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8PBAK thon the Truth. Let others 

And trim their words for pay ; 
ta pleasant sunshine of pratenoo 
Letotben \mk thcdr day. 

Down on thy watch-tower stoop ; 
Though thou shouldst see thine hearths ddlght 
Borne from thee bj their swoop* 
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ADVEETISEMENT 

TO 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
♦ 

tliis edition of my %vork on tlio Pontateuch, I have desired to 
place, in a clear and intelligible lorm, before the eyes of the 
general reader, the main arguments which have been advanced in 
my first four Part^, n.^ provinsr the utihi'storical character, the later 
origin J and the compound authorship^ of the iiye books usualljr 
attributed to Moses. 

Ilitherto I have addressed myself only to the Clergy and to the 
more highly-edacated among the Laity ; and the difficulties^ coa*> 
HMSted -with the strict wsientific treatnunt of the tnbjecty have 
confined^ of eovane, the Btudy of my work to a eompaEattrely 
limited^ though stiU in itself extendyey drdd. But now I addfew 
the general public I should &el, indeed, ihal^ unleas I had 
tot stated at length, &r tiie conaideKation and examination of 
the learned, the grounds on which my conclusions are basedy I 
should not he justified in bringing the discussion of those ques- 
tkms in this form within the reach of the People at latge. But a 
long interval has now elapsed, since my First Part was published ; 
ttid I have sufficiently tested the validity of my arguments by the 
chtiractor of the ans-^ors, which have been given to some of them. 
Bf'itiii: thus satisfied of the soiindnpss of my position, and the 
general truth of the main ri suUs of my critical labours; I here 
lay my work before the many, corrected and condensed, without 
any loss of real subst-ance, but stripped of the Hebrew quota* 
tions and some more diiiicult details, for which reference may be 
made to the larger volumes. And I have the less hesitation in 
doing this, inasmuch as the subjects heie treated of haye been 
of late, and are still, discussed freely in the public journals; so 
that no tiioughtful person can fiul to see that we hare heie before 
us one of the great qnestions of the time^ of which tki$ generatioQ 
must ffYQ account to future ages. 

Further, the violent denunciations which in so many instsaoes 
have taken the place of argument, and the course adopted by the 
Sodely for Promoting Chastian Knowledge, in ciiculatuig a 
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ADVEBTISEMENT, 



* People's Edition ' of the Ute Dr. WClul*b * Keply/ which has 
been commended by tiie Bishop (Bigeebsxbth) of Bipoir in hie 
recent Charge as haying ^ven to my work 'a decisiTe and 
complete xefutatio%' hare made it the more desiiable that the 

'People* themselves; — that is^ all persons of common sense, 
. whether learned or otherwise, — should have the opportunity of 
seeing with their own eyes what is the real state of the case. And 
especially I must desire that the inhahitants of Natal and of South 

Africfi, f^oncrally, who have heard me condemned in tctv violent 
terms by tlie Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown, and who cannot 
ho expected to have made much acquaintance with my books in 
their larger form, should be able to jndg-e for themselves as to the 
contents, and as to tko whole tone and spirit, of my work. 

Lastly, when I find the Bishop of HiPON^ urging his Clergy to 
impress upon their flocks that — 

the whoU Bible i$ the infallible record qf the Mind and Will <ff God. . . . The Bible, 
m» At AuOior, it pure tmekanffeabie truth— truth, mlhouiiMnixture 9f trrvrf^ 

when I find the Bishop (Hampden) of Hbbefobb asserting in like 
manner (Quariitmf June 15th, 1864) that> to * deny the infamy 
mtthori^ of the Bibk,* that is, I pvmme, of every line and letter 
of the Hhle,is to ^depart from the faiih^ — and the Bishop of Cape- 
town maintaining, in his Judgment OIL my (so called) < Trial/ 
that ' in the helief of the Chm*ch' — 

the whole Bible is the unerring Wonl of the Li tiny (7o<f,p.382— 
tho Church regards, and c:q)ccts all its officers to regard, the Holy Scriptures a& 
teaching pure and tin^U AvA— it is nothing to sqply tbftt tiugr twch wliAt is true tn 
all things nocetanry to BalYation^ jj^90— 

I hold it to he my dnly, as a semnt of God and a lover 

of the souls ( f men, to do my utmost to counteract a system of 
teaching, which I believe to he erroneous and mischievouSi snd one 
of the greatest hindianoes to the progiess of true Keiigion in the 
land. 

X W. NATAL. 



London: August 18, 1364. 



PliEi'ACE TO PAET I 



f 

TwB CTBCXTMSTANCKS, under which this book has been writtpn.-will 
be best indicated by the following extracts from a letter, wiiick I 
addressed some time ago, (though I did not fonsard it,) to n 
Professor of Divinity in one of onr English Universities, (Prof. 
TTa-b/^t-t* BBomB, now Bishop of Ely.) 

'My rememhranoe of the friendly inteicoorsey which I have 
enjoyed with you in former days, would be enough to assure me 
that jou will excuse my troubling you on the present occauon, 

were I not also certain that, on far higher grounds, you will 
gladly lend what aid you cnn to a brother in distress, and in very 
great need of advice and assisitanco, mch as few are better able to 
give than yourself. You will easily understand that, in this 
distant colony, I am far removed from tiie possibility of converse 
with those, who would be capnl i ■ uf appreciatin*? my difficulties, 
and helping me with friendly sympathy and counsel. T liave 
many friends in England; but there are few, to whom I would 
look more readily»than to yourself, for the help which I need, from ■ 
regard both to your public position and private character ; and you 
have given evidencei moreover, in your published works^ of that 
extensive reading and sound judgment, the aid of which I spedaUy 
require under my present drcumstances. 

' Yon will^ of course, expect that, since I have had the charge 
of this Diocese, I have been closely occupied in the study of the 
Zulu tongue, and in translating the Scriptures into it. Through 
the blessing of God, I have now translated the New Testament 
completely, and several parts of the Old, among the rest the books 
of Genesis and Exodus. In this work I have been aided by 
intelligent natives ; and, having rI^o published a Zulu ( Jrammar 
and Dictionary', I liave acquired sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
gaiage, to be able to have intimate communion with the native 
mind, while thus engaged with them, so as not only to avail 
myself freely of their criticisms, but to appreciate fully tlieir 
objectioiuj aud diiiiculties. Thus, however, it haa happened that 
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I have been l^rought ag-ain face to face with questions, whicli 
caused me some unea^ino^s in former days, but with respect to 
which I was then enaiil* ci to satisfy my mind sufficiently for 
practical purposes, and I had fondly hoped to have laid the 
ghosts of them at last for ever. Engrossed with parochial and 
other work iu Enp-land, I did what, probably, many other clergy- 
men have done under siiiiilar circumstances, — I contented myself 
with silencingi by means of the specious explanations, which are 
giTen in mort commentaries, the oidinazy olyjeetionB agaiuBt the 
liistoilcal character of the early portaonB of the Old Testamenti and 
aettled down into a willing acquieaoenoe in the genexal truth of the 
namtiyey whateTW difficnltiea might etiU hang about partietilar 
parts of it. In short, the doctrinal and devotional portions of the 
Bible were what were needed most in painehial duly. And^ if a 
passage of the Old Testament formed at any time the subject of a 
sermon, it was easy to draw from it practical lessons of daily life^ 
without examining closely into the historical truth of the narra- 
tive. It Is true, there were one or two stories, which presented 
gi-cat difficnltie", too prominent not to be noticed, and which were 
brought every now and then before us in the Lessons of the Church, 
such, for instance, as the accoimt of the Creation and the Deluge. 
But, on the whole, I found so much of Divine Lip-ht and Life in 
these and other parts of the Sacred Book, so much ^ b t rowith to feed 
my own soul and the souls of others, that I was content to take all 
this for granted, as being true iu the main, however wonderful, 
and as being at least capable, in an extreme case^ of some sufficient 
6]q^lanation. 

^Heroy however, as I have said; amidst my work in this land; I 
have been hrought tm to face with the yery questioiis which 
I tlien put by. While translating the story of the Flood, I hare 
had a simple-minded; but intelligent; natiye; — one with the docility 
of a chOd; but the reasoning powers of mature age, — look up, and 
ask; ^ Is all that true ? Do you really believe that all this happened 
thnsy-^that all the beasts, and birds, and creeping thingS; upon the 
earth, large and small, from hot countries and cold, came thus by 
pairs, and entered into the ark with Noah ? And did Noah gather 
food for them all, for the beasts and birds of prey, as well as the 
rest? ' My heart answered in the words of the Prophet, * Shall a 
man speak lies in the name of the Lord ? * Zech.xiii.3. I dared 
not do so. My own knov. Icdjje of some branches of science, of 
Geology in particular, had been much increased since I left 
England J and I nosv knew for certain, on geological grounds, a 
fact, of which I had only had misgivings before, viz. that a 
Unmnal Deluge, such as tiie Bible mamfestly speiiks of; could 
not possibly hare taken place in the way described in the Book of 
Gensei% not to mention other difficulties which the stozy contains. 
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I refer especially to the circumstance, well known to all geologists, 
that volcanio hills of immense extent exist in Auvergne and I.an- 
guedoc, which must have been formed ap:e9 before the Xoachian 
Deluge, and which are covered with liirht nnd loose substances, 
pumice-stone, &c., that must have been swept away by a hlood, 
but do not exhibit the slightest sign of having" ever been so 
disturbed. Of course, I am well aware that some have attempted 
to show that Tvoah's Deluge waa only a partial one. But such 
attempts have ever seemed to me to be made in the very teeth of 
the Scripture statements, which are as plain and explicit as words 
can possibly be. Nor is anything really gained by supposing the 
Deluge to ioTB been partial. For, aa wateve xnnst find l&eir own 
level on the Earth's suz&ce^ without a special miiade^ of whieh 
the Bible says nothing, a Flood, which should begin by covenngf 
the top of Aiarat^ (if that were conoeiTable,) or a much lower 
mountam^ must necessarily become uniTeissl, and in due time 
sweep oyer the hills of Auyergne. Knowing ituB, I felt that I 
dared not, as a servant of the God of Truth, urge my brother man 
to believe that^ which I did not myself believe, which I knew 
to be untrue, as a matter-of-fact, historical, narrative. I gave 
him, however, such a reply as satisfied him for the time, without 
throwing any discredit upon the general veracily of the Bible 
history. 

^ But I was thus driven, — against my will at first, I may truly 
say, — to search more deeply into these questions; and I have 
since done so, to the best of my power, with the means at my 
disposal in this colony. And now I tremble at the result of my 
enquiries, — rather, I should do so, were it not that I believe 
firmly in a God of liighteousnesa and Truth and Love, who both 
*IS, and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.' Should 
all else give way beneath me, I feel that His Everlasting Ai-ms 
are still under me. I am sure that the solid ground is there, on 
which my feet can rest, in the knowledge of Him, 'in whom I 
live, and move, and have my being,' who is mj 'fidthfiil Creator,' 
my ' Almigh^ and most Merdfal Esther/ 27uit Truth I see 
with my spirif s eyes, once opened to the light of it, as plainly as 
I see the Sun in the heavens. And that Truth, I know, more 
or less difltinctlj apprehended, hsa been the food of living men, 
the strength of brave souls that 'yearn for light,' and bs&e for 
the right and the true, the support of struggling and sonow« 
stricken hearts, in all ages of the worlds in til dimes, under all 
religions.' 

[The letter then proceeded to state some of the principnl diffi- 
culties in the account of the Exodus, which are set fortii at full 
length in the presont work, and concluded as follows.] 

* Will you oblige me by telling me if you Icnow of any hooka. 
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whieh to your own mind deal with these questions satisfactorilyi 

or, rather^ will you kindly direct Messrs. to send to me the 

book or "books you may recommend, with others wliicli I have 
ordered firom them ? Among tlie rest, T have sent for Henosten- 
BEBG's book on the Pentateuch, which I see commended in a 
remarkable article in tlie Quarterly on ' E^^says and Reviews.' 
That article, however, apptmrs to me to shrink from touching the 
real question nt issue, and, in'jtpod of meetin^r tlie Essayists with 
argument, to be chiefly occupied with pityin^i* or censuring- them. 
Certainly, there are not a few points, on which I differ strongly 
from those writers. But I cannot think it to be a fair way of 
proceeding to point out, as the apparent cmsequence of the course 
they are pursuing, that it will necessarily lead to infidelity or 
atheism. It may be so with some ^ must it; therefore, be so with 
allP The same, of course, might have been said, and probably 
was saidy freely, and just as truly, by the Jews of SI Paul and 
others, and, in later times, by members of the Bomish Church of 
our own Beformers. Our duty, surely, is to follow the Truth, 
wherever it leads us, and to leave the consequences in the hands 
of God. ;Moreover, in the only instance, where the writer in the 
Quarterly does attempt to remove a difficulty, ho explains away a 
miracle by a piece of thorough ' neologianisni,* — ^1 mean, where he 
accounts for the sun * standing still,' at the word of Joshua, by 
referring to *one of the thousand other modes, by which God's 
mighty power could have accomplished that miracle, rather than 
by the actual suspension of the unbroken career of the motion of 
the heayenly bodies in tlieir appointed course.*,' whieh la.-t the 
Bil)le plainly speaks of to a common understanding, though the 
writer seems not to believe in it.* 

* So. too, Archd. Pratt writp«. Scripture and .'^n'enrp not at rnriann', p. 25, — • The 
aooomplishmcnt of tins [miracle] is supposed bij some [2<IJ$.J to have been by the 
artaHngof the earth in its rotation. In what other wonils, then, conid the miracle 
havo bncn expressed ? Should it have been Raid, ' So the earth ceased to revnh-f>. nnd 
maile iliu sun appear to stand still in the midst of heaven ?' This is not tiio lanj-uaLo 
■we should use, even in l!i<--<> days of sriciititic light. Were so great a u oihI* r .i^'nni 
to appeaTt woald even an astronomer, m he looked into the heavens, exclaim, * The 
earth stands sUIl I' ? Would he not be laughed at as a pedant ? Whereas, tu uee the 
language of appearances, and thus to imiMro ihe style of the Holy Sctiptares tliem- 
eelves, would be most natural and intelliuMi ! 

It will l;o observed that Archil. PitA rr does not commit him. ■^rlf to mainfaiiunp t1io 
above view : he says, ' it is 8U})i.«>aii by gome ' to have Ixjen accomplished thus. But 
he argues as if this explanation were possible, and not improbable ; that Is to say, h© 
londis the wei^'lil of his high position and mathematical celebrity to the sujiport of a 
view, whicli every natural philosopher will know to be wholly untenable. For,— not 
to sjieak of the fact, tluit, if the earth's ne'tion were suildenly sto|i;iiA',. a niaii'-^.r. , i 
would be arresttti, while his ftcx/i^ was moving at the rate (on the€( [uator) of 1,000 
miles an hoar, (or, rather, l,(Hio miles a minule, i,\u<:<- not only nm-t the earth's 
diurnal rotation on it*: axi= l)e stopped, but its annual motion also through space), so 
that every human bein^' and animal would be dashed to pieces in a moment, and a 
mit'lity dehif,'e ovcrwiir-lni tlie earih. miles.- all this wi-re prevent< d by a prctfii-ion of 
miraculous interferences,— one point is at onee fat.i! to th" at love solution. Archd. 
Pratt quotes only tte ■words, * 60 the sun ^Un,<\ >tiii in the midst of heaven, and 
li:iste<l not to po 'fU>wn about a whole day ; ' and, although this is surely one of the 
mo^t. prommeuc questions, in respect of wliich it is asserted that * Scripture and 
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' After Teading that article^ I felt move hopelesBlj than em liow 
liollow 18 the groimd upon wliich we have bo long been standing, 
"with reference to the rahject of the Inepitation of Scdptare. I 
see that there is a vexy general demand made upon the clerical 

authors of * Essays and Reviews/ that they should leave the 
Church of England, or, at least, resign their prefennentB. For my 
own part, however much I may diaaent, as I do, from some of their 
•news, T am very far indeed from jtid^inpr them for remaining, as 
they still do, as ministers within lior palo. — knowinfr too well, by 
my own fi:'elin>i:>', how dreadful would be the wrench, to be torn 
from all one has loved and revered, by goin«r out of the Church. 
Perhaps, they may feel it to be their duly to the Church iti»elf, 
and to that which they hold to be the Truth, to abide in their 
stations, unless they are formally and legally excluded from them, 
and to claim for all her members, clerical as well as lay, that 
fireedom of Ihought and atteranoei whkh it the very essence of 
our Protestant religion, and without which, indeed, in this age 
of advancing sdence, the Church of England would soon heoome a 
mere dark prison-house, in which the mind both of the teacher and 
the taught would he fettered still with the chains of past ignorance, 
instead of being, aa we fondly believed, the very home of religioua 
liberty, and the centre of life and light for all the land. But, 
whatever may be the fate of that book or its authors, it is surely 
impoeaible to put down, in these days, the spirit of honest, truth* 
seeking, investigation into such matters as these. To attempt to 
do this, would only bo like the futile endeavour to sweep back the 
tide, whieli is rising at our very doors. This is assuredly no tinio 
for such trilling. Inftcnd of tnnnj^ to do thifj, or to throw up 
sandbanks, which may servo for the present moment to hide from 
our view ilio swelling waters, it is phdnly our duty before God and 
^lan to see that the foundations of our fkith are sound, and deeply 
laid ill I lie very Truth itself. 

* For myself, if I cannot find the mcims of doing away with my 
pieeent difficulties, I see not howl can retain my Episcopal Office, 
in the discharge of which I must require £rom others a solemn 
declaration, that they ' do unfeignedly believe all the Canonical 
Seriptorea of the Old and New Testament,' which, with the 
evidence now before me, it is impossible wholly to believe.* 

Setonoe tm at TttriaDOe,* lie dfanlsns the whole snbifeet in a ehoit note, end never 

even mentions tho moon. "BTTt the Bible says, ' Th- stood stiU. aii f fhi' //;,, /; 
flayed' Jo.x.l3 ; and the arregting of the earth's motion, u'hi!« it mitrhi ciui:^' tho ap- 
pearance of the snn ' tstanding .still/ would not account for the rii<ii>!i ' staying'.' 

It is imp<w8il>le not to U»\ the force of ArcM. Posits own obsenration, p.SQ, 
* The tenon we leeni IromihlBeEamplelatliis; HowpoesiblA it Is that, even while 
^rc nre crjntendlng ftv lanth, onr minds may be endavedi to ector hy ]ong*«heKishea 

Iireix>98essions 1 ' 

* Thi^ \viv^ wTitt'^'n befiiro t)io rfcont ili^is:ion of tlie Court of Arches, r/r. that the 
above words must be beld qvX^ to impljr * a U)ti4 flOe beUdC that tbe Holy Scriptures 
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' I need not aay to yon that, whateyer support and comfort I 
may feel in tbe consciousness of doiDg what appeals to be right, it 
would be no light thing for me, at my time of Hfe, to be out 
adrift upon the world, and have to begin life again imder heavy 

pressure and amidst nil nnfavoiirable p!rrum«tnnops.— to be sepa- 
rated from many ot'my old friends, to have my name cast out as 
evil even by some of them, and to have it trodden under foot, 
tis an unclean thing, by others, who do not know me, — not to 
speak of the pain it would cause me to leave a work like this, 
which has been committed to me in this land, to which my whole 
heail and fioul have been devoted, and for which, as it seemed, 
God had fitted me in some measure more than for others, — a 
work in which I would joyfully still, if it please God, spend and 
be spentt 

' Bat God's Win mnst be dcaoB, The Law of Truth must he 
obejed. I shall awidt yonr reply, before I tske any oouise^ whidi 
may commit me in so serious a matter. And I feel that I shall do 
right to tske time for careful deliberation* Should my difHculties 
not be remoyed, I shslli if God will, come to England, and there 
again consult some of my friends. But then, if the step must 
be taken, in God's Name I must take it ; and He Himself will 
provide for me future work on earth, of some kind or otheri if He 
has work for me to do.' 

The above letter I wrote, but did not forward, in the early part 
of 1861. I had not then gone so deeply into the question as I 
have done since. ^Vnd, as I do not wish to be misunderstood by 
some, whom I truly esteem and love, — to whom I owu all duty 
and respect, but allegiance to the Trntii aboye all,— I may here 
say that, at the time when I took counsel with my Episcopal 
Brethren at the Capetown Conference in January, 1861, I had 
not eren begmi to enter on these enquiries, tiiough I folly in- 
tended to do so on my return to Natal. Then, however, I had 
not the most distant idea of the results at which I have now 
arrived. I am sensible, of course, that, in stating this, I lay 
myself open to the objection, that the views, which I now hold, 
are comparatively of recent date, and, having been adopted within 
less than two years, may be found after a while untenable, and be 
as quickly abandoned. I do not myself see any pmbabilitv or 
. possibility of this, so far as the main question is concenn d, \ iz. 
the unhistorical character of the iftorv of the Exodus, which is 
exhibited in the First I'art of this work. Jjut, however this may 
be, I have thought it right to state the simple truth. And, though 

contain overythinj? necessary to palvntion, and that to that extent they havo the 
direct sanction of tba Almi^itgri'— bj wMch, of oouzae, tbe alwTe oonduskm it iiuit»> 
rially aflCected. 
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these Tie^ are, eompaiatiyely spealiiigy new to me,^ — and will be 
new^ as I believe, to meet of my Englidi zeadens^ even to many of 
tbe Clergy, of whoiii,pcMbly^ftfwliim examined the Pentateuch 
eM^ once thej took Orden^ while parts of it some of them may 
have nevef zeoUy studied at aU^ — ^yet I am by this time well awaie 
that moat of the points here considered have been already brought 
forward, tiiongh not exactly in the present form, by varioua 
continental writers^ with whom the critical and scientific study 
of the Scriptuzes has made more p ro gre ss than it has yet done 
in England.* 

Some, indeed, may be ready to say of this book, as the Quarterly 
says of the Essayists, ' the whole apparatus is drmcn bodily from 
the German Rationalists.' Thi?, ho'^vrypr, is not the ca.sc ; and 
I will, at once, state plainly to what extent I have been indebted 
to German sources, in the original composition of this work. 
Having determined that it was my dut(,% witliout I'.ws uf time, to 
engage myself thoroughly in the task, of exauiiuiug into the 
foimdations of the current belief in the historical credibility of 
the Mosaic story, I wrote to a friend in England, and requested 
him to send uie some of the best books for entering on such a 
course of study, begging him to forward to me books on both sides 
of the qnestiony 'both the bane and the anddote.* He sent me 
two Gennan works, Ewald {Ottekk^ dn Votkm hraei^ 7 yds.) 
and EiTBiz (Butwy of ike Old Covmmdf 8 vols.), the former in 
German, the latter in an English trsnslation {Chtke TheoL Xi&rOy 
and a book| which maintainB the tradilioQaiy view, of the Moeaio 
origin and historicsl accmacy of the Pentateuch, wilb great zeal and 
ability, as will be seen by the numeroos extracts which I have made 
from it in the body of thia work. On receiving these books, I laid, 
for the present, Ewald on the shelf, and devoted myself to the close 
study of KuBTz's work, — ^with what result the contents of this 
volume will show. I then grappled with Ewald's book, and 
studied it diligently, the parts of it, at least, which concern the 
0. T. history. It certainly displays an immense amount of erudi- 
tion, such m may well entitle it to be called, as in the Ed. K«jview 
on 'Essays and Reviews,' a * noble work.' }')ut, with respect to 
the Pentateuch, anyone, who is well acquainted with it, will 
perceive that luy conclusions, on many important points, differ 
matenally from Ewald's. Besides these, I had, at first, two 
books oi H£NG8ZE272£BO, on the Fsalnis and on the Christology of 

• HsvQsrJBRBKBO is very fond of lepreaentiiig almost all his (wpoiMnts as /oUower* 
«f DsWsm:— ^Thcy supply tbenndTes vmy freely from his cSoras, aad 

scarcely the leaatr addition to them.' PevtM.p.S. Tlils Is, of course, Intended to 
diminish the foroe of their multiplied testimony, and to reduce it to the single Toica 
of Dm Wette. Bat the tame diiHculties, ^ Oiey rtallp exist, most, of course, occur to 
mUf who bring a fair and aearchlng criticigia to bear upon tbs satqect, howsm they 
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<A0 O. r. And these oomprised the whole of my stock of Qemasi 
Theology, -when the euhatance of my iint Part was written. Since 
then, howeirer, and while Tewriting it with a view to puUication, 
De Wette's EmteUungj and Blbxk's excellent posthumoiia work^ 
£mleitmff in das A. T,, have come into my httida. X haye also 
carefully studied the most ahle modem works, written in defence 
of the ordinary view, such as HENOSTEirBERa's Dissertations on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, Havernick's Introduction to (he O. T., 
&c., with what effect the contents of the present work will show. 
At a still later period, I have been able to cnmparp my results 
with those of Kuenen, in his Ilistorisch-Kritmh Ondcrzoehy of 
whicli Part I, on the Historical Book" of the 0. T., has just l »f en 
published at Leyden, (Sept. 1861. ) — a work of rare merit, but 
occupied wholly with critical and hi^tt*rical questions^ such as do 
not come into consideration at all in the Firat Part of the presoat 
work. And, since niy return to England, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Dr. DAYinsoif's Jntrockution to the O, T,, 
Vols. I and H, the most able work wMch has yet appeared u 
England on the subject of Biblical CritidsnL 

It will he obserred that I have quoted repeatedly from KiTBiZy 
HiaiasxBNBXBG, &c, as wdl as tnm Engtult works of eminence^ 
written in support of the ordinary view. I have made these 
quotations on principle, in order that the reader may have hefora 
him all that, as far as I am aware^ can he said by the best writers 
on that side of the question, and may perceive also that I have 
myself carefully considered the arguments of such writers, and 
have not hastily and lightly adopted my present views ; and I have 
often availed myself of their lang-uage, in illustration of some 
point occurrini:: in the conr^^e of the enqiiiiy, as being- not only 
valuable on account of the information {^iven on good authority^ 
hut liable also to no t-uspicion of having- been composed from my 
own point of view, for the purpose of maintaining my argument. 

Being naturally unwilling in niy present position, as a Bishop 
of the Church, to commit myself even to a friend on so grave a 
suhjecty if it could possibly he avoided^ I detennined to detain my 
letter when writteui for a time, to see what t^Soct farther study 
and conslderatioii would have upon my views. At the end oif 
that time,— in a great measure, by my heing made mors fully 
awara of the utter helplessness d KiFBiz nd HxEresiBVBBBe, 
in th^ endeavours to meet the difficulties, which axe raised 
hy a closer study of the Pentateuch, — I became so convinced 
of the unhistorical* chaiaeter of veiy considerable portions of 

• I nso the cxpreesion ' nnhistorical ' or ' not historically troe ' throughont, rather 
faun * flctitiotui,' since the word * flotkm* li freqnently onderstood to imply a con' 
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the Mopnic narrative, tliat I decided not tn fonrnrd my letter 
at all, I (lid not now need couusel or Jist.istaiice to relieve my 
own persoual doubts ; I had no longer (my doubts ; my fonner 
misgivings had been changed to certainties. The matter 
become muck more serious. I saw that it concerned the wliole 
Church, — ^not myself, and a few more only, whose minds might 
haye been disturbed, by maildng too much of minor difficulties and 
eontradictioiiB, the foioe of which might be less hit by others. It 
-was clear to me that difficultiesi such as those which are set forth 
in the Firot Pert of this book| would be felt, and realiaed in their 
fall force, by most intelligent Englishmen, whether of the Clergy 
or Laify, who should once have had them clearly brought befina 
theb eyes, and have allowed their minds to rest upon them. I 
considered, therefore, that I had not a right to ask of my friend 
privately beforehand a reply to my objections, with respect to 
which, as a Divinity Professor, he might, perhaps, ere long be 
required to express his opinion in his public capacity. 

That the phenomeua in the Pentateuch, to wliich I have drawn 
attention in the first instance, and which show so decisively its 
imhistoricnl cliaracter, have not yet, <as far as I am aware, be«m set 
forth, in this torm, before the eyes of English readers, may, peihapsy 
be explained as follows : 

(i) Some of these dilficulties would only be likely to occur to 
one in the same position as myself, engaged as a Missionary in 
translating the Scriptures, and, therefore, compelled to discuss all 
the minutest detaila with intelligent natives, whose mode of life 
and habits, and even the nature of their country, so nearly corre- 
spond to those of the andent Israelitee, that the very same scenes 
are brought continually, as it were, before thdr eyes, and vtoN% 
reaUted m apracUeal point of view^ in a way in which an English 
student would scarcely think of looking at them. 

(ii) Such studies as these have made very little progress n> t t 
among the Clergy and Laity of England ; and so the ^^fiigtiffh mind, 
with its practical common-sense, has scarcely yet been brought to 
bear upon them. Add to which, that the study of the Iff hrow 
language ha^^^ till of late years, been very much neglected in 
England in modern times. 

(iii) The diliiculiiL,,s which have been usually brought forward 
in England, n« RiFer'tino* the historical character of the Pentateuch, 
are those wliicli cuueern the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge; 
and many, who feel these difficulties very strongly, are able to get 

story of the Exodna, from tin nodent legends of Ws people, the Scripture writer may 

have had no in<>Tv ooi^^ionsiiess of doing .Avrong or of practising historical dwt'plioii, 
than UoMKR, Herodotus, or Livr. It is w, who do him wrong, and do ^^Tong to 
tlM real excellence of the Scripture story, by maintaining that it must be historically 
tme, and that the MTiter meant it to be received and belleviad m roob^ not ouij Xxg Ua 
own couuttymeni but by all mflnlriiid to the end of time. 
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over them, bj supposing the first two to embody some kind of 
allegoriciil teaching, and the last to be a report of some dread 
catastrophe, heoded down in tha fonu of a legend from hoar 
antiquity, without questioning at all the general historical truth of 
ike stoxj of the Exodus, upon which such important consequences 
depend. Hience such minds are little impressed hy discussions 
mooted upon these pcnnts, and, indeed, are rather initated hy 
having these questions brought before them at all, when, as they 
tiunky they can be fairly disposed of. 

(iv) Thus it is that ^igliflh books^ upon the historical credibility 
of the Mosaic narrative, are at present yeiy few^ and still fewer 
those, which treat the subject with the reverence due to a question^ 
which involves the dearest hopes, and fondest beliefs, of so many ; 
while others again, as the essays in ^ Aids to Faith ' and ' Replies 
to Essays and Keviews/ which are written in dr^fence of the 
traditionary view, while professing a clesii-e for candid and free, 
though reverential, exaniiuaiion of the subjeft, yet pass by entirely 
the main points of difficulty, as if they were wholly unknown to 
tlie wi'iters. 

(v) It is nrit unlikely that the works of the (so-called) orthodox 
Genuaii writers, IIavkeis^ick, Kukiz, Hengstexbekt;, Keil, &c., 
which are now being translated, and published in Clark' a Theo» 
logical Library ^ might before long have effected indirectly a con- 
flidecahle change in the current theology of EiUgland, by its being 
aeen how feebly they reply to some of the more striking objedionSy 
which occur on a dose study of the Pentateuch| — and which many 
an English reader will often leam first from these yeiy attempts 
to answer them, — and also how often they are obliged, by the fotce 
of the Truth itself, to shandon ground long held sacred in England, 
of which several instances will appear in the body of this book. 
But, even then, these portions of their works are often so overhiid 
with a mass of German erudition, in illustration of other questions 
of no consequence, about which there is no doubt or dispute, that 
the reader is carried on from one real difficulty to another, without 
being exRctly satisfied on each point as he passes, but yet without 
feelinp very 1 iLiljly the failure in each particular instance, his 
attention bting distracted, and his patience and prrsevorance often 
Tatliei painfully tasked, in the labour of going through the inter- 
mediate matter. 

(vi) On the other hand, writers of the liberal school in Germany 
take so completely for granted, — either on mere critical grounds, 
or because they assurno from the first the utter impossibility of 
miracles or supernatural revelations, — tlie unhistorical chamcter 
and non-Mosaic origin of the greater portion, at least, ii not the 
whole^ of the Pentateuch, that they do not generally take the 
trouble to test the credibility of the stor^v by entering into such 
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matter-oi-fact euquiiiM^ as are here made the tMsia of the whoio 
aigumeut. 

There can be no doubt, however, that a Terv wi»U-s[u rarl distrust 
does exist amoa^ the intelligent Laity in En</land, m Id the soiiud- 
ne33 of the traditionary view of SLi ijaure luspiratioii. But such 
distrast is erencrallv groimded on one or two objectious, felt 
fctroDglv^ peiiia]K-, but yet imperfectly apprehended, not on a 
devout and careful study of the whole question, with deliberate 
consideration of all that can he said on both sides of it. Hence 
it is rather secretly felt, than openly expressed; thongli it ie 
safficientlj exhibited to the eye of a leflectmg man hi many 
OQtwaxd ague of the times, and in none more pamf ally than in 
the fact, whieh has been lamented by more than one of the 
English Bench of Bishope, and which eyezy Colonial Bishop must 
still more aonowfuUy confess, that the great body of the move 
intelligent atndente of our UmYersities no longer come forward to 
dsTOte themselves to the service of the Church, bat are drafted off 
into other professions. The Chnrch of England must fall to the 
ground by its own internal weakneas,— by loeing its hold upon the 
growing intelli<rence of all classes, — unlen aome remedy be very 
soon applied to this state of things. It is a miserable policy^ which 
now prevails, unworthy of tlie Truth itself, and one which cannot 
long be maintainenl, to Hieep thiu<rs quiet.* 

Meanwhile, a restraint is put upon 8cienti£c en%mij* of every 

• IMf to * /Vepf/« JSJKMm,* I ooauB«nd tofheveftdex^ attentfon the admim* 

ble'Exrter Hall Lecture' on 'The Power of God fn HI'* Animn! Cr -tion,' lately 
delivtmi by Prof. Owen before ' The Young Men's Chriatiaa As*.ocifttion/ from 
Vhich I copy the lol lowing extracts. 

*I>id time pennit, I could open out to jou aaotber fidd ot the Power of God, as 
nuanStetbeA fn the law of the geographical distribution of plants and animals, and 
show you how the peculiar life-fonn>% for example, which now re^ijxctivelv eharac- 
teriiie South America, Australia, and New Zealand, are doecly «llie<l to, or identical 
with, the forma represented by fossils that characterised those i^nrts of the dry land, 
"before NiaeaiB began to cut back its diannel in the platform of rock, over tlip face 
«f whleli, when uplifted 80,000 years ago, it fttst b^n to fall. And such knou;ledg§ 
is iurmnpadhlt' irilh the notion of fhc <Uter(/ence of aJl existino, oir-hreathing^W 4lWUy» 
tibk, animal ipicies Jrom one Asiatic aiitre within a period o/ 4,000 years. 

' Bat to how many in this hall might such bodies ot fact and inference be distaflte- 
iDl«— each enlargement of their knowled^ of the Power nnwelcome ? May I suppose 
that then? are any here who yrm&d anest the cotme of Sofenec if they could,— would 
gladly fetter its diffusion ?....! woulrl fain l>elle\'e that tliero are jmt amo7ig the 
rqyrMentatiYea of the Chri:«liau worlds whunt I am now honoured in addressing, anjr 
to iriiom the expositions of the Power, teaching the world's vast ago, the oo-relatlon 
and ooncomitancy of death with life, tho uniutermittanoe of creative acts, may be 
abhorrent, — who look with snspicion, dislike, or dread, upon t he evideneea, reaeon- 
ings, proofs, cf Geology, Palwontolopy, Gcoprapliical Zoolopy, — who have ears to 
hear, and \vill not listen, who have eyes to sec, and will not behold. But, if such 
ttere be, let me remind them tliat their mental condition is tlie same as that of tha 
devout Christians, when the discoveries of the shape, the motions, and coj^mimT rela- 
tions, of our small planet were first propounded. They know not, or they refuse to 
receive, the later evi'lences of theTVywer of Qod: 'Tliej ttdbdt th^^'lmow^ th* 
Scripttuee, and they do err.' 

* Not but that, for all that is essential to the right life here and in the Hfe to ocnne, 
SCTi]Ttnrc nlnrie -iuffieeth : the eternal truths are phniily told. . . . It the human 
elnii-'ru. nuntriini: witli the divine, or riialdling with it, which the disioveries of 
K'ience expo-e ; it is the fence, set np alwut some narrowed and cxchisive view, wiiich 
Uiej break down. Cewar^ therefore, of logicaUy joedM and deflnite Uieologie^ 
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kind, by the fear of transgressing in some way the bounds, which 
the Scripture statements are supposed to have set to such specula- 
tions, and by tlie necessity of propitiating to some extent the 
popular religious feeling ou the Bubjeet. Men of science, generally, 
have not tlie leisure to pursue very far for themselves such inves- 
tigations as these. And, if men of devout numis, they will feel 
obliged to acquiesce^ more or less, in the dicta of the Church and 
the Clergy, while conscious oftentimes that such dicta are puialully 
at variance with truths^ which they have begun to glimpge at as 
the lesults of fheb own res^uchea. ^ey may proceed, and, 
probably, very many do proceed^ far enough to see that there is 
something hollow in the popular belief^ and that the modem view 
of Scripture Xnspiiation cannot posdbly be true in all points. But 
the work of examining into its truth or falsehood is a work for 
theologians, not for natural philosophers, and, to be done tho- 
roughly, it requires great labour and a special training. Hence 
'they will probably drop the subject altogether, some sinking into 
practical, if even unavowed, unbelief of the whole Mosaic story, 
aa told in the Pentateuch, others smothering up their misgivings 
with a general assumption that the account must be substantially 
true ; while there are very many, who' appreciate to some extent 
the difficulties of the traditionary view, but yet are unaljle to satisfy 
themselves that it is wholly untenable, and live iu a state of 
painlul uncertainty, which they would gladly hare terminated, 
though even by the shai-p pang of oue decisive stroke, which shall 
sever their connection with it once and for ever. 

I believe that there are not a few amon<r the more highly 
educated classes of society in Eii^land, iuid muliitudes amoug the 
moro intelligent operatives, who are in danger of drifting into 
iireligion and practical aUieism, under this dim sense of the 
unsoundness of the popular -view, combined with a feeHng of 
distrust of their spiritual teachers, as if tkete must be either igno- 
rant of facts, which to tiiemselves are patent, or, at least, in- 
sensible to the difficulties which those facts involve, or else, being 
aware of their existence^ and feeling their importance, are con* 

aoootmtiilgy from Uid,T poiiift of vlenr, for all tilings and cases, natural and pxeter- 
Bstiua!, cutimfng to be flmil and sll^sniRdent. * l^rstems of Doctrine,' ' Scbones of 

Christian I ty,' • Dosnnal ic Formtilariej^,* are of human fabrication, the works of man's 
brain, of which he is as proud and jealous as of the works of iiis hands. They, for- 
sooth, must not be meddled with ! Any ray of light, expc^ing a hole or a bad joint 
in them, most be shut out— tbe ligbt-bringcr, perhaps, aoathomatiaed I Thejf must 
Iw the exception to the common lot sxl^iting all mortal constmctions ! . . . Eman* 
cipato yoiir>flves from notions of textual nicajiintrs, which rii:iy l:av>- Vioen early Im- 
pressed upon your plastic understanding. Cleasaway the film or medium, which has 
been'systematically screwed upon your mind's eye by your early ttnicher. with best in» 
tenUons, and in best £ai^, whether Anglican or Athanaaian, Lutheran. Weei^n, 
Presbyterian, fte. As mnch as may be, bMome ai^afn * as Httle children,* in seeikinff 
guidance from Holy Writ. Above all, square your actions by Chri-tian ethics, ana 
be assured that, as you do so, the essential truths wiil become plainer to your 
intellect: for ' He, tiiat doeth Of fbft iriU> BliaU knowof the doctriBs, wbstherltbe 
4C Qod.' pM-U. 
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scioupIt iomoring them. It has been said by sonic, '"Uliy make 
this di^rtiirbance ? Whv publish to the ^vorld matters like these, 
about which theolog-iaus may have dnubt- T answer, that they 
are not theoloiriaus only, who are troubled with oxxch doubts, and 
that we have u dutv t^ discharg'e towards that larcc body of onr 
brethren, — how large it is impossible to say, but, probably, much 
larger than is commonly imag^ed, — who not only doubt, but dis- 
MieTe^ many importaut parts of the Mosaic nairatiTe, as well as 
to those, whose Mik may be more simple and tmenquiiing, though 
not, thexefore, necessarily, more deep and sincere, than theirs. 
We camiot expect sadi as these to look to us for comfort and help 
in their religious perplexities, if they cannot place entire conlidence 
in our honesty of purpose and good faith, — if they have any reason 
to suppose that we are willing to keep back any part of the truth, 
and are a&aid to state the plain facts of the case, as we know thenu 
On this subject I commend to the reader's attention the follow- 
ing admirable remarks of Aichbishop Whazelt, (bacon's JSitayt, 
with Annotations, p. 11) 

We are lK-)iinr1 never to conntcnanre any erroneons opinion, bowerer cprvj^^inc'ly 
beneficial in iu-j results, nevLr to cunnive at any palutary delusion (as it n ay 
appear), but to oi>f'u ihe eyea (when oi'imrtunir} otii rs, (in I in j n iKii ; ii>n as it, 
offcTB) of those we are instruotiiig, to any mistake thiy niny lalwnr under, thouirh it 
may be one which leads them idtbnatelyto AtrnerrAnlt, and to one of which they 
might otherwise fail. The temptation to depart from this jirincij^le is sometimes 
excessively stronjr. because It will often be the case that m* h will tn- in some danerer, 
in partiui? with a lonL:-a<lnntt«-ii error, of abamioninu'. at <;mie tiiin', N>nie truth 
thcsjr have been accustomed to connect with it. Accordingly, cem>ur<3 Imve beeu 
pftMd on the endeOpTom-B to enlighten the adherents of some enroneons churches, on 
the ground that many of them thence hotline athelst«, and mnrr, the wildest of 
fanatics. That f>»is should have been in sunR' instances ilie cum.', highly probable ; 
it i> a natural ronlt i<f the jitTiiiciuu^? fflii t.^ en the mind of any system of Miisd 
uueuquiring a*xiuitsf«ence. Such a syjutem is an evil spirit, which, we must expect, 
"Will cruelly rend and mangle the patient an it comea ont of him, and will leave him 
lm!f (h ad at it< departure. There will often bo, and oftoner api">ear to be, danger in 
rtmovinj: a iin>;ake.— the dnnsrer that those, who have been lonj? used to act rightly 
on crruni-ous })!"incijtl( s. may tail of the dt -in'l c<iiirl';H:>ns when nndrct j v<-il. In 
BUCh cases, it re<iuiitia a thorough love oi' truth, and a firm reliance on Divine 
rapport, to adhere stea^lily to the straight course. If we give way to a dread of 
dan !Trr from the inculcation of any truth, physical, mo7 jl. or religious, we manifest 
ft want of taitli in Crod's power, or in the will to maiuuan liu own cause. There 
may Ik? ilanirer atteinlrmt on every truth, since tl - re is none tliat may not be 
perverted by some, or that may not give offence to others ; hnt. tlu- ca«e any- 
thing which plainly api)ears to be truth, every danger mu>t be brav ^1. \\'e nni>t 
maintain the truth as we bftve leoeived it, and trust to Him, who is ' the Irath,' to 
prosjKjr and defend it. 

That we -hall indeed best further His cansc by fearless perseverance in an ojien 
smd straight course, 1 am firmly persuaded. But it is not only when we perceive 
tbe mischiefs of falsehood and disgnise, and the beneficial tendency of falmet^ and 
candour, that we are to bo followers of truth. The trial of onr faith is when we 
cannot perceive this ; and the part of a lover of truth is, to follow her at all eeeming 
hazards, after the example of Him, who 'oanm Into the world, that He shoold bear 
witness to the Truth.' 

For such persons especially, as I have indicated aboTP, T hare 
written this book, aiul for all, wlio would really see and know liow 
the case actually stands in this matter. Thave desired tosetbefoi-e 
the reader at full lensjrth the ar^niments, hy which I have been myself 
convinced upon the subject, and to take him with nie, as it were, 
along the path, which 1 have followed in the bearch after the 

B 2 
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Truth. It is not sufficient merely to make general statements, or 
to refer to this or that writer, as having iiTefragably proved the 
truth of certain results. I have wished to enable the reader to 
eatisfy his own mind on each point as it aiises, precisely as I have 
satisfied mine, by a thorough discussion of all that can be said on 
hoQi flides of tlie question, 

I liave here odtafined my enquiries chiefly to the Fentatench 
and book of Joehua, though^ in so doings I haTe found myself 
compelled to take more or less into consideration the other books 

of the Old Testament also. Should God in his Providence call 
me to the work, I shall not shrink from the duty of examining on 
behalf of others into the question, in what way the doctrines, 
usually drawn from the New Testament, are aftected by the un- 
historical character of the Pentateuch. Of course, for the satis- 
faction of my own mind, and in the discharge of my duties to 
those more immediately depHnd^nt on me, I camiot avoid doing 
so, if health and strength are granted me, as soon as I have com- 
pleted the present work, and ascertained that the ground is sure, 
on which I here talve my stand. For the present, I have desired 
to follow the leading of the truth it«elf, and not to distract my 
attention, or incur the temptation of falsifying the conclusions, to 
which the argument would honestly lead me, by taking account 
d priori of the consequences ; and I would gladly leave to other 
hands the work of conducting the above enquiry at greater length 
&t the general reader. 

On one point, however, it may be well to make here a few 
obeervations. There may be some, who will say that such words 
as those in John Ti.46,47y ^For had ye belieyed Moses, ye would 
have believed Me, for he wrote of Me. J3ut, if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words ? ' — or in Luke xx.37, 
'Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush, 
[i.e. in the passage about the ' bush,'] when he called the Lord, 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,* 
— or in Luke XTi.29, * Thet/ have Moses and the Prophets ; let 
them liear them,' nnd i\ 31, ^ If thnj hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead,' — iu-e at onre decisive upon the point of Moses' author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, sinco they imply that our Lord Himself 
believed in it, and, consequently, to assert that Moses did not 
write these books, would be to contradict the words of Christ, and 
to impugn His veracity. ^ 

To make use of such an argument is, indeed, to bring the 
Sacred Ark itself into the battle-field, and to make belief in 
Christianity itself depend entirely upon the qnestion whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or not There is, however, no force 
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m this particular objection^ aa will appear £rom the £>llowmg 

cODsid'^nitioiis. 

(i) First, sucli words as the above, if understood in their most 
literal sense, can only be supposed, at all events, to apply to certain 
parts of the Pentateuch ; since most devout Christians will admit 
that the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which rtci»rds the death of 
]\Ioses, could not have been written by his hand, and the most 
orthodox commentators are obliged also to concede the probability 
of some other interpolations having been made in the original 
stoiy.* It would b(Bcome, theieforei eTen tliusi a questioxi for a 
reverent criticbm to determine what passages give signs of not 
having been written by Hoses. 

(ii) secondly, and more generally, it may be said that, in 
miUdng use of sw^ expressions, our L(nrd did but accommodate 
His words to the ctirrent popular language of the day, as when 

* K<ae to Itopl^* Edition, 1864.— Xhns in a 1)ook teceaOj publiabed, and dedkaUd 
Ip permiMion to l^e Arohbtthop of York, we find the foUowin^ statemente : — 

* We entered the di-cu--i. in unbiassed by any theory, but Tm'pariil to nnopt what* 
ever conclusions the facts of the case, fairly considered, might seem lo require. . . . 
And it mutt be eottffMed that the remits we hace thus arrited at do differ very materially 
from (te vtem oommonlyhtld, Tbe pre-Mosaio origin of large portions o2 Q«nada, 
One tseUlenu ef ftao reeordt of Exodus^ one eeriainiff, there/ore, non-Momie,-^l^ in- 
corporation of narrativr.t of furcign oruj'ui, — the numerous addllioiis and occasional 
alterations made by a later tenter after tlie Conquest, — these are /acts very strongly tU 
variance tcith Ou notions generally entertained. Facts they are, hoicerer — not mere theo* 
rttie /anciet or vstfotmded assumptioM; and in aocordance with tiiam must we traoM 
otrr final yiew of the tme origin of the Pentateach. 

' Huch of it is certdinhj loi-Afostiic, some earlier, .<o;7i ' rrvteTnpnrfrni, some laUr than 
2/vst:i. JJuny portions o/ the J'tutott uch COULD not hdVt. jn uctcdid fivm his pen, or tvm 
have f'cen written under his direction. 

* The mafieriala, of whioh the lint four books are composed, appear thos to be of 
very TBrioas dates and ebaraotere, the larger portion, however, being almost oertainlj 
Mosaic. They may be arranget! ar? follows : — 

* (i) A series of * Annals,' euibrucing the chief featnres of primeval and patriarchal 
history down to the death of Joseph— date and authorahlp unknown, bot some pro- 
h^lsr vrritten in £gypt, and eUt certaaUj/ prt'Mosaic ; 

* (n) Addltiitmal nurtter lefeRlng to the same periods, from the pen of Moset^ 
varionsly inMVted among thew, to odaiigBj snppleniie&t^ or replace, different pcntiona 
of them ; 

* (iii) An Elohistio attnitlveof the eojoam in Xgypt and the Bzodas— dMs ami 
msthorship unknown ; 

* (iv) A J^borlsMo narrative of ISie Exodns and passage tliroagh tiie wtldemess, up 

to tht: cnxTion of the Tab<^rTincle, inclnding the earlier portion of the Sinaitio lows^ 
als-D a list of the journeyiiigc. iji the wiliierness, — written by Moses ; 

' (V) A serios of laws delivered during the last tllixl7>nine yeaXB of the jonmej 
through the wilderness, recorded probably by Afose* ; 

*(▼!) A narrative of the events of the second and fortieth yean, with whiehtl^ 
laws have been incorporated, teritten shortly n ftcr the conquest of Canaan ' 

* (vii) Three isolated narratives, concerning Abraliam's war with the four Rings, 
Jetiiro s vi-it to Mosss^ and Balaam's prop ho oiee jmoft g Sfy (tn part at leeuf^ 
foreign origin i 

* ( viii) A variety of explanatory notes, additfons, and occasional alteratlonfl, with a 

few passHjTcs of prrcatcr lenfrth, cliicily from other andent nanativeSy telrodMesiltya 
tcriUr of niULh lati v date — it-rj/ probabh/ in the ilaijx of Saul. 

* Out of these diverse materials wc boli(. vo the lirst lour books of the Pentateuch to 
have been compiled. The proportion in which they are to be found may be roughly 
expressed aa follows : — 

* If these four books were diriftod Into 1,000 equal parts, then (i), the pre-Monaie 
annals would make up lti4 of Ihein ; (ii), (iv), and (v), the Mosaic portions, />76 ; 

the later narrative, 'Jl-1 ; (vii), foreign records, u'tj ; (iii) and (viii), the Elo- 
histu £xodus, and the last remston, lo each.' — 2'he Mosatc origin of the Fentakuch 
wonrideredj pp. 141-161. 

I do not njjree -with mtmy of the critical conclusions above stated. But the reader will 
observe what very important uUutissions are here made, in a book published under 
endiaiiifFtoMiftaoai^ His OlMeluMsinoe said tlu^ , 
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He speaks of God ' making His sun to rise/ Matt.v.46, or of the 
'stars falling firom heaven/ 3rntt.xxiv.29, or of Lazarus being 
'carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom/ Luke xvi.22, or of 
the woman 'with a spirit infinnity,' M-Viom 'Satan Imd bound 
eifrhteen year3/ Luke xiii.lO, &c., without our being at all 
authorised in drawing from them scientific or psychological 
conclusions. 

(iii) Lastly, it is perfectly consistent with the mo-^t entire and 
sincere hAivi in our Lord's Divinity, to hold, as many do, that, 
when Ho vouchsafed to become a * Son of Man/ He took our 
nature fully, and voluntarily entered into all the conditions of 
humanity, and, amonij: others, into that which makes our growth 
in all ordinary knowledge gradual and Um&ed^ We are expressly 
told, in Luke ii.62| that ' Jesue inereased in wMom/ aa weU as in 
'atatuie.* It is not supposed thati in His human nature. He was 
acquainted, more than any educated Jew of the age, irith the 
mysteries of all modem sciences ; nor, with the above statement of 
8t Luke before us, can it be seriously maintained that, as an wfani 
OT young ehUdj He possessed a knowledge, surpsasing lhat of the 
most pious and learned adults of His nation, upon the subject of 
the authorship and age of the diti'erent portions of the Pentateuch, 
At what period, then, of His life upon earth, is it to be supposed 
that He had granted to Him, as the Son of Man, supernaturalhj, 
full and accurate information on these points, so that He should 
be expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms, than 
any other devout Jew of that day would have employed P Why 
should it be thouuht that He would speak with cei*tain Divine 
knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters ot 
ordinary acieuce or hi&toiy ? 

Finally, I am not aware of any breach of the Law of tho 
Church of England, as declared by the recent judgment in the 
Court of Arches, which is involyed in this publication. It is now 
ruled that the words in the Ordination Service for Deacons^ 'I 
do unfeignedly beHeve all the Canonical Scriptures,' must bo 
understood to mean simply the expression of a bond Jide belief, 
that 'the Holy Scriptures contain everything necessary to sal- 
vation,' and 'to that extent they have the direct sanction of the 
Almighty/ 

I am not conscious of havinpf said anything here, which contra- 
venes this decision. Should it be otherwise, and should the strange 
phenonK'n«»n be witnessed, of a Disliop of the Protestant Church of 
Eugiaud, — Uiore especially one, who has been expressly occu]n''d 
in translating the Scriptures into a foreign tongue, — being, pre- 
cluded by the T>aw of that Church from enteiing upon a close, 
critical, fxaminatiou of them, and from bringing before the great 
buuy ul the Church, (not the Clergy only, but the Clergy and 
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Laitj,) the plain, hones^ xosoltB of aaek ciiticiimj I maaA, of 
coune, bear the conaequencen of my act 

But^ meanwhilei I canBot but believe fhat our Chudiy lepin* 
fientiisg, as it 18 Bapposed to do, the religious fading of a free, Pro- 
teatan^ nation, requires na now, as in tli* days of the Refonnation^ 
to protest against all perrersion of the Truth, and all suppression 
of it, for the sake of Peace, or by mere Authority. As a Bbhop 
of that Church, I dissent entirely from the principle laid down hy 
some, that such a question, as that which is here dicciissed, is not 
even an open question for an English clerjryman, — that we fire 
bound by solenm obligations to maintain certain views, on the 
points here involved, to our lives' end, or, at least, to vp'^if/n our 
sacred oliice in the Churchy as soon as ever we feel it impossible 
anv longer to hold them. 

On the contrary, I hold that the foundations of our National 
Church are laid upon the Truth itself, and not upon mere human 
prescriptions, and that the a^nrit of our Ghuieh, as dedaied in fhe 
daya of the Beformation, fuJXj lecognifles my right to use all the 
weight of that office, irith which tiie Fkandcmoe of QoA haa in* 
vested mt, in declaring the Truth, and recommending tiie subject 
of this woric to Ihe thoughtful consideration of English Church- 
men. Nine years ago, I was deemed not unworthy to be called io 
this high office. 1 trust that the labours of those years may be 
accepted as an evidence that, to the best of my power, I have 
atriTen to discharge faithfully the duties entrusted to me, and may 
serve also as a gruarantee, that, in putting forward this book, I am 
acting in no li<,'^ht spirit, but with the serious earnestness of one, 
who believes that he owes it as a duty to the Church itself, of 
which he is a minister, to do his part to secure for the Bible its 
due lionour and authority, and save its devout readers irom 
ascribing to it atti'ibutes of perfection and infallibility, which 
belong to God only, and which the Bible never claims for itself. 
More than all others, I believe, is a Bishop bound to do this, if his 
conscience impels IJm to it,— Inasmuch as he, above others, is 
bound to be an example to the Flock of that walking in the 
light, without which there cannot be true life in a Church, any 
more than in an individual soul, — ^'renouncing the hidden things 
of diflhoneety, not walking in craftiness nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully, but, by manifestation of the Truth, commending 
himself to every man's consdence in the sight of God.' 

If the arguments, on which the conclusions of these first 
chapters rest, shall be found, upon a thorough examination, to 
be substantially well-crrounded and true, I trust that we shall not 
Tc?t until the system of our Church be reformed, and her bounda- 
ries at the same time enlarged, to make her what a National 
Church should be, the Mother of spiritual life to all within the 
realm, embracing, as far as possible, all the piety, and learning, 
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and eam68taefl8^ and goodness, of the nation. Then, at last^ would 
a stop be put to that internecine war bet'ween the servants of one 
God and the professed followers of the same reliiiinm, which now 
is a reproach to our Christian name, and seriously impedes the 
prorrre^^? of truth and charity., both at home and abroad. Should 
the 3>M eption of this book, by the more thoughtt'ul portion of tho 
comniuDity, indicate that such a Reform is possible and probable, 
and will be but a question of time, so that, being able meanwhile 
to speak out plaiitly the truth, we shall have only to bear with the 
inconveniences and inconfliBtencies, which must attend a state of 
tnaiBi1i(»i, it iroold not be necessary for me, or for those who tlunk 
witii me, to leave the Church of England Toluntaril and abandon 
the work to which we have devoted oiinnelyes for life. 

Jr conclusion, I commend this sulject more especially to the 
attention of the Laity. They are happy enough to be able to lay 
aside such questions as these, if they will, while still continuing 
members of the National Church. I implore them to consider the 
position, in which the Clprgij will be placed, if the fact?, brousrht 
forward in thi? bool:, are found to be substantially true. Let 
them exruiiinfj ilu ir own hearts solemnly, in the sight of God, on 
these puinti*. Would they have the Clerfry bound by Subscrip- 
tions and Declarations, to which they would not on any account 
cuiiiinit themselves ? Are they willinj^ that their own sons, who 
may i'eel the Divine call to devote themselves to the ministry of 
souls, should be entangled in these trammels, so galling to the con- 
^ science^ so injurious to their sense of tnitlL and honesty, so 
impeding to tiie freedom and heartiness of their ministrationa P 
Wej indeed, who are already under the yoke, may have for a time 
to hear it, however painful it may be, wlule we struggle and hope 
on for deliverance. But what youth of noble mind, with a deep 
yearning for truth, and an ardent desire to tell out the love of 
God to man, wiU consent to put himself voluntarily into such 
fetters ? It may he possible to represent some of the arguments 
in this book as invalid, others as unimportant. But, if the main 
result of it be true, as I believe it will be found to be, it seems to 
me impossible that, live years hence, unless liberty of speech on 
these matters be frankly acknowledged to belong to the Clergy as 
well as to the Laity, anj- of the more hopeful and intelligent of 
our younpr men will be able, with clear consciencesi to enter the 
ministry of the Ciiui-cli of England. 

I now commit this First Part of my work into the Hands of 
Almighly God, beseeching Hun mexdfully to accept and bless itf 
18 a feeble eSM to advance the knowledge of His Truth in the 
world* 

J. W« NATAL. 

LoMxut: (^^4|1862. 
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THE PENTATEUCH EXAMINED AS AN 
HISTOEICAL NAEEAIiVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

IMTBODUCTOB7 BBIUSXB. 

1. Tbb first fire books of the Bible,— 

commonly called the Pentateuch, or 
Book of Five Volume?,— are snppo«!ed 
by most English readers of the Bible 
to bA?e been -written by Woms, except 
the last chap ter of Deuteronomy, which 
records the death of Mouses, and which, 
of course, it is genendly allowed, must 
have been added by another hand, per- 
haps that of Joshua. It is beHeved 
that Moses wiote under snch speciid 
guidance and teaching of the IToly 
Spirit, t!iat he was preserved from 
making any error in recording those 
matters, vhidi came within his own 
cognisance, and was instructed also 
snpematurally in reRpeet, of eretits, 
which took place before he was bom, 
•—before, indeed, there was a human 
being on the earth to take note of what 
was passing. He was in this way, it is 
supposed, enabled to write a true ac- 
count of the Creation. And, though 
the accounts of the Fall and of me 
Flood, as well as of later events, which 
happened in the timeof Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, may have been handed 
down by tradition from one generation 
to anouier and even, some of them, 
perhaps, written down in words, or re- 
presented in hieroglyphics, and Moses 
may, probably, have derived assistance 
from these sources also m the composi- 
tion of his narrative, yet in all his state> 
ments, it is believed, he was under such 
constant control and sapeiintendenoe 



f of tbe Spirit of God, that lie was kept 

from making any serious error, and 
certainly from Ivriting anythin^^ alto- 
gether nntme. We may rely with un- 
doubting confidence^snch is the state- 
ment iinially made — on tlie historical 
veracity, and infalllLh' accuracy, of the 
Mosaic narrative in all its main par- 
ticulars. 

2. There was a time, in my own life, 

before my attention had been drawn 
to the facts, which make sneh a view 
impossible for most reflecdng and en- 
quiring minds, when I thought thus, 
and could have heartily assented to such. 
lanp;tia{re n«i the following, which Bi r- 
GON, Inspiration, &c. asserts to 
be tiie creed of orthodox believers, and 
irhicb, probably, expresses the beli^ of 
many fingliah Christians at the present 
day: — 

The BiBi^ is none other than the Voice of 
Him that sitteth vpon the Thrwel Every boolc 
of it— erew chapter of it— every verse of it — 
every wonfl of it— every syllable of it— (where 
are we to stop ?) every letter of it— is the direct 
utterance of the Most High! The Bible is 
none other than the WOEd of God— not some 
port of it more, some put of it less, but all 
alike, tbe utteranoe of aim who sitteth upon 
the Throne— ebeolttte—flinltlniw ii ni!i i li ig-^ 

supreme. 

3. Such was the creed of the School in 
which I WHS educated. God is my wit- 
ness! what hours of ^vTet^hedness have 
I spent at times, while reading the "Bible 
devoutly from day to day, andreveren- 
cing every word of it as the Word of 
God, when petty contradictions met me, 
which seemed to my reaf^on to conflict 
with the notion of the absolate histori* 
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cal veracity of every part of Scripture, 

and which, as I felt, in th studi/of nny 
other book^ we should lionestlj treat as 
errors or misstatements, vrithout in the 
least detracting from the real value of 
the book ! But, id those days, I was 
taught that it was my duty to fling the 
suggestion from me at once, 'as if it 
were a loaded shell, shot into the for- 
tress of the soul,' or to stamp out des- 
perately, as with an iron heel, eadi 
s^rk of honest doulit, which God's own 
gift, the love of Truth, had kindled in 
my bosom. And b^ many a painful 
em>rt I succeeded m doing so for a 
season. 

4. V>\\\ my labours, as a translator of 
the Biblo, and a teacher of intelligent 
converts from heathenism, have brought 
me&ceto&eeirithqnestions, from wh ich 
I had hitherto shrunk, but from which, 
under the circumstances, I felt it would 
be a sinful abandonment of duty any 
longer to turn away. I have, there- 
fore, as in the sight of God Most High, 
set myself deliberately to find the 
answer to such questions, with, I trust 
and believe, a sincere desire to know 
the Truth, as God wills us to know it^ 
and with a humble dependence on that 
Divine Teacher, who alone can guide 
us into that knowledge, and help us to 
use the light of our minds aright. The 
result of my enquiry is tbis^ that I 
have arrived at the co&vlcdon,-^a8 
painful to myself at first as it may bo 
to my reader, though piinful now no 
longer under the clear shining of the 
Light of Trath,-~1ihat tlie Pentateuch, 
as a whole, cannot possibly have been 
written by Closes, or by any one ac- 
quainted personally with tlie facts 
which it professes to describe, and, 
further, that the (so-ealled) Mosuc 
narrative, by whomsoever written, and 
though impart in«z; to us, as I fully be- 
lieve it does, revelations of the Divine 
Will and Character, cannot be regarded 
as kUtorically irue» 

6. Let it be observed that I am not 
here speakinp; of a number of petty 
variations and contradictions, such as, 
on closer examination, are found to 
exist thioughont the boolcs, but which 
may be in many cases sufRciently ex- 
plained, by aliening our ignorance of 



all the circumstances of the case, or by 

supposing some misplacemrnt, or loss, 
or corruption, of the original manu- 
script, or by suggesting that a later 
writer has inserted his own g^oos bere 
and there, or even whole passa^ee^ 
which may contain facts or expressions 
at variance with the true ^Mosaic Books, 
and throwing an unmerited suspicion 
u^pon them. However perplexing such 
contradictions are, when found in a 
book which is believeil to be divinely 
infallible, yet a humlde and pious 
faith will gladly welcome the aid of a 
friendly criticism, to relieve it in this 
way of its doubts. I can truly say 
that I would do so heartily myself. 

6. Nor are the difficulties, to which 
I am now referring, of the same kind 
as those, which arise from considering 
the accounts of the Creation and the 
Deluge, (though these of themselves 
are very formidable,) — or the stupen- 
dous character of certain miracles, as 
that of the sun and moon standing 
still, or the waters of the river Jordan 
standing in heaps as solid walls, while 
the stream, we must suppose, was still 
running, or the ass speaking with 
human voice, or the miracles wrought 
by the magicians of Egypt, such as 
the conversion of a rod into a snake, 
and the latter being endowed with life. 

7. They are not such, again, as arise, 
when we regard the trivial nature of a 
vast number of conversations and com- 
mands, ascribed directly to Jt hovah, 
especially the multiplied ceremouial 
minutie, laid down in the Levitical * 
Law. They are not such, even, as 
must bo started at once in most pious 
minds, when such words as tlu se are 
read, professedly coming from the 
Holy and Blessed One, the Father and 

' Faithful Creator ' of aU mankind:*— 

' If the master (of a Hebrew ■ovBilt) liave 
given him a wife, and she havebome liitn sons 
or dauu'litcr.s, t/i'/ jrZ/V arnl her rfiU'h ft) fh<tU be 
her matter' t, and he shall go out free by hlm> 
•eIf,'B.xxU: 

the wife and children in such a au» 

being placed under the protection of 

such other words as these, — 

' If a mnn Fmite iiis servant, or his maid, 
with a rod, and he die- under hand, he shall 
be gurely punished. J^otwUhstanding, if be 
continue a dnv or two, he shall not be 
poniitod: forAciiAiiinoiuy.' &ui.80«31. 
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8. I shall neror forgot the revulsion 
of feeling, with which a very intelligent 
Christian native, with whose help I 
wa^ translating these last words into the 
Zulu toriQnit'', first ]ic;inl tlifm as word? 
said to be uttenxl l>y the same (in-at and 

ious Being, whom I was tt'acliing 
to trust in and adore. His whole 
soul revolted asainst the notion, that 
the Great and Blessed God. th>' ^reroiful 
Father of all mankind, ^voul l -^pf-Ak of 
a servant or maid as mere 'm jiif^ ,' and 
allow a horrihlecrime to go tmpunished, 
because the vii tim of the brutal tuage 
had survived a t\"\v liours ! 

9. But I wish, before proceeding, to 
repeat here most distinctly that my 
reason, for no longer receiving the 
Pentateuch as historically true, is not 
that I find insupemble difficultips 
with regard to the miracles, or super- 
natural revelations of Almighty God, 
recorded in it. but solely that I cannot, 
as a true man, consent any lon<.znr to 
shut my eyes to the absolute, pal j. aide, 
self-contradictions of the narrative. 
We need only consider well the state- 
ments made in the books themselves, 
by whomsoever ^vr^tt':•n. al)Oiit matters 
which they profess to narrate as facts of 
common history, — statements, which 
every Clergyman^ at all events, and 
every Sunday-School Teacher, not to 
sa}', every Christian, is surely bound to 
examine thoroughly, and try to under- 
stand rightly, comparing one pa.ssage 
with another, until he comprehends 
their actual meaning, and is al»lo to 
explain that meaning to otlit rs. If we 
do this, we shall find them to contain 
a series of manifest contradictions and 
inconsistencies, wh ieh leave us, it would 
seem, no alternative but to conclude 
that main portions of the story of t!ie 
Eiodus, though based, probably, on 
some real historical foundation, yet are 
certainly not to be regarded as histori- 
cally tnio. 

10. The proofs, which seem to me to 
be conclusive on this point, I foel it to 
be my duty, in the service of God and 
the Truth, to lay before ray fellow-men, 
not witiiont a ^-olcmn pon^so of the re- 
sponsibility wliich 1 am thus incurring, 
and not without a painful foreboding of 
the serious consequences which, in many 



I e.<»«e9, may rnsne from snch a puVdiea- 
tion. There will be some now, as in 
the time of the iii^t preaching ot Chris- 
tianity, or in the daysof the Reformation, 
who will s! t k to turn their liberty into 
a 'cloke of lasciviousness.' 'The un- 
righteous will be unrighteous still ; the 
filthy wiU be filthy sdlL* The heart, 
that is unclean and impure, will not 
f:\\l to find excuse for indulging its 
lusts, from the notion that somehow 
tha very principle oi a living faith in 
God is shaken, beatuse belief in the 
Pentateuch is shaken. But it is not so. 
Our 1>« Hef in the Living God would 
remain as sure as ever though not 
the Pentateuch only, but the whole 
Bible, were removed. It is written on 
our hearts by God's own Finger, as 
surely as bv the hand of the Apostle 
in the Bible, that ♦ GOD IS, and is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.' It is written there also, as 
plainly as in the BiMc. that •God is 
not mocked,' — tliat, ' whatsoever u man 
soweth, that siiall he also reap,' — and 
that 'he that soweth to the flesh, shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.* 

11. But thert^ will be others of a 
dilTcrent stamp, — mct-k, lowly. lovin» 
souls, who are walking daily with God, 
and have bwn taught to consider a 
belief in th<^ historical veracity of the 
story of the Exodus an e<sf?ential part of 
their religion, upon which, indeed, as 
it seems to them, the whole fabric of 
their faith and hopf in God is based. 
It is not really ho: the Likdit of God'n 
Love did not shine lo-s trulv on jtions 
minds, when Enoch * walked with God * 
of old, though there was then no Bible 
in existence, than it docs now. And 
it is, perhaps, God's Will that we shall 
be taught in this our day. among other 
precious lessons, not to build up our 
luith upon a Bwk, though it be the 
Bible itself, but to realise more truly 
the bb .s^ednpss of knowing that He 
Himself, the Living God, our JFather 
and Friend, is nearer and doser to us 
than any book can be, — that His Voice 
within the heart may be heard con- 
tinually by the obedient child that 
listens for it, and that shall be our 
Teacher and Guide, in the path of duty, 
which is the path of Ufe, when all other 
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helpers— eren the woidfl of the Best of 

Books — may fail ms. 

12. In discharging, liOTreTPr, ttit pre- 
sent duty to God and to the Church, I 
trust that I shall be preserved from 
saying a single word tW may -cause 
wmeeeatary pain to those, who now em- 
brace witli all tlieir hearts, as a primary 
article of Paith, the traditionary \\cvr of 
Scripture Inspiration. Pain, I know, 
I. mtist cause to some. But I feel rery 
deeply that it behoTes every one, who 
would write on such a subject as this, 
to remember how closely the belief in 
the historical truth of every portion of 
the Bible is intCTwoven, at the piesent 
time, in England, with the faith of 
many, whose piety and charity may far 
surpMSs his own. He must beware lest, 
even by rudeness or eai*elessness of 
speech, he 'ofiend one of these little 
ones' ; while yet he m^^y feel it to be 
his duty, as I do now, to tell out plainly 
the truth, as God, he believes, has en- 
abled him to iiee it. And that truth in 
the present instance^ I repeat, is this, 
that the Pentateuch, as a whole, was 
not written by Moses, and that, with 
respect to some, at least, of tlie chief 
portions of the story, it cannot be re- 
garded as historically true. 

13. But the Bible does not, therefore, 
cease to 'contain the true Word of God.' 
to enjoin * things necessary for salvation,' 
to be 'profitable for doctarine, reproof, 
correction, instruction in righteousness.' 
It still remains for us that Book, which, 
whatever intermixture it may show of 
human elements,— of error, infirmity, 
passion, and ignorance, — has yet, 
through Gk»d*8 Providence, and the 
ppecial working of His Spirit on the 
minds of its writers, been the means 
of revealing to us His True Name, the 
ITame of uie only I^Ting and True 
God, and has all along been, and, as 
liir as we know, will never cease to be, 
the mifzhtiest instrument in the hand 
of the Divine Teacher, for awakening 
in our minds just coneeptions of His 
Charscter, and of His gracious and mer- 
ciful dealings with the children of men. 
Only we must not attempt to put into 
the Bible what we think ought to be 
there : we must not lay it down as cer- 
tain beforohand that God could only 



reresl Himself to us by means of an 

infallihh Book. We must be content to 
tak(^ the Bible as it is. and draw from it 
those Lessons which it re:i17y contains. 

14. Accordingly, that which I shall 
do, or endeaTonr to do, in this work, is 
to make out ficom the Bible— at least; 
from the first part of it — what account it 
^iive.s of itself, what it really is, what, if 
we love the truth, we must understand 
and believe it to be, what; if we will 
speak the truth, we must represent it to 
be. I believe assuredly that the time is 
come, in the ordering of God's Provi- 
dence and in the history of the world, 
when such a task as this must be taken 
in hand, not in a light and scofiing spirit, 
but in that of a devout and living faith, 
which seeks only Truth, and follows fear- 
lessly its footsteps, — when such (ques- 
tions as these must be asked, — ^be 
asked reverently, as by those who feel 
that they are treadin? on hallowed 
ground, — but be asketi lirmly, as by 
those who would be able to give an 
account of the hope which is in them, 
and to know that the grounds are sure, 
on which they rest their trust for time 
and for Eternity. 

15. The spirit, indeed, in which such 
a work should be cszried on, cannot be 
better described than In tha words of 
Mr. BuRooN, who says, Int^iraium, 

p.cxU ;— » 

ApproaShtheToltaneof Holy Scrlptare wifh 

the same candour, and in the same unpreju- 
diced spirit, with which you would approach 
any other famous book of high antiquity. 
Study it with, at least, the same attention. 
Give, at least, eqnalheed to all its gtatements. 
Ac-quaint yourself fit Icri^t as industriously 
with itii mctliud and principle, employing and 
applying either witli at least equal fidelity in 
its intenffetation. Altove all,beuare qfpleqfinff 
tridtg wWi itipfa(n Umguage. Beware of mp- 
pressing? any jiart of the evidcnro which it 
supplies to its o\n\ meaning. Be truthful, and 
unprejudiced, and honest, and consistent, and 
logical, and exact thiooghoat, in your work 
of interpretation. 

And again he writes, commending a 
closer attention to Biblical studies to the 

youngermembersof the Uni versity,^.12, 
I oontemidate iSM conttnned exearoae of a 

most curious and pryiDp:, as well as a most 
vigilant and observing, eye. So difHcuIty is to 
bo ijcyli cted; no peooUarity of exprcssion is 
to be disregarded : no minute detail is to be 
overlooked. The hint, let fall in an eni11«p 
chapter, is to ^e comparcti willi a hint let fall 
la the later place. Do tncy iaUy or not f And 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FAMILIES OF JUDAH AND MOSES. 

16. I SHALL, first show, by meaus of a 
feiw prominent instances, tbat the books 

of the Pentateach, in their own account 
of the story which they profess to re- 
late, contain such reraarkal)le contra- 
dictions, and involve such plain impos- 
sibilities, that they cannot be regarded 
as true narratives of aetiial, histotieal, 
matters of fact. 

17. Thb Family of Judah. 

*And the jknw of Judah, Er, and Onan, and 

Shffa?!. and Phnrez, and Zarah; but L'r nnd 
Onan died in the land of Canaan ; and Vie sons 
^nant ttenMBonon and Bauuii,* 0^tL12. 

It appears to be certain that the 
writer here means to say that Ilezron 
and Hamul were born in tlie land of 
Canaan, and were among the seventy 
persons, (including Jacob himself, and 
Joseph, and his two sons,) vho eame 
into Fgt/pt with Jacob. 

' These are the mimes of the children of 
Israel, which came tnio K'jypt,' r.S. 

* All the souls, that came with Jacob into 
Egypt, which came onfe of Mb lofns, besides 
Jacob's son'^ wire?;, were thrrc=core and six,' 
V.26, — which they would not be Avitliout 
Hezroti and Hamul. 

* And the eons ot Joseph, which were bom 
him in Egypt, were two floob ; aD the Boab of 
the honse of Jacob, which cam4 Ma Eggfif 
were tJureescore and ten.' v.27. 

' ThG'* are the n.imes of the children of 
Israel, which came into Eggnt ; every man and 
Us houaeliold came uriUt Jaeob. Ajid all the 
souls, that came out of the loins of Jncnh, 
were seventy souls ; for Joseph was in Egypt 
already.' E.i.1,5. 

* Thy fathers went down uUo Egypt with 
timesoore and ten persons; and now the 
T.oni thy God hath made thee as the BtSIS of 
heaven tor multitude.* D.x.22. 

I assume, then, that the narrative of 

tiie Exodus distinctly involTes the state- 

ment, that the sixty-six persons, * out 
of the loins of Jacob,' who are men- 
tioned in Gr.xlvi, and no others, went 
down with him into £kypt. 

18. Now Judahwaa^m-fy-^too* years 



• Joseph was thirty years old, when he 
' stood licfore Pharaoh,' as povt-mor ot" tlio 
laud of Egypt, 0.xli.4(> ; and from that time 
nine years elapsed, (seven of plenty and two of 
famine,) before Jacob came down to Egypt. 
At that time, therefore, Joseph was thirty- 
nine years old. liut Juduh about throo 

J ears older than Joseph ; for Judah was bora 
i the fourtlh year of Jacob's doatfle marria^, 
O.xxix.35, and J<Mq>h in the seventh, G.xxx. 
24-26, xxxi.41. Hence J udah was forty -two 
old when Jacob went down te Bgypt. 



old, accordiDg to the stoiy, when he 

went down with Jacob into Egypt. 

But if we turn to G.xxxviii, we shnll 
find that, in the course of these ions- 
two years of Jndah's life, the following 
events are recorded to have happened. 

(i) Judah grows up, marries u \vift% 
and has, separtitoly, three sons by her. 

(ii) The eldest of these three sons 
grows up, is mamedf and dies. 

The second grows to maturity, (sap* 
pose in another year,) marries ms 
brother's widow, and dies. 
* The third grows to maturity, (sup- 
pose in another year still,) but dedines 
to take his brother's widow to wife 

She then deceives Judah himself, 
conceives by him, and in due time bears 
him twins, Pharez and Zarah. 

(iii) One of these twins slso grows 
to maturity, and liaa two sons, Hezron 
and Hamul, born to him, before Jacob 
goes down into Egypt. 

19. The above being certainly incre- 
dible, weareobligedtooondudethat one 
of the two accounts must benntme. Yet 
the statement, tliat IFezron and Ha- 
mul were born in tlie hmd of Canaan, 
is vouched so positively by the many 
passages aboTO quoted, whidi sum up 
the ^sevenl^ souls,* that, to giro up 
this point, is to give up an essentiiil 
part of the vrhole gtory. But then, 
this point cannot be maintained, how- 
ever essential to the natratire^ without 
supposing that the other series of events 
had taken place beforehand, which WO 
have seen to be incredible. 

20. The Family of Moses. 

'And Uosefl was content to dwell with 
the man; and ho gave Moses Zipporali Ids 
dnu{?hter, and she bare him a pon, aiid ho 
called his nimie ( itrshom ; lor hn sjiid. 1 have 
been a stranger in a stranLrt: land.' E.ii.21,22. 

Proceeding a step further in the his- 
tory, we find here also, apparently, a 
great inconsistency. Moses 'wasgrown,' 
E.ii.ll — 'full forty years old,* Acts vii. ' 
23.— when he slew the Egyptian, im- 
mediatf ly after wliich event ho fled to 
Midian, where he * was content to dwell 
with the man,* Jethro, and married his 
daughter. When, however, he returned 
to Egypt, we are told that he was nghty 
yejirs old, E. vii. 7, and then he had two 
sons, E.xTiii.3, young ekUdren, whom 
he *8etupon an ass' with their motiher^ 
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E.iT*20, and one of whom their mother 
drcuraeised by the.way, E.iv.25. 

21. "We must, consequently, suppose 

either that Moses, though already forty 

yean old, lived nearly forty years with 

Jethro before he took Zipporah to wife, 

— althonch the story would lead us to 

conclude that she was one of the 'seven 

daughters' of Jethi*o, whom Moses, at 

his first coming to Midian, * helped ' 

at the well, and 'watered their iloek,' 

E.ii.l7, — or else that Closes lived with 

Zippnnih nenrly forty years before ehe 

bare him her first child. But these 

■uppositions are both of them at Turi- 

ance with the plain, natural, meaning of 

E.ii.21,22, as quoted above, from which 

we should infer, — unless we choose to 

Jforca another meaning upon it, — that 

Hoses married Zipponh soon aiEter he 

had consented to dwell with Jfdhzo, and 

that Oershom was "^rn to him in due 

course of time after his marriage. And 

so the name of bis second son, ' Eliezer ' 

* God is a help^' is expressly said to have 

been given, — 

' because the God of my Fatlicr, Mtid he, was 
mine help, and delivered me from tke sword of 
Pharaoh,' E.xviii.4, — 

which also points to a recent escape 
from danger in Egypt, and not to a 
deliverance wrought for him nearly forty 
years ago. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE NTTMBER OF THE COXOREGATION. 

22. ' And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 
. . . Gather thou all the Congregation together 
unto the door of the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion. And Moses did as Jehovah commanded 
hitn. And the Asst^iiibly ucas gat hr red together 
unto the door qf tM Tabernacle qf the (kmgrega- 
tkm: L.viii.1-4. 

First, it api>ears to be certain that 

by the expressions used so often, here 
and elsewhei*e, 'the Assembly,' 'the 
whole Assembly,' 'all the Congrega- 
tion,' is meant the whole body of the 
people - or, at all events, the adult 
males in the-priine cf lift- aTno:i2" them 
— and not merely the ciders or heads 
of ihii fto^h\ as some have supposed, 
in order to escape firom sudk dimcnlties 
as that which we are about to consider. 

' Tlie irhole Assembly of the rnncrrefrntion of 
Israel chilli kill it in the cvciiin;/.' K.xii.tJ. 
' Tlie ' ' 1 ' ■ Congregation of tht- e'ljiltlivn of 

Israel marmared agakist Hoses and Aaxoa in 



the wililorness; and the children of Israel ?a1(l 
unto theui, ... Ye have brought us forth 
into this wilderness, to kill thifl«Stole^«Mfli(l4f 
with hunger.' E.xviS,^. 

• Take ye the stun of all the Congregation of 
the childi-en of Israel.' N.i.2. 

Korah ' gathered all the Congregation against 
Moses and Aaron, unto the door of the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ; nnd the glory of 
Jfhovah aijpcared unto all (he Congregation. 
. . . An<l M<<-e> rose ii]), and went nnto Da- 
than and Abiram, and the eldars of Jsrael fol- 
lowed him,' N.icvLl9,S6,— 

where tlie 'elders* are plainly dis- 
tinguished from 'all the ConErre^a- 
tiou,' as are the 'princes' from 'ail the 
Assembly,' in the following passage : — 

* When they (dukl] blow with them (the two 

tn!nri)ets). nf! the Afmnhfn shall assemble 
tlioiuaclves to tliee at this door of the Taber- 
na<-le of the Congregation ; nnd, if thou blow 
but with one trmnpet, then the princest which 
are beads of the thoiuands of Israel, ihall 
gather themselves untO tiiee.' N.x.3.4i 

23. Now tl^e men in the prime of 
life, * above tweuty yean* uf age,' N.i.3, 
were more than 600,000 in namber. 
We may reckon that the women in the 
prime of life were about as many, the 
males under twenty years, 300,000, 
the females undertwenty years, 300,000, 
and the old people, male and female 
together, 200,000, making the whole 
number about two millions. This 
number is, indeed, a rery inoderiite es- 
timate. Jn Horxe's Inirod. ii.^.205, 
they are reckoned to have formed ' an 
aggregate of upwards of three millions.' 
Accoi^ingly, C-i:s.vr, Bell. Gaff. \. 29, says 
that theHelretii numbered 92,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, whilst their 
whole population 'inelndingchildren,oId 
men, and women,' amounted to 368,000 
suuls, or exactly four times the former 
number. In short, Xov ymeral purposes, 
we may fairly compare the whole body 
of Israelites, together with the * mixed 
multitude,' E.xii.38, to the entire popu- 
hition of IvOXDOX, which was 2,302^236, 
by the census of increased to 
2*,803,03d, by that of IbGL 

24. This vast body of people, then, 
received on this occasion, and on other 
similar occasions, as we are told, an 
express command from Jehovah Him- 
self, to assemble 'at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Googregation.' Of 
course, no one would suppose that every 
indh'idt'af v,-m\\(]L be able to attend such 
a 8ummoii&, or would be expected to do 
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00. Many might he pfrerentod by sick- 
ness, many V-y accidental circumstauces, 
and others l>y other claims of duty. 
Yet still thf number of persons implied 
in the expression, 'all the Congrega- 
tion,' the ' whole AMembly/ must mirely 
be imderstood to fxar sonie reasojiahte 
j>roporfi"Ji to the whok number. At all 
events, the great body of the 603,5o0 
warriors ought, wenuutbefieTC^ tohare 
ob^ed sQch a BtTine oonunaod, and 
hastened to present themselves at the 
' door of the Tabernacle of the Congre- 
gation.' 

25. And 80 aaye Dr. McCatji^ JBr- 
amination of Part /» p.\l^ — 

The whole congregation was oonvefeed or 

Bummoncd— [i.^*. ' not merely theftOO ,000 adult 

miiU's. but women ainl oIiiMrfii.' its h.- ' fivuly 
admits.'] And all thiis ojnvokcil, who wci*e 
not prevented, turned out of their tents to 
assist at a great national oeremony* the oon- 
Hocration of Aaron's Prieathood. 

Supposing, then, with him, p,18, — 

that a." many could of this great multi- 
tude SiOOil ui tlie door.— that the princes, 
elders, and oflBc< rs. XnA tlie proce^k-noy.— tlmt 
tiaevest stood bfJund and aboat,with their faces 
turned to the Taboiiaele, knowing wliat 
going on, and e\-]K>rring flome msnlftntietton 
of the Lorn s PieBt uce,— 

let QB tiy to realise more distinctly, by 
the aid of a numerical example, to what 

this statement jimountf. — the prodip- 
OXL6 nuinltt r of people here concerned, 
and the iucredibility of the fact which 
le here naxrated. 

26. Kow the whole width of the 
TafKrnaclr Wfis 10 cubits or 18 feet, 
reckoning the cubit at feet^ and 
its length was 80 cnbks or 54 feet 
Allowing two feet in width for each 
full-grown Tn;in, nino men could just 
have j^tncxl in front of it. Supposing, 
then, that 'ail the Congregation * of 
adxilt males in the prime of life 
had given duo heed to the Divine 
Smnmons, and had hastened to take 
their stand, side by side, as closely m 
possible, in front of the whole md of 
the Tabeniade,in whidi the door or 
entmnee waB» they would have reached, 
allotvinjj IB inclu-s between efteh ranlc 
of nine men, for a distance of more 
than 100,000 feet, — in fact, nearly 
twmtj^ miles f or, if we reckon, with 
3>r. McCaul, the old men, women, nnd 
children, for a distance of more than 
sixty miks / It is surely inconceivable 
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that such an enonnons congregation^— 
the warriors alono being nearly twice 

the irh'Ji- jii'puJatiiui "f Maxciiesttr, 
— should have been^uunnoncd expressly 
by Jeho\'ah Himself, to attend for the 
purpose of witnessing a ceremony, 
taking place in a tent eighteen paces 
long and six wide, whieh could only 
have beeu seen by a few standing at 
the door. 

all lnr.,,1: 

' An'{ M'.xf s culled all Jsrml, and mid u/tto 
them.' ]).v.l. 

*A$ui qftnyardhemA oil the word* of the 
Lmt^tkewntingt and Ote citr$%n<js, accordtri'j to 
all Utat tchirh is irritd u in tfi-' Ji wk of the Laic, 
TItfre teas not u ict/rd of all that Motes com- 
numded, which Joshua read not b^fSft all the 
Congregation Ittrael^ mth the teomm, md the 
little ones, and Ote drmgen thatwtr e am9 t t ta n $ 
anwnd them.' Jo.viU.U,3fib 

AVo havo just seen that ' all the Con- 
greijation of Israel, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the strangers 
that were conTersant among them,' 
may bo reasonably compared to the 
will 'If })ojmlation of London. ITow, 
then, is it eouceival»le that a man siiould 
do what Joshua is here said to have 
done, nnless, indeed, the reading evety 
' word of all that Moses commanded,' 
with * the blessincrs and cursinprs, ac- 
cortiiug to all that is written in the 
book of the Law,' was a mere dumb 
show, without the least idea of those 
most solemn words being heard by those 
to whom they were ad<]rr«<fMl ? For, 
surely, no human voice, unless sU ength- 
ened by a miracle of which the Si^tp- 
tnre tells us nothing could have reached 
the ears of such an enormons body of 
people, howevertheymi^ht be arranpred. 
Under favourable circumstances, many 
thousands, perhaps, might hear the 
voice of a speaker. But imaeine the 
whole population of London addressed 
at one time liy one man ! 

'in. Jt may be said, indeed, that 
only a portion of this great host was 
really present, though 'all Israel* is 
spoken of. And this mij?ht have been 
allowed without derogating frum tlie 
general historical value of the book, 
though, of course, not without impeach* 
ing the Utcral accuracy of the Scripture 
narrative, which by some is so strenu- 
ously maintained. But the words above 
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quoted from Joshua are so comprehon- 
sive, as to imply that, at least, the 
great body of the Congregation was 
present, and not only present, but able 
to hear the words of awful moment 
which JiMibna addressed to them. And 
Xhf expressions of D.xxix. 10,11, are 
still more decisive on this point: — 

* Ye stand (hit day, all of you, before Je- 
ImaK jfow Oodf—youv captains of your tribes, 
your elders, and yonr officers, all the men of 
Israel, — your little ones, your wives, and the 

stranger that is in tliy Tamp, from the 
bewer of tbj wood unto the drawer of ttiy 
water.* 

29. Thus in the 'Morning Heiald' 

report of the entrance of Garibaldi 
into London there occurs the following 
passage : — 

IiOWDOV tnmed ont too nwui ami a wonion 
— and a child— along tbe loste £K>m Mine 
Elms to Stafford House. 

We accept this as a fair rhetorical 
description of the immense mass of 
people, which welcomed the Italian 

lirro : though rvcn tliat enormous 
crowd was after all but a small fraction 
of ' all London ; ' and we will suppose 
that, when jNIoses * called all Israel,' 
D.xxix. 2. to hear his last words, the 
mimlM rs who attended at the summons, 
and who are recognised in theabove pass- 
age, Djadx.10,11, as actuailj standing 
before him, did not in reality exceed 
some such small fraction of the whole 
population of Israel. Yet who couhl 
believe that Garibaldi addressed at 
one time the multitude of human 
beings, that crowded the rrmh for 
tliree miles, from Nino Elms to St. 
James's Park?— or that a host like 
this, large enough to throng Hyde 
Park from one end to the other, could 
have assembled — much less, could have 
been summoned to assemble — in order 
that a few standing in front might 
witness what was passing at the door 
of his host's house in Piriuce's Gate ? 
In short, while it is conceivable that 
a later writer, imngining such scenes 
as these, may have employed such ex- 
aggei«ted expressions as occur in the 
above passages, it cannot be believed 
that an Pt/e-wiinfss, irifh ih>'. actual 
/acts of th>' rase })> fure him, could have 
expre.s.-^ed Imuaclf in bucli exU'avagant 



CHAPTER rr. 

Tirr, c\Mv axd the priest's duties. 

;$(). 'Arni the skin of Ute bullock, and all his 
fUsh, with hit head, and with hit legs, and hi* 
mwareU, and hit dung, even the leboU Mtodk, 
thaii he (the J^ietf) carrp forth v^lhmA Ae 
Camp,wnio a deon /^' v ' , u here the ashes are 
poured out, and burn him on the wood withjire. 
Where the atltes are pounA tut, Umt AON Ae 
be tmnu: h,iv.n,l2. 

* Amdi^PriettthallputonhUlhimgarmaitt 
and his linen brm-hcs shall he put upon hit 
flesh, and take up Uie as/tes vhich the Are hath 
consumed UJith tlte burnt offering on the Altar, 
md he shall put them betide the Altar, And he 
duill put offM* gmtitents, andptdtmtfther gar* 
mentf, and carnj forth the ashes toithOMt th$ 
Camp unto a clean place.' L.vi. 10,11. 

We iiave seen (23) that the whole 
population of Israel at the Exodus 

may he reckoned at two millions. Now 

we cannot well allow for a living man, 
witli room for his cooking, sleeping, and 
other necessaries and conveniences of 
life, lees than three or four times the 
space required for a dead one in his 
grave. And even then the different 
ages and sexes would be very disagree- 
ably crowded together. Let us allow, 
however, for each person on the average 
throe times 6 feet by 2 feet, the size of a 
coffin for a full-grown man, — that is, 
let us allow for each person 36 square 
feet or four square yards. Then it fol- 
lows that for two millions of people, 
(without making any allowance for the 
Tabernacle itselif, and its Court, and the 
44,000 Levites, male and female, N.iiL 
39, *who pitdied round about it,' N.i. 
53,) the Camp mnst have covered, the 
people being crowded m thickly as 
possible, an area of 8,0()().000 f«quaro 
yards, or more than 1,062 acres of 
ground. 

31. Upon this very moderate estimate, 
then, (which in truth is far within the 
mark,) we must imagine a vai^t encamp- 
ment of this extent, swarming wiui 
people, more than a mile and a half 
a'Tcss in each direction, with the Taber- 
nacle in the centre. And so says Jo&£- 
Fuus, Ant, IILxii.5 : — 

It mm like a wdl-^tppointsd toaifot; and 

everything Avas there rt«dy for enle in dne 
onlfr ; and ail Kirts of artiflcers were in the 
sliojjs : :inil it rest mhlal notllinff 80 much a.-, a 

city, that sometimes was movetUde, and aome* 
timfls was flzed. 

ThoB the rsfiue and oshea of these 
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sacrifices vrould have bad to be carried 
oat for a distflooeof tiuee-qvartem of a 
mile. And it would 866in, ftom the | 
■econd of the passairos above quoted, 
that the Priest hinut if in person waa to 
do this, or, at least, to supenntend the 
hamaatM of doing it. From tiie outside 
also of this p:reat camp, wood and 
water would have had to be fetched j 
for all purposes, if, indeed, such sup- 
plies of wood or water, for the wants of 
such a nraltitode as thii^ could have 
been found at all in the wilderness, — 
under Sinai, for instance, where they 
are said to have encamped for nearly 
twelve months together. How much 
wood would remain in saeh a neigh- 
bourhood, after a month's consumption 
of the city of London, even at inid- 
Bummer? And the 'ashes,' &;c., of 
tiie whole camp, for a population like 
that of LoxDoN, would hare had to be 
carried out in like manner, through 
the midst of the crowded mass of 
people. They could not surely all 
have gone outside the camp fat the 
necessities of natium. There were the 
aged and infirm, women in childbirth, 
sick persons, and young children, who 
could not have done this. 

32. But, indeed, the very &et^ that 
provisions for ensuring cleanliness, such 
as that laid down in D.xxiii. 12-14, — 

' for Jehovah thy God walkoth in the midst 
of thy cami); thm:ioro hhiiU thy ('lunj) tx) 
boly, that He aee n o unclean thing in tbee, 
ana ton awaj firam thee,*'— 
would have blen so limitad in their 
application, is it'^df a very convincing 
proof of the unhistorical character of 
tiie whole narrative. It is true that this 
partiedlav direction is laid down, as 
appeals from the context, with special 
reference to a moveable camp of soldiers 
engaged in a military expedition. Yet 
how much more neoeasaiy mnst some 
such a provinon hare mmi, for the 
vast stationary camp of two millions? 
Or, rather, how is it conccivaltlo that 
such a camp could have existed with- 
out anv sewage arrangements, without 
- VKti die assistance for this purpose of 
a small running str. am of water? And 
what would such a stream have been 
to the whole population of London ? 

83. But how huge does this difficulty 
leeome^ i^ instead of taldiig tha eioes- 



sively cramped area of 1652 acres, less 
than thrm sgwore «i£fes, for such a 
Camp as this, we take the more reason* 
able allowance of the Kt v. T. Scott, who 
says, 'this encampment is computed tp 
have formed a moveable city of twelve 
milee square,' that lay about thesiiacf 
London itself — as it might well ba» 
, considering that the population was as 
large as that of London, and that in 
the Hebrew tents there were no first, 
second, third, and fonith stories^ so 
crowded garrets and underground cel- 
lars ! In that case, the offal of these 
sacrifices would have had to be carried 
a distance of six miles ; and the same 
difficulty would have attended each of 
the other transactions above-mentioned. 
In fact, we have to imagine the Priest* 
having himself to convey, — we may 
suppose, with the help or hj the handfi 
of others, — from St. Paul's to the out- 
skirts of the Metropolis, the 'skin, and 
flesh, and head, and legs, and inwards, 
and dung, even the whole bullock,' and 
rliL' people having to cany ont their 
rubbish in like manner, and bring in 
their daily supplies of water and fuel, 
after first cutting down the latter 
where they could find it ! Further, we 
— I ■ I. I I | i 

• ThcTo prohaMy wag at Jeruaalem some 
place *out<ddt' thf camp,' i.e. outsido the wall 
of the city, whcri^ ' the ashes were potired out,' 
and whither, in Davtd's or SoUmon's time and 
afterwards, the remains of etttein lae ri floes 
were actnnJly carrioci, by one or more of the 
oflUciatmg priest* or their attendantfl. See 
2Ch.xxix.l6, 'and tho priohti) went into tho 
inner part of the House of Jehovah, and 
brought ont all the nneleaaneM that fheffOQlid 
in the Temple of Jehovah into the court of ths 
House of Jehovah. And the Levites took It. 
to curry it abroad into the brook Kldron.' And 
compare Heb.xiii.ll,l'J,— ' For the bodlM 0< 
thofle beastB, whose blood is brought into tlfi 
Bunctnnry by tho High Priest for lin, 
burned without the camp. Wherefore JesDS also, 
tliut He might sanctify the people wltil SIm 
own blood, suffered tcithout the gate* 

It is inoonodvable that any lawgiver, wMk 
the actual camp b^ore him, as large and popa- 
Idus jus London, could have laid down suQh 
(lirL-ctions as those in L.iv.ll,12.vi.l0,ll, for 
the priest. It is, however, conceivable that 
a writer, living (suppose) in JkuUTt or 
' Solomon's days, and wishing to connect 
practices which actually existed in thoee times 
with those which mii-'ht be supiK)stxl to have 
existed in the wilderness, — not having, there- 
fore, the Camp itself before his eyes, but 
, only imo^fttetr the State of things in qnestipn 
>^a]d, for want of doe co n ri dsra tl n n, have 
oammittodinflili ea inaArcctaMeastbli. & 

0 
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hare to imapne half a million of men 
going out daily,— the 22,000 Levites 
for a distance tix mtZtf,— from St. 
Fool's to the suburbs, fior the oommon 
ueeMBlMt of natiixei 
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tribe, and the total number summed 



CHAPTER V. 

ISRAELITES NTJMBEHED, DWBLLWO 
IN TENTS, ANB AHMED. 

84. The Israbutss NUiiuEiiED. 

' *Aiid Jehovah $paJt« unto Mosu^ saying, 
Whm iham taint the turn of the children of Israel 
rr ffrr thnr number, thm ihaU Uve$ (five every 
u raiisoiH for his sout unto Mo9ah uhen thau 

uumberest Uiem, 'hat (here be no plague anumg 
them when thou numberest them. This they shall 
give, event one thatpasftth among them that are 
Humbfrecl, Haifa sfieiel after the shekel of the 
Oanctuary; (a sMcel is twenty gerahs;) an half 
sheielshaUt$Ul»^ffllriiig<ffJtl»09ak** B^xxx. 
11-13. 

The expression, 'shekel of the Sanc- 
tuary/ in the above passage, or, as 
wmM sender it, 'sacred ehdkd,' coul l 
hardly have been used in this way 
until there wn,<f a Sanctuary or sacred 
eystem in existence, or, rather, until it 
liad been tome Hms in eiistonoey and 
«Qc3i a phvue had become familiar in 
the mouths of the people. Whereas 
here it is put into the mouth of Jehovah, 
^speaking to Moses on Mount Sinai, six 
or wwn months before the Tabemade 
was made. Some, however, suppose 
that the words *a shekel is twenty 
gerahs,' which appear like a later note 
of explanation, are a Divine definition 
of the shekel for the first time. 

8fiL Bnt these words direct that 
whenever a numbering of the people 
should take place, each one that is 
numbered should pay a ' ransom fot hui 
•oal* of half a shekel Now in E.xxxviii. 
26 m lead of sodi a tnboto beiiig 
paid, — 

*A bekah for ererr man, that Is, balf a 
• ^ttM after the shdnl of tiie SaaetinnvCMr 

every one that ^vo^^t to be nnmlwDBd, ooni 
twenty years old aud upward.' 

Here, then, it seems, the atonement- 
money is eoUeeted ; bat nothing is 
raid of any census being taken. On 
the other hand, in N.i.1-46, more than 
six months after the date of the former 
oocasion, we have an account of a very 
fi)imal nnmbering of the people, the 
lesiilt being gpren for each particular 



up at tiie end. And here, therefove^ 

the census is made, but there is no in- 
dication of any aUmemev t-money being 
paid. The omission in each case might 
be considered, of course, as accidental, 
it being supposed that, in the first in- 
stance, the numbering really took place, 
and in the second the tribute was paid, 
thoiifirh neither circumstance is men- 
tioned- 

86. But then it is surprising that 

the number of adult males should have 
been identically the same (603,550) on 
the first occasion as it was haij a year 
afterwarda. And each aeooont pro- 
fesses to be a strictly acenrate account 
of the numbers in question, — the first 
being checked, it were, and yeritied, 
thrice over, in ii.xxxviii, viz. in «.25, 
where the silver paid is reckoned in 
talents and shekels, in t?.26, where the 
number of men is given, and in 27,28, 
where the separate portions of silver 
are specified, which were devoted to 
different purposes,— and the second 
being verified, in like manner, by the 
numbers of the tribes being repeated 
tvyice over, and summed up in differ- 
ent ways, N.i,ii. 

37. In this interval of six months, had 
none arrived at maturity, i.e. 'twenty 
years,' N.i.3, who would be numbered 
at the census, but would not have paid 
the atonement-money ? Or, of tbose 
who had died or \)&iomB superannuated 
in this interval, out of a populfition as 
large as that of London, where the 
mortality (of aii ages) is 1260 weekly, 
were there none who had paid the 
* atonement-money,* bnt would not be 
numbered n t the census ? Or must 
we suppose that the number of super- 
numeraries in the one case was miraea- 
lously ordered so as to smetfjr balaoM 
that in the other? 

86. Tbb IsEAHLxns sivBixmci nr 

TENTS. 



' Take ye every man for them *Meh are in 
hietentt,* MjMt, 
Here we find that, immediateilj after 

their coming out of Egypt, the people 

were provided with tents, — cumbrous 

articles to have been carried, when 

they fled out in haste, — 
( Tiktaig disir dough brfore it was lesTSDSdt 
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their kneadiog-troa^is being bound up in 
ttetrck>tbe»Tipon their duraldexv,' B.xiL3A. 

It is true, this statement confliCtB 

strangely with that in L.xxiii.42,43, 

where it is assigned as a rejison for 

their ' dwelliiig in booths ' fur seven 

days at the Feast of Tabernades,— 

• That your generations may know that I 
mads the children oi Israel to dwell in booths, 
wbm I broni^ t2iem oot of the land of 

39. There is no indication, however, 
in the story that they ever did live in 
booths, nor is it conceiTable when they 
coold have done so. For it cannot 
surely be supposed that, in the huriy 
and confusion of this flight, t!iey had 
time to cut down * boughs and bushes ' 
to make booths of, if even tlieie wefe 
treee from which to cut th«n. But, 
however this may be, they must have 
needed firom the first suiue kind of 
shelter from the heat and cold, and 
privacy in some way or other for the 
neceesities of social life. And we are 
required to believe that tlui/ had U nts, 
at all events, as these are repeatedly 
mentioned in the story ; whereas booths 
.am only spoken of in this siugle passage 
of the book of Leviticus. 

40. Now, aUowing ten persons for 
each tent,— (a Zulu hut in Natal eontains 
on an average ouly three and ahalj\) — 
two millions of people would require 
200,000 tents. How thsn did they ac- 
qiiirr these? Had they provided thi-^ 
eii' Tiiious number in expectation of 
marching, wiieu all their request was 
to be ^wed to eo * for three days into 
the wildemessy* £.v.3 ? For they were 
not livinp in tents in the land of Egypt, 
as we gather from the fact, that they 
were to take of tlie blood of the paschal 
lambb and ' strike it on the two nde- 
potttt and on the Uniel or upper door- 
f08t,* of their houses, E.xii.7, and none 
of them was to * go out at the door of 
kis house until the morning,' v.22. 

41. Bnt^ farther, if they had had 
these tents, how could they have carried 
them? They could not have borne 
them on their shoulders, since these 
were already occupied with other 
hardens. And these burdens thera- 
selves were by no means insignifi- 
cant. For, besides their 'kneading 
tioughsi' with the dough unleavened, 



'bound up in their clothes upon their 
shouldMrs,' as well as all other ueces> 
saries for duly domestic use^ for sleep- 
ing, cooking, there were the in- 
fants and youTi'jr children, who couhl 
scarcely liavo gone on foot twenty miles 
a day a^ the story requires ; there were 
the aged and infirm persons^ who must 
have likewise needed assistance ; they 
must have carried also those goods of 
various kinds, which they brought ovA. 
of theur treasures so plentifully for the 
making of the Tabeniaele; and, above 
all this, th^ must have taken with them 
grain or /{our rnovgh for at hiust a 
month's use^ since they had no mauna 
given to them tiU they eama into the 

wilderness of Sin, — 

'On the flff . '^th (lay of the second month 
afu;rihuirdci>iui.iiig uiiLof the limdof Egyi>t,' 
E.xvi.l. 

42. There were the cattle certainly, 
which might have Ijeen turned to some 
account for this purpose, if trained to 
act as padc-oxen. But then what a 
prodigious number of trained oTon 
wonld have been needed to carry these 
200,000 tents 1 One ox will carry 
120lbs.»and a canvas t&nt, * that will 
hold two people and a fair quantity of 
luggage,' wei^'hs from 25 to 40 lbs. 
(Galton's Art of Travel, p;;.33,177). 
Of such tents as the above, with poles, 
pegs, &c., a single ox might, possibly, 
cjirry four^ and even this would require 
50,00*0 oxen. But th(>3e would be of 
the lifihtest modern material^ whereas 
the Hebrew tents, we may suppose, 
were made of hair, E.xxvi.7, zxxvi.l4, 
or, rather, of siin, E xxvi.l4t xxiTil9, 
and M'ere, therefore, of eouf*<\ much 
heavier. Also, these latter -were family 
tents, not made merely for soldiers or 
trav^ers, and required to be Tenr mudi 
lai^rer fbr purposes of common decency 
and convenience Oiif^ ox, perhaps, 
might have carried one such a tent, 
large enough to accomodate ten per- 
sons, with itB apparatus of pole and 
cords: and thus they would have needed 
for this purpose 200.000 oxen. But 
oxen are not usually trained to cany 
goods upon their backs as packHxaen, 
and will by no means do so if untrained. 

43. Thb Israelites ahmsd. 

out 0/ iufui ii/ Lij^yi^' K.xiii.l8i 

c2 
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86 THE ISRAELITES AHMED, &e. 

The Hf'T)rew word "wliich is here 
rendprod 'harnessed,* appears to mean 
* urmed ' or ' in battle array,' ia all the 
other passages where it 

Jo.i.H, 'Bat yo shall pass Ix^foro your 
bretltren armed, aU the miglity men of valour, 
and help them ; 

Jo.iv.1?, * And tho chiWrrn of Ronhf^n, an-l 
the cMIrlrcn of Ga/l, and lialf tlie tribe of 
Mana.'iseh, jta^scrl over amifd before the chil- 
dren of Isradjjas Moses spako onto them ; 

Jn.Til.ll, *Tbeti went be down, with 
T'hnrah his servant, unto the ontaide of tlie 
armed men that were in the host.' 

44. It is, however, inconceivable that 
this down-trodden, oppressed people 
should luive been allowed by Pharaoh 



to possess arms, so as to turn out 
at a moment's notice 600,000 armed 
men. Jf such a mighty host, — nearly 
nil: I' times as great as the whole 
of Wellin^'toirs army at Waterloo, 
— (69,686 men, Alison's Hisforf/ of Eu- 
rope, xix.p.401), — had had arms in 
their hanos, -woiUd they not have risen 
long ago for their liberty, or, at all 
events, wotiltl tliore have been no 
danger of their rising? Besides, the 
warriors formed a distinct caste in 
Egypt, as Hbeodotus tells us, ii 165, — 

* being in number, when they are most 
nnmeroiu, 160,000, ncno of whom learn anv 
meohftniofil art, bnt apply tbemadveB whol.^ 

t^^ niiii'^iry aflfairs,' 

Are we to suppose, thon, that the Israel- 
ites acquired their arms by 'borrowing' 
on the night of tiie £zodas ? Nothing 
whatever is soad of itbis» and the idea 
itself is an extravagant one. But, if 
even in this, or in any other, way they 
had come to be possessed of arms, is it 
to be believed that 600,000 armed men, 
in the prime of life, would have cried out 
in panic terror, 'sore afraid,* E.xiv.lO, 
when they saw that they were being 
pursued ? 

45. The difllealty of beiteving this 
has led many commentators to endea- 
vour to explain otherwise, if possible, 
the meaning of the word. Accordingly, 
in tiie mai^n of the English Bible we 
find suggested, instead of 'homessed' 
or * armed,' in all the above passages 
except Jo.iv.r2, * by fire in a rank.' 
And otjjers again explain it to mean 

* by fifties,' as the five thousand were 
arranged in the wilderness of Bethsaido, 

j^ark vI. lO. 

46. It /will bo soeo, however, that 



these meanings of the word inU not at 

all suit those other passsiages. And, 
indeed, by adopting the first of them, we 
should only get rid of one difficulty to 
introduce another quite as formidable^ 
For, if 600,000 men marched out of 
Egypt * five in a rank,' allowing a yard 
for marching room between each rank, 
they must have formed a column 68 
miles long, and it wotdd have taken 
several days to have started them all 
off, instead of their going out alto- 
gether 'that self-same day,' E.xii. 
41,42,51. On the second sappositionf 
they might have formed a column 
seven miles long, which was certainly 
possible in the open, undulating, desert 
between Cairo and Suez. But it can- 
not smrely be supposed that the strong; 
able-bodied, men kept regular ranks» 
as if marcliing for war, when they 
were only hasting out of Eg}-pt, 
and when their services must have 
been so mneh required for the assist- 
ance of the weaker members of their 
faniib'es. the women and <r^iMraiti^ the 
sick, infirm, and aged. 

47. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the Hebrew wend may have been 
used originally of warriors, with reftx>- 
enoe to their marching in ranks of 
ftvo or fifty, but may here b6 used in a 
metaphorical sense, to express the idea 
that they went <ottt of £^'pt 'with a 
high hand,' Kziv.8, in » spirited and 
orderly manner, not as a mere hunry* 
ing, confused, rabble. 

48. But, if this be admitted, we must 
still ask where did they get the armour, 
with which, about a month afterwazds, 
they fought the Amalekites, E.xni, 
8-13, and * discomfited them with the 
edge of the sword*? And whence 
came the 'swords * and * weapons* men- 
tioned in E.xxxii.27, D.i.41 ? It may, 
perhaps, be paid that they had stripped 
the Egyptians, whom they saw * lying 
dead upon the sea-shore,' £^v.30. 
And so writes JosKFKU8^<.n.xvL0 

On the next day, Mo?es patherci together 
tho weapons af the Elgjrptians, which were 
brought to tiwosmp oFthe HMmws by the 

current of the sea and the force of the winds 
assisting it. And he conjectured that this 
also happened by Di%-ine Providence, that iO 

they might not be cl-^<titnte of weapons. 

It is plain that Joasmus had per* 
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OF THE PASSOVER. 



eeired the difficulty. The Bible-story, 

however, sajrs nothing aboat this strip- 

pang of the dead, as surely it mu&t huxe 

done, if it really took place. And, 

thoufih body-armour might have been 

obtained in this way, would swords, 

and spean, and shields, in any number, 

have oeen wsahed npon the shore by 

the wsivps, or hnre been retained, still 

^{rasped in the hands of drowning; men ? 

49. If, theu, the historical venieity of 

this part of the Fentateach is to bemain- 

tained, we mnst beUeye that 600,000 

men in the prime of life, of whom some 

portion at lea&t were armed, had, 

by reason of their long servitude, te- 

oome 80 debased and inhuman in their 

cowardice, — (and yet they fought 

bravely enoueh with Amalek a month 

afterwards,) — that they could not strike 

a single blow for their wives and chil* 

dren, if not for their own lives and 

lib< r!:i s, 1 ut could only weakly wail, 

and murmur agiiiu4>t Moses, saying, — 

'It had been better for us to serve the 
Egyptians, than that WO dwalil die in the 
wildemami' £.xiv.l2. 

CHAPTER VL 
TBB nTsnrunoK of thb pAsflOTsn. 

80. * Then Afotes mlled ftr cU the ciders of 
Itraeit and taH tmto them. Dram ouf, vnd Utke 
fou a Umb aeconttng to your famtHett and kill 
the Pcutover. And ye shall fake a hunch of 
hyssop^ and dip ii in the blood that is in theba»on, 
and strike the lintel and the two iide-posi* with 
Ike blood that iim (be battm; and none qfyou 
tkaU go Old at ^ door qfhU howe tmtit the 
morning. . . . And the children of Israel went 
aiteaif, <md did a$ Jekovan Itad commanded Motes 
ondAartmstadldthef,' Bjdi.81.S8. 

That is to say, in <me single dat/, the 

whole immense popiilafirm of Israel, as 
lai^e as that of London, was instructed 
to keep the Passover, and actually did 
keep it. I have said *in one single 
day * ; for the first notice of any such 
Feast to be kept is given in v.'S of this 
very chapter, and we find it written in 
V.12,— 

'I wni pacii thron?"h fhe lan^l of Egypt 
lUghtf and wiU smite ali the tirst-bom in the 
luM oC Egypt* both man and beaat.' 

61. It is true that the story, as it 

now stands, ■«'ith the directions about 

'taking' the lamb on the teuth day, 

and 'keeping' it till the fourteenth, 

is perplexing and contradictory. But 

thia ia only one of many similar phe- 



nomena, arising, as will appear here- 
after, from interpolations having been 
made by a later writer in the original 

document. 

Let us now see what the above state- 
ment really implies, when translated 
into simple ever^- duy matter of £iet. 

52. ' Mosea called for all the eldos 
of Israel.* 

We must suppose, then, that the 
' elders ' must have lived somewhere 
near at hand. But where did the two 
millions live? And how could the 
order, to keep the Passover, have been 
conveyed, with its minutest particulars, 
to each individuai householi in this 
vast community, in one day,— rather, 
in twelve hours, since ]\Ii).scs received 
the command on the very same day, 
on which they were to kill the Pass- 
over at even, Ejdi6? * 

53. It mnst be observed that it was 
absolutely necessary that the notice 
should be distinctly given to each 
sepsirate family. For it was a matter 
of life and death. Upon the dne per> 
formance of the Divinn command it 
depended whether Jehovah should 
* pass-over/ t. r. • stride across,' the 
threshold, (Is.aixx.i.5,) and protect the 
house &om the angel of death, or not. 

54. And yet tiie whole matter was 
perfectly new to them. The specific 
directions, — about choosing the lamb, 
killing it at even, sprinkling its blood, 
eating it with imleavened bread, — 
'not raw, nor sodden at all with water, 
but roast with fire,' • with their loins girded, 
iiu ir shoes on tlieur feet» and their dteS in 
thbir hand,' — 

were nowfor thefiittfameeommnnicated 
to Moses, by him to the elders, and by 

them to the people. These directions, 
therefore, couid not have been conveyed 
by any mere sign^ intimating that they 
were now to carry into ezecntion some- 
thing about whieli they had been in- 
formed before. They must be plainly 
and fully delivered to each individual 
head of a family, or to a number of 
them gathered together ; though these, 
of course, might be ordered to assist in 
epri'iiding the intelligence to others, 
but so that no single household should 
be left uninformed upon the mattw. 

64 This would, of course^ be done 
mo9t easily, if we could suppose that 
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the whole Hebrew community livt' l fis 
closely together as possible, in one 
petit dty. In that case, we should 
have to imagine a message of tl ;- 
nature, upon which life and death de- 
pended, convened, without fail, to every 
single fiimily in a pc^>ulation as large 
aa uiat of London, between sunrise and 
sunsrt.— and that, too, without their 
having had any previous notice what- 
ever on the subject, and without any 
preparatlonB hAving been made before- 
naad to &cilitate anch a eonununica- 
tion. 

66. further, we are told that— - 
♦Bvwy woman was to borrow of bear neigh- 
bour, an<l of her tliat sojouniod in lier house, 
jewels of silver, aad jewels ol gold, and rai- 
ment.* B.iii.22. 

From this it would seem to follow 
that the Rebrows were regarded as 
living in ihe midst of the Egyptians, 
mixed up freely with them in their 
dwellings. And this appears to be 
confirmed by the .statement, E.xii.35,36, 
that, when suddenly 8ummoned to de- 
part, they hast€ne<^ at a moment's no- 
tice, to * borrow' in all directions from 
the Egyptians, and collected such a 
vast amount of treasure, in a very short 
space of time, that they * epoiied the 
Egyptians.' 

66. But the supposition of their bor- 
rowing in this way, nren if they livod 
in such a city, involves prodigious diffi- 
culties. For the city, in that case, 
oonld have be^ no other than Barneses 
itself, ftom which they started, E.xii.37, 
a ' tre;i!?ure-city,' which thoy had 'built 
for Piiaraoh,* E.i.ll — doul>th^ss, there- 
fore, a well-built city, not a mere 
eolleetion of mud-hotels. But, if the 
Israelites lived in such a city together 
with the Egyptians, it must have been 
even larger than LorrooN, and the 
diCBcalty of communication would have 
been thereby greatly increased. For 
wo cannot suppose that the humble 
dwellings of these despised slaves were 
in closest contiguity with the mansions 
of their masters. And, in fiict, several 
of the miracles, especially that of the 
* thick darkness,' imply that the abodes 
of the Hebrews were wliolly apart from 
those of the Egyptians, however difficult 
it may be to eonceiva how, under aneh 
cifeumstanoesi eaeh woman oonld hare 



OF THE PASSOVER. 

borrowed from Iier that 'sojourned in 
her house.' Thus we should have now 
to imagine the time that would be 
! required for the poorer half of London 
going hurriedly to borrow from the 
richrr half, in addition to their other 
anxieties in starting upon such a sudden 
and momentons expedition. 

67. The stoiy, however, will not allow 
us to suppose tliat they were lirin':^ in 
any such city at all. Having so large 
flocks and herds, *even very much 
eattley' Kxti.38, many of them must 
have UTed scattered over the larn;e extent 
of grazing-ground, required under their 
circumstances; and, accordingly, they 
are represented as still living in 'the 
land of Goshen,' Bix.26. But how 
krge must have been the extent of this 
land ? We can form some judgment 
on this point by considering the num* 
her of lambs, wMeh (according to the 
story) must haTS been killed fbr the 
Passover, for which the command was,— 

' They phnll tjiTcc to them every man s 
lamb, acconling tu the houso of their fathers, 
a lamb for an hi>ase : nml, if the liousjchold be 
too litUe tot the lamb, let him and his naigh- 
hour, nezfe onto his house, take It moooacaag 
to the TiurnhfT of the sonls; every man, SO- 
curUing to hia eatiug, simll make your eooat 
tar tbB lamb, 8.xli.8,4. 

58. Now JosEpHua (Jew. War, VL 

ix.3) T' -k->ns t n persons on an average 
for each lamb; but, he says, 'many of 
us are twenty in a company.' Kibts 
iMowa fifteen <a tufentjf. Taking^ as 
the average number, two millions of 
people would require about 20f),00() 
lambs ; taking twenty, they would re- 
quire 100,000. Let us take the mean 
of these, and suppose that they re- 
quired 150,000. And these were to be 
al! *mfrl€ lambsof the fii*st vear,' E.xii.S. 
We may assume that there were as many 
female lambs of the first year, making 
300.000 lambs of the first year alto- 
gether. 

69. But these were not all. For, if 
the 160,000 lambs that were killed for 
the Passorer eomprised aU the malet 
of that year, there would have been no 
rams left of tliat year f t the incfise 
of the titick. And, as the same thing 
would take place in each successive 
year, there would nerer be any rams 
or wt^^im, but ewe-sheep imiQmnab]«. 
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lofteftd, then, of 150,000, w may sup- 
pose 200,000 male lambs of the first 
year, and 200,000 female lambfi, making 
400,000 UmhB of the fint ytt^ alto- 
gether. Now a sheepmaster, experi- 
enced in Australia and Natal, informs 
me that the total number of sheep, in 
an average flock of all ages, will be 
abont JS«0 tim» that of the incrraee in 
one s^aon of lambing. So that 400,000 
lambs of the first year implies a flock 
of 2,000,000 sheep*^ and lambs of all 
ages. Taking, then, into account the 
tSett that they had also laige herds, 
• even very much cattle,' we may fairly 
leckon that the Hebrews, though so 
much oppressed, must have possessed at 
this time, according to the stoiy, more 
than two millions of sheep and oxen. 

60. What extent of land, then, would 
all these have required for pasturafje ? 
Irving made enquiries on the subject 
ftom experienced sheepmastera, I iind 
that in A u Zealand there are a few 
spots, where sli rop r-an be kept two to 
the acre ; in other places, one can be 
kept per acre ; but, generally, two acres 
are obliged to be allowed fbr one sheep. 
Another vritee as follows: — 

In A ustralia, eome pheep-mns are estiinated 
to carry one sheep to an acre, and these, I 
fhltik, are of the best quality. Others are esti- 
mated at different nombenot aoresto aiheep, 
until as many aa five aocB an allowed for one 
Bbeep by the Groveraraent, for the purposes of 
asBessmcnt. Natal is able to support a much 
greater number, principally from its climate, 
as well a><t from the fact that thepr9|ioirtion of 
good land is incomparably greater trtth refer- 
ence tf) tlic <. xbent of poor land. But I think 
that I am within the mark, when I say that 
flbwduep will hereafter to found to lie lop- 
ported by an acre of land. 

Let us allow five sheep, or poats, 
Ejdi.6, to an acre. Then the Hucks 
akne cf llie Isnelites would have le- 
qnind 400,000 aeres of grasing land, 
— an CTtent of conntn^ considerably 
larger than the whole county of Hert- 
foidsbire or EedfordBhire, and more 
than tmee the sise of MiddleiMiT, — 
besideB that which would have been 
required for the herds of oxen. 

61. We must, then, abandon alto- 
gether the idea of the people living 
togetiier in one city, and mnst suppose 
a great body of them to have been 
Frr\ttered about in towns and yillapcs, 
thioughoat the whole land of Groshen, in a 



di^triVt of 400,r)0narrr«?, thatis. twenty- 
tive inih s s iuarc, larger than Hertfonl- 
shire (391,141 acres). But then the difS* 
colty of inibnning soeh a population 
would be enormously increased, as well 
as that of their borrowing, when sum* 
moned in the dead of night, E.xii.29-86, 
to the extent implied in the story. For, 
even if we supposed the fini message^ 
to prepare, kill, and eat the Paschal 
lr\TnV>, commufnVated to tho ^vhole 
people within the twelve hours, and 
acted on, when they were abroad in 
fall daylight^ — or that they actually 
had had a previous order, several days 
before as some suppose, to * take* the 
lambs on the tenth day, and 'keep* 
them to the fourteenth,— yet how 
ooidd the second notice, to start, have 
been so suddenly and eompletely dr- 
culated ? 

62. Let us look at this matter more 
elosely. We are told that not one 

was *to go out at the door of his 

house until the raorning,* Exii.22. 
Consequently, they could not have 
known anything of what had happened 
in Fharaoh*8 house and city, as also 
among h'lfi I leople throughout the whole 
'land of i;rypt,' E.xii.29, until the 
summons ivmi Moses, or, at least, iJhe 
news of the event, reached each in- 
dividual house. The whole popula- 
tion of Hertfordshire, by the census of 
1861, was considerably under 200,000 
(167,298). We are to imagme then 
its towns and villages increased more 
than tenfold in sise <a in number. 
And then we are to believe that every 
single household, throughout the entire 
county, was warned in twelve hours to 
keep the Feast of the Passover, was 
taught how to keep it, snd aetasUy did 
keep it ! 

63. Or, even if we suppose that they 
were warned and taught to keep the 
Passover some days previously, yet 
still the story represents that this Tsst 
p<^)pulation, spread over a large extent 
of country,* was warned a^ain suddenly 
at midnight, to start in hurried flight 



• Allowing even that oat lamb or kid 8D& 

floed for a hundred penons, m some !w?e 
anflerted, it would still ftiUow, as above, that 
the i)eopto would toapnad over M^aoNioC 
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for the wilderness, aud started in obedi« 
enoe to the order, after 'Iwrrowung' of 
their maateis 'jewels' aud 'niment,' — 

when each family was shut up closely 
in its own house, and strictly forbiddoB 
to come oat of it till summoned, and 
thej ooold not^ fheieftwe^ eommumcate 
the tidmgs freely, as hy day, ftom one 
person to a number of others. Tliat 
they did start suddenly in * hurried 
flight,' according to the stonr, is mani- 
fert from ihe Mmnent ill RxiiSO, — \ 

' •They baked nnkftvened cakes of the douph 
^vliloh they brought forth, out of Egypt, for it 
was not leavened ; becaufie they were thrust 
oat of Egyptt and oonld not tany, ntitktr had 
thtg pr^lartdikt nml v et any vidiiM,* 

CHAPTER Vn. 

THT? MARCIT OUT OF BOTPT. 

64p \And the children qf Itrael journey^ 
fnm Jtameses to SuteoAt dbout six hundred 
tkousand on foot that were men, besides children. 
And a mixed multitude teent up also with them, 
itnd JlocJts astd lurdtf €Vm fiery flMfcA eattieJ E. 
aiU7,38. 

. It appeari from V.i8,ii. 32, that these 
' six hundred thousand on foot, were the 
l^Aen in the prime of life, — 

* From twenty years old and upward, all 
that were able to go fortti to war in IsraeL* 

And, (as we haye seen,) this large 
nnmberof able-lwdiod warriors implies 
a total popuiatiou of, at leui>t, two mil- 
fiona Here, then, we haye tiiis vast 
body of people of all ages, summoned 
to Btart, according to the story, at a 
moment's notice, and actually started, 
not one being left behind, together with 
all their mvltitudinotis flocks and herds, 
which must (60) have been spread out 
over a district as large as a good-sized 
JSnelish county. I do not hesitate to 
dedare this statement to be utterly in- 
credible and impossible. Were an 
English Tillage of (say) two thousand 
people to be called suddenly to set outin 
this way, with old people, women, young 
eliildreo, and inmnts, what indescrib- 
able distress there woold be! But 
what shall be s;iid of a thousand times 
as many ? And wh:it of the sick and 
infirm, or the women in recent, or im- 
minent diildbirth, in a population like 
that of LoHDOK, where the births* are 



• The births in Lokook, lor a week taken 
at random (Times, Sept. & 1863), were 1,852. 
aiiilttaedMithi,l,l47. 



264 a day, or about one evety Jive 
minuteef 

Co. But this is but a teiy small part 

of the difficulty. We are required to 
believe that, in one single day, the 
order to start c ommunicated sud- 
denly, at midnight, to erery smf^ 
family of every town and village, 
throughout a tract of country as largo 
as Hertfordshire, but ten times as 
thickly peopled ; — that, in obedience to 
siieh Older, having first 'bonnwed*' 
very largely from their Egyptian neigh- 
bours in all directions, (though, if we 
are to sup^se Egyptians occupying the 
eame temtoiy with the Heraews^ the' 
extent of it mnst be ▼eiy much in* 
creased,) they then came in from all 
parts of the land of Goshen t<^ EaTTiP^^es, 
bringing with them the sick and in- 
firm, the young and the aged ; — ^Anther,. * 
that, since receiving the summons, they 
had sent out to gather in all their flocks 
and herds, spread over so wide a dis- 
trict^ and had driven them also to 
Barneses f-^and, lastly, that having' 
done all this, sinee they were roused at 
midnight, they were started again from 
Kameses that veiy same day, and 
marched on to Succoth, not leaving a 
single eick or infirm person, a single 
woman in childbirth, or even a 'single 
hoof,' E.X.2G, behind them ! 

66. And now let us see them on the 
march itseK If we imagine the people 
to have travelled through the .Open 
desert, in a wide body, fifty men 
abreast, as soTrte f^iippose to have been 
the practice in the Hebrew armiee^ 
then, aUowing an intervnl of a yard 
between each rank, the able-bodied 
warriors alone would have filled up the 
road for about seven i7}i^f'.<;^ and the 
whole multitude would have formed a 
dense oolnmn nune than tioeniy^4»o 
miles long, — so that the last of the body 
could not have been started till the front 
had advanced that distanee. more than 
two days' journey for suck a niised 
company as this. 

67. And tlie sheep and cattle — ^thew 
roust have formed anotlier vast column, 
but obviously covering a much greater 
tract of groimd in proportion to their 
number, as they would not march, of 
course^ in compact ofder. Henoe the 
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drove must havo beea lengthened out 
for many long miles. And such grass 
u there was, if not eaten doini by thn 
first ranks, must have been trodden 
trnder foot at vnoo and destroyed, by 
those that followed them mile after 
mile. Wliat, then, did thoM two mOlMms 
of sheep and own live npon, during 
this journey from Kaiiioses to Suecotli, 
and fi"om Succoth to Etham, and from 
Etham to the Red Sea ? 

68. £Ten if va eoppoeed irith womc, 

eontraiy to the plain meaning of the 

Scripture, that tliey did not ;dl ron- 

dezvous at Kameses, but fell into the 

line £irtlier on, on the first day or the 

second, stall this ironkl not in reality 

in any iray leliere the difficulty, of so 

many miles of ppople marching with 

80 many miles of sheep and oxen. It 

would only throw it on to a farther atagc 

of die journey. For irhen, on the titiid 

day, they turned aside and ' encamped 

by the Sea,' E.xiv.2, what then did 

this enormous multitude of cattle — 

whether 2,000,000 or (say ) 200,000 or 

even 20,000 — Ibednpon? Emo^ JSSfj. 

of the jews, p.ni, sixxs, — 

Tlie jotimpy to this point had been for the 
most part ovLT a desert, the surface of which 
is c<)inix>sod ot bMd gnvolf oftai stnwed 
trith pebblea. 

What, again, did they eat the next 
day, when they erossed the Sea? What 
on the next three days, when they 
mnrrhcd tlirriiio^h the wilderness of 
Shur, and ' found no water,* E.xr.22 ? 
Of this last stage Kitto says, ei./?. 19 1: — 

!FliBfa: foed lay over a destert region, sandy, 
gravelly, and rtony, alternately. In about 
nlnft niilM they entored a boundless desert 
plain, callwl Kl Ati, wJiite and painfully 
glaring to ^e. Proceeding bejond this, 
the grotmd became billy, with Bwd-hiUs near 
the coast. 

69. They had not ' prepared fur them- 
ielves any victual,' E.xii.39 : much 
len^ m mnat helieve, had they pre- 
pared food for their cattle. Who, in- 
deed, could suppose that, when tli' v 
8tart4'd with 'their kneadin^-trou<:iiH 
bound up m their clothes upon their 
eboolders/ (showing tiieir want of 
earti^ &c., to cony^ their common 
necessaries,) they carried also bundles 
of forage for their ilocks and henU? 
Or were the oxen so laden with forage, 
that they conld not also eany the 



kneading- troughs ? Afterwanls, indeed, 
as they advanced into tho wilderness, 
we are told how the peop'e were aup- 
plicd with manna, E.xvi.<(5. But there 
was no miraculous provision of food for 
the herds and liocks. They were left to 
gather aoatenance, as they could, in 
that inhospitable wilderness. We will 
now p;o on to consider the possibility 
of such a multitude of cattle finding any 
means of support, for forty years, imder 
these drenmstanees. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

THE FLOCKS AND HERDS IN THE DESERT. 

70, And, fir.st, it is certain that the 

story represents them as possessing 

these flocks and herds during the 

whole of the forty years which they 

spent in the wilderness. Thlis» in the 

second year, Moses asks, — 

' Shall the flocks and the hands be sLain for 
tiiiemtoaDflloetiiem?' K.I129* 

And in thsfuiidh year we read,^ 

* The chHclron of "Renben and the children cf 
God had a very greut multitude of cattle,' 

yjQt>ii»i« 

This, it is tnie, is said immediately 
after the capture of a great number cf 
cattle and sheep from the Midianites, 
N.xxxi. But the spoil in that case was 
divided among all the people. And, 
therefore, if the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad could still be distinguished among 
the rest, as having a great multitude 
of cattle, they must have been so noted 
before the plunder of the Midianites. 
Accordin^dy^ wo find that, at the end 
of the Jir:it year, t hey kept the second 
Passover under Sinai, N.lz.o, and, 
therefore, we may presume, had at that 
time, as before, 200,000 male lambs or 
kids of the first year(o9) at their com- 
mand, and two millions of aUeep and 
oxen close at hand. 

71. Again, it cannot be supposed, as 
some have suggested, that tiie flocks 
and herds were scattered far and wide, 
durin;^ the Bojoum of the people in tho 
wildernufes, and so were able the more 
easily to find pasture. The story says- 
nothing, and implies nothing whatever' 
oftkis ; but, as far as it proves any- 
thing, it proves the contrary, since wo 
find the whole body of the people to* 
gether> cn oft oceamns tpeedieain tAs 
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history. If, indeed, they had been so 
dii^peiraed, they would snzely hare re- 
qilized to be guarded, by large bodies 
of armed men, from the attacks of the 
Amalekites, Midinnitos, and others. 

72. But, even if this was the case dur- 
ing the tlurtjr-seTen years, aboat which 
the story is silent altogether, yet^ at all 
events, during nearly twelve months, 
tJiey were all collected under Sinai, 
iriiue the Tabernacle was in process of 
building at the end of which time the 
second Passovor was kept. We must, 
therefore, conclude that they came to 
Sinai with those immense bodies of 
Bheep and oxen, with whii^ tiuree 
months befov^ tiiey had set ont from 
Egypt. Hence we find the command 
in jBI.xxxiy.3, — 

* Kettlier let the flooka nor bads feed before 
that moant.' 

73. Lastly, it cannot be said that the 
state of the country, through which 
they travelled, has undergone any ma- 
terial change from that time to l^is. 
It is described as being then what it is 
now, a ' desert lan(^' a * waste howling 
wilderness,' D.xxxn.lO. 

* Why have ye brought up the Congregation 
of Jehovah into this wilrlernp^ss. that we and 
our cattle should die there ? And wherofore 
have ye iniule us to come up out of EpryiJt, to j 
bring us unto this evil plaoe ? It ia no place 
of seed, of figs, or oC vines, or of pome- 
gnmatee; ntUhtrit Umt$ osyitafarto arMt,* 

From the abova paesage it i^vpean 
also that the water from the lodc did 
nnt follow them in all places^ as some 
have supposed. 

*Bewan that thoa forget not Jcflumih, thy 
God, who led thee through that great and 
terrible Nvildemess, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents, and scorpions, and drought, where there 
«a* no water, who brought thee forth water 
out of the rook of flint.* B.tIII.15. 

' Noithcr said thoy, * Where is Jehovah, that 
broutrlit ns up out of the land of Egypt, that 
led U9 through the wildemess, through a laud 
of deserts and of pita, through a land of 
drought and of the diadow of death, through 
a laad that no man pA88cd tlinnigh, and Where 
no man dwelt?' Jer.ii.fi. 

74. Let xm now see what D«an 
Staniat tells us, first, as to the nature 

of the country, through which tho host 
of Israel nmst have marched from the 
Hed Sea to iSiuai. {Sinai and Pales- 
tine.) 

The wind drove un to nhnre— the chore of 
Arabia and Asia. We landed in a driving 
jand'Starm* and readied this plaosb igrtm- 



MnsB., the wells of Mopcs. Jt is a strange spot, 
tlu8 plot of tamari-ks, \vith its seventeen 
wells, literally an itlaud in the desert, and now 
used as the Blohmond of Sues, a compcuiflOB 
which chiefly serves to show what a place 
Suez itself must be. Behind that African 
range lay Egypt, with all its wonders, — the 
green fields of the Nile, the immense citiee, 
the greatest monnmentB of human power and 
wisdom. On this Asiatie side begins immediately 
a wide circle of level desert, ttone, and sand^ 
fro^ air. but with no trace of human 
habitation or art, where they might wander, 
as far as they saw, for ever and ever. And. 
between the two, rolled the deep waters of the 
Red Sea, rising and falling with the tides, 
which, except on its shores, none of them 
could have seen,- the tides of the great Indian 
Ocean, unlike the still deadwaten ot tht 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The day after leaving Aynn-Musa was at 
first witliin t^'mht of the blue channel of th( 
lied Sea. But scion Red Sea and all were lost 
in a sand-storm, which lasted the whole day. 
(I have rctAined this account of the sand- 
storm, chiefly because it seems to be a pheno- 
menon pecuiiar to this special region. Van 
EOMONT, NiF.nuHU, Miss Martixkau, all 
notloed it ; and it was just as violent at the 
passage of a friend in 1841, and again of 
another two months after ourselves in \8i3.) 
Imngine ri;l distant oluoots entirely lo8t to 
view, — the Hheets of sand floating along the 
surface of the desert, like streams of water, 
the whole air filled with a tempest fl< sand, 
driving In your face like sleet. 

We were, undoubtotlly, on the track of the 
Israelites; and we saw the spring, which 
most traveOen believe to be Harah, and the 
two valleys, one of which most almost oer> 
tainly— both perhaps— be Elim. The general 
scencr}' is either immense plains, [i.e. bare and 
barren plains of sand, as described below,] or, 
latterly, a succe»iion of watercourses, [mthout 
water, see below,] exactly like the dry bed of a 
Spanish river. These gullies gradually bring 
you into the heart of stranpe black and white 
mountains. For the most port the desert uoi 
absolutely bare. Bat the two rivals for Elim 
are fringed with trees and shrubs, the first 
vegetation we have met in the desert First, there 
are the wild palms, sijccessors of the ' three- 
score and ten,' not like those of Egypt or of pic- 
tures, but etUier dwarf, that is, trunkless, or 
else with savage^ hairy tmnks, and bianohes 
all dishevelled. Then there are the fBstiiery 
tamarisks, here assnniiiip j-r.arled boughs and 
hoary heads, on whose L aves Is found what 
the Arabs call manna. Thirdly, there is the 
vrild, acada, bat this is also tangled isf its 
desert growth into a thicket,— the tree of the 
Burning Bush and the Shittim-wood of the 
Tabernacle. . . A stair of rock brought us 
tato a gksious wady, enclosed between red 
granite m ffw******* , Aitfwnv lH i ^ tf prso^iUonsljr 
upon flie mxtSti i cannot too often lepeaa 

that those wmlys are exactly like rivers, 
crpt in havinij no water ; and it is this appear 
anoe of torrent-bed and banks, and clefts In 
the rocks for trlbatary streams, and at times 
even rnriies and riirnn fringing their ooim^e, 
wliicb rrirrx to the whole wddenH\i.t a doublydiy 
and thirsty aspect, — siffos qf ' Water, teakTf 

gtwywftgri, and not a drop to drittk,' 
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Here too began tbe cxinoiia si^t of the 
momitains, str^ed trom head to foot, as if 
with boiling streams of dark red matter 
pooled OTcr them — ^reallr, the igneonn flnld 
cported upwards, iis they were heaved from 
tee groond. The road lay throngh what 
— ^iwati to be tbe ruins, the cinders, of moun- 
tuiiiB oaic^ed to asbn, liko tbe haapeof a 
gigmntic foundry, p.99 — ^71 . 

There im at f^r^t right many appeftrnnccs. 
whk^, to an unprnctisol vyc, SL-an Indications 
of TDlcanic agency. But they an all, it is 
betiered, iUnaoxy. Tbe vaat bm^ aa of 
calcined moantuna, are onty Ite detritus of 
iron in the sandstone formation. Thr traces 
el igneous action in the granite rocks belong 
to liNlr fln* npbeaffiiig, not to any aabae- 
igamM ooimdaioiia. Bverywhere thoe are 
■IgnaoCllMiaetkMi of water, nowhere of fire. 
p.i2, 

75. Such, then, is the track, along 
which, according to the ntory. tile two 
millions of Israelites had to pas« with 
thrir two miltions of sheep iind oxen. 
Let us now see wlutt Bean 8taki.et 
tells vs about the Te<2;etatioa generally 
in the Sinaitie peninsula. 

Another feature [of the mountains of thi-* 
peninsula] is the infinite complication of 
jagged peaks and varied ridgee. This is the 
elie r ec Mri itfc dooeribofi by Sir P. Hbnntker, 
with a sliprht exnprqreration of exprc^on > ■"■ben 
he ears that the view from ,TeV>el Mnsii is ' its 
if Arahi;i Pctrfea wore an ocean of lava, 
which, while its waves were running moun- 
taliwIiigli^liMlaiiddenly stood afcUl.* It is an 
equally FtriV^nf? and more nccnratc pxpression 
of the Hiuut.', when he K]>eaks of tlie wliole 
range as bein^r tlie ' Alps unclothed.' Tlii-* — 
their union of grandeur with desolation — is the 
polnft flf fhdr s ce nery absolutely unrivalled. 
They are the jiVlps of Arabia, but the Alps 
planted in the de.sert, and, therefore, Ktripped 
of all the clothin(? which proe.s make up 
our notions of Swiss or English mountains, — 
■dripped of the variegated drapery of Oakland 
birch, and pine, and fbr, of moss, and ^rass, 
and fern, which to landscapes of Eunjpean 
hilL- arc almost lis essential the rocks and 
peaks themselves. The very name of Alp is 
atricHy appUed only to the green pasture- 
land?, cnclose<l by rocks or gla<ncrs,— a fight 
in the European Alps so common, in these 
Arabian Alps so ichoUy unknoicn. p.V6. 

The gmeral character of the wadys, as. well 
•a of the monntains, of Sinai entire ikaola- 
tion. If the motmtains are naked Alps, the 
valleys arc dry" rivers, ;>.l<i. For a few 
weeks or days in t^ic winter, these wadys 
preaent, it ia said, tbe appearauoe of rushing 
■tnaaia. But their mmu aq^ect is absolately 
bare and waste, only presenting the image of 
thirsty desolation Uie more strikingly, from 
tlie coni^nt indicationaof mtVyWhiflllisilO 
longer there. p.i&, 

Tnen is nearly eswy^vlieie a thin, it might 
almost be mid, a traiutparen/, coating of vege- 
tation. There are oooudonal spots of verdure, 
which escape notice in a general view, but for 
that very reason are the more remarkable, 
wten olMned. Kot, p«iiapi» every alngie 



tree, but every group of trees, lives in the 
tnnpellRr's recollection, as distinctly at the 
towns and vpix^ of civilized countries. . . . 
The moire definitely marked spots of verdure, 
however, are the accompaniments, not of the 
empty beds of winter torrents, but of the few 
living, periutpe perennial, sfninga, wbidh, bg^ 
the mere fact of their rarity, assume an im- 
portance difRcnlt to be nnderstood in the moist 
sconcrA- of the r and North. Tlie .springs, 
who«!<' source.H an' lor tlie most part high np 
in the mountain rirfts, occasionally send down 
into the wadys rills of water, which, however 
scanty, however little deserving of the name 
even of brooks, yet become immciiiately the 
nucleus of whatever vegetation the desert 
produces. (Ruppkll notleeejfber perennlia 
brooks.) Often their course can be traced, not 
by visible water, but by a track of moss here, 
a fringe of rushes tliere, a solitary ralrn.a 
group of ncaciiis, which at once denote thai 
an imscen life is at work, p.\b-\H. 

The highest of these [peaks of Blount 
Serbal] Is a huge block of granite. On this 
you «tand, and overlook the whole ix^ninsula 
of dinai. Every feature of the extraordinary 
conformation lies before you, — the wadys, 
coursing and winding in every direction, — the 
long crescent of the Wmly ea Sheikh, — the in- 
fihite number of rm iitains likeamodel, thdf 
colours all clearly displayed, the dark granite, 
the browu sandstone, the yellow desert, the 
dots of vegetation along the Wady Feiran . and 
the one green spot of the great palm -grove ( it 
^ » ii be) of P^hidim. p.Vl. 

76. We thus see the character of tlie 
desert of Sinai, in which this immense 
number of cattle was su.stained, acord- 
ing to the Btoiy, for the space of toxtj 
y&ijea. Dean Staiii.by wm not, how* 
ever, eviAde the difficult question, which 
is thus raised ; and this is his comment 
upon it, |). 23-2 7, with the replies which 
must be made to the different parte of 
his aignment. 

(i) ' The question is asked, ' How oould a 
tribe, so numerous and powerful, as on any (?) 
liyiMjthc^is the Tsnu'litcs must have been, be 
maintained in this inhospitable desert ? It is 
no answ^ to my that ^ey waemfaitaincd 
by miracles. For, except the manna, the 
quails, and the three interventions wtAregavcl 
to water, none sucVi iire mentioned in the 
IVfosaic history ; and, if we have no warrant to 
take away, we have no warrant to add.' 

An*. But, even if the people were sivported 
by miracles, yet there li no provision what- 
e^'er made in the vScriiiture for the support 
of the cattle. And these would need mUer 
as well as green iood ; and from N.xx.5 it 
appears that the mirmiUmi supply of water 
was not permmmt. 

(ii) ' Nor i? it any answer to say that this 
difficulty ia a proof of the impossibility, and, 
therefore, of the unhistorical character, of the 
narrative. Per, aa Swalo haa wdl shown, 
the general tmth of the wanderings In the 
wildcmesB is an essential preliminary to the 
whole of tbe subsequent history of laraaL' 

Am, BwALD oertaiuly autrit this; bat 
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where does hp fhoic it ? The story of the Exo- 
dus is, no doi.ljt, an ' essential preliminary * to 
eertain recorded part* of the rabaequent his* 
tocy of Israel, but not to the whole, even of 
the xeoorded history. If that story be shown 
to be untrue, those parts may also have to be 
nbnndoned as untrue^ bnfe BOt tba whole 
Jewish history* 

(iii) * Much may be allowed for the spread 
of the tribes of Israel far and wide through 
the whole peninsula* and also for the oon- 
Btant meant olMqnioKtfrani ttadr owh flocka 
and herds.' 

Am. Can any allowance be made for such 
spreading (71)? The Mosaic narrative says 
nothing of any such a dispersion of the 
people. And, surfly, the wliole tone of it im- 
plies that they were kept constantly together, 
under the direct personal control of Moaes. 
As before obeerved, if the cattle had been 
((battered in the way here supposed, they 
■u ould have needed to be guarded by larpo 
bodies of armed men, from the attacks of 
oUmt iMStile tribes. But the numben of the 
irarrioxB of each tribe are carefully summed 
up in N.l,ii ; and the position of each camp is 
a^gned in N.x, with distinct directions liow 
they were to march, in front, and in the rear, 
and on either side of the Le\ itcs ixaring the 
^Fabemacle. How otherwise, indeed, could 
the different camps have been started by the 
mere blowing an ' alarm * upon a silver 
trumpet, N.x.6,6,or the ' whole cougreaation ' 
have been * gathered together ' bj Mowing 
aimply without an 'alann,' «.7 ? 

Beades which, it seems to be clearly im- 
^plfod in N.ix.17-23 that they travelled all 
'together, and were not separatetl into diilerent 
bodies. * When the cloud was taken up from 
the Tabernacle, then after that the cAildrm 
i^Itrael journeyed ; and hi the place, where 
the cloud abode, there the children of Israel 
pitched their tents.' ' Whether it were two 
days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud tar- 
itod upon the Tabernacle, remaining thereon, 
the children ofjtrtui aboae in their tents, and 
jounjeycl not ; but, when it was taken up, 
they journeyed.' Who, in these verses, arc 
meaat by ' the children of Israel ' ? Plainly, 
13ie same wbo,afswTeneB befm^lnthesame 
cihapter, are otctered to keep the second Pass- 
over in the wilderness of Sinai, N.ix.1,2,— 
that is, the whole body of the people. Such 
words as the above cannot sorely be under- 
stood only of Moses and Aaron and the Taber- 
nacle, guarded, perhaps, by a troop of armed 
men, going about in circuit continually to 
visit the different scattered knots of families. 

But, at all events, they were all, according 
to th6st<»y, assemlded together under Mount 
Bhial, in one of the most desolate parts of the 
whole peninsula ; and they continued there for 
nearly twelve months, and had their flocks 
there, since at the end of that time tbqr kapt 
thO aeoond Passover, N.ix.5. 
* CotdrtlesB, they may be supposed to hare 
derived some support from the slaughter of 
their flocks and herds. The quostiou is, how 
were the Hooka toA hesda uemaelvea sup* 
ported? 

(It) flometihing, too, mightbecUdted from 

the undoubted fact, that a population nearly, 
if not quite, equal to the whole permanent 



through the desert, in the caravan of the five 
thousand Afi4nMi pitgrims on llieir way to 
Mecca.' 

Ant. But the poimlation, which we axe now 
considering, WM Im mOMdm, mibjkfe Mow- 
sand. 

And these two millions of all ages had been 
driven out of Egypt in haste, and ' had not 
prqiamdfortlianselves any victiial,' and had 
no means of carrj'ing food, if they had had it. 
Whereas the Mecca caravan will, no doubt, 
have ma<le all due preparation for the joiu^ey 
long beforehand, and will carry with it, we 
must sni^ee, ampleatoreof proHrionaontlM 
backs of its camels. 

Again, the two millions remain twelve 
months at a time in one most desolate sjX)t, 
and wander forty years in the dry and weary 
land. Whereas the caravan merely paasea 
through in a few days at the most. 

Loiflly, the Israelites ha<l, aooording to the 
stor}-, vast niultituiles of cattle, which had to 
be sustained in the desert without miraculous 
help. But the caravan has no flocks or herdSt 
and travels with camels, which oan go for 
weeks without water. 

(v) 'But, anions these considerations, it is 
imiMitant to observe what indications there 
may be of the mountains of fiSnai having ever 
been able to furnish greater resources than at 
present. These indications are well summed 
u]) by Ilrn-KR.' 

Ans. Whatever they may be, they cannot ' 
do away with the plain language of the Bible 
already quoted, which shows that the general 
character of the desert was as desolate and 
barren then as now. 

(vi) * There is no doubt that the veg:ptatioM 
of the wadys has considerably decrejuxxl. In 
part, this would be an inevitable effect of the 
violence of the winter-torrents. The trunks 
of palm-trees washed up on the shore of th« 
Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now 
for many ccntiu-ics disappeared, show what 
may have been the devastation produced among 
these mountains, where the floods, espedi^ly 
in C''irticr times, must have bwn violent to a 
degree unknown in Palestine ; whilst the 
peculiar OKoaa^ the impregnation of salt, 
which has p rewrved the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no exist- 
ence. The traces of such destruction were 
pointed out to BuucKiiAnDT on the eastern 
side of Moimt Sinai, as having occurred within 
half a century before his visit ; also to WflU<> 
8TED, as having occurred near Tnr in 1882.' 

An.'^. That palm-trees are found, M-ashed xxn 
on the shores of the Dead Seu, into wlilch 
they foimd their way, no doubt, from the river 
Joixlan, gives surely no shadow of ground for 
believing that such trees, or any otiier, grew 
in the wilderness of Sinai. Dean StanuR 
himself writes of the Dead Sea, p.293,— 

* Strewn along its desolate margin, lie the 
most striking mamorials of thia last oonflict 
of life and death,— tnmks and brancbea of 
trees, torn down from the thickets of the river- 
jungle by the violence of the Jordan, thrust 
out into the aea, and thrown up again by its 
waves.' 

It does not appear why the flooda an tap^ 
posed to have been more violent Sa earlier 
times than now. But, supiiosing that they 
wea»,aiulmnch mora Tkdent than iaPaIaa> 
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ttM, and that Buboehardt and WKLurnra 

•aw the traces of the devastation caused by 
them, it i3 notorioiis that tlie tlood of one 
year, by the deposit which it leaves, rather 
auitU thaa otherwise the Tcgetation of the 
neityear. Af^tneamaybewaBbedaway ; 
bat the general verdure, which concr rns nio«t 
the prt-^nt question of the ccUUe, woiiJd bo 
promotiH] by a ht avy fall of rain. 

(Tii) ' In fact, the aame reaolt has followed 
trom the recKlesB waste of the Bedonin tribes 
— rtx-kless in dostruyinp, and caroU>s in n^- 
pleimhinp. A lire, a ])ipe, lit under a grove 
of desert trees, imiy clefir away the vegetation 
of A whale Tail«iy» • . • Agaiiip it ia mentioiied 
by BwnDX, tliaib the acaeia trets have been 
of late years rnthlef«ly destroyed by the 
Bedooins for the sake of charcoal ; especiaJly 
since they have been compcUod by the Pasha 
uf Vfigrpt to pay a tdhute in chazooal, for an 
awanit conmiitted on the Ueoca oararan in 
the year lS2n. Charcoal is, in fact, the chief 
— perhAp«, it might be said, the on/y— trafllc 
of the peninsula. Camels are constantly met, 
loaded with this wood, on the way U.tween 
Cairo andSnes. And, as this probably lias been 
carried on to a great degree by tiie monks of 
the convent, it may account Uyr the fact, that, 
whereas in the valleys of the eastern clusters 
this tacee abounds more or lees, yet in the 
eentral olnster itself, to which modern ImuU- 
tion certainly, and geographical considera- 
tions probably, point as the mountain of the 
* burning thorn," and theswmeof the building 
of the Ark and all the atenuls of the Taber- 
nacle, from tfkw eery tnood, there is now not a 
iingle acacia to be seen.' 

Atu. It is possible that the >4ri- may have 
been made of the wood of this acacia, of 
which the Hebrews may have found a few 
trees in the desert. Bat it is certainly a very 
noticeable fact, that ' not a sinple acacia' is 
now to be seen in the very repion, where, ac- 
cording to the story, not merely the Ark. with 
the Tessela of the Tahemaole, bat the Taber- 
nacle itaeSS, was bnflt, with Its forty-eight 
boards of shittim (acncia) wood, each 10 
cubits by IJ cubit, that is, \H\ ft. lonur by 2| 
ft. broad, B.xxxvi.20-30. It may be doni)t©d 
if the 'loohable' labours of the monks, in 
b timing charcoal dming ledbe years, are enough 
to account for sucli a complete disappearance 
of the tree. In 2vatal, trees of this kind are 
cut down for firewood; and, by wasteful 
or esoeasive catting, a piece of good bash- 
land nay be stripped of all the trese, wMM 
are fit for surh a jntrpo.v. But there will still 
remain a multitude of youru; trees nnd small 
toplings, which have spnmg up from t lie seed 
abed by the old ones, and have not been oat 
down, becanse ntterly usdese as flxewood. 

Besides, the destruction of trees would not 
affect directly the growth of ffrass, on which 
the flocks and herds depended in the case of 
the Isxaelitee, however (as Dean Stanlbt 
snggestsin thenextpaamge) itmfght, perhaps, 
affect It indirectly, but surely to a very slipht 
and almost inapineciable decree, by diminish- 
ing thequaatilyof molatiiseattneted to the 
land. 

(Tiii) * tt tUa be so, the greater abundance 

of vegetation would, as is well-known, have 
f omiBhed a greater abundance of water ; and 
thlfc Again wonld zeact on tha vegetation. 
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from which the means of snbslsfcenoe wotdd 

be procurc<l.' 

An*. The general answer to the above is, 
tliat the BibtoagNMics of the desert in exactly 
the same tenns as tboee, which would even 
now be need to describe it. EspedaOy, the 
extreme scarcity of water is expressly noticed. 
1 1 is plaiu, therefore, that the removal of a few 
acacias has not materially changed the faoa 
and character of the country. 

Cix ) * How modi may be done by a earefnl 
use of such water and sneh soil as the drserb 
supplies, may be seen by the only two 5j)ota, 
to which, now, a diligent and provident at- 
tentioa is paid, namely the gardens at the 
Wdls of Moses, under the cam of the Fraush 
and Englif^h agents from Suez, and the gardens 
in the valleys of Jebel Musa, under the care of 
the Greek monks of the convent of St. Cathe- 
rine. £ven so late as the seventeenth centoiy, 
if we may trnsfe the expression of MoNtx>ii in, 
t!ic "\Vidy-er-Eahah, in front of the convent, 
now entirely bore, wn.s a vast gieen plain, 
une grande champagne verte* 

And so writes aa^w, TrwtOB U> th$ ZTo^ 

Land, oh.H 

♦ Thour/h nothing that can be properly called 
goil i.t to be found in these parts of AraOiUt 
these monks have, in a long process of time 
{JH.B.) covered over» with dang and the 
sweepings of their convent, near foor aena 
of these nak(Hl rocks, wliich ])rodnce n<^ good 
cabbages, tsalads, roote, and all kinds of pot- 
herbs, as any soil and climate whatsoever. 
They have likewise raised apple, pear, plom, 
almond, and olive treee, not only in great 
number'?, but alw of excellent kind.^. Their 
grasses also are not inferior, either in size or 
flavotu", to any whatsoever. Thus this little 
garden dcmonstzaces how far an indefatigable 
industry may prevail over nacnre.* 

Ans. r.ut the fact, that, in a few favoured 
spots, by great care and industry, and in rt 
Ioh'j process of titne, * little gardens' like tliia 
have been raised, is no proof that in the 
peninsula generally, for forty years, and 
in particular at the foot of Sinai, for 
twelve months togetiier, at a momeiU's notice, 
such an immense body of cattle could have 
been iMCOvided with the food and water thcnr 
reqtihred. The expression of MOVCOSTB, *u 
we may trust it,' may have reference to the 
•thin transparent coating of vegetation.' of 
which Stanlkt himself speaks {7f>). JUit, 
whatever it may mean, the desert was then, as 
it is now, a * great and teanible vrildemess,* a 
' land of drought and of the shadow of death.* 

(x) ' And that there was, in ancient times, a 
greater population than at pre.^nt, — which 
would again, by thos furnishing lieads and 
hands to consider and to enltlvate these spots 
of vegetation , trTid to increase and pres«jrve 
them, — may be inierrc-d from several indica- 
tions. 

' The Anudeldtee, who contested the passage 
of the desert with Israel, were— if we may 

draw an inference from this very fact, as well 
as from their wide-spread name and ix»wer, 
even to the time of Saul and David, and from 
the allosion to them in Balaam's prophecy, 
* the Unt of the nations,' — eometbing mote 
than a mere handful of Bedouins.' 

Ans. If the Pentateuch be mainly tmhis- 
toEk»l,irooaiitalGenoaooonnt of thepow$r 
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«f the AmokUtes, as deeeribed in it. In the 

Btory of Saul's dealing with thoni, IS.xv, and 
TJavid's, IS.xxx, there i« nothing to show that 
they were any other than a powerful Arab 
tribe, between whioli and Jscael tboce was a 
deadly fend. 

Berfdea, did the Amalekltes live in the desert 
of Sinai? On the contrary, we have the 
express statement of the Prophet, that it was 
* a land that no man paaaed throogh, and 
wbera no man dwidt,* Jer.ii.S. 

(xl) 'The Eg^T>tian copper-mines, and 
monument«, and hieroglyphics, in Surabit- 
el-Khiwlim and the Wady Mughareh, imply a 
d^pree of inteix»nne between Egrot and the 
peninsnla In tiie earHeet days o( Egypt, of 
which all other traces have long ceas4.il.' 

Ans. This does not help to prove in any way 
that two millions of people, with their two 
milliona of aheep and oxen, oould hare lived 
nnder Sinai for twelve months, and could 
have been maintained for forty years in a 
country, which was then described as • a 
desert land, a waste howling wilderness.' 
Supplies of com were, no doubt, forwarded 
tegnhsAj hj tbe Ung of Egypt for Ml work- 
men ; and they had nOTaafeflooka and beids 
that we know of. 

(xii) 'The ruinetl city of Edom, in the 
moontalns east of the Arabah, and the re- 
mains and talstoiy of Petra itself, indicate a 
traffic and a population in those ninotc 
regions, which now Buein to us almost incon- 
Mdvable.' 

Ant. Dean S7iLtn[OTlum8eU writes, j>. 87 :— 
*Tlie flnt thing that stnieic me, in tmming 

out of the Arabah. up the defiles that lead to 
Petra, was that we hati suddenly l(^'t the desert. 
Instead of the absolute nakedness of the 
Sinaitio vallqrs, we found ourselves walkfog 
on gnas, eiffinUed with flowers, and the 
level platfnnris on each side were fllle»i with 
sprouting corn. And this continues through 
the whole desoent to PMnu and In Fetra 
itself.' 

He elsewhere desorlbas Petra, />.94, as 'an 

oasis of vegetation in the desert hills.* 

There was a reason, therefore, for Petra 
maintaining a certain amount of population 
in former days, as it might do now, whicb 
doea net eaisB Cor tiwvaU^ys of Sinai. Bnt, 
even then, Petra had no population to support 
like that of Israel, and no such multitudinous 
flocks and herds. 

(xiii) * And even much later times, extend- 
ing to tiie etxth and seventh centuries of our 
era, exhibit signs both of movements and 
habitations, which have long ago ceased, such 
as the writings of Christian pilgrims on the 
rooks, whether in the KinAiti^t chaiacter, in 
Greek, or in Arabic, as wdl as tbe numerous 
remains of cells, gardens, chapels, and 
churches, now deserted and ruined, both in 
the neighhotnliood ot JdMl Xiua «)Dd 
SerbaL' 

An$, Bat fhe faot (rf a tew thotuaad pil- 
grims paying a passing visit to such places, 
bringing, probably, supplies of food with 
them, or of a numlx?r of monks and hermits 
contriving to live in the neighbourhood of 
one or two favoured spots, avails little to 
show how Israel could have lived under Sinai 
itself for so many months together, with 
sooh immenwi flocks and herds, or bow 



they oonld haw mflaxfhBd to and fto In the 

peninsula, from station to station, joume3iing 
'by day or by night, when the cloud was 
taken up,' and abiding In fiheir tentlb ' wlia« 
ther it were two dayib or * amrtai, or n 
year,' when tibe olood reeted, N.lz;19^n, 
but finding all along the necessary supplies of 
f<jod, and wood, and water, for themselves 
and their cattle. The pilgrhns and hentttts 
needed only to find their own aoantj fns: 
they had no flocks and herds as ilie Inmlltea. 

Dean Stanley adds in conclusion, — ' It 
must be confessed that none of these changes 
solve the difflculty, though they may mitigate 
its force. Bnt they, at least, help to meet it : 
and they most Under any otremnstaDces be 
ti(irne in mind, to modify the image, which 
we form to ourselves, of what must have 
always been— as it is even thus early da> 
scribed to be— gnat and terrible wildeite 

77. IbsTethe dofldyemmined 
and careMty raghed the above argu- 
ments, because we may be certain that, 
by 80 able and earnest an advocate, 
every thin^ has been said, that well 
could be said, to make it in any mcf 
credible, that the means of support 
could have been found for so large a 
body of cattle in the peninsula of Sinai, 
without a special miracle, of which the 
Bible saya nothiniK. The readnr will 
be able to judge nr lumeall to what 
these arguments really amount, even 
when most fully and favourably stated. 

78. But it may be well now to quote 
one or two passages from other writers, 
which yet more plainly develope tho 
absolute barrenness of this wild and 
desolate region, as it now appears, and 
as, we have every ground fiom tbe 
Bible itself to believe^ it moat then 
have appealed also. 

In winter, when the whole of the upper 
Sinai is deeply covered with snow, and many of 
the passes are choked up, the mountains of 
Moses and Saint Catherine are often inao- 
oesslble. Ifr. FAK&nBLT, wlio ascended 
them in the month of February, found a 
great deal of snow, and the ascent was severe, 
' It is difficult,' bn says, ' to imsifriue a scene 
more desolate and terrific, than that which is 
disoovered from the summit ef BInai. A 
taaae limited! the prospect, and, except a 
glimpse of tho sea in one direction, nothing 
was within sight but snow, huge peaks, and 
crags of naked granite.' Of the view from. 
Moont Saint OaOierine, be says, *The view " 
from hence is of the same kind, only much 
more extensive than from the top of Sinai. 
It commands the two gulfs of Akaba and 
Sues ; the island of Tiran and the village of 
Tor were pointed ont to ns ; Sinai was far 
below us ; all the rest, wherever theeyecouid 
reach, was a va$t wUdemeUt tmd a eotifmitom 
9f grmitt ewwiiaias ami vaUqft dtttikut ^ 
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OooTOBB's Modem Tnn^ir, Arabia, 
.|).t59,160. 

79. "We have here another question 
raised, which is not eenerallj taken 
iatfi coDsidenttioii at aU. The Itmel- 
ites, accoiding to the story, were under 
Sinai for nearly twelve months together, 
and they kept the second Passover 
under the mountain before they left it, 
KJz.1. As this was in the ihnt month 
cf the Jewish ecclesiastical year, corre- 
spending to the latter part of March 
and beginning of Aprils they must 
have passed the whole of the winter 
momUii under Sinai, and most have 
found it hUteriy eold. 

In the mountainous districts it ia very cold 
In the winU'T niKlits. Sonietinjes the watt-r 
in the gai-den of the monastery at Saint 
Catherine freezes even in February. And, on 
ttw oo ut rt y , in fha sonuner months, the sun 

Km down bSs X^ys burning hot from 
:fwi, and In reflection from the nakeii 
rocky precipices, into the. t^andy vnllcj's. 
auPFSLL, Quoted in UKNasTKXBSBa's JBch 

80. Where, then, amidst the acanty 
vegetation of the neighbourhood, where 

at the present time there seems not to 
grow a single tree fit for firewood, — 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
it was ever otherwise, — did the Israel" 
ites obtain supplies of fuel, not only for 
the daily cooking necessities of a 
population like that of London, but 
also fat xdief against the piercing cold 
of the - winter season, or ^ hen, as 
JoSEPHUS says, Ant.lll.xiiA, 'the we-a- 
ther was inclined to snow ' ? And 
the cattle, — unless supplied with arti- 
6eisl food — ^mnst thej not also have 
perished in multitudes from cold and 
starvation under such circumstances? 
We find this to be the case even in the 
fertile colony of Natal, where in some 
winter seasons they die ftom these 
joint causes in great numbers, when 
the grass, though abundant, is dried 
up, and the cold happens to be more 
severe than usual, though not severe 
enonj^ for ice and snow, except in the 
higher districts, and then only for 
a month or six weeks in the year. 

81. If the last quotations describe 
the state of things in the de^ith of 
wMer, the following, (in addition to 
the words of Ruppf.t.l, above quotpd,) 



aspect of the country in the height of 
the MMMNsr season. It would seem 

that travellers generally choose the 
most favourable season of the year for 
visiting these desert regions. We must 
make doe allowanoe for this foet also, 
ill considering even their accounts of 
the desolate barrenness of the whole 
district, with reference to the stoi^y told 
in the Pentateuch. 

BuRCKHAROT visited Um Shaumcr, the 
lirftilfti moimtsin in Umi w«w»in«nia- and 
wiitei of tbs tosne at folkwa. 'Thedevw- 
tations of torrents are everj-where visible, the 
ddee of the mountains bi:ing rent by them in 
numberles.<« directions. The surface of tbe 
sharp rooks is blsokenad bj tlie son ; aU ve- 
getation is dry and withered ; and tbe whole 
scene presents nntliintr but utter desolation 
an(i hopeless barrenutisg.' Conukk's ^ra^ta, 
/>.195). 

Ua afterwards tzaveUed from the neigh- 
bom-bood of Shut eastward, across the pe- 

nin.s-Tilit. to the gulf of Akaha. But, he sn\ 
* tiie banvnnass of this district exceeded any- 
thing we had yet witnes^al, except tome pitrts 
qf the dueri <tf JU Tih £ that is, the desert of 
Biiiail. The Kubiaii valleys niglit be called 
pleajsure-grounds in comparison. Xot the 
smallest green leaf could be di:>cuvcred. And 
the thorny mimosa, which retains its verdure 
in the tropioal diiiaiifts of Nubia with very 
little supplies of molstiire, was here entirely 
withered, and so dry that it can^'Vtt fire from 
the lighted aBhes which lull £rom our pipes an 
wei^ssed.* ItU^^M. 

BuacKHASDT also saji^ Syria, p, 
560 

I believe that the population of the entlie 

peninsula drxs not cxcmi 4, WO fowls. In 
years of dearth, even this mmll numlKT is 
eonietlmes at a loss to find pasturage for 
their cattle. . • . STieir herdi ore teautu, and 
they have few camelB. 

82. As to the little spots of greater 

luxiiriauce, which are found here and 

there in the Sinaitic peninsula, the 

above traveller says of one of them, — 

It affords good pasturage in spring, hot ka» 
no water, and U Om^fof UUU JHjimkd 
the Jiedouiruf 

and of another, — 

I was told that very good water is found 
at aiMjut two miles to the east ot this vallsy ; 

and of a third, — 

Tlie owners seldom viait this place, except 
in the date-harvest. 

What provision would such as these 

afford for the vast herds and flocks of 

the Israelites, in the drought of uumiuer, 

or in the cold winter season ? 

83. But, indeed, we may form some 
idea of their character, and of thefitnc89 



will convey some idea of the geuerai of any one of them to sustain even for a 
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single day such a Tast multitude of 
eatue, ficom the following description 
by BuECKHARDT of Wady Kyd, 'one 
of the most noted datP-ralleys of the 
fcjiuai Arabs.' This valley he entered, 
and pursued its windings, till he came 
in an honr^a time to a small rivulet, 
two feet across and six inches in 
depth, • which is hst imviediatdy below 
in the sands of the Wady* 

It drips down a granite rock, which blocks 
up the valli/y, there only twenty pact-?! broad, 
and fonii-i iit tlio f<x)t of the rock a small 
jxjiul, ovcrsJiailowtHl by trets. with fine xt-r- 
dure on its banks. The rocks, which over- 
hang it on hofh ridea, atnuMls meet, and give 
to the whole the ni vt-trimrr' of a qrotto, mo:^t 
delijjhtful to tht- UivvfUfT, utter passini^ 
through these dreary vulley>!. . . . lleyoml it. 
we coutinaed in the same narrow valley, along 
tbe rivnlet, amidst groves of date, nebdc, and 
some titmnrisk tree^. nntil [in half an honr] 
wo rcaclioil the wjiirce of tlie rivulet. The 
contriist of its deep verdure with the glaring 
rocks, to which it is closdy hemmed in, ia 
▼ery sferlldng, and diowa t^tat, whetever wirtier 
parses in the** districts, liowevor barren the 

Ifroimd, vegetation is invariably found 

Beyond the spot, where the riwdet oozes out 
of the grouid, vegHation oeeuef , and the valley 
wid«is. . . . Notwithstanding Its vodnre, 
how ever, Wady Kyd is an uncomfortable 
halting-place, on account of the great ntunbei- 
of gnats and tiolEB» with wtdfihlt is infested. 
Ibid.p.llB. 

84. Bearing in mind that two millions 
of sheep and oxen, allowing a space of 
three ftet by two feet as standing 
ground for each, would require, when 
packed togotlior as closely as in a pen 
in a cattle-market, nearly 300 acres of 
land, it seems idle to expend more 
time in diseossing the question, whether 
these, or a much smaller nnmbor, could 
have been support >! in the wilderness 
by the help of such wadics as these, 
which a hundred oxen would Itave 
tiampled down into mud in an hour. 

CHAPTER DC 

THB LAIID OV OLMAAN: TBB XUIIBHR OF 

fih8tborns. 

85. Tht? Land of Canaan. 

• / vill si'iul my fi-ar ht'fore thee, and tcill 
destroy nil the ju'of /e to trhorn th'ni shdit comi\ 
and I will make ail thine enenues turn their 
bt^imhaee. And I tHtf »md homttt b^ore 
thee, tchich shaH drive out tht^ Ihvite, the Ca- 
naimUe, and Uie HittHe, from l>efore thte. J 
Vnil not drive them out from t>e/(ire thee in one 
yeoTt test the land ttecome detolate, and the beast 
0k« jiAd multiply againd Otee. Bp lUUe and 
litf/e ! iril! drire them out from f---f,-re thee, until 
thon be increased and tn^M U (he land,' E. 
XziiL88-W. 



The whole land, which wajB divided 
among the tribes in the time of Joshust; 

including the countries beyond the 
Jordan, was in extent about 11,000 
square miles, or 7,000,000 acres. 
(KiTTO*s Geogr. of the Holy Land, 
Kmykfs serietf pj,) And. according 
to the story, this was occupied by 
more than two millions of people. 

86. Now the following is the extent of 
the three Engfiafa agricultural ooontiea 
of Norfolk, BfdBoJkj and Essex, with thb 
{population aeooiding to the eansos of 
1861 :— 

Acres. Fop. in 1851. 
Norfolk contaSnS. 1,854,301 « « 442,714 
BufloUc . . . • 847,681 . , 837,21ft 
• • • » IJMOfia • « M9,818 



9JM2jm 1,149,347 

By doubling the above results, we 
find that these counties of Eng^nd 

were, at that time, about as thickly 
peopled as the land of Canaan would 
have been with its population of Is- 
raelites only, without reckoning the 
aboriginal Canaanites, who already 
filled the land. And surely it cannot be 
said that these three Eastern Counties, 
with their flourishing towns and in- 
numerable Tillages, are in any dangier 
of lying * desolate,*^ with^ the beasts of 
the ^eld multipljing against the bnm^ n 
inhabitants. 

87. But, perhaps, a still better com- 
parison may be instituted with a ooun* 
try, which resembles in many respects, 
in it^ nntnnil fe:itnrt\'! nnd other rir- 
cumsLaiirec, the state of Canaan in 
those early days. The colony of Natal 
has an extent of 18,000 square miles^ 
and a populsction, white and black in- 
cluded. ] T obably not exceeding 200,000 
altogether. This population is, of 
course, very scanty, and the land will 
allow of a much laiger one. Yet the 
human inhabitnnt.s are pofeotly well 
able to maintain their ground a^inst 
the beasts of the field. And, in fact, the 
lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, and hip- 
popotami, which once abounded in the 
country, have long ago disappsixed. 
Leopards, wild boars, hyfenaa, and 
jackals are killed occasionally in the 
bush. But many a white man may hare 
lived for years in the colony, as X have 
done, and traTelled about in all parts of 
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it, wililiotit seeing or hearmg one. But 

the population of the land of Canaan, 
(2,000,000 inhabitants within less than 
12,000 squan' miles, equivalent to 
a,000.000 withm 18,000 square miles,) 
Wild have been fifUien timn as thick 
as that of Natal, (200,000 within 
18.000 sqnare mil«'S,)--and. this, with- 
out reckoning the old inhabitants, 'seven 
nations, greater and 7nighiier^ than, 
ImelitaeU; Da7.38,^l,ix.l,xL23. 



88. The NmiBER of FinsT-nonK<?, 

' All Uie first-bom males, from a month old, 
and upwards, of those OUU wrt numbered, tcere 

ti,-27o: N.iii.43. 

T.'^t lis see what this statpment im- 
plies, wiien treated as a simple matter 
of fiiet. For this pui^cse I quote the 
words of Dr. Kurtz, who atretniouBly 
maintains the tradition arr view of the 
strict histoiical veracitj of the Penta- 
teuch. 

If ISien were 000,000 males of twenty years 
»nd u{)\vards, the whole ntunbor of males 
may be reckoned at 000,000, [he elsewhere 
reckons 1,000,000,] in which case there would 
be on^ one first bom to/or^htwo [fort^-four] 
In other words, the nnmner of boys 
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that, on ttn srerage, tHoe wis only one firsts 
bom to torty-two males.' 

And KtTKTz is bold enough to say, 
* There nro plenty ; ' and joooeeds 
state them as follows. 

<i) 'The fizsfe 1« the larity of polygamy, 
which lenened tlie pKopoftfon d tbe flnu 

born.' 



in every family must have bern on the 
•rerage ^ni^-iwo.—Mitt, qf the Old Covenant, 

This will be seen at cnco if we con- 
m(\hT that the rest of the 900,000 males 
were 7iot first-boms, and, therefore, 
each of these must have had one or 
Other of tho 22,273 as the flrBt-horn 
of his own family, — except, at course, 
any ease** where the first-l'orn of any 
family was a daughter, or was dead, of 
which we shall speak presently. 

89. And these were not the fint-bom 
on the father's side, as Michaelis sup- 
poses, so that a man might have many 
wiv^ and many children, but only one 
ilnt-boni, as was the esse with Jacob 
himsell They are expressly stated to 
have been the first-born on the mother's 
side — ' all the first-born that opencth 
the matrix,' N.iii.12. So that» ac- 
eovding to tilie story in the Pentateuch, 
nery mtttker of Israel imtt haw had 
on the average forty-iiuo sons ! 

90. How then is this difficulty to be 
explained ? Kvnxz says 

'We most enqnlra w1t«ther there are no 

other means — (than that sngfrcstoil by Mi- 
CTUEUS, which the Scripture will not allow, 

ai gwm adintof->og wylafalTig the l^[aaM>pgtheflwt>l)onM. Kewifcittstlosl 

2> 



Ans. Kurtz means to aay that, if poly- 
gamy had xaevaUed among tliem, the diffl- 
culty would haw bten enormoasly increased, 
and, as he say..* him-<"lf, "rendertxl pcrfecth- 
colossal.' For, in that case, if a man h<y^ had 
four wives, and hnd iiad children by each oC 
them, be must have had on the avprage forty-f 
two flons by each. So, then, the rarity of* 
polrfraray, C\vhich, indeed, KunTZ assnmca 
without proof,) doos not at all lielp to lesua. 
the difficulty already exitatbig in the ln« 
credihlo statement, that every Tnothpr in 
Israel had, on the average, fL ity-Lwo mala 
children. 

(ii) * A second is the large number of chil- 
dren to whom tiie InaeUtidi motSKrs gave 
birth.* 

Ans. This, again, is assumed without 
proof, or, rather, directly in the fjice of 
all the facte which are given us, by which 
judge o< the size of the Hebraw&niiliaa. We 
have no reason whateror to nippose, from the 
data which we find in the PentAteuch, that^ 
the mothers of Israel were prolific in any un- 
usual degree. We read of one, two, three, 
kc. sons, just aa 1b oidbiairy *Mwfflf ^ ooea* 
sionally of six or seven, once of ten, G.^lvi." 
21, but not of an dveragc of (m, or fifteen, or 
twenty. The avernpre in G.xlviis eons, 
and in £.vi it is three, And, as xegaxds 
daugMere, all tiie ii^oatlmit are against theic 
being as rumprons even the song. Jacob 
had only yne daiiphtor, G.xlvi.l& ; Asher had 
only one, G.xlvi.l 7 : Amram had only one, N* 
xxvi.fid ; Zelophehad had fiee, but no mam, 
xxvi. 33. 

(iii) ' Thirdly, the constantly recurring ex- 
pression, * Every first-bom that openeth the 
womb,' warrants the conclusion, tlmt the 
first-bom of the Either was not reckoned, 
unless be wu also the flnfc-bom ol the 
mother.' 

A M S-. This would only apply to a very smali 
ninnber of ca.sc«, where a man had married a 
womau, who bad botne . children before he 
manied her, and who had, therefore, been a 
^^^dow or a harlot. 

But, in point of ^ot.itdoee not affect the 
present question at all. The woman's fint* 
bom will attll have been nmnbered, whoever 
the father was. And the reenlt is, as before, 
t hat there or..' rt>ckoncd only 2?,273 fir ' I m ii 
sons of all the mothers of Israel, after one or 
other of whom the other males must fdl be 
ranged in their respective families, (except, 
as before, cases, where the first-born of a 
fnrnily was either a female or was dea<l,) so 
that each mother must have had on the 
average forty -two sons. 

(iv) ' Eourthl7,ltleedfl also to thestffl more 
important ammption, tbat, if the flrst-bom 
was a dantjhter, atiy son, that would be bora 
afterwards, would not be reckoned 
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■bow that the first-born is more frequently a 
iBBaale than a mala.' 

Ans. Bub In the ease of theHefarewB, accor- 
ding to the story in the Pentateuch, (what- 
evcrmay be tlit: c;xv> L-L-iii>rally,) the flr^r W^m 
vnB mjach more Irequently a male tLu'a ik 
fp—W We have the instances of Abraham, 
and laaac, rrnd Jacob, and JuiOOb's twelve 
eons, (exapt Asher who had s danghter 
before going into Egypt, and she " r?/ hnv - 
bean hia fixst-bom child,) in each of ^vhlch 
tbB llnMwni w«a a male. Amram'e first- 
born, inrlefv!. was a daughter, and Zelophehad 
had only diiughters. As far, however, as we 
have any data to gnMo i^s we Bhould be jus- 
ttfiedin nmmming that the number of the first- 
twin inalflsfBr onseeded that of tlM flemalea. 

Bntletnsenppose that they were even equal 
ill number,— that, in sh rt, besides the 22,273 
Unt-bom males, there .. re also 22,273 first- 
born females. This, bowerer, vrill not by 
any means get rid of, or fl* all dindiiish, the 
cnentiol difficulty of the question now before 
tis : it will only change the form of it. For, 
having now brought in the idea of the 
dauglUeri, we mxoA remember that, if there 
'were 900,000 [1,000,000] nuktea, there must 
have been about as many females. And 
44,646 first-born children among a population 
of 1,800,000, would imply that each mother 
bad, on the average^ fofrtj'two < ^ <b - en, as 
before, but twen^-^HM lOne tad twenty^one 
daughters. 

(v) 'Lastly, such of the firBt-bom, m were 
themselves beAds of families, were not reck- 
oned at all as first-bom, who bad to be xe- 
deemed, but only tbdr eons.* 

Anii. This is a pure assumption, and nn- 
warranted by anything that is found in the 
Bcripture. The command in N.iii.40 is this, 
* Number all the first-bom of tbe nutles, from 
4 month old and upward.* Hence, says 
KuuTZ, very justly, * if there had been any 
age, b^ond which the nxuabering was not to 
go, for, we may add, any class of persons, 
such as heads of families, who were to be ex- 
ccpted from it,] it would nn&yilMedly liBve 
lamed iMMb Bnt tbaio^ aoCIiiiiff 



been mentii 
of the kind.' 

Hsvtt w> any reason to siqppOKthat the first- 
born son of an Egyptian was exempt from 
death, because he was the head o£ a family ? 
He was the first-lx)m to his father, and there- 
foxe died, according to the story in Exodus, 
*tMm the firrt-born of Plian. 1l that sat on 
Wsthrorio, imto the first-born of the captive 
that wa.s in the dungeon,' so that ' there was 
not a house when then ym not one dead.' 
BJtii.29,30. 

Besides, there is one fact, which seems 
liy it«elf to imply that the 22,273 first-borns 
were inteiuled to include a// the flrst-boni 
males all h^m s, 'a hether married men and 
tieaida of families or not, vix, this, that the 
12,(100 nude Levites, of all ngt$ and conditions, 
*trOTXi a month old and upwurd,* whethur 
beads of families or not. were substituted for 
22,000 of the first ! :^>rns 'from a month old 
and upward,' the remaijUiig 373 first-boms 
being ndocmeA nKk mmiqr, NdiL89,4ft^. 

91. Thus not one of £ubtz*8 'man^ 
lraj»' (kP xelieving Hiii difficulty u 



really of any use whatever for that 
purpose. Th«re is, indeed, one point, 
though he ha« not noticed it, which 
mi^^ht help slightly to diminish it. In 
some families the first-born may have 
died before the numbering ; some, too, 
who wete bom 'about the time of the 
birth of Moses, may have been killed 
by the order of Pharaoh. Arsd, if all 
those, who may have thus died, be 
reckoned with «ie 22,273, the propor- 
tion of the remaining males, to be 
placed under each of tlie first-bom, 
will be somewhat altered. Still, we 
cannot suppose any unusual morLaiity 
of this kind, witihottt cheeking, in the 
same degree, the inciefue of the people. 
Let us, however, reckon that one out 
of four first-borns died, so tliat instead 
of 44,646 first-borns, male and female, 
there would have been, if all had 
lived, about 60,000. But even thia 
number of first-boms, for a population 
of 1,800,000, would imply that each 
mother had on the average liiirLy chil- 
dren, fifteen eons and tfUtai daughten. 
Besides which, the number of mothers 
must have been the samP" as that of 
the Jirst-homs, male and female, in- 
cluding also any that had died. Hence 
these would hare been only 60,000 
child-bearing women to 600,000 men, 
so that only about one man in ten had 
a wife or children ! 

92, By this time, surely, great doubt 
imut hare arisen, in the minds of most 
xeadeny as to the historical veracity of 
some considerable portions of the Pen- 
tateuch. That doubt, X believe, will 
be confirmed into certainty, when it ia 
seen to follow, as a direct oonseqnenee 
from the data of the Pentateuch itself, 
that there could not have been any 
such population as tins, to come out of 
Egypt* — in other words, that the chil- 
dren of Israel, at the time of the 
Exodus, if only we attend carefully to 
the distinct statements of the narra- 
tive, could not possibly have amounted 
to two millions, — that, in fiust, the 
whole body of wairiofs could not hafs 
been two thousand. 

In order, however, to show this more 
clearly, we must first premise a few 
oonsidexataonfl, ifbkk am ael foaeOt in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 

BXODUS IN THE FOUKTH OENEUATIOX. 

93. Trre SojoniNixo in Egyit. 

* Aotf the tojourning qf the ehUdren qf Jsratt, 
mko^lt in Egypt,wtuf9urkimdndamHMHif 

^rs.' E.xii.40. 

The question, which we have here to 
conrider, is this, — To what * sojourning' 
do the above words refer? Do they 
refer to that of J;uob and his descen- 
dants in the land of Ep^^pt onir/, or to 
the entire sojourning of them and their 
Ibreftthers, Abraham and Isaac, * in a 
Btrange land,' both in Canaan and 
Egj'pt, from the time wlif n thn promise 
of old was gnvon to Al rahiim, and he 
* sojourned in the land of promise, as 
in a strange eonntrj/ Heb.xi.9? 

W. The verse aboTe quoted, as it 
stands in the E. V., does not decide the 
question. But there is evidently some- 
Vtiin^ unusual and awkward in the man- 
ner, in which the phrase, ' who dwelt in 
Egj^pt,' enters into the above passage. 
And, in fact, the original words would 
be more naturally trau slated, (as in the 
Vulgate^ Chald., Syr., and Arab. Ver- 
aiona,)— 

' the sojonniinp of tho chll«3ren Of IsniBl, 
ufiicA theff tt^aurmU in Jb'jifpf,' — 

but for the serious difficulties which 
vonld thus arise. 

95. In the first place, St. Tamil, re- 
ferring to 'the eovonant, that was 
confirmed before of God' unto Abra- 
ham, says,— 

'The LaWt Wlddl WM /but hundred and 
AMv uean qftgr, oaonot oiMimul iU' Gol. 
liLli. 

It is pUa, then, that St Vavl in this 
passage dates the beginning of the four 
hundred and thirty years, not from the 
gjoing down into Egypt, but from the 
tune of the promise made to Abraham. 

9$» Again, in E.Til6-20, we hare 
given the genealogy of Mosee and 
Aaron, as follows: — 

* Thorn are the names of the eons of Levi, 
according to their generationa, Oershon, and 
K oh at h , and Jletaxi. And fhe fear* «fi tbe life 

sewn I 

* Antlthe sons of Kohath,Ainr;irTi, an 1 Izhar. 
and iiebrou, and Uaziel. An4 ^ year* qf the 
life of Kohalh wen o himdni Mrif and three 

«Aiid Ainram tookhto JoahiawflJitefeliWs 



sister, to wife ; and she bare him Aaron and 
Moaei. And the ymrt of the life of Amrum 
ttvrc a hmdrtd tkirtif and tecen yeart.* 

Now supposing that Kohath was 

only an infant, when brought down 

by his father to Egypt with Jacobs 

Gjdvi.ll, and that he begat Amram 

at the very end of his life, wht n 133 

years old, and that Amram, in like 

manner, begat Moses, when he was 

1 37 yean oM, still these two nnmbera 

added to 80 yean, the age of Moses 

at the time of the Exodus, E.vii.7, 

would only amount to 360 yean^ instead 

of 4;i0. 

97. Onoe more, it is stated in the 

above passage, that 'Amram took him 
Jochebtd, his fathor's slstor,' — Kohath's 
sister, nml theretorf, Levi's daughter, 
— ' tu Wile.' And no also we read,— 
< The mmw of jUAram*a w!to was JodMlMsd, 

the dtinohttr of Leri, vhom (her moHUt) Ukp$ 0 
htm tn Egypt.' £i.xxvl.t>^. 

Now Levi was one year dder than 

Judah, and was, therefore, 43 yesis 

old (IS), when he wont down with 
Jacob into Egypt; and we are told 
above that he was 137 years old, when 
he died. Levi, therefore, must have 
lired, according to the story, 94 years 
in Eg\'pt. Malting hore again the 
extreme supposition of his b^etting 
Jochebed in the last year of his life, 
she may have been an infant 94 years 
after the mipratiou of Jacob and his 
hons into Kjj^ypt. Hence it follows 
that, if tho sojourn in Egypt was 430 
years, Moses, who was 80 yean old at' 
the time of the Exodus, must have been 
born 350 years after the migration into 
Egypt, wli'-u liis mother, even on tho 
above extravagant buppusitiou, would 
have beoi at uie Texy least 256 yean 
old I 

9S. It is plain, then, thatthp 430 years 
are meant, as iSt Paul understood, to 
be reckoned from the time of the call 
of Abraham, when he yet lived in the 
land of Haran. Thus, reckoning 25 
years from his leaving Haran, G.xii.4, 
to the birth oi Isaac, xxi.5, — 60 years to 
the birth of Jacobs aaT.26,— 130 yean 
to the migiation into Egypt, xlvii.9, — 
we have 215 years of sojourtn'rtn: / ' the, 
land of Canaan, leaving just the same 
length 01 time, 215 yearj^for the sojourn 
in the land of EffypU 
d2 
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We conclude, therefore, thnt the 
translation in the Englisli Bible of 
il.xii.40, however awkwardiy it reads, 
is correct as It stands, ?/ the Hebrew 
worda tkmtdveM^ are correct, as tl>ey 
appear in all marmsmpt and printed 
copies of the Pentuteuch. 

99. The Septuagint and Samaritan 
Teaaxm, bovmiv insert a few words, 
which are either s gloss to make tho 
moaning of tho passage more plain, or 
else are a translation of wordja, which 
existed in those copies of the HebrefW 
Bible, that were used for those Voi^ 
eions, though they are not found in our 
own. The Vatican copy of the Septua- 
gint renders the passage thus : 

' The sojourning of 1^ ctafldrea of Ivaal. 

they sojounicd in EgyfiimAi»1l»kma 
qf Canaan f was 4^U year^' 

The iUezandrian has, — 

'The flojonming of the chirdimn of Israel, 
wUoh ihep and their father* eaiovaned in Hgiipt 
and in the land of Canaan, was 430 yean.* 

TheSsmaritan haa^ — 

' The sojouniing of the cfdMrcn of Israel 
nmd qf their fathers, which they sojourned tn 
tht land^Oanamaiulin Ste kmdt^ JtffHP^ 
was 430 years.* 

In fact, during all those 430 years, 
Abraham and his seed were, according 
to the story, sojourning as strangers 
* in the land of promise as in a strange 
land,' — ^in a land which * was not their 
own,' but for the present ' the posses- 
sion of the Gentiles.* 

100. And this agrees also substan- 
tially with the promise in G.xv.l3-1G, 
which is quoted by Stephen, Acts vii.6 : 

* Enow of a sare^ that thy seed bhall be a 
>baager»in a laiid that it^ not thein, and shall 
aerve them, and thear «h»ll afilict them, four 
hundred yeart. And atao that nation, whom 
they fhall eervo, will I judge ; nnd aft<jrwarda 
tliey Bball come out with gr^-at ffiib!?tfmee. 
And thou ehalt go to tky fathers in i^acu ; 
thou Shalt he bnried tn a good old a^e. But 
f n foifftlk MfMTxrficm tbey dkell oome hi^ 
again ; fte the toiau^^ ^ the Amotites is not 
yet full.' 

At first sight, indeed, it would seem 
fimn the abore that Abraham's de- 
scendants were to be afflicted for 400 
years, in onn Lind, such as Ejn'pt, by 
one nation. But it is certain that thoy 
were not afflicted, according to tliu 
Story, during aU the time of their so- 
journ in Egypt. And hence it appears 
th?^ the time here specified, 400yparH, 
13 meant to refer to the time duriag 



which the 'Seed of Abraham* shoold 
1)0 sojourner* m a strange land, rather 
than to the oppression, which they 
were to snf&r during some part of that 
sojourning. They lived as ' pilgrims 
•and strangers * in the land of Canaan ; 
and they were nt times, no donbt, 
much more uncomfortable among the 
people of that land,G.xxn.li^21,znciT, ' 
than they were in Egypt during the 
seventy years wbilp Joseph yet lived 
(103), and, we may suppose, for soma 
time after his death. 

We beliere^ then, that tfae 400 jnaa 
in the above passage are meant to data 
from tho birth of Isaac, * Abraham's 
seed,' from which to the Exodus there 
may be reckoned, as in (98), 405, or, 
in xoitnd nninbenf 400, years. 

10!. The Exodus dt teb Foubts 

GEXEaATION. 

Again when it is said, G.xv.l6, 'in' 
the fourth generation they shall eome 

liither again,' this seems to mean ' in 
the fourth generation,* reckoning from 
the time when they should leave the 
land of Canaan, and go down into 
Egypt Thus we find Moses and Aaron 
in the fourth gsnexatloji from the mi* 
gration, viz.— 

Jacob begat Levi, 

Levi begat Kohath, 

Kohoth begat Amram, 

Am ram brgat Aaron. 
Or, as Jacob was so aaed at the time 
uf his descent into Egypt, and Moses 
and Aaron also, at the time of the 
Exodus, were advanced in life beyond 
the military age, we may reckon from 
those, as Levi, who went down into 
Egypt in the prime of life; and then 
the generation of Joshua, Eleazsr, 
in the prime of life^ will be the ^urtlt 
generation. 

102. Accordingly, if we examine the 
diflfereut genoalogiesof remarkable men, 
which arc given in Tarious plaoes of 
the Pentateuch, we shall find that^ as a. 
rule, the contempomries of Moses and 
Aaron are dosecndants in the third, 
and those of Joshua and Eleiuar iii 
the f&urthf generation, ftom some one 
of the sons, or adult grandsons, of 
I Jaoob, who wont down with him into 
I Egj'pt. Thus wo have 
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103. Apfain, we are told that the 
cTiildn-n of ^lachh- the son of Manasaeh, 
"Were brou;:ht up upon Joseph's knees, 
G.L23. Heuce, as Joseph was 39 years 
old, vhen Jacob came down to Egypt 
(18, noteX and died at the ago of 110, 
G.1.22. havin«y lived, therefort-, 71 y. ;ir3 
after that event, we may assume that 
Machir's son, Gilead, wim born about 
70 years after the migratioii, and we 
read of his ffrandson, Zelophehad, 
whose daughters came to Mo<;ps for 
laud, at the end of the wandcrinLrs, and 
whodiedinthewildeme^, N.xjtvii.l-3. 

104. It is true that in lCfa.m20-27 
wo have one roinarkablc exception to the 
above rule, where we find the genealogy 
of Joshua given as follows : — 

'And the 80110 of Ephraim,— Shuthelah, and 

Bcred his son, mul Tahath hiss^cti. an.l llladah 
his gon, and Taliath hisson, and Zabad hi" son, 
fitid ^:;huthelah his son, and Ezer, and Elcad, 
whom the men of Gath, that were bom in that 
land, glew, beemiBB they came down to take 
a^vaT their cnttle. And F.pbraim tlu-ir father 
nioumed many days, and bis brethren came 
to comfort him. And when he went in mito 
his wife, she oonceiTed and bare a son, and 
lie called his name Berlah, because it went 
evil -jvith his hooso. And hU dmirrhtor was 
Sherali, who built Beth-horon the nether, and 
the upper, and Uzzen-Slierah. And Rephah 
his eon, and Resheph, and Telah his pon, and 
Tahan his son, Laadan his eon, Ammihud his 

his son.' 

Here then, apparently, Joshua is 
given ift the ninth generation from 
Ephraim, or the trn th from Joseph. 

105. Upon this 1 would first remark 
as follows 

<i) This is an ^ception to the rule, which 
prevails tuUversalfp in the Pentateuch. 

(ii) We are not here concerned with the 
book-; of Clirciniolcs, (which, as all commenta- 
tors will admit, were OTtainly composed a/fcr 
(he Caplivify,) but with the narrative in tlic 
Pentateuch and book of Joshua, and must 
■bide by the data which they furni$h. 

(iii) The book of Chronicles it«olf exhibits 
the rule of the Pentateuch in lUl other ai8cs, 
eain that of ICbees and Aaront ¥1.1-3, J£oia^» 



B.vi.in,iP.2f) 

L.Z.4. 

L.X.4. 

K.X3nrL7-9. 
N.zxvi.7-9. 

JcviLl. 
lCh.ii.21,2a, 

E.vi.23,y5. 
E.vl.23. 
Ruth iv.18,19. 
lCh.li.18-20. 



Bczaleel 

▼I.S7.38, Achan, ii.4,6,7, Kahlhon, iL9,10» 

Bczaleel, li.lf^. Ju, Jair, ii. 21 

It is strati^rc, then, that in this single In- 
stance of .Jo. Una there slu.ald ho s<) remaik^ 

able a vai-iat:on from the gcnei-al rule. 

lOG. Let us now, however, examine 
mora closely this statement in the book, 
of Chronicles. 

Since .Tosq-th 'paw TIphraim's childroTi of 
the third generation,' ^j.1.23, Telah, one of 
these, may have been bom about seventy jeaie 
afta: the migration into Egypt (103). 

We have no express statement of the age of 
Joshua at the time of the Kxodns. But we 
may sui i>m-.,' it to }iav« been about the-same 
as that oi ( ah h. tUo 8on of Jephunneh, with 
whom he is bo often coupled ; and Caleb was 
forty years old, when sent to spy the land at 
the end of the first year after tlie Exodus, 
Jo.xiv.7. We may, therefore, adopt the esti- 
mate of JosEiMius, Ant.y.i.'JO, who reckons 
that the age of Joshua yi9A forty-five at the 
time of the Exodus. This will agree well 
with the fncr, that, shortly after leaving 
Egypt, while still young enough to be the 
'minister* or servant of Moesa, E.xxiv.13, 
he was old enot^h also to command the host 
of Israel when fighting with Amalok, E.xvii. 
9,10. 

Hence, since the Exodus took place 215 years 
at most af to* the migration into Egypt, there 
must have intervened between the birth of 
Telah and that of Joshua 215—70-45, that is, 
lOo years ; so tliat, acconliu^ to tlie Clironiclor, 
there must have beeu six complete genera- 
tions in 100 years, which is hardly credible. 

Again, according to the Chronicler, ' Eli- 
shama, the mn of Ammihud,' was the grand- 
fatlier of Josluia. But ' Eliihama, the son of 
Ammihud,' wius himself the captain of the 
host of Ephraini, N.ii.18, about a year fifter 
his gramUon, Joshua, had commanded the 
whole Hebrew force which fought with AmA<- 
lek, BjcviL8-16, whiidialao is hcuwUy crsdlhle. 

107. But in truth, the account of 

Joshua's descent in iCKvii appears to 

be very perplexed and contradictory. 

Thus, In r.24, we are told that Ephraim's 
(Inunht r l iiilt three villai,'es in the land of 
Canaan, li we suppose this to mean that the 
de»ctndanU of Ephraim's daughter, after the 
conquest in the time of Joshua, did this, 3refe 
in c.22,23, we have this strange fact stated, 
that Eplu-aim liimself, after the slaughter by 
the men o( Gath of his descendants in the 
seventh gmeaaSon,* mourned manjdajs,' and. 
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then noiTfed a^Bin, and liad a eon, Beriab, 

Vrhn wa> tho ancestor of Jnxhua ! 

Krrro remarks upon this point, Jlist. of 
theJetcs,p.H6 : — 

* It is imnonible tiiat Epbzainn abonld hAve 
been then aUreto mottm overthewomA gene- 
ration of hLs do-cpndants, Roail 'Zaltml' for 
' Ephraim/ and uU becomes intelligible.* 

Tliie is, of course, mure conjecture, and it 
does not by anjmeanadiqxMeof thediffloul^ : 
tot, b^tfale ouxTBoUou, as a littileooniidenitton 
•\\nll show, Joshua will \n- mndc a descendant 
in the seventeenth generation from Joseph, to 

a-^>ociate withBtoaiiriBttie/biirA geneiallovi 
from Levi. 

Bjckthjeait anggesta that the ivhole paasaRo 

in r.'iO, 'and Bered his son, and Tahath his 
8on, and Eladah his son," may be parenthetical, 
carrying on the line of the first Shuthelah, so 
thau omitting this parenthesis, the words 
woud mn, 'and tiie eons of Ephraim— Shu- 
thelah, and Ezcr, and Elead,* &c., in which 
case Ezer and KUwl, for whom Ephraim 
* momTied,' would bo the eons of Ephraim, 
elder brothers of Beriah, and younger brothers 
of the llint Shuthelah, instead of the Hcond. 
But why is not this important son of Ephraim, 
Beriah, the ancestor of so illustrious a per- 
son as Joshua, mentioned in the list of the 
sons of S^^braim wltiob is giYen in the Pcnta- 
teodh ftBalf,NATL85t 

108. Upon tbe whole we are jiutified 

in dismissing; this statoment in the book 
of Chronicles, about the genealogy o£ 
Joshua, as in its present form nncer- 
tain or erroneous, and as being of no 
ooDfle^uence at all in reference to the 
question before xm^ since it is found in 
a book written more than a thousand 
years after the time of the Exodus, 
and it stands alone even in that book, 
directly at Tariance with ao many tes- 
timonies from the Pentateuch and from 
the book of Chronicles itself, all tending 
to a different conclusion. 

109. We believe, then, that the story, 
as told in the Pentateuch, intends it 
to be nndentood— 

(i) that the children of Iirael came 
out of Egypt about 215 years after 
they went down thither in the time 
of Jacob,— 

(ii) thattheycamemitin tfae/Mcr^A 
generation from the adults in the prime 
of life, who went down with Jacob. 

But the reader is requested to ob- 
serve that the second of tkeu eondu- 
sim$ doea not in any way depend upon 
the correctnesn of the former. 

And this is the fiew of JoaspEus, 
Ant.U.xY.2 

They left Egvpt four hundred and thirty 
yein after our forefather ▲tanhom oame into 



Cannnn, but two hundred and fifteen jeaia 

only fifter Jacob removal into Egypt. 

And he says of Moses, Avt.ll.ix.S : — 
Abraliam was his ancestor of the seventh 
generation. 

And of Joseph, Against Ap{on,i.33 : — 
He died four generations before Moees, which 
foor genemtloas make atanostlTO yeaza. 

So, too, Archd. Pbatt obaervei^ Sd- 

enceand Scripture, &c.jp.78 : — 

It was to be in the fiuirth generation that 
his seed wete to rettom to Canaan. Bnt430,or 

e\*cn 400, years is very much loncrer than four 
generations, and tiierefore must include some- 
thing besides the bondage in Egypt, viz. the 
sojourning in Canaan. Thisi»edictionreigan|o 
ing the 'fonrth generation' was literdlj fid* 
filled. Mopcs and Aaron were pons of Jochebed, 
who was the dauglitfr of Levi, N.xxvi.69, a 
text which incidentally confirms the correct- 
ness of onr general outline. Sleasar, the 
Priest, the son of Aaron, was, flMnftne, of 
tbe/ourth generation from Jacob. 

110. From this it will appear that 
it is impossible that there should have 
been snch s number of the people 
Israel in Egypt, at the time of the 
I.xf ilus, ns to have furnished 600,000 
warriors in the prime of life, represent- 
ing, at least, two millions of persons, 
of all agea and 8exe8,--that ia to aay, 
it is impossible, if we will take the data 
of the Pentateuch itself in their plain 
natural meaning, and not force into 
theoi a meaning of our own. 

CHAPTER XL 

THB KUITBER OF ISRABLFFES AT VBB 
TIME OF THE EXODUS. 

111. Ix tlie first place, it must be ob* 
served, as already noted, that we no- 
where read of any wry large famUie* 
among the children of Jaooli or their 
descendants to the time of the Exodus. 
"We may suppose, in order to have the 
population as large as possible, that 
very few died pfrematorely, and that 
those, who were born, almost all fired 
and multiplied. But we have no rea- 
son whatever, looking only at the data 
which are furnished by the Pentateuch 
itself to aasume that wey had families 
materially larger than those of the 
present day. Thus wo are told in 
G.xlvi that Reuben had 4 sons, Simeon 
6, Levi 3, Jndah 5, laaachar 4, Zebolnn 
3, Gad 7, Asher 4, Joseph 2, jBenjaraia 
10, Dan 1, Naphtali 4. And tl.e list 
of iamiliea at the end of the Exodua^ 
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S9 piren in N.xxW, so nearly agrees 
with the list of males in G.xlvi, as to 
provo that, according to the writer, if 
toy more aona mro bom to the eons 
or grandsons of Jacob, after the de- 
scent into Egypt, (except in the case of 
Ephraim and Manasseh,) they did not 
iurvive or did not frwcUfy^ so as to be 
nekoned as heads of ftmUies. 

112. The twelve sons of Jacob, then, 
as appears from the above, had be- 
tween them 53 sons, that is, on the 
arerape, 4^ each. Let ns suppose that 
th^ increased in this way from gene- 
ration to generation. Then in the jir&t 
generation, that of Kohathy there would 
be 54 m&les, (according to the story, 
there were only 53, or, rather, 51, since 
£r and On an died in the land of 
Canaan, v.ll, without issue,) — in the 
second, that of Amram, 243, — in the 
third, that o€ Moses and Aaron^ 1,094, 
—and in tiie fouH:\ that of Joshua 
and Eleazar, 4,923 ; that is to say, 
in?>tPad of finn/)00 warriors in the 
prime of life, there could not have 
been 5,000. 

llSw Further, if the numhen of all 
the males in the four generations be 
added together, (which supposes tliat 
they were all living at the time of the 
Exodns,) they would only amount to 
6^311. If we even add to these the 
wmLberof the generation, 22,154, 
▼ho would be mostly children, the 
Bum-total of males of all generations 
could not, according to these data, 
havB exceeded 28,465, instead of heing 
1,000,000. 

114. But in the above we have tacitly 
assumed that each man had daughters 
as well as sons. There must have 
been females horn in the family of 
Jacob as well as males; and the 
females mu'^t have been as nnmemus 
as the maleti, if we are to suppose that 
all the males had families as above. 
'Jacob's sons* wives,* it is true, are 
spoken of in Gjdvi.26, as not being 
ont of his lo^nf*. But, with the story 
of Isaiic's and Esau's and Jacob's mar- 
riages before ns, we cannot snppose 
that the wives of the sons of Jacob, 
generally, were mere heathens. Jiulah, 
indeed, took a Canaanitish woman for 
hU wife (^r concubine, G-.uuL\iii.2. 



But we must not infer that all the 

other brothers did hkewise, since we 

find it noted, as a special fact, that 

Simeon had, besides his otiier fire 

sons, * Shaul, the son of a Canaanitish 

woman,* G.xlvi 10. Joseph, again, 

compelled by tli*^ j eculiariti^ of his 

situation, married au Egyptian ladv, 

whom Pharaoh gare mm to wtfe, 

G.xli.45. The other broth^ we maj 

suppose, o>»tainefl their wives, as their 

fathers, Isaac and Jacob, did before 

them, from their relations in Haran. 

115^ But, however this may have 

been, we must suppose that in Egypt, 

— at all events, in their later days, for 

a hundred years or more, from the 

time that their afflictions began, — such 

friends were not accessible. We must 

conclude, then, that they either took 

ns wives, generally, Egyptian h'^r.then 

women, or else intermarried with one 

another. The fbrmer alternative is 

precluded by the whole tone and ten<»e 

of the narrative. As the object of the 

king was to keep down their numbers, 

it is not to be supposed that he would 

allow them to take wives freelj from 

among his own people, or that the 

women of Egypt, (at lea«!t, tho^e of 

the generation of Arnram, which gave 

birth to Moses, and after ity) would be 

willing, geneiaUy, to associate their lot 

with a people so abject and oppressed 

as the Hebrews. Besides, we axe told 

expressly that, in childbirth, — 

* The H^frew women were not aa the Effyp* 
IfaitwuineD,' Ei.l9,~ 

By which it is plainly implied that 
the wives of tlie Hebrews were also 
Hebrews. The narrative itself, there- 
fore, requires ns to suppose that the 
Hebrew &milies intramanied^ and 
that girls, as well as bqyiB^ were horn 
to them freely in Egypt. 

110. Yet we have no ground for sup- 
posing, from any data which we find 
in the narrative, that the whole num- 
ber of the lamily was on that account 
increased. On the contrary, Zelophe- 
had had Jim daughters, but no sons, 
K.xxm,l; Amram had two sons and 
otts daughter, N.xxvi.59 ; Moses had 
(wo sons and 720 daughter, E.xviii. 3,4 ; 
Aaron had four sons and no dvjx'j^hf or, 
N.xxvi.60 i Izhnr, Amram's brother, had 
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three sons, E.vi.21, Uzziei had three 

• J— A tow _ _ _ 



sons, E.yi22, Eozah had three sons, 
E.V1.24, Eleazar had one son, S.Ti.25. 

In the last four cases we cannot say 
whether, or not, there were any 
d^u^hters. But, if we tiike all the 
Amities givan in RTi.14-26, together 
with the two sons of Moses, we shall 
find that tliere are 13 persons, who 
have between them 39 sons, which 
gives an average of 3 sons each. This 
arenge is a airer one to take for onr 
purpose than the former; because 
these persons lived at all different 
times in the interval, between the 
jnigration into Egj pt and the ExoduB. 
"We may suppose, also, that the ateiage 
of children. 18 still as large as before, 
or even larger, so that each man may 
have had on the average six children, 
three scms and three daughters. 

117. Supposing, now; the 51 males 
(112) of the first generation (Kohath's) 
to have had each on the avem^-c three 
sons, and so on, we shall find the num- 
ber of males in the second generation 
(Amram's) 153, in the third (Aajton'e) 
459, and in the fourth (Eleajsa/s) 
1,377,— instead of 600,000. 

In fact, in order that the 61 males 
of Kohath's generation might produce 
600,000 fighting men in Seaear's, we 
must suppose that each man had 46 
children (23 of each sex), and cneh of 
.these 23 sons had 46 children, and so 
on!— of which prolific increase, it 
^eed hardly be said, there is not the 
slightest indication in the Bible, ex- 
cept, indeed, in the statement of the 
.number of the first-boms, which has 
been alreadj considered. 

118. Bishop Patrick suggests, (note 
on E.i.7,) that the Hebrew women 
mii^ht, by ' extraordinaiy blessing: of 
God,' have brought forth 'six children 
at a lame* I It is plain that he felt 
.very strongly the difllcalty raised by 
4;he Scripture statement, and did not 
consider how this fecundity woidd 
aiiect the Hebrew wonten, as regards 
either the Hrih, or the rearing, of the 
children. 

But the Scripture implies no 5rtTch 
fecundity amonii the Hebrews, either 
in G.xlvi, or m iJ.vi, or in E.i.l9, 
.Where the midwiyes saj of the Hebrew 



women, *they are delivered ere the 

midwives come in v>ito them; which 

could hardly have been said, if three or 
more children were often bom at a time. 

119. In lCh.ii.34,35, .ve read that 
Sheshan, a descendant of Judah in the 
ninth generation, — 

*had a servant, an Em/pHan, whose name 
was Jarha; and Biieslian gave his daughter 
to J orha his servant to wife, aiul sbe tNue him 

whose descendants are then IsnuKHl 

down through twelve generations, and 
are reckoned, apparently, as Israelites 
of the tribe of Judah. From this it 
would seem that Hebrew girls miglit 
be married to foreigners, — we may 
suppose, pro5:el3*tes.— an.l theirchildren 
would then be reckoned as 'cliildren 
of Israel,' It is obvious that such 
cases woold he comparatiTely rare. 
But let us suppose that each man had 
six children as in (116), three sons and 
three daughters, and that even Art//* the 
daughters of Israel were married to 
foreign proselytes,— a most extravagant 
supposition. This would be equivalent 
to reckoumg that each man Iiad on the 
average— not 3 sons, but— 4^, as in 
(112). And the total number of war- 
riors in the fourth generation, resulting 
from 51 progenitors, would, as hdbre, 
not amount to 6,000. 

120. When, however, we go on fur- 
ther to examme into the details of this 
large number of male adults, the re- 
sult^ will be found yet more eixtra* 

ordinary. 

Thus Dan in the first generation has 
one son, Hushim, G.xlvi.23 ; and, that 
he had no more bom to him in the 
land of Egypt, and, therefore, had onlp 
one son, appears from N.xxri.42, whero 
the sons of Dan consist of only one 
^milj. Hence we may reckon that iu 
the fomth generation he would have 
had 27 warriors descended from liim, 
instead of 62,700, as stated in Kii.26, 
which number is increased to 64,400 in 
NjcxtL43. 

121. In order to hare had this num* 
her born to him, we must suppose that 
Dan's one son, and each of his sons 
and grandsons, must have had about 
80 duUren of both sexes. 
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• We taay observe also that the off- 
spring of the one boh of Dan, 62,700, 
is leprasented as nearly double that of 
the ten mnoa of Beigamio^ 3^400, 
N.il23. 

122. Again we have in E.vi the gene- 
alogy, More quoted, of the thiee sons 

of Levi, Mcho came with Jacob into 

Egypt, — Gershon, Kohath, Merari. 

(i) These throe increased in the 
second (Ariiram'e) generation only to 
8, (not to 9, aa it would hare been, on 
our suppositioii, that they had had 
each three sons on the avemge,) viz. 
tlie sons of Kohath 4, of GersJum 2, of 

(ii) The 4 eons of JCoAalft increased 

in the third (Aaron's) generation only 

to 8, (not to 12, as on our supposition,) 
\iz. the sons of Ainmm (Mose** and 
Aaron) 2, of Izhar 3, of Uzziel 3, 
E.Ti.20-22. If we now assume that 
the two eons of Gershon and the two 
sons of Merari increased in the same 
proportion, that is, to 4 and 4 re- 
spectively, then all the male Levites 
of tiie third generation woold have 
been 16. 

(iii) The two pons of Amram in- 
creased in the fourth (Eleazar's) gene- 
ration to 6, viz. the sons of Aaron 4, 
(of whom, however, 2 died, N.iiL2,4,) 
and of Moses 2. Assuming that all 
the 16 of the third generation in- 
creased iu the same proportion, then 
sU the male Levitse or the generation 
tt Eleacar would have been 48, or 
rather 44, if we omit the 4 sons of 
Aaron, who were reckoned as Priests. 
Thus the whole number of Levites, 
who would be numbered at the first 
census, would be only 44, vias. 20 Ko- 
hithites, 12 Gcrshonitts, 12 Merariifs; 
whereas in N.iv.48 they arc numbered 
as 8,680, viz. 2,750 Kohathites^ 2,630 
Geriomtes, and 8,200 Maraniet, 

123. Or we may put the matter in 
another, and a yet8tronr!:r'r, liprht, iisiy^g 
ordi/ the express data of Scripture, and 
omitting all reference to the 215 yeara' 
sqoiini in Egypt and to the four gene- 
tationa, — ^in £ul^ Tmking no amtmp- 
Hons of our mm whatever. 

The Amramiteia, numbered as Le- 
vites in the fourth (Eleazjir s) genera- 
tion, wei«^ aa abore, only two, vis. the 



two sons of Moses, the sons of Aaron 
being reckoned as Priests. Hence the 
rest of the Kohathites of this genera- 
tion must have l)cen made up of the 
descendants of Izhar and Uzziel, each 
ofnrhom had tkm aona, £.^121,22. 
Consequently, since dU the Kohathites 
of Eleazar's generation were numbered 
ai 2,750, N.ir.36, it for.ows that these 
six men must have had between them, 
aocordinft to the Scriptnie story, 2,748 
aona, and we must suppose about the 
same number of daughters I 

124. It must now, survly, be ^n-Hi- 
ciently plain that theiieeouut ol tuut>ti 
nmnbera Is of no statistical Tulne 
whatever. 

But then what are we to sny of the 
whole story of the Exodus, — of t!ie 
camping and marching of the Is- 
raelites,— of their fighting with Amalek 
and Midian,— of the 4 i Levites (122) 
slaying 3,000 of the • children of Israel,* 
E.xx3cii.28, — of the pooj)lo dying by 
pestilence, 14,700at one time, N.xvi.49, 
24,000 at another, Njcxv.9,— aa well as 
of the whole body of 600,000 fighting 
men being swept away during the 
forty years' sojourn in the wilderness ? 
Several chapters of the book of Num- 
bers are occupied in laying down the 
duties of the Levites, — not of the 
Levites, as they were to be in after 
years, when their numbers might bo 
multiplied, but as they were to be then, 
in the wilderness, in attendance upon 
the Tabernacle. ITov- were the 20 
Kohathites, the 12 Gershonites, and 
the 12 Merarites, to discharge tho 
offices assigned to them in N.iii.iv, in 
canying theTftbemade and its vessels, 
— to do, in short, the work of 8580 
men, N.iv.48 ? What were these forty- 
four people, with the two Priests, and 
their fiunilies, to do with the forty« 
eight cities assigned to them, N.xzxv.7? 
How could the Tabernacle itself have 
been erected, when the silver spent 
upon it was contributed, as we are 
expressly told, by a poll-tax of half a 
shekel, E.xrxviii.2r), lr\iiMl upon the 
whole body of 608,560 warriors, who 
did not oxi«t ? 

1 2a. Iu fact, the consequences of ad- 
mitting the leali^ of the above veaulti 
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are obviously so important, thnt, of 
course, the most strenuuua efibrts have 
been made to 'reoondle* th<>8e dis- 
crepancies, if poKdUe, by those theo- 
logip.n<5, ^ ho support the traditionary 
view, aud who have studied the Pen- 
tateuch sufficiently to be aware of the 
difficulties thus vaised. The natme of 
the attempt will be best seen, by stating 
the contrivances resorted to for this 
purpose, to the sacrifice of historical 
truth and consistency. 

126. Thus says KmftTS, 11.149, — 

It is a gross mistake to suppose that the 
two millions were all the direct cJ^endants 
of Jacob. When Jacob and hisi jions went 
down to Egypt, tbor mustcertaiiUy have taken 
with them iU tnar mmaaraiitB and maid- 
servants, as well as all thoir cattle. "Wc know 
that Abraham had 31S bcrvuiiis, lit for war, 
and trained to arms : his nomadic hoaeehold 
mnat bave contained, therefore, moza than a 
thousand 80nl«. Jacob, again, who inhealted 
nil these, brouc:ht with him from SyHa so 
many men?<»rvants ojiiX maidservauts, and so 
much cattle, that, when he was afraid of an 
attack from Emq, ha divided them into t^vo 
armies. With snch data as tiieae, then, wc 
are jugtifiotl in a'^siiming that the number of 
those, who went down with Jacob into Egypt, 
was not limited to his sixty-six children and 
grand-children, but consisted of several thou- 
sand mcnservants and maidservants. Bnt, 
eccordlng to G.xviL12,18, the'^e had all been 
circumdaed ; and in Egypt the descendants 
of Jacob vUl, no donht, have married tlie de- 
scendants of his servants. Hence wo regard 
tlic two million souls, who left Egypt at the 
Exodus, as the posterity of the whole of the 
feople^yrho went down into Egypt witli Jaoob. 

127. We might reply as foIlowB:— 

(i) There is no indication of any such a 
cortege having accompanied Jacob into Egypt. 

(ii) There is no sign even in 0.xxxii,xxxiii, 
where Jacob meets with Esau, of his having 
any such a large body of servants. Twenty 
or thirty wonld niffloe £» all the wants of 
the story. 

(iii) If lieliadhadsomanyathiaooaunand, 

can we pnppopo thnt hf would have sent his 
darlinp Jo?eph, wiLli niL a single attendant, 
to wander alx3ut in search of hi-i brethren, in a 
country where not only human f oee, G.zxziv. 
ao, bat mid bemk, €h.xzrrlLS0,33, wero to be 
dreaded? 

(Iv) These also are spoken of as ' leediup 
their flocks,' and ecom Uj have had none of 
these * thongands' of servants with them, to 
witneas thdr tisntber'^B anival, and their iQ- 
treatment of him, and report It to thdr father. 

(v) Nothing is mid about any of these ser- 
vants coming down with the sons of Jacob to 
bny com in Egypt, on either of their expe- 
ditfona. Batbor, the whole atory implies the 
contrary, — ' they fq^eedlly took down every 
man his sack to the ground, and opened evcry 
ms-n his sack,' — ' then they rent their clothes, 
and laded every man hia aaa, and xetnmed to 
the city/^we am lBOiiglitla«tiiat he may 



fieek occasion against us, and take Qs for bond- 
men and our asmt,* not a woid being said 

about se/tants. 

(vi) In fact, their tUnm saei* would have 
held but a venj t -imfy suppJu I' f food fVT Ikt 
reli^ of to many starving * thuusands.' 

(vii) If Jacob had so manv ' servantfl,' and 
not onlv ' floeka' and 'herds,' G.xlvU.l, but 
* cam^^ and ' aaeea,* 0.xxxlI.15, it is strange 
that he did not send some of tha** servants with 
additional camels and aH^es, instead of sending 
merely his sons with their asses, to taring 
food for his people. If it be said, the com 
was only needed for the use of Jacob and his 
sons, not for the thousands of servants, who 
might live upon such coarse and scanty food 
aa the land of Oanaan adU suppUed, jt/b Ilia 
language used on each occarfon, ' thnt 

live and not die,' G.xlii.2, xliii.8, ^lulJ ih< f act 
that Jacob parted at last with Jini ainiii, 
imply that the com was a necMMry for them, 
and theiefore alao for their aernuti, and aoc 
raerely a superfluity. 

128. But, besides all this, it is evident 
that the whole stress of the story is laid 
upon thisTery point, that the ravltitnde^ 
— the mahSf at all events, — who went 
up out of EgA'pt at Lho Exodus, had come 
out of the loins of Jacob, and increased 
from, the * seventy sools/ who went 
down at first 

"Thy fathers went down with threescore 
and ten persons ; and now the Lord thy God 
hath made tlae as tbe atais of beKvca for 
multitude.' D.X.22. 

Could this have been vnritten, if, be- 
sides the 'threescore and ten* out of 
Jacob's loinfl^ there ivent down with 
him some thousands, or even hundreds, 
of scrvanfo, whose oflfepring constituted 
the great bulk of the future people, — 
in fact, more than 600,000 <» the 
warriors, since the Ismelitee piopev 
(117) numbered less than 2,000? 

If, then, we supposed that all the 
women were obtained from strangers, it 
is certain that the Pentateaeh vepie* 
sent» the 600,000 fighting men aa 
Jawb's actual deHcendants, and 62.700 
of these as the offspring of Dan at the 
time of the Exodus. And we have 
the aame difficulty as before, to «k« 
plain how this coidd have hiippened 
in 216 years and four generations. 

129. But, says Kubtz, ii.jo.133, for 
215 years, we must reckon 430 years, 
and 'four generations' must mean 
\four cmtimeaJ Even then, he admits 
the increase would be ' ijnp«r?tllpled in 
history,' Even then also there would 
remain other insuperable difficulties, 
as, for Instanee^ that ooonected vitb 
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the onefltion of the iLret-born (dO), 
BSineiy, tlist WBfj Bttncnif DOlliAr 
most hare had, on iSbm mymgB, more 
than forty diildrpn. 

But here tho ^'■enealogiog of Moses 
and Aaron, and the others quoted in 
(103X eome in the W9j, and thow 
diftmctly what is meant hf the ' fourth 
generation.' And the ages of Kohath 
and Amram aro both given, so as to 
make it impossible, as we have seen 
(97), to extend the Mgonzn in E^t 
to 430 years. 

130. Then, Kxtrtz snggests, in tho 
pedi*rree of Moses and Aaron there 
must be some names omitted. 

The four members which commonly appear, 
Leri, KohatJi, Amram* Moses, are intended 
matay to npnaent the four generations, who 
direlt in Egypt. iLI 4 1 . 

But, as the pedigree of Moses and 
Aaron is repeated again and again, 
in s rery preeiie and fomal manner, 
without the lea.st intimation being given 
that it is meant to bo less hi.storically true 
than any of the other genealogies, we 
must accept it as it stands. And, indeed, 
itironid be itiange^ thaitveahoiild haTO 
aoenrate genealogies given ns for a 
number of persons of very second-rat r 
importance in the story, and none at 
all for Moses and Aaron. And, even if 
ve snppoeed that some names may 
have been omitted in this particular 
genealogy, how is it that so many 
other genealogies, as quoted in (103), 
contain only the same number of 
names? Besides, it is expressly stated, 
as a matter of bond fide domestic his- 
tory, (as much so as that of Abraham 
marrying Sarah, or Isaac, Eebecca, or 
Jacob, Leah and Rachel,) that Amram 
married * Jochebed his father's sister,' 
E-vl20, *the daughter of Levi, whom 
(his wife) bare to Levi in £gypt»' 
K.zxTi59. 

131. Bat then, says Kxnm, theirord 
hersvenderod ' father's sister* may only 
m^an 'blood-relative on thp father's 
side.* And there is one instance in the 
Scripture (Jer.xxxii.l2 compared with 
V.7) where the Hebrew word seems to 
be nsed in this sense, though the other 
is the common and proper one. 

Jochebed, then, may be called a ' daughter 
of Ixivi ' in the same sense in which Christ is 
called a ' son of David.' And this very phrase 
Ueelf , ' whom (Uiii wife) baro to JJevi in Egypt,' 



has the appearance of a g'lon appmM teflie 

preceding u-onla * daughter of I,pvi,' w hich 
the author of the gloss stx-ms to have under- 
stood in their iito^ sense, as denoting ap 
actual daughter of Levi, and then to nave 
cndcovoured to soften down theimprobaMlity 
of MoMf' motluT bt'lng a dnughUT of Levi, 
[as no daughter of Levi is mfntioned in 
zItI,] by appending a clanae to the effect that 
thp daughter in question was bom in Egypt, 
Tlm5 \i\v^», we ailmit, must have been intro* 
duceil at a very eiu-ly period, as it iS fomdln 
every codex and versiion. ii.141. 

But, even if these words are a gloss, 
and Jochebed was not an aetnaldangfater 

of Levi, (which, however, is a mere 

conjecture of the :i]»ovo commentator,) 
the main fact would remain the same, 
viz. that the pedigree of Moses and 
Aaron is undoubtedly meant to be 
understood as a bond fide pedigree. 
And, iis we have soon, it brings with it, 
as a necessary consequence, a number 
of absolute impossibilities, — amonff 
others, tiiat six men must hare had 
between them 2,748 sons (123). 

132. Accordingly we find KuBTS 
hinisf'lf almost driven to despair in hia 
attempts to get over this difficulty. 

Are we to beUere, tiwn, that Kobath'a de> 

8ccndnnt3 through Amram consisted of no 
more than 6 males at the time of the census 
recorded in N.iii, (viz. Motes and his two 
sons, Aaron and his two sons,) whilst his 
deseendanti fhrongh tiie other flirae sons, 
Izhar, Hcbn^n, and Uz.ziel. con^lKted at tho 
very same period of 8,tii>G nuilea [? 8,594, 
N.iii.28] at the very same time, that is, 2,88A 
for eaoh? This, oorCainly, is a larff demanA 
upon oar faMi. Stfll, as we cannot aay that 
it is impossible, wo suhnnt and believe. But 
we are further required to Ix-Uevc, N.iii.27, 
that at this census tho 6 Amramites— what 
am I saying ? there oould rsally have been 
only two incloded in the oensiis, namely, tiie 
two pons of Moses ; for Aaron and hi:^ sons 
wa« Prierta, to whom the Levites were to bo 
aadgned aa a present ; and, as it wai for this 
very purpose that the cenms was taken, they 
would certainly not be included in it, any 
more than JIoscs himself : — hence, then, we 
are required to beliovo that the two remaining 
Amramltea finrmed a distinct family, wttE 
precisely the same privileges and duties, as 
the 2,88.") Izharitps, the 2,885 Hebronitcs, and 
the 2.^8.") Uzziclitts. We must condidlj' con- 
fess that oar iaxtXx, will not reach so iac is 
this. 11.144. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

THBirUlfBEIl OF PRIESTS AT THB SX0DI7& 

133. The book of Leviticus is chiefly 
occupied in giving directions to the 
Priests for the proper discharge of the 
diffevent duties of their oinee^ and 
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•further directions axe given in the 
book of Nnmbw8. 

(i) In the case of ' every humi-o^frinn, 
vrbich any man shall oUer,' whether bullock, 
or sheep, or goat, or tartle-dove, * the Priests^ 
Aarvns svn.1, sliall .si)riiiklethe blood upon the; 
altar, and put lire upon the altar, and lay the 
wood in order on the fire, and lay the parts, 
the head and the fat, iu order upon the wood 
axid'thBJMut shall bum all on €be altar, to 
be a bumt-sfuri fi(X'. ' L . i . 

(ii) So in the ease of a meat-offering, L.ii, 
re offering, L.iii, sin-oftring, L.iv, or <rM- 

pau-off'iirin{fJa.Vfyi, thtPriett has special duties 
• assigned to him as ht^wn, 

(iii) Every woman after childbirth is to 
bring a liunb for a burnt-o tiering, and a pigeon 
or turtle-<love for a sin-offering, or two young 
pigeons for the two oflferingii, aud the Friest 
is to officiafee, as More, L.xii. 

(iv) Every case of lepro.sy Ls to bo brought 
ngain and again to tlie Priest, and carefully 
inspected by liim till it is cured, L.xiii. 

(y) Any one, cured of leprosy, is to bring a 
burnt-offering and a sin-offering, and the 
Priest Is to officiate, a-s before. L.xiv. 

(vi) For cerUuaceremuiiial pollutions,which 
arc specified^ OieiyiBK is to oflBer ■ao ri flo e, L. 
5rv.ir),30. 

(vii) For a male or female Nazarite, when 
the days of separation are fulfdled, the Fried 
13 to offer a bnrnt-ofreriug,abiu-ofTering, and 
a peace-offering, N.vi. 

(viii) Every day, morning and evening, the 
JHeaf k to offer a lamb for a continual bumt- 
offcring, besides additional sacrifices on the 
Sabbath, the New Moon, at the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, and at VM Feast o< tlia Fizat- 
froits, N.xrviii. 

<iz) Lastly, if ibsbotdd be fhoitglit tSuit the 
above sacrificial syptrm "^vas not meant, gene- 
rally, to be in full operation in the wilderness, 
we may call attention to the frequent refer- 
enoea made, in the enunciation of these laws, 
to the Campt L.iT.12,21,vi.ll,xlil.46,xiv.3,8, 
88 well as to the words of the prophet Amos 
V.26, — 'Have ye offered unto Me sacrifices 
and offerings in the Mrildemess, forty years, 
0 House of Israel?'— whidi show that, in 
the prophetraTievr, at all eifenta, anoh sacti- 
ficea were reqtilrod and expected of them. 
And, Indeed, why was the Tabernacle, with 
the Brazen Altar, erectotl in the wilderness at 
all, or why were the Friestfi consecrated, if 
the laws of sacrifice were not meant to be 
carried out genacaUyt Kt onoa, ia the wilder* 
ness? 

184, And nov left m ask, for all 

these multifarious duties, during the 
forty ypars' sojourn in the wilderness, 
—-for all the burnt-olR'rings, meat- 
offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
trespass-ofierings, tbaak-ofierings, &c., 
of a population like that of the city of 
London, beirides the daily and extra- 
ordinary sacriffces, — ^how many Priests 
4raie there? 

The answer ia very simple. There 
^rere onlj three,— Aansm^ (till Ms 



death,) and his two sons, Ilieuzur and 
Ithamar. And it is laid down very 
solemnly in N.iii.lO, — 

< Thou ahalt anmint A«roa and his sons, 
and they shall vait ia fha Frieat'e oflkse; and 
the stranger, HMt commA nSfj^ fMtt he put to 
death* 

135. Yet lioir waa it possible that 

these two or three men should hare 

discharged all these duties for such a 
vast multitude ? The single work, of 
offering the double sacrifice for women 
after ehild^biitli, miist have utterly 
overpowered three Priests, thongph Ml- 
gaged without cessation from morning 
to night. As we have seen (64), the 
births among two millions of people 
may be reekoned as, at leasts 250 s 
day, for which, consequently, 600 sa- 
crifices (250 burnt-offerings and 250 
sin-offerings) would have had to be 
offered dail^. Looking at the direc- 
tions in L.i,ix, we can scarcely allow 
less than five ininutLS for each sacritice ; 
so that these s-ncritices alone, if offered 
separately, would have taken 2,600 
minutes or nearly 42 honrs, and oould 
not have been offered in a single day of 
twelve hours, though each of the tlirce 
Priests had been employed in the one 
sole incessant labour of offering them, 
without a moment's rest or inter* 

mission. 

136. It may, perhnps, he f?aid that 
many such sacrifices might have been 
offered at the same time. This is, 
surely, somewhat contrary to the notion 
of a sacrifice, as derived from the book 
of Leviticus ; nor is there the slightest 
intimation, in the whole Pentateuch, 
of any such heaping together of saori* 
flees ; and it must be borne in mind 
that there was but one altar, five cubits 
(about 9 feet) square, E.xxvii.l, at 
which we have already supposed all 
the three Priedts to be officiating at the 
same moment^ actually offering, there- 
fore, upon the altar three saciifices at 
once, of whicli the /v;<r7z^-offering9 would, 
except in the case of poor womeu, 
L.ziu8^ be tamhe^ and not pigeona 

137. But then we must ask further, 
where could they have obtained tli^se 
250 ' turtle-doves or young pigeons ' 
diiilj, that is 90,000 annually, in the 
wilderness ? There miffki be two ofiered 
for each birth; there muet, according 
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to the Law, be one, L.xu.6,8. Bid the 
people, them, carry with them iurtle» 

doves and f/ou7i(/ pigeons out of Egypt, 
when they tied in such haste, anti so 
heavily laden, aud as yet knew nothiniz 
of any such law ? Or how could they 
hare had them at all under Sinai ? 

138. It cannot be said that the paz^ 
ticular laws, which require the sacrifice 
of such, birds, were intended only to 
aait the cireiunstances of a later time, 
when the people should he finally 
settled in the land of Canaan. For we 
have one of these very laws, in which 
manifi^t reference is made to their life 
in the wilderness, Ii.xiii,xir. In this 
passage after it has been ordered that 
the leper ' shall dwell alone, without the 
Gvjip,' xiii.46, and that 'the Priest shall 
go forth out of the Cantj^t to look at 
the leper/ ziv.8, and that the leper duly 
cleansed shall 'after that come into the 
Camfi^ and shall tarry abroad out of his 
it ?2i seven days,' t;.8, and on the eii^^hth 
day shall offer 'two he-lambs ituu one 
ewe-lamb,' &e. tf.lO, it is added, «.2l,— 

•And, if he be poor, nn<i cannot get so 
mnch, then he shall take one lamb, 6io,, and 
tao turtle-doves or ttW yowi^ p^^KOlM, SMih as 
lie is able to get.' 

139. Here, then, the 'turtle-doves' or 
'young pigeons' are prescribed as a 
lighter and easier offering for the poor 
to bring. They are spoken of, therefore, 
as being so common, as to be within 
the reaen of tiia pooree^ — as hfdng in 
ahundaTice, so as to he offered at the 
rate of 90,000 a year, — in the wilder- 
ness, under Sinai! But can any one 
believe that pigeons or turtle-doves, 
eren if found on th« rocks of Sinai at 
all, are fbnnd there in such numbers, 
as to make a pair of them a cheap 
offering for a poor man? It would 
seeDi, then, to follow that such laws as 
these could not have heen written by 
Hoses, — ^much less have been laid 
down by Jehovah Himself, — but must 
have been composed at a later age, — 
as^ for instance, in the days of David 
or Solomon, or afterwards, — when the 
people were already settled in Canaan, 
and the poor, who could not. afford a 
lamb, could easily provide themselves 
with pigeons. 

140« Again we have in N.xYiii.9-11 
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the following commands, addressed to 
Aaron by Jehovah Himself. 

• Every oblation of theirs, overy meat-offer- 
ing of tbfltrst and ereiy ain-offering of theirs, 
and way trapaiB*olteri]ig of theirs, which 

Bhall render unto Me, ishall be mort holy 
fur thee and for thy sous. Jn the mott holjf 
place Shalt thou eat it; em^maU^Mllmi itf 
it shoU be holy nnto thee. 

• TWs aim is thine, the heave-offering of 
th«->Ir gift, with all the wave-ofTerings of tho 
ciiiidrtiii of Israel. I have given them vokto 
thee, and to thy ^ns, and to thy dangliten 
with thee, by a statute for ever ; every one 
tiiat IsdflSB in thy houae shall eat of it.' 

Then follow other directions, by 

which it is provided that the Priest 
should have also 'the best of the oil, 
and all the best of the wine, and of the 
wheat, the first-fruits of them, which 
th« y shall offer unto JehoTsli,* and 
'whatsoever is first ripe in the land ; " 
which laws we may suppose were in- 
tended only to be applied, when the 
people had become settkd on their farms 
in the land of Canaan, as also the 
law, t'.25-29, for their receiving: also a 
tenth of the tithes of corn and wine 
and oil, which were to be given for the 
support of the Iientcs. 

141. Bnt in iP.14~-18 we have again 
these provisions : — 

' Every thingdevotrd in Israel shall be thine. 
Every thing that oiK-ncth the matrix in all 
flesh, which they bring unto Jehovah , whether 
it be of men or bea.-tsi, sliall be thine : never- 
tlieleas, the first-ljom of man ghalt thoa 
surely redeem, and tlie firstling of unclean 
beasts shalt thou redeem. 

* But the firstling of a cow, or the flrstlinjj 
of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou 
shalt not rrtk*ra ; they are holy; thou shalt' 
sprinkle their blood upon the altar, and shalt 
bum their fat for an offering made by Are, 
for a Bweet savour unto Jehovah. 

' And the flesh o/ them shall be thine, as the 
wave-breast and as the right shoulder are Mine.'* 

Similar directions are also laid down 
in L.vii;— 
<Ab tbe «AM>ffering is, so Is the trespass* 

offering; there is one law for them; the 
Priest, that makcthatonement therewith, shall 
have it. And tho Fkiest, whkh offereth any 
man's biimt-«Saeingt even the Priest shall 
haw to liiinsdf t!he rain of the bumt-otterin^ 
which ho hath offen^^l. And all the meat- 
offering that is baked in the oven, and all that 
is dressed in the frjing-pan and in the pan, 
shall be the Priest's that offereth it. And 
every meat-oilerhig, mingled with oil, and dry, 
shall all the sons of Aaiok taavs, one samiink 
as another.' v. 7-10. 

♦ For the wave-breast and the heave-shoulder 
have I taken of the children of Israel from off 
the saeiUloee of tbeir jB«aecH)ifering8, andlune' 
jgivea them unto Aaron the Fxiest and unto* 
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his Bons, by & statute for ever, from among 
tteoUldnnof JmL* 9M» 

142. These last directions ara gjven 

in the ntorv b^^fore Aaron and his son? 
were consecrated. Hence they must 
he consideored as intended to apply to 
tbem, while (he Camp was in the 
wilderness, as -well as to the 'sons of 
AHTon ' in future generations. But 
what an enormous provision was this 
ibr Aaron and hia tovPt afterwards two, 
sons and their families! They were 
to hare the skins of t]ie irwm^-offerings, 
and the shoulder and breast (that is, 
double-breast) of thepeot'c-oflferings, of 
a ooDgregation of two millions of people, 
for the general use of their three 
fainilios ! But, besides these, they 
were to have the whole of the sin- 
offerings, and trespass-o&armg^f except 
the aaetf whidbi was to be biurnt upon 
the Altar, L.iv.31,35,v.6 ; and the whole 
of the wa^-offerinp-^, etf^ept a handful, 
to be burnt as a uiemonal, Xi.ii.2 ; and 
all this -was to be eaten onlv by the 
three imles, iit tie most kofy place, 
JN.XTiii.lO 1 

143. And it would seem that they were 

not at liberty to bum the sin-offerings, 

m eonsnme them in some other way 

than by eating : they must be 'eaten in 

the holy place.' At all CTents, we find 

it recorded that, on one occasion, — 

* Mosesdiligently sought the goat of the sin- 
offering, and, behold, it was burnt! and lie 
was angry wilih Eleazar and Ithamar, the 
sons of Aanm, saying, Whenlbn Ittira y«not 

eaten the sin-offering in the holy place, 
seeing it is most holy, and GckI hath given it 
you to bear the iniquity of the Congregation, 
to make atonement for them before Jehovah ? 
r« ihoNftl indeed have eolM Uim(hehol9 place, 
as I oommandcd/ L.x.16-20. 

The very pigeons, to be brought as 
nn-offerings for the birth of children, 
would have averaged, according to the 
story, more than 250 a day ; and each 
Priest would hare had to eat d.:\\\y 
more than 80, for his own portion, ' in 
the most holy place ' ! 

Can itbebeueredthatsndi a system 
was really laid down by Jehovah Him- 
self, which, if properly carried out by 
pious Israelites according to the Divine 
Command, would have involved imme- 
diately absnrd impossibilitiei like the 
above, and zeqniied instant modifica- 

tiOD? 



144. 1Ie>gstbnbbbo, in fact» Pent* 
ii.^.60, recognises, unawaies, the fonee 
of the above argument, when he insists 
Tipon there having been a multitude of 
Priests in attendance on the Taber» 
nacJe in Eli' 9 time, besides Eli him- 
self and his two fl0O8» Hophni and 
Fhinehaa. 

Let it be considered that an extenalteia]iply 
of i'riests aud sacrifioee was nsqulvBd by tM 
great revorence, in which, aa»rding to IS. 
ir-vii, tbe Azk of the QxnmuA was lield ab 
this period. In the address of thenum of God 
to Eli, IS.ii.28, it is represented as the pre- 
rogative of the Priesthood to place the sacri- 
fices on the Altar, to bum incense, and to 
receive all the olEarings made by fire of 
the children of land. An order, po oacme d 
of such prorogativos, must have been held In 
high esteem, and must have contained a con- 
siderable number of members. For what 
could one or iw itoUUtd JYiuU 4o vith the 
sacrifices of aB Amatf 

And again he writee, ii.62 : — 

Since all Israel at that time offered their 
sacrifices at the Sanofcoaiy in 8hiloh, tww tccu 
it possible for hto or Uutt^^tultio p er f or m tt« 

requisite service t 

146, Hengstenbhrg does not appear 
to see how strongly this argument bears 
against the historical Teradty of the 
Pentateuch itsell For, if it was im* 
possible for two or three Priests to 
suffice at Shiloh, for the Israelites who 
lived scattered about the land of 
Canaan, and who, therefbro, could not 
possibly have all come continually to 
offer sacrifice, how was it possible for 
Aaron and his two sons to have *per- 
fonned the reqnistte aervioe' fm the 
whole aflMmbled host in the wilder- 
ness? 

146. Further, in Jo.zxi we have an 
account of the forty-eight Levitieal 
cities ; and we read i;.19, — 

•All the cities of the childrcr. of Aaron, 
the Priesta, weare thirteen ciiit^, with tbdr 
suburbs.' 

At this time, according to the story, 
there was certainly cme son of Aaron, 
iLiea^ar, and one grandson, PhiuehaSy 
and his family. Ithamar, Aaion*8 
other son, may have been alive; but 
no mention whatever 5s in ode of him. 
We may suppose, however, that he 
had sons and daughters. For this 
small number of persons, then, there, 
are provided here thirteen cities and 
their suburbf^ and all, kt it be ob* 
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of Jerusalem, where the Ttmple was 
built, and where the presence of the 
Priests was especially required, but in 
a later aae, 

147. The B«r. TL Soott notes ae 
follows : — 

The family of Aaron could not at this time 
have been «ery nnmerous (I), though it h.ul 
iru n'iwtl ( on^erably (1) since his appoint- 
ment to tho Priesthood. Yet thirteen cities 
were allotted to it as a patrimony. In the 
divine knowledge of its fntnre eniarpcmpnt. 
Pot we have reason to think that no other 
family Incr 1 so much in proportion. aft«r 
Israel's departure tarn fiflarpt^ as that of 



The only-ooncdTaihle 'reason' for so 
•thinking* is the fact now before us, viz. 
fbat thirteen cities were assigned to 
them. We do not find the sous of 
Aazon nameionB In the time of the 
Judges, or in Eli's time, or Samuel's 
or Davirl'p, or Solomon's (except, in- 
deed, in the record of the Chronicler). 
Aaron himself had at most only two 
sons Imng and one of these had only 



148, Once more, how did these three 
Meats msnage at the celehiation of 
theFasBorer? 

We nre toH, 2rh.xxx.16, xxxr.ll, 
that the people killed the f assover, 
but, — 

*flm lytnh tprhOOtd liooA firom tf^fir 
hands, and the Lcvites flaj cd them.' 

Hence, when they kept the Becond 
passoYer under Sinai, 2^.1x5, where we 
must suppose that 150,000 kmbs (59; 
vera IdUed at one tin;< ' between the 
two erenings,' E.xii.6, for the two mil- 
lions of people, — at which time, cer- 
tainly, there were onlv three Priests, 
AttOQ, Eleacar, and Itihamar, L.Tiii2, 
^l£L4, each Priest must have had to 
sprinkle the blood of 60,000 lambs in 
about two * hours, that is, at the rate 

• KufiTZ alli-'Ws, ii.^'n, that the Caraites 
and Samaritans arc right in explaining the 
ttpnokm * between the two evenings* to 
mean ' the period tetween the disappearance 
of the Bun below the horizon and the time 
when it is quite dark, that is, from rix o'clock 
till about half-past seven. Thus the first 
evening begins with the disappearance of the 
mm, the seoond with the cessation of daylight. 
Al!£K-£zKA gives the same explanation.* 
Hence the timeailowcdforthekilling of the 
, in fact^ tb« time of Aci^iirAt, a£4 < 
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of aboDt four hundred kmbt etery 

minute for two hours togetkert 

149. Dr. McCaul has supposed, Ex- 
amination, cfV, 137-9. that one hinib 
or kid may have sufficed iur a hundred 
persons or mon^ and also that oolj 
the adult males kept the PasaoTOV&c; 
and he has thus reduced the number 
of lambs required to 8,000. Yet even 
this would have made it necessary that 
each of the three Priests should spfinUe 
the blood of more than twenty-two 
lambs a minute for two houiSi without 
a moment's intexmission. 

160. Dr.UoOAirE.ag8m says, Etomt* 
nation^ #0. ^.141, that the phnse 'be- 
tween the two evenings' means 'soon 
after noon until six o'clock, at lea.st 
hours.' lie it so : let us allow six 
honi% and suppon vith Br. HcCavi. 
that only the 'adult males' ate the 
Pafl«>ver, and that one lamb sufficed 
for a hundred persons. Then, at this 
second Passover, three Priests, with 
8^000 lambs to be killed in six home, 
would still have had to sprinkle the 
1)1 ood of about eight a minute, for six 
hours (!) together, without a moment's 
intermission,— quite as imjpossihle a 
peifeimanee^ snrely, as the minier, 

151. further, in the time of Heze- 
kiah and Joeiab, when it was desired 
to keep the Passover Texy strictly, 
•in such sort as it was written,' 

2Ch.xxx.5, the lambs were manifestly 
killed in the Court of the. Icmple. We 
must suppose, then, that the Paschal 
lambs in the wilderness were killed in 
the Court of the Tabernacle, — in accord- 
ance, in fact, with the strict injunctions 
of the Levitical Law, that all burut- 
offerings, peace-offerings, ein-offerings, 
and trespassKifferings, should be killed 
' before Jehovah,' at the door crit the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation. 

152. Thus we read in the case of a 

bnmt-offering, L.i.3,5,— 

• He shall offer it of his own voluntaxy will 
at the door <^ the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion* AsA he shall kill the bollock b^ore Je- 
hovah ; and the Priests, Aaron's sons,- shall 

cannot, theredBore, have been more than two 

hours, as we have reckoned it. And eo writes 
JosKPHTJS (JtictAh War, VI.ix.3), * They slay 
their sacrifices at the FaaM>Tar fNU tilt tttllm 

hour to the elevenUi.' 
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bring the blood, and sprinkle iho. Mood round 
about upon the Altar, that is by the door qf the 

So in that of a pr i r rffering,L.iiL2, — 

* He shall lay his hand upon the head of his 
offering, and kill it at the door of the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ; and Aaron's eons, 
the Priesta, shall qurinklc the blood upon the 
Altar round alMntb* 6ee Ld.]^6,tl,M, iiL2,8, 
13,iy.4,6,&c. 

Besides all which, we have this most 

solemn command, laid down iu L.xvii. 

2-6, with the penalty of death attached 

for disobedience. 

*T1tI-s ifi the thinpr -which Jcliovah hath 
commandffl, Hftyins?, What man soever there 
be of the IIouso of Ipmol, tiiat kilkth an ox, 
or Umb. or goat, in the Camp, or that killeth 
it out of the Gamp, and bringeth UnotwOo 
(toor of thi* TahfTTtarfe of the Congregation , to 
offer an offerintr unto Jehovah, blood shall be 
imputed in t. that man, he hath shed blowl, 
and that man s/uiii be cut off from among his 
people ; to the end that the children of ureel 
may bring their sacrifices, which they offer in 
the open field, even that they may bring 
them unto Jehovah, unto the door of the 
Tabemmle of the Congregation, unto the Friest, 
and offer them for peace-offerings unto Jeho- 
Tah. And the Priest shall sprinkle the blood 
upon the Altar of Jehovah, at the door of the 
Ta/^rnacle of the Congregation, and burn the 
fat (suet) for a sweet savour imto Jehovah.' 

153. How, in fact> could tJie Priests 
hove flprinkled the blood at all, if this 
were not the case, that the animals 
were killed in the Court of the Taber- 
nacle ? 

jjut the area of the Court contained, 
as wehayeseen (SO), only 1,692 square 
yards, and could only have held, wlien 
thronged to the uttermost, about 5,000 
people. How then are we to conceive 
of 160,000 lambs being killed within 
it* by> at l^ast^ 160,000 people, in the 
space of two hours,— that is, at the rate 
of 1,250 lambs a mtnvte? Or, takinfr 
even Dr. McCaux'*! ^timate, how can 
we believe that toitkin cne-^ird of an 
acre of ground more than a thousand 
lam^s 111 hour wtam killed for aixhoiirs 

together ? 

lo4. The only way, in short, of 
getting over the difficulties of the ease 
is to say, with Dr. JVIcCaul, Examina- 
tion, ^'c. p. 14 3-6, that the blood of 
the lambs was not sprinkled by the 
Priests at the Passover. 

The Passover la nelfher a bnmt-oftering, 
lior a peace-offering, nor a dn-offering, nor a 
trespass-offering : it is an offering per se, and 
thereAwe tlwM sMct injanctiouBdonot apply 
to it. 



Yet the dnontelec says, speaking of 
the Passover kept in the days of 

Josiah, 2Ch.xxx.l6, — 

* They stood in their place, after their man* 
ner, according to the Law of Moae»y the man 
of God: the FrietU ^mtUOeel tkt HooAtam 
the hand of the Levltes.' 

Either, therefor^ this statement of 

the Chronicler is not true, — and in 
that case the main question at issue is 
given up, as to the infallibility of the 
book of Chronides, and, therefore, of 
the Bible generally, — or it must be ad- 
mitted that the Priests did sprirkle 
the blood at the Passover, ' according 
to the law of Moses,' — that is, accord- 
ing to the whole tpirU of that Iaw, and, 
according to the express comnand, as 
quoted above from L.xviL2-6, that till 
sacrifices of evcri/ kind—n&j, that all, 
animals killed for common food,^ 
should be killed at the entrance of tiie 
Tabernacle, and their blood sprinkled' 
or poured out by the Priests. Is it to 
be believed that the Passover was to 
be the only exception in this respecti 
and this directly in the teeth of the 
M'hole spirit of the I^aw, of its express 
directions, and of the Chioniclec's jilaia 
statement ? 

■ 

CHAPTER inrr, 
VBM WAB ox maujx. 

156. Fbok the above conddanlioiia 

it seems to follow, that the account of 
the Exodus of the Israelites, as jriven 
in the Pentateuch, whatever real foun- 
dation it may have had in the ancient 
history of uie people, is nixed up, at' 
all events, with so great an amount 
of contradictory matter, that it cannot 
be regarded as historically true, so as 
to be appealed to, as absolute, incon- 
testable matter of fact Por the objeo> 
tions, which have been produced, are 
not such as touch only one or two points 
of the story. They affect the entire 
subataace of it ; and, until ihej aza 
removed, fhey make it impossible for a 
though tftd person to receive, without 
further enquiry, any considi ralilo por- 
tion of it, as certainly true in an his- 
torical point of view. 

156. We cannot here have recourse 
to the ordinary supposition, that there 
may be something wrong in the Hebrm- 
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numerah. First, tho nnmbor ' 600,000 
on foot> that were male beside cluldren/ 
is giyen distmctlym S.xii87, at the time 
of their leaving JE^gJpt; then we have it 
recorded again, as we havr* said, thrice 
over, in different forms, in K.xxxviii. 
25-28, at the beginning of the forty 
years' wanderings* when the number 
of all that ' went to be numbered, frnD 
twenty yj-arc old and upward,* is rec- 
koned at 6U3,650 ; and this is repeated 
again in N.i46 ; and ft is modified once 
more, at the end of the wanderings, to 
601,730, N.xxvi.ol. Besides which, on 
each occasion of mmiVi ring, each sepa- 
rate tribe is numbered, and the sum of 
the separate results makes up tlte whole. 

156. Thus this number is woven, as 
a kind of thread, into the whole ntory of 
the Exodus, and cannot be taken out, 
without tearing the whole fabric to 
pieces. It affects, directly, the aceotmt 
of the construction of the Tab«maele, 
E.mviii.25-28, and, therefore, also 
the account of the institutions, whether 
of the Priesthood or of Sacrifice, con- 
nected with it And the multiplied 
impossibilities introduced by this num- 
ber alone, independently of all other 
considerations, are enough to throw 
discredit upon the historical character 
of the general narrative. 

157. These thinfrs we have all along 
been looking at, as it were, from a 
distant point of view, throu^ a misty 
atmosphere dreadin§^ it may be, some 
of us, to approach and gaze more 
closely upon the tr-itli itself, which, 
once clearly seen, must dissipate 
some of our most cherished conWc- 
tionSk and hardly daring, indeed, to 
engage in (what many wwald consider) 
an irreverent and impious undertaking;. 
To those of my readers, however, who 
have followed me thus far, I hope it 
will now be apparent that there is no 
longer any cause for superstitious ter- 
ror, in respect of the enquiries whieh 
we are making, liather, it is our duty, 
as servants A God, the very God of 
Tri)t h, and in dependence on His help 
and blessing, to pursue them yet far- 
ther, whatever tlie result niny be, — 
fearing no evil, for what shall harm us, 
if we asB followers of that whidi is 
rig^ and good, and true? 
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l.')8. But huw thankful we must be, 
that we are no longer obliged to be- 
lieve, as a matter of fact, of vital con- 
sequence to our eternal hope, each separ- 
ate statement contained in the Penta- 
teuch, such, for instance, as the story 
related in N.rx;xi ! — where we are told 
that a fotee of 12,000 Israelites slew 
all the males of the Kidianites, took 
captive all the fi males and children, 
seized all their eattlo and flocks, 
(72,000 oxen, 61,000 asses, 676,000 
sheep), and aU their goods, uid ' burnt 
all their cities, and all their goodly 
castles,* without the loss of a single 
man,— and then, by command of 
Moses, butchered in cold blood all the 
women and children, except — 

'All till- womon-rliiMrcn, who havts net 
known a man by lyin^' with him,' tJ.IS. 

lod. These last they were to 'keep 
aliTefbr themselTes.* They amounted, 
to 82,000, v. 35, mostly, we must sup- 
pose, under the ag<' of sixteen or 
eighteen. Wo may fairly reckon that 
there were as many more under tho 
age of fbrty, and half as many more 
above forty, making altogether 80,000 
females, of whom, according to the 
story, Moses ordered 48,000 to be 
killed, besides (say) 20,000 young 
boys. The tragedy at Cawnpore^ where 
300 were butcliered, would sink into 
nothingr, compared with such a massacre, 
if, indeed, we were re<iuired to believe it. 
And diese 48,000 females must have 
represented 48^000 men, all of whom, 
in that case, we must also believe to 
have been killed, their {irojierty pfillaLTt^ 
their ciUitles demolished, and towns 
destroyed, by 12,000 Israelites, whOj 
in addition, must have Carried off 
100,000 captives, (more than eiglit 
persons to each man,) and driven 
before them 808,000 head of cattle, 
(more than 8ixty*«eTen for each man,) 
and all without the loss of s single 
man ! ITow is it pnssil'le to quote 
the Bible as in any way condemning 
slavery, when we read here, vAO, of 
* Jehovah's tribute* of slaves, tliirty- 
two j)ersons, who were given to Eleazar 
the Priest, while tlm e-hundred-and- 
twenty were given to the Levites, 
v.46,47? 

160. Who is it that really diahonouai 
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the "Word, and blasphemes the Name, 
of God Most High ? — he who believes, 
and teaches others to believe, that snch 
acts, as those above recoxded, were 
really perpetrated by Moses under 
express Divine sanction tmd command, 
or he who declares that such com- 
mands as theee oonld- never have 
emanated from the Holy and Blessed 
One, the All-Just and All-Loving, the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, — that 
we must not, dare not, believe this, — 
that we am bomid not to do so by the 
express authority of that Divine Law, 
which we hear in our hearts, "which is 
written in our consciences, and answers 
there to the voice which speaks to us 
from withooti 2>.xiiLl-8, — that we 
mU8t not * hear* such doctrine as this, 
no, not though all the Doctors and 
Divines in the world should assert it, 
and appeal to any number of pro- 
^ecies ornuracles to prove ifc,~nay, 
not though ' the signs or wonders, 
whereof they spake to us,* should 
* come to pass * before our very eyes. 
For, when we hear these things from 
owe fellow-men, however great in 
learning or high in authority, however 
near and dear to us, even the * friend 
which is as our own soul,' we must 
aonsider in our hearts that at snch 
times 'the Living God, our God, is 
proving us, to know whether we love 
the Living God, our God,' — His Truth, 
His Highteousness, and the honour of 
His Holy Kame,<->more than all the 
-preeqrtis and teachings of men, ' with 
all our heart and with all our sonL' 

161. It may be well, however, at 
once to show that, besides involving 
the above incredible statements, the 
narrative itself, as it now stands, 
Unhistorical here as elsewhere. 

(i) We are told that Aazon died on 'the 
Jtrit day of the monCh* of tiie flMtieth 
year of the waTidorings, N.xxxiii.38, and they 
mourned for him a month, N.xx.29. 

(ii) After this, 'king Arad the Canaanite 
fought against Israel, uid took some of them 
prisoners;' whereupon tlie Israelites attacked 
these Canaanites, and utterly do-stroycil them 
and their cities, N.xxi.1-3, — for wliich two 
transfictions we may allow another montli. 

(iii) Then they * jonmeyed from Mount 
Hor, by the way of tne Ued Sea, to compass 
the land of Edom,' N.x\i.4. and the jKviple 
murmured, and were plagued with fiery ser- 
pmt^sml Mow let up tibesBxpenitoC bnuu. 
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N.xxi.5-9, — for all wliicli we must allow, at 
least, A fortnight. 

(iv) They now marched, and made nine 
enoamimiflnti, N.nd.lO»SO, for whioih wa 
cannot well allow less than a month. 

' We believe that at every station, at least 
three days' rest matk lis?e bem zeqoind.* 
Kmrrz, iii4>.361. 

(y) Then thej sent memgas to Shon, 
who ' gathered all liis people together, and 
fought against Isiriiel,' and ' Israel smote him 
with the edge of the sword,' and ' possessed 
tua land from Amon tmto Jabbok,' aind ' took 
all fheee cities, and dwelt In all the oitleB of 
the Amoritcs, in Heshbon and all the viUages 
thereof,' N.xxl.21-25,— for which we may 
allow another month. 

(vi) After that 'Moses fent to spy out 
Jaazer, and tiiey took the villages thereof, 
and drove out the Amorites that were tbere,' 
N.xxi.32,— say, in another /or/nijrA^ 

(vii) Then they • ttmied up by the way of 
Bashan, and Og, the king of Baehan, went 
out against than, and they smobe bizD, and 
his bons, and all his people, until there teas 
none Uft him o/tw, and they possessed his 
land.' N.zxL88-8fi. For all this work of 
capturing 'threescoxe cities, fenoed with, 
high walls, gates, and bars, beddes mnralled 
towns, a great many,' D.iii.4,5, we UOBk 
allow, at the very least, a manth. 

162. Thus, then, from the * first day 
of the fifth TTumth^ on which Aaron 
d^ed, to tiie eompletlon of tiie eonqnest 

of Og, king of Bashan, we cannot 
reckon less altogether than six months, 
(and, indeed, even then the events will 
have been crowded one upon another 
in a most astonishing, and realfy im* 
possiUe, manner,) and are thus brought 
down to the first day of the eleventh 
month, the very day on which Moses is 
stated to have addressed the people in 
fhe plains of -Moab. D.iS. 

163. And now what room is there for 
the other events, which are recorded in 
tlie book of Numbers as having occurred 
between the conquest of Bashan and 
the address of Moses? The ehief of 
these 



(1) The maidi ikxrWNtd to the plains of 
Moab, N.zxiLl ; 

(2) Balsk's sending twice to Balaam, Us 

journey, and pmphesyinga, xxii.2-xxiv ; 

(3) Israel's ' abiding ' in Shittim, and com- 
mitting whoredom with the danghters of 
Moab, zxy.l-S; 

(4) The death of S4,000 hy the plague, 
XXV.9; 

(5) The second numbering of the people, 
xxvi ; 

(6) The war imon Midian, above oonsl* 
dered, during wMoh they •burnt all their 

citie-*, and all thi'ir froodly castle?,' ic, and 
surely mu£t have required a month or six 
weds fw aodi a tnuiNOtton. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUnmC UEM.VRKS. 

164. The obyious inference from all 
the dMnr» ftielBi8»1iiat«iic3i a naxntiTe 
as that of the EsBodus ooold never, — in 

its present form, and, as :i whole, at all 
events, — have been written hy Moses, 
or any one who had actually taken 
part in the seenes ^vhkh it pfofestes t6 
describe. As Havsrnick says, while 
defending the traditionaiy view, FaU, 

If the Pentateuch would fully maintain its 
ri^ht to tha poeition whtoih daims, as the 
work of Moees and oommenoement of the 
sacred records of the oovenant-pcoplo, it mnst 
fiiUll the m juisition of showiiip it-^tlf to Ix; a 
work hutoriccUly /ni«,— containing a historj' 
which shall Tlndkate it«i-lf by critical ex- 
amination, as maintaining invariably the 
character of perfect truth, in reference to the 
as^' u ine^J period Of Iti OOmpOSitioIl. 

Andao HgMO e T iHH i iBO , jBW<il288 : — 

Tt is thp unavnidnVilp fate of a spurions 
historical work of ;iTiy lonptb, to be involved 
in coiitiiuiiciioiT^. This? inuist be the case to 
a very great extent with the Pentateuch, if it 
be not gcnitfaie. • ■ • If tiie Fantateiioh Is 
spurious, its historic and Inws have been 
fabricated in successive portions, and Avere 
ajiiuiutt«Hi to writing in the course of c«i- 
tories by different individuals. From such a 
mode of origfnatioB amusof oontradlotlonB 
Is inseparable, and the improving hand of a 
later editor would never bo capable of en- 
tirely ol)literating them. From thes*- remarks 
it appears that freedom from oontroLlictions 
is niMfli more than the emidWto $ine qud non 
of the gennturncss of the Pentateuch. . . . Tt 
may be thouglit that Mo-<^s, in the historj' of 
ancient times, found ctrntradictions, an«l re- 
peated the tradition without removUig them, 
when, howerer, Moees nanatea what be 
himself s]X)ko, did, or saw, there every real 
contradiction becomes a witness against the 

165. Hereafter we shall consider the 

many other clear signs, whidl the 
L )oks of the Pentateuch pive, npon 
close inspection, of the manner, as well 
as of the offe or ageSf in which they 
hare been oomposed. 

But, meanwhile, if we would give 
due honour to the Bible, as containing 
a message from God to our souls, it is 
mnely necessary that we take onraelvee, 
in the first place, and teach others to 
take, a right and true view, both of the 
contents of the Book and of the nature 
of its Inspiration. 

166. ThQ8« instead of looking to 



the Bible f'tr revelations of scientific 
or historiciil facti*, which God has 
never promised to disclose in this way, 
by sodden snpematnral oommonica* 
tioDS, without the use of human powers 
of intellect, and without due labour 
spent in the search after truth, we 
shall have recourse to it for that which 
God has there in His Providence laid 
up in store fat onr nse, — ^food for the 
inner man, supplies of spiritual strength 
and consolation, living words of power 
to speak to our hearts and oonscienoes, 
and wake us up to daily earnestness of 
faith and duty. The very Book of 
Truth will then cheer us with the as- 
surance of Divine help and blessine, 
while we engage oonelTes deyout^ 
and faithfully in such a work as that 
which now lies before us, and diligentlv 
exercise the best faculties of mind, 
which God has ^iveu us, in searching 
into the tme and meaning <ff 

the Bible narratiyja, and its xelraoa 
to other facts of science or history. 

167. And tliis may be the step, 
which God in His Providence calls us 
to take in the present age, in advanoe 
of the past generation, with refer- 
ence to the subject now before us. In 
the time of Galileo it was heresy to 
say that tiie sun stood sHU and the 
earth went ronnd it. In far later 
times, the days of the childhood of 
many now living, it was thought by 
many heresy to b&j that the fossil 
bones, dug up withm the earth, were 
not the signs of Noah's Flood, or to 
maintain that Death was in the world, 
and pain, and multiplied destruction of 
living creatures by fire and fiood, mil- 
lions of yean beifire the first man had 
sinned. Yet all these are now recog- 
nised as facts, which cannot be dis- 
puted, which our very children should 
be taught to know. And good men 
will even set tliemselTes down to wrest 
the plain meaning of the Scriptures 
into a forced conformity with these ad- 
mitted results of modem science. 

168. Bnt, in this oor day, by the 
Gracious Favour of the 'Father of 
Lights, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,' other .sciences, besides 
astronomy and geology, have sprung 
mto muSim gtora, and haTS attained 
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already a wonderful dorelopment. And 
though many of these were scarcely 
Imown even Djname to the mem of the 
Ittt gmention, their elements are now 

taught, as first principles, in the insti- 
tutions of our great towns, and in 
many a well-ordered yillage-schooL 
And, in like manneFy we may be snre, 
the results of criticism, applied to the 
examination of the letter of the Scrip- 
tures, will also soon be acknowledged 
as faciSf which must be laid as the 
basis of all sound reUgions teachmg. 

169. InTiowofthis cli uige, which, I 
believe, is near ;\t hand, and in order to 
avert the shock, which our children's 
iaitii must otherwise experience, when 
they And, as tbeqr certainly will belbre 
long, that the Bible can no longer be 
regarded as infellibly true in matters of 
history as well as science, — as we value 
their reverence and love for the Sacred 
Book, — ^let US teaeb them at once to 
know that they are not to look for the 
inspiration of the Holy One, which 
breathes through its pages, in respect 
of any such matters as these, which 
the writers wrote as men, with the 
same liability to error from any cause 
as other men, and whoro they must Vr 
judged as men, as all other writers 
woold be, by the just laws of criticism. 

170. Let us rather teach them to look 
, for and discern the sign of God's Spirit, 

speaking to them in the Bible, in that 
of which their own hearts alone can be 
the judges, of which the heart of the 
simple child can judge as well as — often, 
alas ! better than— that of the self- 
willed philosopher, critic, or sage, — in 
that which speaks to the witness for 
God within them, the Reason and Con- 
science, to whidl alone, under Grod 
Himself, whose voice it utters in the 
secrets of his inner being, each man is 
ultimately responsible. Let us bid 
them look fior it in that within the 
Bible, which tells them of what is pure 
and good, holy and loving, faithful and 
true, which speaks from God's Spirit 
directly to their n)irit8, though clothed 
with ue outward form of a law, or 
parable, or proverb, or nnrrative, — in 
that whicli they will feel and know in 
themselves to bo righteous ajid excel- 
lent^ howoTCf they may perversely 



choose the ba5?e and evil,— in that, 
which makes the living man leap up, 
as it were, in tlie streiigih of sure con- 
viction, which no argaments could 
bring, no dogmas of Church or Council 
enforce, saying, as the Scripture words 
are uttered, which answer to the V^oice 
of Truth within, ' These words are 
God'i^-~-not the flesh, the outward 
matter, the mere letter, but the inward 
core and meaning of them,-— Ibr they 
are spirit, they are life.* 

171. But then, too, let ns teach them 
to recognise the voioa of God's Spirit, in 
whatever way, by whatever ministry. 
He vouchsafes to speak to the children 
of men ; and to realise the solid com- 
fort of the thought, that,— not only 
in the Bible, but also out of the 
Bible, — not to us Christians only, 
but to our fellow-men of all climes and 
countries, ages and religions, — the sjime 
Gracious Teacher is revealing, in dif- 
ferent measures, according to His own 
goodpl^a?Tir;\ the hidden things of God. 

172. Thus, for instance, we have the 
noble words of Cicero, preserved by 
L^CTAMTiirs, Div. Inst. vi.8. 

Law, properly undersUwrl, is no other than 
ri^ht reason, agixting with nature, gpread 
abroad among all men, ever consistent with 
itself, eternal, whose office ia to Mmunon to 
duty by its commands, to deter from Tioe by 
ita ijrohibitions, — which, however, to the 
good never oommands or forbids in vain, 
never infloencea the wickeil cither by com- 
manding or forbidding. In contradiction to 
this Law nothing can be laid down, nor does 
it atlniit of yiartlal or entire repeal. Nor can 
we be rclctwod ixom thiB Law either by vote 
of the senate or deom of the people. Nor 
docs it require any commentator or inter* 
preter besides itself. Nor will there be one 
Law at Atht-ns, ami anotlior at Rome, ono 
now, and another hereafter : but one eternal, 
immutable, Law will both embrace all na* 
tioiis and at all times. And there will be one 
common MivsUt, as it were, and Ruler of all, 
nanifly, (J on, the Great (.)riginator, Exposi- 
tor, Enactor, of this Law ; which Law who- 
ever will not obey, will be flying from hlraaBlf , 
and , liav i Ti t reated with contempt his human 
nature, will in that very fact pay the greatest 
penalty, oven if lie shall liavecscape*! otli i r iU- 
iahmeuts, as they are commonly considered. 

Well might the Christian philoso- 
pher obsoETO tiiat the heatlum has hero 

depicted, 'that holy, heavenly, Law 

with a voice almost divine,' and that 
he reganis such porsoTif, 'f'pcalvinL'" \hnH 
the truth without design,' as 'divmiij^ 
by some kind of Inspiration.* 
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173. And the same divine Teacher, 
we canuot doubt, revealed also to the 
Sikh Gooioos such trathfl as these: (CuN - 
mimAj^s Hiat. <^ the Sikhg, |>.355-6.) 

The True Name is Con, '^^ ithont fear, with- 
out ami^ the Being without Death, the 

Eemembf^r the primal Truth, Trnth which 
was before ilit world began. Truth which is, 
and Tmth, NanukO ,whlch wiU remahi. 

How can Truth be told? How can falso- 
hood he unravelled ? 

O Kanuk . b v f ollowinif tiie WIU oi CK>D, as 
by Him ordained. 

One Sc'lf-cxistent, Himself the Creator, O 
Nannkj One oontinaeth, anothw mevee was, 
and never will be. 

My Tnind dwells npon One, TTtm Wbo gave 
the soul and the body. 

Numerous Mahomct.<^ have thete been, 
and multitiiidea of BnUunas, Yishnns, and 
Stnm, tboiiiBaiids of Peers and Prophets, and 
tens of thousands of Paints anil Holy iiicn ; 

But the Chief of Lords thu One Lord, the 
true name of OOD. 

O NanukI the qualities of God, without 
end, beyond reckoning, who can understand ? 

174. Here, again are prayers in use 
smong the Gtdlas of North-Eastern 

Africa, as taken down from their lips. 
(Tutschek's Diet, <if the Qalla Lan- 
guage, pM.) 

Gorxi God of this earth, my Lord I Thou 
art :ii«ve me, I am bdow Thee. 

Whm mixbnrtnne comes to me, as trees keep 
off the son from me, mayest Thou keep olT 
misfortunel My Loni, be Thou ray shoiJow! 

Calling upon Thee, I pass the day : callLng 
upon Thee, I pass the night: when tills moon 
rise?, do not forsake me. 

Goij, thou goest holdinp^ the bad and the 
poixl in Thy hand : my Lord, let us not be 
Idlled : we, Thy worms, ax& praying to Thee. 

A man, who Jtnows not evil and good, may 
not an^rer Thee : if onoe he knew it, and was 
not willing to know it, thiit is wicked, treat 
him it pleases Thee. If he formerly did 
not learn, do Ihoa, God, my Lord, teach 
him: if be hearamt the language of men, he 
learns Thy language. 

God, Thou hast made all the animals and 
men that live upon the earth ; the com also 
mon this earth, on which we are to liv^ hast 
l%mmaile,wehavenotinade it. Tbtrahast 
given us strength, Thnn hast given us c.ttlr 
and com ; we wortvf-^i .vith them, and the seei.1 
grew up for us. 

With the com, which Thou cUdat let grow 
for UB, men were satisfied. The com in the 
house has been burnt up : 'vbo has hnint the 
com in the house ? Thou kno west I 

A. single man has chased away all our people 
from their houses; tiie children and their 
nmfher ba8heBcattared,likea flock of turkeys, 
hither and thither. The murderous enemy 
took the curly-headed child out of his mother s 
hand and killed him. Thou hast permitted 
all this to be done. Why hast tbou dome this ? 
Thou knowestl 



The ooro which thou Icttest grow, dost 
Thou show to our eyes : the hungry man looks 

at it and is comforted. When tlic com blooma, 
Tliou seniie,st butterllies and locusts into it, 
locusts and doves: all this comes fn ui 'VY-.y 
hand, Thou hast caused this to be done. Why 
hairt Then done this? Th<m knowest ! 

My Lord, spnrc these who pray to Thee I 
As a thief, stealuiK a man's corn, is bound by 
the owner of the corn, thus do not thou bind, 
O Ijoidl Binding the beloved one, Thou 
sBttest fne with 1ov« [as whom Thou lovait 
Thou chastenest, but in mercy pardonest.] 
M I am beloved by Thee, so set me fitje, I 
entreat Thee from my heart t If I do not 
piay to Thee from my heart. Thou hear^ 
me not. If I pray to Tbee with my heart. 
Thou knowast it, and art gradoua unto me. 

MoRNiNO Prater. 
O God, Thou hast let me pass the night in 
peace: let me pass tiw day in peace! Where- 
ever I may go, upon my waji'which Tboa 
madest peaceable for me, O GOD, lead my 
steps. When I have siv>ken, ke^-p off calumny 
from me : when I am hungiy, keep mo from 
murmuring: when I am satisfied, keep mo 
from iiride. Calling upon Thee, I pasS the 
day, O Lord, who hast no Loid I 

SvmnHO Pratkk. 

0 God, Thou hast let me pass the day In 
peace : let me pass the night in peace, O Lord, 
who hast no Lord I There is no strength but 
in Thee: Thou alone haat no obligation« 
Under Thy hand I pass the dayl imtar Thy 
hand I piu^s the nlgbtl Thou art my Mother, 
Thou my Father I 

17S. These words, also, were written 
by one who had no Pentateuch or 
Bible to teaeh him, but who must have 

learned such living truths as these by 
the secret teaching of the Spirit of 
God. {Journal of the Asiatic Socitty of 
Bengal, vi£.484-487,750-766, quoted 
in H. H. Wilbqn'8 Worka.) 

Thou, 0 Cod. art the Author of all thintrs 
which have been made, and from Thee will 
originate all things which are to be made. 
Thou art the Maker and the Cause of all Uihoga 
made. There is none other but Thoc. 

IIo is my Got), who maketh all things per- 
fect. Meditate upon Uim, ia whose hands 
are life and death. 

1 believe that GtOD made man, and that He 
maketh every thing. He is my Friend. 

Let faith in God characterise all your 
thoughts, words, and actions. He, who serveth 
God, plaoee oonfidenoe in nothing else. 

If the remembrance of Gor> ho. in your 
hearts, ye be altle to accomplish things 
wltich are ini]>r:K-ticable. But Uwaewbo seek 
the paths of GoD are fewl 

O fooUSh onel Oon is not far firom yon : 
He is near you. Yon arc ignorant; but he 
knoweth every thing, and ia <mreful in Ixi- 
stowing. 

Care can avail nothing ; it dcvoureth life : 
for those things shall happen, which Ooo 
shall direct. 

Remem b er Qon, for He endued your body 
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wltti lUto: iqmember Hut Beloved One, who 
placed joa in tlieiromb,xHa«dM)d nonzlilied 

you. 

O God, thou art, as it were, exceeding 
zicbes; Xliy rogolationa are without com- 
pare ; ThoQ art the chief of every world, yet 
reinvest invisiblo. 

Take snch food and raiment as it may 
Iilease God to pKOvlde yon with: jon veqidre 
mmriit besLdaa. 

what hope oazL thoao have elsewhere, even 
if they wandered OTCT ttia wholB CMiAl| Wfao 
abandon GOD ? 

It will beiauMMdVlefbr jirattf prollt mj' 
tiling, if you are not with God, even if you 
were to wander from coiintrj- to country. 

Have no desires, but accept what circum- 
Etanoea may bring before yoa; becaoae, 
whafterar Ckm plaaMtli to direct, 
be wrong. 

All things are excelling frwoet to those 
who love God ; they would never stylo tliora 
bitter, even if filled with poison ; ou the con- 
trary , ihay wotUd accept tb«m as if they w«re 

ambrosfia. 

Adversity ia good, if on account of God ; 
but it is useless to pain the tody. Without 
God, the comforts of wealth are unprofitaUe. 

Do onto me, O GoD, asThoaHilnkeefc beat: 
I am obedient to Thoe. ^fy disciples I behold 
no other God ; go nowlierc but to Him. 

Condemn none of those tilings, wliich the 
Creator hath made. Those are His holy ser- 
▼aata, who am aatlsAed with them. 

"We are not creators : the Creator is a dis- 
tinct Being ; Ho can make whatever U© de- 
gireth, but we can make nothing. 

God ever fostereUi His creatiuee. even aa a 
mother aervea her oOspring, and keepeth it 
JEnmi harm. 

0 God, Thou who art the Truth, grant me 
contentment, love, devotion, and faith. Thy 
servant priMreth for true pad«noe» and that 
be may be devoted to Thee. 

He, that formed the mind, made it as it 
were a temple for Himself to dwell In ; for 
God liveUk In the mind, and none other hot 
God. 

O my friend, reoognlee that Being, wHih 
whom thou art so Intimately connected ; 
think not that Goo is distant^ but believe 
that, like thy own diadow, He ia ever near 



If yon cM upon Ood, you will he ahle to 

BTibduo your imperfections, and the evil in- 
clinations of your mind will depart from you; 
but they will return to yvm Af^in, when jon 

Oease to fi^ll mmm Tlim- 

176. IMany other like passages might 
lie quoted from the ^vritiitL^s of pious 
heatficus. And surely it may be said 
of the writers of such words, * These 
men wem not fiir from the Kingdom of 
God.' Rather, let ns saj, tbej had 
already entercnl the Kinfrdom: with 
their earnest 'violence' they had 'taken 
it by force,' Matt.xi.l2. The Living 
Word had been speaking in their hearts, 
and they had heard the Divine Voices 



and believed, and obeyed it. The 
Light had been shining in their dark- 
ness — 

'The True Light, which llghteth orety 
man that cometh into the world,' St. John 

and tliej had received it> and rejoiced 

in it ; while as yet no Grospel message 

had reache<I them from the lijts of 

Apostles, or by the labours of Christian 

IkUssionaries. It is, I repeat, one of 

the staKmgest oonfinnationB of our futh 

and hope in (Jodto know this — ^that in 

all ages of the world, among all nations, 

there are signs, like these, that one and 

the self-same Spirit of Grace has been 

enlightening, strengthening, and oom-* 

fortmg the minds of our fellowomen. 

177. Yet, with all this, we cannot he 
blind to the supreme excellence of that 
Book, which tells us God's Truth, and 
dedans the IMyine Wili, more folly 
and authoritatively than any other, 
and which we ther(;fore call the * Word 
of God ' — the Bible. Lajnng aside the 
notion of its infallible accuracy, in mat- 
ters of sdentifle or historical trntii, — 
admitting, as we must) thai it ocmtains 
many legendary narratires, and even 
much, in the Hebrew Scriptures, which, 
considered in the light of Christianity, 
we must pronounce to he defective in 
a moral and religious point of view, 
unworthy of that Divine Author, to 
whom by so many the whole has been 
directly ascribed, — yet still, throughout 
the sacred writings, both of the Old 
and l^Tew Testament, there breathes a 
Pivine Spirit of life and holiness, such 
as we find nowhere else in the whole 
compass of heathen literature. 

178. Thus, then, while we are sure 
that the * Word of God ' will be heard 
oftentimes by the pious heart in the 
utterances of heathen men, — just as, we 
know, there are paasap^ in the apocry- 
phal writings, e.ff, in Ecclesiasticos^ 
wlueh, though not parts of the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, we yet feel to be living 
words of Truth, and, as such, divinely 
inspired, — ^yet still, in all the writinejs 
of heathen men thatwe know of, ther- i s 
nothing: to en m pare with the devotional 
Psalius, or with the prophecies of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah, — ^still less, with the teach- 
ings of St. Pbnl and St John. Whatever 
may he thought of its inspiration and 
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aathoriW, the Biblo must be confessed 
to 1)0 a Book mi ^WMfif,— unlike any 
otiheBF IxMkk or ooUeotion of books what- 
ever, -whiVH hare originated among 
heathen nationSi—uxu^ueinthe history 
of ihe world. 

179. But, fiirtiher, knowuig what we 

3o nf the gross and frightful idolatries, 
which were practised by the Israelites 
generally down to the very time of the 
Captivity, — ^if not even during the 
exile, — the spirit uality of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and tho dear views ex- 
pressed in them as to the Unity, the 
Msgesty, the Holiness, the Goodness, 
of God, and the |>erfect purity of the 
Dmne Law, are indeed amazing, and 
afford to the unprejudiced mind an 
overwhelming proo^ that the writers 
were divinely inspired. 

180. We know, fdu* hutanoe, that he- 
fore the Captivitj — in Jndab, an well as 
in Israel — human sacrifices were freely 
offered, — nay, that Jerusalem itself was 
habitually pro£ined with the ' innocent 
blood' of firstborn ehildren, who were 
made to 'pass through' the fire,— in 
other words, ■were burnt to death, —as 
victims, in honour of the idol whom 
they worshipped, Moloch or BaaL 

But this strange fact is of so mnch 
importance, and is so little considered 
in judging of the moral and religious 
state of Israel before the Captivity, that 
it may be well to produce at once tho 
pcoofr of the truth of this statement. 

181. Let the reader, then, eonsidfir 
well the following passages. 

' The children of Judah have done evil in 
my sij^ht, saith Jehovah : they have sot their 
abominations in the Home which is called by 
my Name, to poUate it. And they have built 
the high places of Tophet, which is in tho 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to bum Uidr 
MM tmd their demgktert in the ^re,— which I 
commanded them not, neither came it into 
my heart.' Jer.vii.80,81. 

' They have forsaken inc, and have ftstrangnd 
this place, and have burned incense in it 
mto other gods, whom neither they nor their 
fathers have known, nor the kings of Juduh, 
and JUled this place with (he blood of inno- 
centx: they have buiit also the high pla<x's of 
Baal, to bum their son* tcith fire /or burtU- 
o/feringi unio Baal, Whkih I commandiMl not, 
nor f^pake ft, nettlur Game it into mj mind.' 
Jei.xix.4Jt. 

' Yea, they taeriflced their sons and their 
dmiffMer* unto ileviU, and shed innocent blood, 
1keUood<^ thdr vms aadqfiheir datighters, 



tchum (hey taer^ced unto the idols of Canaan, 
ondthetandmpeithmimHooi,* VbjoA, 

182. It is plain that in the above 
passages the phrase^ 'to shed imiooent 

blood,' is used with express reference 
to the sacrifice of young children ; and 
it appears also that the expression, 
'pass^ through,' = ' pass through the 
fire,' is only an enphemismfor *lraming 
aUve.' Thus we read — 

L.xviii.21, < ThoustaaU not (let) make any 
of thy seed pan Vwough to Molech; comp. 
L.XX.2, • Whosoever he be of the children of 
Lsrael . . . that giveih his seed unto Molech, he 
shall surely be put to death :' eomp. also Jer. 
xxxii.35, • and they built the high placid of 
Baal, whfeb an in the valley of tlie son of 
llinnoin, to cause (heir sons and (heir dauyhdn 
to past Utrough unto Mokch, which I com- 
manded them not, neither came it into mv 
mind, that they should do tiiis abominatioiu 
to eanse Jndata to sin.* 

D.xviii.a.lO. "Hiou shalt not learn to do 
after the abominations of those nations; there 
shall not be found among you any one tbafe 
maketh hissonor liis daughtor t r puss through 
the fire:' comp. D.xii.31. * Thuu shalt not do 
80 unto Jehovah thy God : for every abomina- 
tion to Jehovah, which He hateth, have they 
done unto their gods; for even M» ipiM owl 
their daughter* thtifhaaehunU <i> tte/rw toCMr 
gods. 

And SO we read of the king of Moab, 
that in his distress — 

'He took hi3 eldest son, that slinnlJ have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him /or 0 
bumtofferinff apon the waU/ 2E.iILS7 ; 

and of the people of Sepharvaimthat,^ 

' Thoy hiirnt their children in fire to Adratn- 
nielech, and Anammelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vaim,' 2K.xvii.31. 

183. 8o, too, the fact that the children 

were actually sacrificed and bumf to 

deaths — not merely dedicated to tiie 

idol, as many suppose^^is plainlj 

shown by the following passages:-^ 

'Are ye not children of transgTe5?sion, a 
seed of falsehood, enfianiing yourselves with 
i<lo]s under every green tree, slni/ing (hechildrm 
in the valleys under the ct0* of the rocJut* 
l8.1vii.4,5. 

' Mon^iver, (hou host taken thp sons and thy 
da>/(7hlL'rs, whom thou hast borne unto nie, 
and (hest' hast (hou sacrificed unUi them to be 
devoured. Is this Of thy whoredoms a wni^i^ 
matter, that thon hast Main mi/ OOdren, and 
delivere^l them to cause them itf pattUarmuA 
for them ? ' Ez.xvi. 20,21. 

* Yea, declare unto them their abominations, 
that they have committed adoitmy, and Uood 
is in their bands, and with their Idols have 
they committed adultery, and hair also caused 
their saiu, whom they bare unto me, to pass 
through for them to devour. . . . For when 
(hetj had Mlain their children to their idols, then 
they eame tlie sanie dagr into ay Baactuaty 
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to pnfaM H; and to, thus liavefh^sr done in 

the midst of my House.' Ez.xxiii.n7, 39. 

184. iVom the above instances we 
may see what in really meant by * pass- 
ing through the fin ' in otb«r pMsages, 
e.ff. where it is said of Ahaz, 2K.xvi.3, — 

* He^ralkedintbawaysof the kingsof Israel, 
yea, and made hU «m to pau flkroivA ^ejbre, 
ftccordiiicr to the alx)miiiation? of the heathen, 
whom Jehovah cast out irom before the cbil- 
drenof lBnM|;' 

and of INTanasseh, 2Tv .xx*.n — 

* He made hit ton to pass through the fin i'' 

and of the people, 2K.xviil7 — 

* They catued their tont and drnt^Alert 

to pass tftrough the fire : ' 

while of Josiah it is told 2K.yxiii.l() — 

* He defiled Tophet, wMch Is In the Tslley of 

the children of Hiiinom, that no man mipht 
make hit ton or hit daughter to pott through the 

186. It wiU be seen that Ahaz and 

Manasseh are stated to hare offered 
each Ills son, — not his sons, — and so, in 
the last passage, we have ' his sun or 
his daughtor.* These expressions cor- 
MSpond irith tiie following, from which 
it 'vrould seem that only the Jirs( -born 
child, that ' o[>eneth the womb,* whether 
male or female, was thus offered !— 

*I poUated them in tlioir own prift.i>, in that 
Htuaycautediopatt through all that opewih the 
<0om&, that I might make tilBtt desolate^ to 
the end that they might kDCnr tliaA I am 
Jehovah.* Ez.xx.26. 

And from the following it vould 
appear that the practice continiied eren 

after the Ca])tivity 

* Wherefore say unto the House of Israel, 
Thus ealth the Xord Ctod, Axe je polluted 
after th? manner of yonr fathers, and com mit 
ye whomlom after their abominations ? i or 
when ye offer yonr gifts, when ye make your 
mm to pau lArotuh the fire^ ye pollute your- 
adves with your idols, even wUo Ws dajf: and 
»hnll I be enqnired of by joa, 0 House of 
Israel?* Ez.xx.30,31. 

186. From all the above instances it 
is sufficiently pUun that the Israelites, 
like the nations around them, j^ractised 
hft>?itnr^ny, in the days of the later 
kings, the horrid rites of human sacri- 
fice. And, when we also read, 1 KjclT — 

' Then did Solomon build an high place for 
GhemoBh. the abomination of Moab, in tlie 
hill tiiat IS befofe Jerusalem, and for Molech, 
the abomination of the children of Ammon 

it can scarcely be doubted that Solomon, 
too, connivedi, at all events, at the usual 
rites, with which these gods were wor- 
shipped, and amongwiuch are sp( daily 
isekoned, as w» hsye seen, 2K.iii27» 



xxiii.lO, human sacrifices. We shall 
find these observations of considerable 

importance, as we advance fiuthfit in 

onr eri>-ieal enquiries. 

lb 7. But, for the present, it will 
be enough to note that this waB the 
state of Jadah and Israel, when the 

great Prophets of the Old Testament 
lived, and witnessed for God among 
their people. With siK^h fearful prac- 
tices, and all the kindred vices of 
heathemsm, the grossest impuritiM, 
and most loathsome abominations, pro- 
railing amongst tliem, even in their 
most Haered places, 2K.xiv.24, xxiii.7, 
the language of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
breadiing 3ie spirit of holy fear and 
trust and love, — of meek piety and 
patient faith, and pure self-«aerificing 
di'vution to the cause of truth nnd 
righteousness, — can only be regarded as 
inspired and Divine. 

188. Wecondnde with the following 
very important words of Bishop Thibl- 
WAT.L in his recent Charpre, p. 123. 

A or eat part of ih^ events rrlat^d in the Old 
Testament has no more apparent ronnertion inlh 
our religion than time of Greek and Ilomaa 
hitlorf. . . . The history, bo fte as It is a 
narratiro of civil and political trnnFactions, 
luvs no e-s^ential connection with any religious 
truth; and if it hafl hc-en lost, though we 
should have been left in ignorance of much 
that we deeived to know, our treasoTQ of 
Christian do'^trinc would have remained 
whole and luuuiiiiiired. The numbers, migra- 
tions, trars, t'oidcx, conquests, and reverses, of 
Israel, have nothing in common with the teach- 
ing of ChriA, leilh A§ wxy of eaivattm, teUh 
the fruits of the Spirit. They belong? to a 
totally UifTorent ortlcr of f^ubjects. They are 
not to be e<3nfoundetl witli the spiritual reve- 
lation oontained in the Old Testament, much 
leas with tiist folness of eraoe and truth, 
wliich came by Jems Chri!5t. Wliatover 
luiowledge we may obtain of them is, in a re- 
ligious point of view, a matter of ateolote 
indiiSerence to us; and if they were idaeed 
on a levd with the saving troths of the 
Gospel, they would gain nothinc,' in intrinnic 
dignity, but would only degrade that with 
which they are thus agsociated. Such an as- 
sociation majjr indeed eodat in the minds of 
pious and even learned men ; bat it isonly by 
means of an artificial chain of re.asoninpr, 
which does not carry conviction to all beside. 
Such questions muM b* t0 to SMfy one's private 
judgment and/eOinfft tfMcft hSoo the fullest 
right to decide far eocA, bat noi to impose their 
dicisinns, as the dictatts of an infallible authority, 
on the consciences of others. Anp aitempt to 
erect such facts into articleo <ff faith, would be 
ffxiught with daager <tf irreparable evil to the 
Church, a$ wdl 01 tfilh imnediate hurt to 
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TBI Bdmnr flar tyU w B I hove examined and ftprvedated, m T itwM tactf oEher 
mitiagB of aBtiqnitj; and I hava Umitlj and honestly delivered mj aenttmente of 
their merit and demerit^ tlieir beauties or imperfectlone, as becomes a free and 
impartial esamtner. I am wffl aware that thia freedom will, by the meny, be 
COnsidcTcd as an audacious licence, and the cry of heresy] infiJdUift nrreligion ! will 
resound from shore to shore. But my peaceful mind has been long prepared for, and 
indeetl accustomed to. such har?h Corbercan harking^ ; and c.Tpmence has made me 
(not naturally insensible) callouB to every injozy, that iguorouce or malice may have 
in store for me. 

I only enter my protest against downright mlsrein^cntation and calumny. I 
dtadala and aimni the impntation of IneUgion and infidelltj* I heUere aa motdi aa 
I find aofflolent motlTe^ot oredibiUly tar beUerlng : and wlthoat enflBdent motivee 
of credibili^Uieveoaa beno vatlpnal bcilief. Indeed, the great mass of mankind 
have no rational belief. Theoommon Papist and the common Protestant are here on 
tftanoat ei|iial twnna* • • • 

The common Papist rests his faith on the supposed infallibiUty of his Chutvh, • • • 
He reads in his catechism, or is told by his catcchlst, that thf Church cannot err tn 
tehat she trnches, anfl fiicn lio is toM th:it thU tmrrr'ng riinrch is composed only of 
thoa^, wlio lioM conitnunioii witii the T"islii>]) of }:(ane, and iK'lievp precisely as he, 
and the lii.-hoiis who liolil comiiiuniDH with him, Ik lieve. Fi'om tl;at iroment reason 
is set aside; authority usurps its place, and iinj>iit;it fuiLh the ntciiooary con- 
aeqnenee. ... He dar<» not doubt : for in his table of sins, which he is obliged 
to oonfesB, he finda dQuMag in maUgr* faith to be a grferuua crime. 

But, OB the .other hand, is the faith of the common Froteatent better founded? 
fle leata It on a Book, celled the Holy Bible, which he believes to be the WatliM* 
Word OodU • . « He ia taught to believe the Bible to be the vnftaiOth IPord of 
God, before he has read or con read it ; and he dts down to rend it, with this pre< 
posscsfnon In his mind, that he is reading the infallible Word of God. . . . His 
belief, then , is as implicit aa that ot the common Papist, and his motives of bdieving 
even less gpecious. 

On the wiiole, then, I think, it may be laid down as an axiom, that the bnlk of 
Christians, whether Papist or Protestants, cannot be said to have a lational lauli ; 
because their motives of credibility are not rational motives, but the positive asser- 
tions of an assumed anthority, whidi they have never diaenssed, or duiat not 
qneetion* Thetr sellglon ia the fndt of unenliRhtencd credulity.— Bev. Br. A* 
Obddbb 0U«u Cath, Priest), Critual Semttrii on Me iTcftrw Scr^untt 1800, 
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It will be seen tiiat, in ihU Second Part of my work, the argu* 
ment to prove the non-Mosaic and unhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch is remoTed altogether from the ground on which the 

question was discussed in Vsuet I, and i» treated upon other, chiefly 
philological, pounds. My former book has had, I belieYei the effect 
which I desired, having met with such a reception, generally, at 
the hands of English readers, as satisfies me that there will now 
exist a very general feeling among them, that there is certainly 
somethiiiff in the story of the Exodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, 
which needs to be eTplainfd, and assures me that tl)*^ requisite nttentioa 
will be given to the lurLiier examination of this important subject. 
It was my earnest de«ire and hope to secure such attention from 
the more thoughtful and intelligent of the Laity, without whose 
aid nothing, I knew, could be done to deliver the Church of Eng- 
land from the restraints of those time-honoured traditions, which 
have hitherto checked freedom of thouglit and speech among her 
members, and sealed, to a very great extent, the mouths of her 
doctors and clergy. But, in order to do this, it was absolutely 
necessary- to awaken their interest in the question to be discussed, 
by treating it, in the fiist instancei in the most plain and popular 
manneri and using chiefly such reasoning as would require in the 
reader no extensive seholanhip^ no knowledge of the Hehrew 
tongue or acquaintance with the higher departments of Biblical 
CEiticiBin> — nothing but an honesty English, practical common^ 
sense, with a determination to hiow,Si possible^ the real truth upon 
the points at issne, where the atgnment toms upoa< matteia of 
everj-daj life, lying completely within hia cognisance, and, when 
known, to emhifaee and avow it 

I must now take a step forward with those, who are resolved to 
investigate thoroughly the question which has been raisfd, as to 
the real origin, age, and authorship of the different portions of the 
Pentateuch. I shall still, however, bear constantly in mind that 
my book, to produce the effect which I desire, must be brought 
within the grasp of an intelligent layman, though unskilled in 
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Hebrew leamin^. The difficulty, no doubt, is great, wbich must 
be here encounteredi Sf it is to satisfy at once the demands of the 
scholar and the reqtiirements of the unlearned. But the vital im- 
portance of the suliject under consideration is puch as to leave me 
no alternative but to make thi? attempt; and I can have no excuse 
for sparing any labour, whicli may help to simplify, as far as 
possible, tlie unavoidable difliculties of the case. This will account 
for the endeavour, which I have made throughout, to make each 
step of the reasoning plain to the appreliension of the freneral 
reader, though a critical scholar may, ]ierh a ps, complain that Ume 
and space are occupied in clearing ground, which has been cleared 
for him long ago, and in fortifying a position, which, he may think, 
needs no dc^ce. I have gone upon the principle of taking nothing 
for granted, — of assuming tiiat my reader -will desiie to see for him- 
self eveij step of the argument^ and to have each point cleaied up 
complet^y as he goes. Where, therefore, it' has heen necessaiy to 
appMl to some knowledge of the Hehrew language, I have sought 
hy means of -a translation, or in some other way, to supply the infar- 
m at ion needed to produce oonTicttOQ in the mind of the unlearned,— 
sufficiently Strong, at all events, to enable him to go on confidently 
with the train of reasoning^ which is followed tliroughout this 
8econd Part, if less certain than that which would arise fsom 
actual ad^uaintance with the original* tongue. 

A few words may here 'be said in reply to my He viewers. I 
desire to acknowledge 'thflnkfnlly tlie hearty welcome and cncou- 
ragenient, which my book has met with from many influential 
quai'ters. And I an; ioa well aware of the pain, which its publi- 
cation must havu ( Aust d to majiy excellent persons, to be sui-prised 
at receiving some burtl words from otliers. I am sure, however, 
that the truth will prevail at last, and I shall abide patiently and 
hopefully the issue of the contest. 

Some of my critics have complained that I have sel forth nothutg 
iuw in the First Pert,— that the ohjectioiis, which I haye statedf 
had all heen heard and answered before. I made, howeyer, no 
pretence of bringing forward novelties. The Tety point, indeed, of 
my argument in Part I was this, — ^that these difficnltiee weie not 
new, though many of them were new to me, when I first began to 
engage in these investigations, as, I believe, notwithstanding the 
assertions of not a few of my critics, they were new to veiy many 
of my readers, lay and clerical, when first laid before them. But 
I expressly said that those contradictions, generally, hud been 
roticpd by others, and must be noticed by every one who would 
carefully study the Pentateuch, comparing one statement with 
another. I said, also, that they liave never hvon satisfactorily ex- 
plained i and I say so still. Having carefully considered the 
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rarious replies which have hitherto been made to the Fii'StPnrt of 
my work, I liud do occasion to modity any of its main conclusions j 
thoup^h I have jrladly availed myself of .sii;ige.-5tions, whether ixoni 
friends or opponeute, which have enabled me to amend^ audy not 
unfrequently, to strengthen, some of my arguments. 

But the line of reasoning pursued in the present portion of my work 
is that, probabl}', which with many mind.s will piudueo a more de- 
cided efiect. It will be seen that all the elaborate attempts, which 
have been made to ' explain away ' difficulties and ' reconcile ' 
contradictumfly aie but aa breath spent in vain, when the compotUe 
charocster of tiie stoiy of the Exodua ia onoe diatinctty lecognised, 
and the Pentatendh fisdla to pieoe( as it were, in the zeader'a bands, 
the different ages of tbe different writers bebg eatabliabed beyond 
a doubly and dearly ezbibited. It was, perhapa, my knowledge of 
the oTerwbelnung amount and weight of thia evidence, and of 
much more of the same kind to he produced hereafter, which led 
me to express myself in the First Part with an aaaured confidence 
in the certainty of my conclusions, which some of my reviewers 
have eondenmed, as scansely warranted, in their opinion^ by tbe 
premisses, even if they were admitted to be true. 

Others, again, have said that such a work as mine was unneccs- 
eary, because in these days the notion of literal inspiration ia 
generally abandoned. * It is but fightinj?, therefore, with a shadow, 
to attack the doctrine of Scripture infallibility, which is a thing of 
the past, and has either already died away, or is fast dying away, 
under the intluence of modem science, and amididt the growing 
intelligence of the age.' But ia this statement true ? I quoted in the 
Introduction to Pait I, words addressed to the junior members of 
the Universily of Oxford by one of their select preachers. Could 
any language bave aet fortb more explicitly tbe duty of regarding 
the Hble, aa in ita every ' sentence, word, syllable, letter— wbere 
shall we atop ? '—infallible and Divine P But many of that writer*8 
beat Iriendsy it is aaid, regret tbe delivery, and publication of those 
aermons. 'It ia not to be supposed tibat such views are at all 
widely entertained within the Church in tbe present day.' What, 
then, shall he said of tbe following cx tracts P 

The Bev. £. GaBBETZ^ M.A., ' Select Preacher and Boyle Lec- 
turer,* in a sermon also preached before the University of Qxfordf 
Nov. 16, 1802, writes as follows : — 

But this notion of an infaltihle Bihle, and of the historical trvih of its contents, Is 
no iiioro, it iu replied, tlian tlie mistake of a jwpular reIi£rion,of which the severer 
criticism and BUm a<xnrn,te habits of modern thoaglit have nndorminoii the very 
foandationa. , » » m Jti* the clear teaching qf tlmt doctruial formulariest to which im 
itf&»e Chur^ of England have expreued our totemn auaUf and no honat interpretation 
of her langxianf r:an 7''' r.'>/ nf it. p.9. 

If the beliel in the iiuaiiibility of the Sorii)ture ho. a falsehood, the Church founded 
npon it must be a living frai, i : . . . in all consistent reason, ire nuti>t accept the 
whole qf the inipirtdaiiitogrij^tu or r^«ct tlt€ wholes at/rom end toend wtauthorUaUve and 
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The BeT. Br. Baixeb, the Principal of St. Aidan's College, 
Birkenhead, which, as the Bishop of WmcHX&TESL states, Charge^ 
1862, p, 2a— 

row oontiribatM Oe fWenliea paH ^ iht ean^dateijbr A« wAoto £itffttA (SlMreft 

Ministry, — 

Tvrites as follows in his Manual — 'Baylee's Verbal Inspiration' — 

pubiialied * chiefly for the use of the students of St. Aidan's College.' 

The whole Bible, as a Tevelstloii, Is a dedazation ef the Mind of God toward His 

<Breatures, on all the subjects o/irhich the Bible treats. p.Cy. 

What I believe to be the truth is this,— the Bible is God's Word, t» tht same sense as 
if Be had made use <^n» Aiffna»a|i7mi; MM JSTfeiicf^ 4poftmlf| as welm 
the Deoalogpe. p.88k 

Hodom Bcienoe, wlfli aU its mmdferfiil advamsa^haa iOtioommA fu4 ime tingle in- 

pA2. * 

The Bible cannot be less than verbally inspired. Every word, every syllable, everjf 
Utter, is just vhat U woutd be, had Ood ^pote»firom A«a«m mUu»it emp htumm Mcram* 

tion. pAB. 

Evcnj scicndjic statement is infaUn>hi acntrate, all its history and narrations of erei-y 
kind are xciUiout any inaccuracy. The tcords and phrases have a grammatical and j^Ai- 
Mof/kaiaeewrmfftWehtuUpomu^ 

[We have similar language firom the Bishop (Bigkbbstbih) of 

HiPON in his recent Charge, 1864: see the Adv. to this edition. 

Let me implore of you to aim at fstablishine the flock committed to yonr charpro in 
the well-grounded assnrnnce, that the trbole Jltble is tite infallible record of the Mind 
mtd Wm of God, foiive> eil by ilirect iiisjiiiiuion to holy men of Old* Vho spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. The Mtle, like il» Author, is fiwre, mehangeable, truth 
'^uth icithout admixture 1/ error. 

And so says the Bishop (Gbay) of Capsiow, see my (so-caUed) 
'Trial/;). 890:— 

The Church regards^ and expects aU Its officen to nguH, ihfl Holy B c a lptnr e s as 

teachiii g pure and simple truth . ] 

After considering the above fact^, will anyone say that there is 
no cause for the publication of such a work as mine ? 

Again, very <jrrave censure lias been passed by some upon the lan- 
guage which I have used, witli reference to the manner in which the 
'books of Moses' are referred to in the New Test<imeut. On this 
point I shall say no more at present, than that I believe that, in 
presence of the plain facta of the case, I have supported the 
orthodox faith hy thoee suggestions, which I have made in the 
Preftice to Part I, in the <m/y way in which it em he supported^ 
as far as this particular question is concerned. 

I am, of course, aware that some serious questions are raised, 
with respect to the popular views of Christianity, by the consideiv 
ation of the fitcts, which are here, as I beliere, proved in reference 
to the Pentateuch ; and many of my Beviewers, as well as some 
. privatd correspondents, have urged upon me the desirableness of 
stating at once in what way the usual elements of Christian doc- 
trine appear to be affected by the unhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch. But, however I may wish to satisfy my own mind 
upon this point, it is impossible to do so, till it is seen what residuum 
of real fact is left behind, when the Pentateuch is thoroughly ex- 
maincd. This only I repeat once more, — whatever difficulties may 
be raised by such criticism^ yet the recognition of the gradual 
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growfli of Jesus, as tlie Son of ^[^11^ in liiiman knowledge and 
ecience of all kinds, such as that which concerns the question of 
the age and authorship of the Pentateuch, is perfectly compa- 
tible w ith — rather, is absolutely required by — the most orthodox 
faitli in His Divinity, as the Eternal Son of God. And I believe 
that this view of the case is far more reverent and hecominff than 
that which is so very cumiiiuiily adopted, viz. that, knowiny how the 
case really stood, He yet adopted the popular language of the day, 
and so left His countiymen and disciples in total itmorance of the 
facts of history and criticism, of wliich lie Himself was fully co{^- 
nisant, and by His silence, at all eventB— or even by direct state-* 
jnoaia — confizmed tJieir mistaken nolioni cm so important a question. 

Bat leaving these Replies and Reviews, most of which are hy 
anonymoiis authors, I am nattinlly most anxious to see what the 
Bishops and Doctors of the Church of England will say open the 

subject of my book, and how they will act in the present emer- 
gency. At the time when I write, only one of the £nglish Bench 
of i^ishops, the Bishop of ItOCHESTES^ has, as far as I am aware, 
expressed himself at any length with reference to the present ques- 
tion. And he has stated, in his published letter to the clergy of 
his Diocese, that he is 'no Hebrew or German scholar,' and, there- 
fore, being- nece?sarily ignorant, at present, of the real facts of the 
case, he can scarcely be regarded as a Uxs and competent judge in 
the mattter. 

The Bishop of London in his recent Charge— admirable in re- 
spect of the liberal and charitable spirit which it breathes through^ 
out, — while saying that — 

it would never do to lay down that a dergyman is bound not to inquire, — 

and that — • 

■we cannot for a moment admit any theory, which, teaching that as clergymen they 
Were bound to an unquestioning adherence to the Church's standards, removes the 
Closy out of the categocy of inqoirins honest men, thus robbing the Chnxch of all 
that weight of tafldmony in fiavotir of ItadoetrlneB, wMch is derived from tlM heut* 

felt frc* .I'lhcrpncc of po inrtny of the most intoni,£.^i nt and 1>os:t mm of etdli genflUk 
tiou, who have found their highest happiness as its ministers, — 

and while further saying that — 

a clergyman cannot altogettaflr avoid snoh questions— be is called every day, in his 
common occupations, to announce that he has an opinion on one <^ide or the oCbv ol^ 
at least, some of them-*-be <»umot, therefore, shut his ey w to them, — 

yet adds that — 

tf tneta inquiry leads to ifoiiB^— and If tiia doubt ends In didMlIef of fha Chmth*! 
doctrines,— o< ooone ba will leelgiL hla QlDoa aa ona of tiia Ohnreli'a anihoriaea 

teachers. 

Now let us consider what this leads to. l.tl us suppose a cler- 
gyman to begin to ' iuquh-e,' having a difficult}' about the Deluge 
put before him by some intelligent layman of his flock. If he does 
this^ he will aasuredly soon leam that the results of geological 
science forbid our belieTUig m an Vmvendl Deluge, such as the 
KUe manilbBtly speaiks ot He ^vnll -find abo that mathemaUcal 
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and physical science, as well as the plain texts of Seriptun^ equally 
forbid our believing in & partial Deluge, such as some liave suppofled, 
since tbat involves an Universal Flood. Bather, without any sppeal 
to science at ail, if only ho allows himself to ' think' upon the 
subject, and to realise to hi.^ own mind the necessary conditions of 
the supposed event, he will need only a common practical judgment 
to convince him that the stoiy, which is told in the book <xt Ge- 
nesis, is utterly incredible. 

It is extremely probable, then, that any mich clerpryman, if he 
once beg-ins to * inquire,' must needs come very soon to doubt, and 
before long to disbelieve, the literal historical trutli of the Scripture 
account of the Delng-e. Kather, let me ask, does any intelligent 
clerg-ynian nt f liis day — anyoDO who has allowed himself to ^ think* 
upon ilie sulij- ct. fls lie would think about any other recorded tact 
of ancient history — really believe in the historical truth of that 
story ? Do the Bishops and Doctors of the Enirlish Church believe 
in it? If they do not, then do not these l)ivin(\s, one and nil, 
* disbelieve the Church's doctrine' on this particular point, whilst 
yet, in coumion with all their fellow-clergy, they uao habitually 
that solemn forn& of address to Almighty God in the Baptismal 
ServicOi which expressly assumes the reality and historical truth- 
fulness of the story of the Nouchian Deluge — 

Almighty «iid ererlasting God, who of thy great meroy diflatittvelfoah taoA bli 
ImUy m um Ail: from-perishiiig by watett 

It may, indeed, be said, ' There was a Deluge of some Mid or 
other, and this is only a legendaiy leminidcence of it.' But the 
Church Prayer->Book does not mean this. When those foimulariea 
were laid down, and the Clergy were bound by a solemn subscrip- 
tion to declai-e their ' unfeigned assent and consent to all things 
written in the Book of Common Prayer,* it was assuredly meant to 
bind them to express an unfeigned belief in the story of the Deln<je, 
as it is (old in these chapters of Genesis, and not to some imaginary 
Flood of any kind, which anyone may cljoose at his pleasure to 
substitute for it. Are, tlien, all these — Prelates, as well ns ortliiiary 
Clerg}' — to resign at once their sacred offices, becaufle they disbelieve 
the Churcli's doctrine on this point? 

' But what are they to do under these circumstances — those, I 
mean, who have their eves open to the real facts of the case, and who 
cannot bear to utter what they know to be uutrue in the face of 
God and the Con<j;i'egation ? Many — perhaps, most — will get rid of 
the difficulty, with satisfaction to their own minds in some way, by 
falling back upon the notion above referred to^ that the account in 
Genesis is a legendary nanatiTe, however inooneet and unhistoiical| 
of some real matter of fact in ancient days. Others will justify 
themselves instill using such a form of Prayer, by considering that 
they are acting in a merely offlckd capacity, as ministen tho 
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Natiooal Chnrch, and administrators of the laws wHcli tlie mailt 
IMj of the Ohurch has rovedi and has not yet rescinded. 

fiat ivl: nt shall be said to those, who cannot conscieDtioasly adopt 
either of the above methods of relieving themselves from the bur- 
den of the piesent difficulty, and yet feel it to be impossible to 
continue any laager to use such words in a solenm address to the 
Almighty ? I see no remedy for these, but to omit such words — 
to disobey the law of the Chuich on this pointy and take the con- 
sequences of the act. 

Is not this the way by which, in Enprland, all laws become dis- 
used and practically abrofrated, long before they are formally nnd 
le^rally riniiiilled ? At this moment, how many are there of the 
Clersry who iiever read the Athanasian Creed ? And how many 
are there of the Biyhops, who make no enquiry as to whether, or 
not, their clerpy do use this creed, — ^who do not therefore, cornel 
them to use it f 

And the circumstances of ' the times are such, that those, who 
know the facta of the case, dare not be silent any longer, while yet 
it is possible, by a timely recognition of the truth, and by adopting 
wise and liberal noeasuros suited to the present emergency, to save 
the Chnicli of England fiom the ruin which'threatens her by the 
depredation of the* standard of leaning among the Clergy. It is a 
fact well known that the ablest minds are being daily excluded 
6om her mtnistij, and men of inferior attainments, from St Aidan^a 
and other similar inatitntions, admitted in large numbers to it— to 
such an extent, indeed, that in 1861, according to the statement of 
the Bishop of Winchester, out of 670 candidates for Iloly orders^ 
considerably more than one-iJiird, via. 241, were ' Literates' — [a 
phrase which) as the Bishop of St. David's has told us, ' often means 
the same thing' as ^illiterates']. It was ov\y question of time 
whether these results of critical inquiry should be brought to the 
knowledge of English Churchmen in this our own day or in the 
days of the next generation. There is yet a season iu which we 
may work tofrether, to open the barriers, wliich at present shut out 
from the National Church po many men of learning- and genius 
and piety, who might be numbered amon^; her strongest friends, 
and to get rid of those strin^^^nt fetters of suhs^cription, by which 
the Touncr men of promise, at each of our Universities, refuse any 

loiiLTcr to Ijo Ijouud. 

It is our duty at such a time as this to speak out plainly what 
we iiuow, even though, in so doing", wo should be cliar^red with 
disobeying the written law of the Church. More especially are 
we bound to do so, when we know that her voice ha^s for a long 
time not been heard — that it cannot now be heard — that the 
Church, as a Body, is not allowed to speak ; for no one can suppose 
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that tlip present TTonsos of Convoccation, Y»*liere the Cleriry aremos^ 
imperfectly represented and the Laity iiut at all, can be regarded 
as in any sense expressing the mind of the National Church. Her 
hands^ we know, are tied, and her whole frame criuii[ted with for- 
mulsB of bygone days, which she once adopted, as suited to her 
then state of development, but which she has now outgrown. But 
we know also what her voice would be, if she could only freely 
utter it this day, as she did in the days of the Reformation, We 
are sure that she would bid her children * buy the Truth' at all 
cost, without respect to Church censures or formularies, — that, if 
she could only now express her mind, and the whole spirit of her 
teaching, her language would be in full accordanoe 'with thoao 
words of one of her most distmguished modem pnlatesi (Arch- 
lishop Whatblt on jBaoon*B Bssaysy p. 10) : 

Hewbo propimatBB a delusion, and be who connives at ft when abcudy existing:, 
lioth alike tamper with truth. We murt neither lead nor leave men to mistake 
fiilsefaood for truth. Not to undeceive, is to deceive. The giving, or not correcting, 

false reasons for right conclusions, fal.<e grounds for right Ix-liff , false principles for 
right practice, — the holding forth, or fostering, false consolations, false enconrage- 
xnotits, or false sanctions, or conniving at their being held forth, or believed, are all 
pious frauds. This cprinps from, and it will foster and iacreaeByft WStlt OC Teiieratfi>tt 

lot Truth : it is un ailront put on the ' Spirit of Truth.' 

It is true, the above passage was probably not written with the 
remotest idea of its being applied to the present controversy. It 
was written,, as we may suppose, with a more diiect refeirence to 
what the Archbishop considered to be our dniy, as Membefs and 
Ministers of a Protestant Churv^, in our relations witli Romanism. 
But not the leas truly or forcibly— because undesignedly — does it 
express the Tery spirit of Proteetantismi the q»irit of our National 
Church. In such words as these we hear the yery tone in which 
she would speak to us now, if she oonld only make her yoice to be 
heard, and would exhort her children, and enjoin her .Clergy, to 
search after and to speak the Truth, since thus only can they be 
true children and servants of God. And, indeed, the Bwhop of 
LoNDox, in his recent Charge^ distinctly recognises free inquiry 
after Truth, as the yaery principle of our Protestant Church : 

As to/n'*» inquiry, what shall we do with it? Shall we frown npon it, denounce 
It, try to stifle it ? This will do no good, even if it be right. But after all we are 
Protestants. We have been accustomed to speak a good deal of the right and duty 
of private jodgment. It was bif the exercise of this right, and the dischargt of tMe duiifp 
that our fathers freed their and our souls from Rome's time-honoured f^sehoods. 

If this be true, it is impossible to suppose tliat she would en- 
courage and enjoin * free inq^uiry ' as a duty on the one hand, and, 
on the other, check it in the very outset, by requiring that any ofi 
her Clergy, who, in these days of progress in^leezning and science 
of every kind, should arrive by means of such ^inquiry' at any 
oondusions different from those, which were thought right tiiree 
oenturies ago, must at once abdicate their sacred f unedonS| and go 
out of her Ministry. 

I assert^ however, witiiout fisar of contradiction^ that there aw 
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mnltttiidefl now cxf the more inteUigent Olergy, who do nof beliere 
ill the historical truth of the Noacfaian Deluge, as recorded in the 
book of Genesis. Yet did ever a layman hear his clergyman speak 

out distinctly what he thought, and say plainly firom the pulpit 
what he himself believed, and what be would have them to believe, 
on this point P Did ever a Doctor or Bishop of the Church do this 
—at least, in the present day? I doubt not that cases may be 
found, where such ' plainness of speech ^ has been exercised by the 
Olcrny. But I appeal to the Laity, generally, with confidence. 
Have yon ever heard your Minister — able, earnest, excellent, as 
you know iiim to be — tell out plainly to his people the truth which 
he knows himself about these thinfis? Or if not to the congrega- 
tion at large — for fear lest the * ignorant aud unlearned' should 
' wrest it to their own destruction ' — lias he ever told these things 
lo you in private, to you, men and women of education and intelli- 
gence, — ^pareuts of families, teachers of youth,— and so helped you 
to lay wisely from the lirst, in the minds c t y tir children and 
pupils, in order to meet the necessities of thi^ age of advaucmg 
science and * free inquiiT,' the foundation of a right understanding 
in respect of these matters? As before, I doubt not that hero 
also exceptions may be found to the general rule. But is not the 
fsm notoriously otherwise in the vast majority of instances P 

But how can a clergyman be expected to indulge free thought, 
on some of the most interesting and important questions of physical, 
historical^ and critical science^ when he knows that, for arriving at 
any conclusions on certain points of Biblical criticism, which con- 
tradict the notions of our forefathers, living in days of comparative 
darkness and ignorance in respect of all matters of scientific re- 
search, he is in danger of being dragged into the Court of Arches, 
and of being there ejectt^d, or, if not ejected, at least suspended, 
from his living, and saddled, it may be, with a crushino- weight of 
debt? Is it any wonder that a young man of University distinction 
and int^illectual activity, howoTer ready he may be, for the love 
of God and his fellow-men, to engage himself in the holy and 
blessed, tbongh in respect to tins world's goods often ill-rewarded, 
labours of the ministry of souls, should yet be found unwilling to 
subject liini-elf to the * tender lueiric^s* of such a systeni as this, 
and so, perliaps, suddenly, in the middle of his life, — when the 
lire and energy of youth ai'e spent, and the day is too far gone for 
hiiu to begin work again, and devote his powers to the Iieavy toil 
of mastering the details of some new profession, (if even such a 
profession were open to him, which by the present law of England 
is not the case,) — find himself deprived of the moderate competence 
which he had earned by having ' spurned delights, and lived labo-* 
rious days,' and stripped at a stroke of all his means of livelihood, 
as one of the pains and penalties of thinking ? 
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Thavefelt obliprcd toexpress dissentfrom oneexpression in the late 
Charge of tlie Bishop of London. But I cannot deny myself the 
satisfactiou of c^uoting othflr "worda of tEe aame Fielate, which 
thow how well he apprecisted, et tlie time whm he ipoke tiienii 
the epedal needs of the preaent dayv 

Wberevcr ft gcnoril nspicbn^ it eng^ctered, howew taiiouuStA ft niair to, tliat 

BOTnething i*; aml«;<? In otir syHtem of religion, which from policy or cowardice wr nrr* 
anxious U) conceal, there liiflden Infidelity will make rajnd i>rogreas,aiid iir.'.r.y a maix 
of honest mind will in f^rct Ix? tortureil with anxiety, having no lei'^ m i t > examine 
for himself the difficulties ho hns heard of, and be diataressed by a paluf ui impression 
that tiiose, who onght to examine for hfhi, are ddiberatelj or nnwittingly banded 
together to mi'^load. Thti^. is tisual, wherever men t.nko upon themselves to act 
Bg.'iin.st Go<r.s purjv)'!*-'*, that \'ery infidelity, the fear of which Kored them from their 
duty, will fjrrow with t<.'nfuld vigour Ijccaiise they have neglected to perform it. 
. here it seems well to remark that the critical study of the Bible is more than 
ever neeesnury to be enoonraged now, fmnrthe partionlar'eirennutaneeB of our own 
ape and eonntry. Whatever may be thoughtof the honessty or policy of endeavotiring 
to conceal difficulties and stitie inquiry formerly, the days, when such metliodx of 
prnp])ing up the trutti of (I<kI were JKJH.-Jible, arc at an eml. . . . The old times, 
with their mingled good and eyil— the old ideas of the paternal daty of government 
both in Ohoroh and State to lead the man of men, as it wera, tiIiii(Uo1d, and to ehnt 
npknowled^ within the privileged caste of those who were thought likely to mal'<^ a 
good use of It, have passed. . . . The old state of things can never bo broUfjlit 
back. It is in our own gi^neration and amid the men of our o\vti generation — amid 
their thoughts, bad as well aa good, their questionings and doubtin^^ and shallow 
dlflpatatIonfl,aewen as their energetle impatienoe of oonoealnMiit and hatted of all 
formalism, that God has plaeed the scene of our responsibilities ; and it is vain to 
think that we can do any good amongst them by attempting to teach them on the 
principles uf a departed state of society, and not as their owikctaanofem and oiraom* 
stance."; require. Drtng<T$ and Safeguards, p. 83-R7. 

Can we not trust (lod's Truth to take care of itself in this world 
Must we seek, in our ignorant feeble way, to prop it up by legal 
enactments, and fence it round by a system of tines and forfeitures 
and Church anathemas, lost the rude step of some 'free inquirer* 
should approach too near, and do some fatal injury to the Eternal 
Truth of God P Save xoe no faiths Ood, the Livittg Godf And 
do we not believe that He himself Is willing, and surelj aUe as 
willing, to proteet his own honour and to keep in safely the souls 
of His children, and, amidst the confiiet of opinion that will ever 
be waged in this world in ibe search after truth, — ^which may be 
Tobement but need not be uncharitable,^to maintain in each 
humble, prayerful, heart the essential substance of that Truth 
which ^ maketh wise unto salvation ' P Surelj, as a friend writes — • 

To snpjHive that we can wrve Ood's cause by shntting our eyes to ti e li^'ht, mnch 
more to suppose that we can serve it by assotiug that we tee what we do itof see, 
lieMiifle we to see it, la simply <ttl0{|MM 

And when men declare, as some have done, that there can be no 
belief in GkMi, no Religion, no lawa binding on the conscienoe, no 
ptindples to purify the heart, no authoritative sanction' for the 
most sacred duties of private, social, and public life, unless these 
old stories of the Pentateuch are received with implicit ffuth — at 
least, in their main features — as literally and historically true, is not 
this really, in however disguised a form, the very depth cf Infidelity P 

J. W. NATAL. 

LoyDOii: Jan. 21, lbb3. 
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THE AGE AND AUTHOBSHIP OF THE 
PENTATEUCH CONSIDEJiED. 



OEAPIEB L 

MM oar IMFFBRENT AT THOBS IN TBB 
FBKTATEUCU. 

1 89. In the First Part of this work we 
have been considering some of the most 
remarkable ioeonsisteiicies and contra- 
dictory stateimratB, which a closer 
examination of the Pentateuch, as it 
now lies before us, reveals to the atten- 
tive reader. Most of these are of an 
arilhrmtkal character, and some of 
them might be greatly diminished, or, 
perhaps, got rid of altogethesr, if it 
were possible to suppose that tlie 
number of warriors in the wihli iTifss 
was only 6,000, instead of 600,UOO. 
Bat the story itself, as we have seen, 
ftrMds such a supposition. Not only 
is the number of warriors, * 600,000 
on foot that were men, besides chQdren,' 
giveu in round numbers in £jui.37, 
but it !a stated mare accu- 
rately, as 603,550, thrice orer in dif- 
ferent forms, in E.xxxviii.25-28. And, 
besides this, the numbers of the armed 
men of the separate tribes are given on 
two different occasions, and the sum- 
total of these twelve tribe-numbers is, 
in the one case, 603,660, N.i.46, and in 
the other, 601,730, N.xxvi.'il ; and, on 
the first occasion, the separate tribe- 
numbers and the sum-total are again^ 
a second time, eoenrately repeated in 
— ^nay, are repeated caiemlly twice 
over, for the three tribes constittitinp; 
each of the four camps are numbered 
and summed up together separately, 
and then thaaa fonrsum-totals or camp- 



numbers, 186.400, 151,450, lOS.lOO, 
157,600, are added together, and make 
up the same total as bdine, 603»550. 

190. These nvrabeis, indeed, are aU 

round numbers, each ending with a 
cipher ; ami it has been suggested th;> t 
there may be a clerical error,, extt u 1- 
ing through the whole set of them, and 
that, if these ciphers be struck out, 
(which is equivalent to dividing all the 
numbers by ten,) the sum-total will be 
reduced to a more manageable number. 
But, in fact, most of the difficulties 
will remain really as formidable, with 
a camp of 60,000 warriors, that is, with 
a population of 200,000 or 3i)0,000 
people, as with the larger camp of 
600,000. We should only have to sub- 
etitnte in our inmgtnations the town of 
Liverpool or Manchbsteb for the 
city of LoxBox. Could the total 
number be reduced to about 6,000, 
tome of the difficulties mighty indeed, 
as we hare said, disappear, but, even 
then, not all ef them; for we should 
still hare to innigine a town of 20,000 
or 30,000 people, as 03lford or Cam- 
bridge. But the separate numbers of 
the tribes in N.i,ii,uvi, fbrbid this last 
reduction, as the nmntiers do not all 
consist of sn mnnr round hundreds. 

191. Besides, the number of the 
Levitt s is expressly fixed by its rela- 
tion to the number of firMthoma^ 
N.iiL30-6L These latter were 22,273, 
a number withA^t a cipher, which 
cannot, t heretore, be ' reduced ' ; and 
it is stated that these exceeded the 
male Lerites by 273, «,46, iae each 
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one of trhoai a tax of five sliekels vas 
paid, and the whole number of shekels 
BO paid is reckoned, v.50, as 1,365. 
Hence there can be no room for sup- 
posing tliat the whole number of male 
LeTit«8 was any other than 22,000, 
N.iii.39, numbered separately as Ger- 
shonites, 7/>00, f'.22.Kohathites, 8,600, 
t'.2R, Meniritrs, G,200, vM, — the sum 
cf which three numl^ers, however, is 
actnally 22,300 instead of 22,000, 
where we have a renwurkable inaccuracy, 
which has to he * reconciled.' And of 
these, we are tuld, 8,.3SO, N.iv.48, — viz. 
Kohathites, 2,760, v.oU, Ger^huniles, 
2,630, vAO, Merarites, 3,200,* tr.44,— 
were *&om thirty yeata old and up- 
ward, even unto fifty years o!(^,' repre- 
senting (say) 10,000 above the a^e of 
twenty, at which the census of the 
other tribes was taken, 17.i.3. Bnt^ if 
there were 10,000 Le^'ite8 'from twenty 
years old and upward,' it is absiml to 
imaprine that tliere were only 6,000 
warriors of all the lw»-lve- tribes, and 
Tery unreasonable to suppose that 
there were only 60,000, even if the 
diflienlties of the story wmilil really be 
relieved by such a f<\i{ipositiou. 



Pentateneb, must have been of a rery 

peculiar kind. For not only are the 
twelve tribe-ntimbers in the first two 
instances, N.i,ii, so fixed that their 
sums, taken in different ways, give 
accurately the first suni'total, 603,550, 
but in the third case, N,xxnt tk^ are 
aU chnngcd, — each being either in- 
creased or diminished by a certaia 
amount, — yet so judiciously changed, 
that the result ia obtained, which was 
apparently desired, irf having the tcv 
tal nearly t!ie pame as before, 601,730. 
It is very plain tiiat this Hebrew 
aathor, whoever he may have been, 
was not so ignorant and helpless in 
matters of arithmetie aa some hare 
imagined. 

193. We are thus, it would Be^m, 
compelled to adhere to the ,Scrix>ture 
number of 600,000 warriors, as that 
which was inimded by the sacred 
writer, whatever contrad let ions and 
impo«sil>iliti( s it introduces into the 
storj' ; and, therefore, these ' arith^ 
mettcfd' arguments are really of the 
greatest importance^ in the C()n^^: dera- 
tion of the present question. And they 
have this special advnntafje, that tliey 



192. If^ therefore, it were still i can be clearly stated in definite terms. 



possible to beliere that a whole series 

of numbers, such as the tribe-numbers 
and totals, had been systematically 
corrupted and exasrer^'rated in conse- 
quence of clerical errors, yet it would 
tlien follow that all l^e above particu- 
lars about the Lerites and flrstrboms 
must have been a pure invention of a 
later date, implyinp; that the interpo- 
lating inventor liad no particular rever- 
ence for the original text* Besides 
which, the ' corruption * of thetezt* re- 
quired to produce the numbers pf the 

* The wAofe number of the mide Kbhstfa- 

Itea, ns above given, S.noo. i? mnrr* thnn one' 
fourth as lat'fje ar/ain as tluiL of the Alei iirite'*, 
C.'ioo ; wliercas the converse is the case with 
the adulU, since the number of ^craritc 
inalas from thirty to fift^ tfetWM old, 8,200, is 
jnrt 07ie-xix(h as lanje af/ain ns that of the 
KoliathilCM, 2,750. Besidc^i tliit^ ]>ali>ublti in- 
consistency, tlie Merarite males ' from thirty 
to fifty ' are more than half the whole number 
of males of that family, * from a month old 
and upward.' contrary to all tTie il:ita of 
modem statistical science. It iss obvious t'nat, 
with all the appearance of extreme ac ( ui ii< \ , 
(hero is no rau hitUnieeU truth in any oX tUe^e 
fuonbeni 



so as to be readily appreciated by 
practical men, -muI are notmizedup with 

those other (liilieultTes of a moral 
nature, wliieli, howe\er stronfrly felt 
by very many, are not realised in the 
same degree by all devout readers of 
the Bible. 

194. Thus, then, "whatever process of 
reduction nmy he applicable to the im- 
mense Hebr«'W numbers which occur 
everywhere throughout the Bible,-— 
(and my belief is that these numbers 
are merely set down loosely at random, 
in oriental fashion, not exaggerated 
systematically by mistake, or design, 
or accident, as some suppose,) — yet 
with regard to these ])arTi( ular num- 
bers in the story of the Excilus, thero 
can be no mistake, and no uncertainty. 
There can be no uncertainty, because 
the number, 603,550, is checked in 
so many ways, by so many different 
statements,— especially by the state- 
ment of the amount of silver eontri- 
butetl fur the Tabernacle,* — that thero 

• Suppose it weie stated oa aatbority fhtk 
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can be no doubt as to tlic number of 
waiTiors actually intended by the 
miter *of the stcnj. Them can be do 
muiaJ:e—&t least, if Moses mote tho 
story of the Exodus; becaiise, we are 
told, he himself pei'sonally took a ctire- 
fui censuii of the people, the results ot 
Irhieh, for each tribe, axe sat down 
exactly in K.i, repeated caxefolly in 
N.ii, and agun, with Tailations, in 
N.xxvi. 

195. It remains only to suppose that 
Mosee did not mrite tiiese diapten at 
all, (as wa believe,) or did not write 

them as they ncnt stand, m tliiit tlicse 
pa«5sau-e<:, :ind all the othrs, where 
theiie iiuiabere are involved, have been 
^^f8temaHeaU$ and deHherateli/ falsified 
in Utter dagfB, which would indicate 
that thfy were not regarded as so un- 
speakably sacred and divine, as to be 
secured from such ' free handling.' I 
confidently cbaUenge investigation on 
this point; and I call upon any, who 
are prepared to rauirttm'Ti the possibility 
of the story being true, although these 
numbers may be wrong, not merely to 
suggest that thennmben mat/ have to be 
lednced, but to point out ivi what way it 
is conceivable that t? ! - } can be reduced, 
80 as to yf^t ri'l of tiie contradictions 
and impossibilities which they involve, 
without at the same tim^ introducing 
other difficulties into the question, as 
grave as any which the numbers them- 
selves occasion. Until this is done, I 
must assume that I have proved above 
that such a reduction is impossible, 
without sacrificing some of the most 
essential details of the story, and, in 
fdctt its general historical character. 

196. But the reasonings, adduced in 
Part I, are by no means all arithmeti- 
cal, though thej are all of a ^TueHeal 

character. 

Thus, for instance, it requires only 
the application of common sense, and 
no arithmetical calculation whatever, 

the receipts at the International Exhibition 
for ten days, of a a Aioti, amounted to 

80,177/.10*., would any one doubt that it 
follows as a noccs;sar>' cou^equenw that the 
nttmber of persons, who entered on those 
day«ataflhillJng»head,was60d.$dU? This 
Is eiacflY liie luieranoe to be drawn from 
B.zxzvlil.S9-28. 



to see that even a small body of men, 
women, and children, must have needed 
water during the long interval of nearly 
forty years between the mimeles at 
Horeb, E.xvii, and Meribah, X.xx. 
They wanted also firewood for daily 
use, and must have certainly perished, 
if exposed to the bitter cold of the 
desert of Sinai during the severe winter 
months without such constant stipplie^ 
of fuel, as were not to be obtained in 
that desolate waste. Further, their 
sheep and cattle, however few in 
number, must have needed grotBj as 
\\\'\\ as VMiter ; and the rales for cn- 
surinfi; perfect cleanliness, by earry- 
iog out the refuse of tlie sacriiices, and 
all their rubbish, &c., to a place with- 
out the camp, would have been futib*, 
if laid down for the population of an 
ordinary English town, as well as for 
a much greater multitude. Nor would 
a small body of such fiigitives any 
more than a large one, have been able 
to carry tntts with them ; and it would 
have been just as impossible for ten 
poor men, as for ten thousand, to have 
supplied themselves easily with pigeons 
or turth'davee under Sinai. 

197. Once more, therefore, I repeat, 
it is vain to arjzue that the story is in 
the main correct and historically true, 
though marred by the mistake, so com- 
mon among Eastern writers, of exag- 
gerating, perhaps a hundredfold, the 
numbei^ of tlie people, and placing 
this large body under laws, and iu 
circumstances, which were only possi- 
ble for a small community. In fact, 
we have only to realise for once to 
our minds the irlca of a city, as largf 
and as populous as modern Lo2a>ox, 
set down, if that be conceivable or 
poaaibkf in the midst of the Sinaitic 
waste, — and set down, not at one place 
only in that Desert, but at more tlian 
forty different places, N.iLXxiii, if >o 
many places can be imagined in the 
wilderness, where snch a city could 
have been planted, — ^without any kind 
of drainage, with no supplies of water, 
for purposes of cooking or cleanliness, 
brought round, as in a modem town, 
by running streams or waterpipes to 
the neighbourhood, at least, of every 
house^ — ^nay, with no supplies of water 
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at all, except on three special occasions, 
—with DO bupplies of fuel for warmth, 
dnriog fhe ftost and snow of forty 
^ntetB,— even allowing that the mira- 
culous *manna,' tof^ether with the flesh 
of their flocks and herds, (which must 
have been supported, however, without 
water or pastniage), may have sufficed 
for all their wants as food, allowing 
also that they needed no salt, nor re- 
quired fresh stores of raiment, for — 

* Their clothes waxed not old upon them, 
nor ttiafar tbooB upon their feet,' D judx.6— 

< — we have only, I repeat, once for all, 
deliberately to face this qnestion, and 
to try to realise to ourselves such a 
State of tbiii|s m iSbht, and we shall 
see the utter impoesibility of receiving 
any longer this story of tho Exodus as 
literally and historically true, whatever 
real lacU may lie at the basis of the 
nanatlTe. 

198. The one only cause, indeed, for 
astonishment is this — not thnt a T^ishnp 
of the Church of England should now 
be stating that impossibility — hot tlmt 
it should be stated now, by a Bishop of 
the Church, as far as I am aware, for 
the first time — that such a belief should 
have been so long acquiesced in by mul- 
titudes, both of theGIetgy and the Laity, 
witii an nnqnesliaiiiDg, unreasoning, 
credulity, — that up to this very hour, 
in this enlightened age of free thought, 
in this highly-civilised land, so many 
persons of liberal edneation actually 
still leceiTe this story in all its details 
— at least, in all its 7nain details— as 
historiiMl nuittor-of-fact, and in«i'*t on 
the paramount du^ of believing in tlie 
account of the Exodus, among the 
'thioffs necessary to Sidvation* con- 
tained in the Bible, a«5 • sRential to an 
orthodox faith in the True and Living 
God. tStili more strange is it> and sad, 
that oor Missionaries luTe been sent to 
teach in our name Buch a fidth as this 
to the heathen, and to require them 
also, on the pain of eternal ^rdition, 
to believe that this history, in all its 
parts, with all its contradictions and 
impossibilities, has the seal of Divine 
Authority set upon it^ as truly as.tho<»e 
words, D.vi.5, — 

• Thon Shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and With sU tbj SOUl, and with 
all thj m<t?»t,* 



199. Now, however, that we are able 
to feel that we stand on sure ground, 
when we assert that these books, what- 
ever be their value, with whatever pious 
purpose they were written, and what- 
ever excellent lessons they may teach, 
are not remored from the sphere of 
critical enquiry, by possessing any such 
Divine infallibility, as has been usually 
ascribed to tin in, there is a multitude 
of other dilhculties, inconsistencies, 
and impossilHlitieB, which wiU be at 
once apparent, if we examine carefully 
the Scripture narrative, and no longer 
suflfer our eyes to be blinded, by the 
mere force of habit, to the actual 
meaning of the words which we read. 
Without, at present, stopping to con- 
sider those, which arise from examining 
the story of the Creation and the Fall, 
as given in the first chapters of Genesis, 
by the light of modem Science, we will 
here notice the contradictions, which 
exist between the first account of the 
Creation in G.i.l-ii.3^ and the second 
account in G.ii.4-2.}. 

200. Upon this latter passage I will 
quote the words of Kalisch ( Genesis, 
/>.H8), one of the most able modern 
oomnientatora on the Hebrew text of 
Genesis :— 

The Creation was finished. We migrtat 

ima>;ine that we PCC the blooming moa'l<>w«!, 
ilie tinny tril)cs of the sea, and the numbu"- 
less lx*iu-ts of the tieltl, and, in the midst of 
all this heauty and life, man witti his help- 
mate, M prlnoei md aoverelgns. But more : 
the Creation was not only flnklifxl ; it liad 
been api)rovtdof also in all its pa^t^;. Ami. sv; 
the symbol of the perf^'t completion of Hi-! 
task, God was reiaeaeoted to rest, and to hlea& 
that day, wMoik marlDBd the conclaBijOii of his 
labours. 

Bnt now the narrative seems not only to 
paune, hut to po backward. The ^.Tand and 
powerful climax seems at once broken off, 
and a Isnsnid npetition appears to follow. 
Another covmopony if? Introdu' i-l, ^v^irh, to 
complete the perplexity, is, in many impor- 
tant fcatwMb In direct contnidicfeloa to tba 
former* 

It woidd b0 dldioneity to eonoeal tiieM dif • 

flcultl<«J. It would Ix; wcakmindedness and 
eowanlice. It would be flipht, in<toa<l of com- 
bat. It would bean ignoble retreat, instead 
of viotoiy. We confeM there is ou apparent 
disaonanoe. 

201. The following are some of the 
more noticeable points of difference 

between the two cosmof2:onies, which 
we shall consider more at length here* 
after. 
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H) In tlic fir>-t, the cnrf^- rmf-'-jc^ frr^'v. tho 
wa.i.cr©^ ;uid is., t-litxcluru, ikied, wkih mois- 
ture, i.9,10. 

In the seocnd, the ' whole face of the gronod ' 
reqaires to be moistened, 

(ii) In the first, the blrtU and tWMtl Me 
criatod before man, 

In the second, man U OmitoA Iwioie ttW 
birds and bewte, u.7,19. 

(lil) In tlw ftrat, man and woman are 
crratod torjethfr, nstht*- closing and fAm]>lotiii^r 
Work of the whole (^ixutiuii,— cruiiuil also, i\s 
is evidently inipHe<l, in the eame kind of way, 
to be the oompleaMiit of one another ; and, 
tiws created, ihey am b lend together, i.S8. 

In the pocond, the bca,«ts and birrls are 
creatol Mircm the man and the woman, — 
the man Ix-ing made first, of the dust of ilie 
grottud,— then the beasts and the birds, to 
whldi the man gires namea, — and, after all 
tliis. the "woman being maflo last, out of one 
of the man s ribs, but merelj u a helpmate 
fortbeman. 1L7^,U,S2. 

202. The faet is, that the second ac- 
count of the Creation, ii.4-2.'). together 
"With the i-tory of the VnW, iii.1-24, is 
the work of a different writer alt either 
from him who wrote the first, i.l-ii3.. 

The proof of this will be given in due 
time, as we proceed. But thi^ fact itself 
i." pug^psted at once by the circumstance 
that, throughout the first namitivo, the 
Creator is always spoken of by the 
name Eiovntt God; wfaeieaR» through- 
out the second a count, as well as in tho 
story of the Fall, He is always called 
Jehovah Elohih, Lord God, except 
in iii.l,S,d, where the writer seems to 
abstain, for some reason, from placing 
tho nnme 'Jehovah' in the month of 
the v::>erpent 

This accounts naturally for the above 
oontvadietions. It seems that, by some 
means, the productions of two pens 
have been here united, without refer- 
ence to their inconsistencies. 

203. A similar codtradiettai exists 
also in the aocount of the Deluge, as it 
now stands in the Bible. 

Thus in G.vi. 19,20, wp read: — 

• Of every livinpr thing of all flesh, two of 
every sort shalt thon bring into the Ark, to 
keep tiiem alive with thee ; they shall be male 
and female. Of /MsCt after tbdr kind, and of 

cattle after their kind, of every creeping tldng 
of the «irth after hia kind, tteo of every sort 
diaD oomc unto thee, to keq[» them sUve.' 

But in Q.vii.2,3, the command is 

given thus: — 

* Of every clean beast thou Bhalt take to 
thee by $erens, the male and his female, and 
of beasts that are not clean by <W0» the male 
sod his female; of fowUt also «C the air by 



the male and the female, to kesp 
alive ujjon Liielacc of uil the taurtli." 

It is impossible to reconcile the eon« 
tradiction here observed, in the numbers 
of living creatures to be taken into the 
Ark, especially in the case of the fowls, 
of whiek ofis pair of every kind is to 
be taken, aoooxding to the first direction, 
and sevrn pairs, acoonling to the second. 

204. But liere nisn the matter explains 
itself easily, wheu we observe that the 
former pasaage is by the hand of that 
writer, who nses only Eioxix, and the 
latter pa^pap?^ by the other writer, who 
uses Jr.HovAH, as well as EloHIM, 
though he does not now use the coin- 

Sound phrase, Jihotak Elorix. It 
id not* occur to the one, — whether 
aware, or not, of the distinction be- 
tween cloan and tiiielean beasts, — to 
makfi any provibiou for sacrificing im- 
mediately aftw the Flood. The Utter 
bethinks himself of the necessity of a 
sacrifice, G.viii.20, when Noah and his 
family come out of the Ark ; and he 
provides, therefore, the mystical num- 
ber of seven pairs of dean beasts and 
fowls for that purpose. 

205. We shall produce hereafter the 

full proof of the above statement. For 

tho present it will besnffident to quota 

the following remarks of the Kev, J. 

J. S. Pkrowxt, B.I)., Vice-Prineipnl 

of St. David'h! College, Lampeter, and 

Examining Chaplain to the Bi-shop of 

NoBWKB, jn SkiTB's DieHonarf/ of the 

Bible, ILp.774-8. 

Tf, without any theory casting its shadow 
upon us, and without any fear of consequences 
before our eyes, we reed tbonghtflilly only the 

Book of Genefd.<4, we can hardly escape the 
conviction, that it partakes of the natiire of a 
coiiii iliition. It hu.i, indoe<l, a urnty (<f plan, 
a culierence of part«s, a >l)apelines« and an 
Older, which satisfy us that, as it stands, it is 
the creation of a single mind. But it bears 
also manifest traces of having been based 
upon .(T! I arlier work ; and that earlier work 
it«iclt seems to have had embedded in it frag- 
ments of still more ancient documents. . . . 

At the very opening of the book, pecullari* 
ties of style and manner are disoemil)le, 
whieh can nearcely escape the notice of a carr- 
f 111 reader even of a translation, — which cer- 
tainly are no sooner pointed out, than we ara 
compelled to admit their existence. The lan- 
guage of chap. i. 1 -ii.a, (where the first chapter 
ought to have lieen made to end), is totally un-* 
like that of the s^tlon which follows, ii.4-iii. 
23. This Inst h not otdy distinguished by a pe- 
culiar use of the Divine Names. — for here, an t 
nowhere else iu the whole i'cntateuch, except 

o2 
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S.iz.80, have we the oombinAtion of the two, 
Jdiorah-Eloldm— [In otiiar pieces we have 
Buch exprespiona as, * J^iovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,' Gfn.xxiv.3,7, * Jehovah, the Elohim 
of my master,' «.12,27 ,42,48, &c. but not 
' Jehovah-Elohim' simply},— bat alio by a 
mode of ex p re s sion peenllar to ttself. It is 
al?o reniarkal)Ie for preserving? an account of 
the (.'reation, distinct from tliat contained in 
the first chapter. It may be said, indeed, that 
this aooonnt does not contradict the former 
[?], and might, therefore, have i)nx;eo(l(tl 
from the?ame pc n. But, fully admitting that 
there is no contradiction, the representation 
is so different, that it is far mofe natural to 
oondnde that it was doived from some other, 
though not antagonistic, source. . . . Still, 
in any case, it cannot be denied that this 
Bccond accoimt has the character of a supplf- 
fii^n/,— that it is designed, if not to corne t, 
at least to explain, the other. And this fact 
taken in oonnection with the peculiarities of 
the phraseologj', and tlie use of the Diviu'' 
Karnes in the same section, is quite sufficient 
to justify the supposition, that we have here 
an instance, not of independent narrative, but 
of am^pUation/twn <i\ffertnt iources, . ^ • 

CHAPTER IT. 

THE ELOHISTIC AND JEHOVISTIC WRITEn55. 

206. It will be seen hereafter, whoii 
we proceed to examine criticallj the 
whole book of Genesis, that throughout 
t!ie book the two different hands, which 
we have already detected, are distinotly 
visible; and the recognition of this fact 
vill explain at onoe a number of 
strange and otherwise unaccountable 
contradictions and repetitions. One of 
these two writers, it will be found, is 
distinguished hy the constant use of the 
word Elolum, the other by the inter- 
mixture with it of the niune Jehovah, 
which two words appear as God and 
Lord, (not 'Lord,' AJonai,) in our 
English translation. Sometimes the 
latter writer uses onlif Jehovih as the 
BiTine Name for considerable intervals, 
as the other use? only Elohim : thus, in 
il-ii.3 we have only Elohim, Sotinif"^, 
in xxiv, only Jehovah, 19 times; and 
though in this latter chapter the word 
Elohim is used, it is not employed as 
the Name of the Deity, but He is de- 
scribed as 'Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,' v.3,7, ' Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Earth,' «.3, 'Jehovah, the Ebhim of 
my master,' r. 12,27,42,48. 

207. Hence these two parts of the 
book are generally known as the £lo- 
histic and Jehovistic portions. And, 



besides the peculiarity in the use of 
the Divine Name, there are, as might 
be expected, certain other marked dif- 
ferences in Style and language, which 
are found to distinguish the two writers. 
Of these two documents, as ^Ir. 
Perownb observes, 'there can be no 
doubt that the EloUstie is the earlier' : 
and we shall show in Fart IV. that the 
Elohistic passages, which occur in the 
First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, form 
when put together, a complete, con- 
nected, whole. Whether theJeAovta^ 
passages are also portions of an inde- 
pendent narrative, which have been 
extracted l>y some later compiler, and 
blended by him with the Elohistic story, 
or whether the Jehovist himself, instead 
of writing a connected histoxy, merely 
interpolated his own additions into the 
original work of the ]']luhist, is a ques- 
tion which must be reserv ed for further 
consideration at a more advanced stage 
of this work. 

208. For the present we content our- 
selves with producing the following ad- 
ditional quotation from Mr. Perownb. 

We come now to a more ample examination 
of the question, aa to the distinctive use of 
the Divine Name. la It a feet, as Aflfntuo 
was the first to surmise, that this early por- 
tion of the Pentateuch, extending from G.i 
to E.vi, does contain two original documents, 
charaoteriaed by their aepan^ nae of the 
Divine Natnea, and by other peettUaritiea of 
style? Of this there can be no nnvsonablo 
doubt. We do find, — not only scattered verses, 
but — whole sections thus characterised. . . . 
And we find, xnoreover, that in connection 
with fhisiue of theDivfne Names, thereis alan 
a distinctive and characrcri>tic phrnscolnrry. 
The style and idiom of the Jehovah bectious 
is iu>t the same aa the abrleand idiom of the 
Elohim sections. . . . The allemd deti^ in 
the use of the Divine Namen wm not bear a 
close examination. How. on the hyiwtlu sisof 
HEXO.STEXBtutOjCan we sjitisfactorily accoimt 
for its being said in vi. ' Thuadid Noah, 
according to all that God ( Elohim) commanded 
him, so did he,' and in v1i.5, ' and Noah did 
according to all tliat Jehovah conimandtxl 
liim,' while again, in viL9, Elohim occurs in 
the same phrase ? TheeialNiratetngn]iiCgr,bj 
means of whicli IlE\GSTEiaiIHf,DRBCR8l^, 
and others, attempt to account fbr the specific 
use of the sevt ral luunes in these instancea, 
is, in fact, its own refutation. Ttie stem 
constraint of a theory oonid alone have sug- 
gested it. . . . 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of 
the Divine Names would sraivcls- of itself 
prove the point, that there are two doi u. 
ment« which form the groundwork ot the 
existing Pentateuch. But there ia other 
evidence pointh>g the same way 
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(I) We find, for instance, the same story 
UM by the two \«Titers, and ibeir two ac- 
oonnts manifestly interwoven ; and we find 
alBo certain favoorita wmda and phiaaes, 
Avhich difltbigniih the one writer from the 
other. . . • 

(tt) Bnt, again, we find that these dnpli- 
cate narratives are characterised by peculiar 
modes of expressfdon, and that, generally, the 
Elohirtic and Jehovistic wrtimi-* have their 
own distinct and individaal colouring. 

209. It may be well here, before we 
paoceed further, to insert a f« w quota- 
tions from Dr. Kurtz, which will show 
the gradual profrrcps of an honest mind, 
in the investigation of the matter now 
befine us, from the most decided <lFtho- 
do^ at starting, to a Teiy considerable 
chanpre of opinion at the oonolunon of 
his work, 

I quote first from ToLi.p.56-65. 

It Is a hlstOTfeal fiet, better eetaMlthed 

than nny other in antiqnarinn r<"'!5oaroh, that 
tht? Pontateuch is the basis and the lavcssary 
preliminan- of all Old Testament history and 
literatare,'both of which-Huid with them 
Chrlsdanitjr aa tiielr fkidt and pcrfeotton— 
M nuM resemble a trw without roots, a river 
without a K)uroe, or a building which, instead 
of resting on a firm foundation, was suspended 
in the air, if the oompoaitioB of the Penta- 
teoch wera rdegated to a later period in 
Jewish history. The nrferences to tho Pt nta- 
tench, occurring in the history and literature j 
d the Old Testament, are so numerous and i 
comprehensive, and tlMgr bear on ao many dif- 
ferent points, that we cannot even rest satis- 
titil with the ailmi-sifin, which BKirrHEAU 
himself would r< adily make, that many iwr- 
tions of the prt«« nt Pentateuch date, indeed, 
from the time of Moses, bat were oniy collated 
and elaborated by a later editor. We go ftor- 
ther, and maintidn that the mfmle Pentateuch 
—its five books, and all the portions of whidi 
tt is at proecot made up— is the basis and the 
ncKx^sary antecedent of the history of the 
Jewish people, commonwealth, religion, man- 
ners, and literature. 

Bat this principle may be held in a narrower, 
and to a wider, acceptation of it. In the 
former case, the whole Pentateuch, as at present 
fsisting, is held to be from the pen of Moses, — 
of course, reparding the passjifrc l).xxxil.48- 
xxxiv as a later addition and conclusion, 
written by a contemporary who survived 
Moses. In the latter case, it is thought that 
only certain portions of the Pentateuch had 
)»5en written by Moses himself, and tlie rest 
by bis contemporaries or sarvivors (collabora- 
tors or disciples), either at his own behest, 
and under his own superintendence, or, at 
least, in the same Kpirit. and that with them 
the sections ami fratrmetits, left by Moses 
himself, had been combined into one work. 
Thelatter opinion has of late been advocatcil 
by DBi,rrx=cii : t^wfornver, (which is also the old 
OOa,) has latterly been set forth by nEN«STE.v- 
BIRO, RAKKE, Ha VKRNICK ,DnEf H S r.KIl ,\V KLTK, 

HsnsT, SCHOLZ, KsiL, and the Authoh, in 
bis ' Oontribntlon towaida proring and dc- 



fending the Unity of the Pentateuch,' and in 
his * Unity of Genesis.* The same riete will be 
maiHtained and tUfended Itp the Author in the 
IntrodueHon wiUdk i$ eoon to appear. 

We have not indeed at any time concealed 
from ounielves or from others that, not- 
withstanding the aV>le works of Hengsttex- 
BKRO, Ranks, Drechhlsr, and our own at- 
tempts, the argument, which upholds the 
original unity of fJi iiosis. and of the Pent.i- 
teuch, was not wholly fn<j from difficul- 

Bat, despite theae difficulties, which at the 
time we knew we had not perfectlp removed, 
we thought with a gOO<l (-on^rMonce to main- 
tain and defend the Unity of Gene?i8. 

210. L»it us now see how Kuktz is 
obliged to modify his Tiew, vhen he 
has rcnohod the end of hia irork, 

iii.p.o02-r,22. 

We cannot conceal the fact tliat our ex.am- 
inationof the middle books of the Pentateuch 
has bioaght ns more and more to the con- 
clnsion, that eeveralautkorehenie ftiftm part in 
the cornpo.vtiim of the Petitntenrh. . . . 

In the ftistoncal portions of the Pentateuch, 
we must admit the existence of two distinct 
sourees, which nuur be described as the 
• groimdwork * and toe ' supplementary work.' 
Whether the groimdwork consistifl originally 
of historical matter only, or contained from 
the very outset the grouiw of laws in the 
central books,— whether it was written by the 
author who oomplled the central groups of 
l:iws. or not. — tlic^?. and other questions of a 
.similar chiiracter, we are utterly imable to 
determine. . . . 

In addition to the fact, that it is not Stated 
that the whole of the Pentatea6h was written 
by Mos^'s himself, but only a (considerable) 
portion of it, throoghout those portions wliich 
are not so atlsrted we constantly meet with 
data, which are ttqpazently altogether irreoon- 
cilablc with such a Tfew. Notwithstanding 
nil tlint Haverxick, Henoptkniu iic. Wei.tk, 
and Keil, have said to the contrary, (and 
what they have said is to a great extent very 
important and oonvindng), it appears to be 
indisputable, that, even apart from D.xxxlv, 
there are portions of the Pentateuch vhich tin- 
post-A/osaic, or, at all eretUs, Non-Mosaic, though 
by far the largest part of what critics addnoa 
does not come under this head at all. 

211. It will be seen that Dr. Kurtz 
has been compelled, by a conscientious 
regard to the truth, to abandim a great 
part of the ground which he once 
maintained, and which is still main- 
tained 80 strenuously by those who 
cling to the ordinary view. He still 
believes, however, that large portions 
of the Pentateuch were written down 
by Mo.«('S himself, and the 'groups of 

i laws in tlio central books,' l)y the 

* direction of Moses,' at ail events, and, 

* under his snperviaion.' And, in fiieti 
it has been argued, * Admitting the 
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existence of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
documents of the book of Genesis, 
why may not Hoses have bad before 
bim those nnrratives, which describe 
the pntriarchal times before tind after 
the Flood, handed down, perhaps, 
traditionally from a hoar antiquity, 
from Adam fo Noahf from Shem to 
Abraham, &c. and at la^^t, by some 
unknown hand, reduced to writing? 
And why may be not have combined 
them into one record, as we now find 
them in thia book, as a prrfaee to his 
own personal narrativ**, contained in 
the books of Exodus, Leviticus Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy ? ' 

212. We Teply as follows. 

(i) These account,s in Gi'nesis conflict with 
each other, as we have Reen already in the 
case of the acoomitsof the Creatioii and the 
I>elnpt>. Hence, even if Moses compiled the 
book of GcnesiB from docunieiitb already ex- 
isting, he was not under in/aUibkgfM$m»ftt 
the selection of his materials. 

(ii> The difference of style, &c. which 
shows a (^lilTerciice of author.-^hip, is not con- 
lined to the book of Genes-is, as we shall s<.'e, 
and Kurtz him.^-lf iin])lies, when he says 
that the examination of the middle hooks of 
the Pentateuch has *ooimpeUed Urn nuxn aod 
more to the conclusion, that several aotlion 
have taken part in its composition.' 

(iii) And, in fact, the phenomena, which we 
bare considered in Part I, are irreconcilable 
-with the notion that theee middle books, from 
■which they arc all with one exception taken, 
can have l>een written by one sole author, — 
much less by Moses, or any contemporary of 
MoM0, who had aotualljr bem ooucerued in 
the transactions duwullieil* 

(iv) It is only thus that the character of 
Moses himself relieved from the charsres of 
absurd exaggerations and self-contriuiiotions, 
which wooid otherwise be fastened upon him, 
if we were obliged to bdlefe that he wrote 
fvery portion of the Pentateuch; whereas 
they ore due to the circumstanoe, that in the 
Pentateuch we have a composite work, miule 
up of different writings, of diflerent persons 
In difEenrent ages, from which cause sneh con- 
tradictions would natnrally and inevitably 
arise, — more especially when we take into ac- 
ooautthe difficulty of harmonising completely 
all parts of such a work, which would be 
caused by the mere material conBtmction and 
otiier pecnliaiitieBof a roU ol Hebrew mana- 
floripfe* 

CHAPTER ni. 

TBB HIBTOBICAL BOOXS OV TSB OLD 

TEST AM EXT, 

213. "We must next endeavour to 
arrive at some clearer notion, from an 
examination of the booke of the Penta- 
teuch themselres, as to the time when, 



the persons by whom, and the circum- 
stances under which, they were most 
probably written. And, in ptjrauing 
our investigations, we need not now be 
restrained by any fear of trespas.«!ing 
upon divine and holy ground. The 
writers of these books, whatever pious 
intentions they may have had in com- 
posing them, cannot now be regarded 
as having been under such constant 
infallible supernatural guidance, as the 
traditionaiy doctrine of Scripture In- 
spiration supposes. We are at liberty, 
therefore, to draw such inferences from 
the matter which lies before us, and to 
make such conjectures, as we should be 
readily allowea to do, in a eritieal 
examination of any other ancient 
writings. 

214. Here, tlien, first, it should he 
noted that the books of the Pentateuch 
are never ascribed to Moses in the in* 
scriptions of Hebrew manuscripts, or 
in printed copies of the Ilelirew Bil'L-, 
Nor are they even styled the 'Books 
of Moses ' in the Greek Septuagint or 
Latin Vulgate, but only in our modem 
translations, after the example of many 
eminent Fathers of the Church, who, 
with the exception of Ji.romt:, and, 
perhaps, Origex, were, one and all of 
them, very little acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, and still less with its 
criticism. But, in fact, these very titles, 
'Books of Moses,' 'Book of Joshua,' 
may mean only 'Books about Moses 
and Joshua,' and do not at all imply 
that the Books in queetion were sup- 
posed to hare been vmtten by Moses 
and Joshua- We might as well infer 
from their titles that the 'Book of 
Judges' was written by the Judges^ 
and the 'Book of Ruth' by Ruth. 

216. Again, it is probable that tlie 
Pentateuch existed originally not as 
books, but as MM. Bishop Tohunb 
writes: — 

Thouph Genesis, Excxlus. Loviticus, Knni- 
bers, Deuteronomy, stood as separate booki* in 
the jnrlvate copies, tned fhe Jewa in the 
tirrip of .To?e]ihn.s, they were vTitten by their 
autliui, Moses, in one continued work, and 
still remain in thrxt form in the public <\>i>ie^ 
read in the Jewish svnagoguca. Itisnotknown 
when the divisloii into five boolntook place. 
But. probably, it wn'? flr^t arlopted in the 
Septuagint Version (B.C. 277), ns the Titl^ 
pvefixed to the dUEetent hooks, axe of Greek 
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deiivatioti. The beginnings of Exodus, Le\'i- 
ticiu. Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are very 
fthrupt, and plainly fshow that these boolDl 

•were formerly joincxl on to Genesis. 

Notwithstanding the support given 
to the above conjecture, as to the time 

when the whole work was divided into 
five books, "by the fact tliat each ^of)k 
is now called by a Greek name, then- 
is reason for believing that the di- 
Tinon may have be^n made at a 
much earlier date, when the Jews had 
returned from Babylon, and their 
Sacred Books were collected and set 
in order by Ezra about B.C. 460. 

216. For we have an instance of 
similar quintuple dtfision in the 

Psalms, which also consist of five 
books, each endin*:; with a Doxolojn', 
xli. 1 3, Ixxii. 18, 19, lxxxix.o2, cvi .48, cl. G, 
or, rather, the whole of Ps.d may be 
Tegar<kd as a elosing BoKology. Now, 
that the whole coUectiun of Psalms, as 
it now stands, — or, rather, to the end 
of Book IV, — existed before the time 
of the composition of the Book of 
Chronicles^ is indicated lay the fact, 
that in lCh.xvi.7-36, we have a 
P.^aJm ascribed to David, which is evi- 
d- ntly made up of portions of different 
Psalms of Book IV. This will appear 
plainly by oomparing v.S^22 with 
Ps.cv.1-16, t>.23-33 with Ps.xcvi, vM 
with Ps.cvi.l,t;.35,36, with Ps.cvi.47,48, 
which last two verses are the Doxology 
at the end of Book IV, so that Book 
XV must then have been completed, 
and closed up as a separate collection. 
Hence it follows that, if the Book of 
Chronicles was composed, (as almost 
all Commentators of aU classes main- 
tain), at an age earlier than that of the 
LXX, this division of the Psalms must 
have existed previously to the Greek 
translation; and it is very possible 
that the qnintnple division, both of 
the Psabns and of the Pentateuch, 
may have been made in the time of 
Ezra. 

217. And, indeed, that something of 
importance was done bj Em in re- 
edmng and copi/ing the Saeied Booiki^ 

seems to be affirmed by a very strong 
tradition among the Jews, and especi- 
ally by the curious apocryphal story in 
2J&dr.xiTy to which JBBoia and othar 



Fathers * seem to have attached some 
belief. Hexe Ezra is introduced as 
saying, i;.21,22, — 

' Thy law is burnt ; therefore no man 
knoweth the things that are done of Thee, or 
the works that shall begin. But, if I have 
found grace before Thee. Mod the Holy Ohoet 
into me. and I shall writ© all that hath been 
done in the world since the tK-pinnin^, ^\ hich 
were written in Thy Law, that men may find 
Thy path, and that they, whkth ttva m the 
latter days, may live.' 

And Ezra says that his prayer was 
heard, and he received a command, to 
retire into a private place with Ave 
men, * ready to write swiftly,' and 
* many box -tables to write upon.* 

' So I took the Ave men, as He commanded 
no, end wo went into the field, and remained 
tiiere. And the next day, l>eh(>l(l, a voioe 
called me, sayinpr, Ealras, open thy mouth, 
and drink that I five thoe to drink. Then 
openetl I my mouth, and, Ijehold, He reached 
me a full cup, which was full as it were with 
water, but the colonr of it was like fire. And 
I took it, and drank'; and, when I had drank 
of it, my Ih-art uttered understanding, and 
^vj9dom gT. \v in my breast, for my spirit 
f^trongilieni-d my memony; end my mouth 
was opened, and shot no more. The Highest 
gave nnderstanding nnto the five men , and they 
wrote the wondt-rful vi-inns of the night that 
were told, which thoy knew not ; and they eat 
forty days, and they wTote in the daj, and eS 
night they ate bread.' e.37-1'.'. 

218. In the Pentateuch and book of 
Joshua we find recorded the history of 
mankind, with apecial reference to ita 
bearing upon tae Hebrew people^ in 

one continumia narrative, with only one 
considerable break, (viz. of about 216 
years (109) between the end of Genesis 
and ins banning of Exodus,) until the 
death of Joshua, after the Hebrew 
tribes were settled, according to the 
stoiT, in the possession of the promised 
land of Canaan. 

• 'Whether you choose to »ay that Moses 
was the atithor of the Pentateuch or Et^ros 
the renewer of tlist work, I have no objection.* 
JXR. £r<6r.e.8. 

The earlier Fathers, Ci.f.mexs Alex. an^ 
Ire.V-Ki:s sjH-ak yet more positively : — 

' And, when the Scriptures had been de- 
stroyed in the Captivi^ of NebnchxInaMiar, 
In the ttraes of ArtaxerzeB the Ung of the 
Pcr<inns. E-<!rasthe Levite tho Priest, having 
l>ecoine inspired, renewed again and produced 
pruplietically all the ancient 80ElptaM>* 
Clkk. Auol <SKnNn.I.zzii.l48. 

'Then, tn the tlnw of Artexerxes, the king 
of the Persians, He inspired Esdras the Priost 
of the tribe of Levi, to net in order again all 
the words of the former Prophets, and reslonj 
to the people U» legialaUon to aioaea.' liuSf 
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Tlie history of the people is con- 
tinued in the boolu of Joages, Ruth, 

Samuel, and Kings, through therei^n!^ 
of the different kings, into the middle 
of the Babylonish Captivity, the last 
notice in the book of Kings being that 
' in the seren and thiiCieth year of tiie 
captiyity of J ehoiachin, king of Judah/ 
that is, about twenty-Heven years after 
the destniotion of Jerusalem, — 

*Evil-Merodach. the king of Babylon, in 
the year that ho began to reign, did lift op 
the head of Jehoiachin, king of Jndah, out of 
prison; and he njiake kindly to him, and set 
his throne above the thrnne of the kin^'!^ tfiat 
vrere with him in Babjrlon, and chani^ his 
prison-garmentB ; and oa did eat lyread con- 
tinually before him all the rlau^ of his life. 
And his allowance was a continuafallowance 
given him of the king, a daily rate for every 
day, all the days of hit life.' 2K.xxv.27-30. 

219. Wo have no occasion at present 
to consider mure particularly the age 
of each of these books. It will be 
sufficient to observe that the last por* 
tion of the book of Kings must have 
been written, as the words italicised in 
the above text seem to indicate, afU r 
the death of Jehoiachm. But £\il- 
Heiodaeh reigned but two yean^ and 
came to the throne' b.c.561. Hence 
this portion must have been written 
after b.c.660, which date is twenty- 
eight years after the Captivity, b.c.688, 
and twenty-f6ur yean before the decree 
of Cyrus fiir the return of the Jews, 
B.c.d36. 

It is veiT possible, therefore, and, 
ftcim the foU details given in 2K.xxv, 
it seems not at all improbable, that 
this part of the story, and, perhaps, the 
account of the last two or three reigns, 
may have been written by an actual 
eye-witness, who had himself taken 
part in the proeeedings, and shared in 
the sorrows, of the time. 

220. The books of Chronicles, how- 
ever, which, after giving a series of 
genealogical tables, go over much the 
•amegronnd as the books of Samuel 
and Kings, and often in the very same 
words, were nnqnostionably written at 
a much later date. We mav arrive at 
some certain conclusions, au to the time 
at which these books were written, from 
the following considerations. 

(i) In lChiii.17-21 we have the fol- 
lowing genealogy, Jeconiah, Assir, 
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Pedaiah, Zerubbabel, Hananiah, Pela- 
tiah; so that this book was written 
after the birth of ZerubbabePs grandton^ 
and Zerubbabel was the leader of the 
expedition, which returned to Jerusalem 
after the decree of Cyrus, b.c.536. 

(ii) Again in lCh.ixix.7 we find the 
Persian com, Daric» refemd to ftmi- 
liarly, as if it had been long in use 
among the Jews. They 'gave for 
the service of the House of God five 
thousand talents and ten thousand 
dram, Heb. dories: This coin, how- 
ever, could not have been finely em- 
ployed among the Jews till some time 
after its first introduction, which is 
supposed to have been in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, B.0.621-4S6. It ap- 
pears, therefore^ that the Jews must 
have been for some time under Persian 
government, before these books oould 
have been written. 

221. Henoe .there are maanr who 
ascribe the composition of the Chroni- 
cles to Ezra, who arrived at Jerusalem 
B.C.456. Thus ToMLiNB writes : — 

The books o£ ChronideB an generally, and 
with much inrohaUlity, attributed to Ezra, 
whose book, which bears his name, is written 
with a similar style of expre88ioQ,aDd appears 
to be acontinaKtioncf them. 

Kather, the books of Chronicles are 

probably due to the very same hand, 
which wrote the two books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And the writer, from 
the special interest which he shows 
on all matters which oonceni the Le- 
vites, and from the great length at 
which he gives the genealogies of the 
Priestly and Levitical families, and, 
especially, of the Levitical singers of 
the time of Bafid, wa% in all proba- 
bility, himself a Priest or Levite, — it 
would rather seem, a Levite chorister* 
— who lived after the time of Nehemiah, 
B.C.409, or even, it miiy be, so late 
(223) as abont B.a832. 

222. For our present porpoee, bow- 

• The OhTonloIer treats of the Levitical 
choristers and doorkeepers, in the following pass- 
u^^cs, lCh.vi.16, &c. ix.14-29, xv.l6-34,a7,28. 
xvi.4-42, xxUl.6, xxv, xxvLl,1M9, 8Ch.T.li. 
iiAi. viL6, viii.14, xx.19,21, xxiii.4,13,18, ic. 
xxix.25-28,30, xxx.'il , &c. xxxl.2,11-18, xxxiv. 
12,13, XXXV. l/i. Thisarravof passages indi- 
cates his partiality for these bodies, and (as 
an examination of than will dkow) especiaUy 
for thfifonMT* 
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ever, it is sufficient to obsenre that the 
author of the book of Chronicles must 
htm been, to all appearance, a rrie^t or 
LeeUe, who wrote not before n.o.W, 
about two centuries after the CapHf/ifyt 
B.C.688, apd six hundred and fijtij years 
after David came to the throm, b.c. 1055. 

This must be borne in mind, when 
we come to consider the peculiarities of 
th'-'.s book, and the points in which the 
narrative differs from, and often contra- 
dicts, the facts recorded in the books ot 
Sftmuel and Kings. We hsTo already 
Iiad occasion to point out some of its 
inaccuracies ; and we glial! see, as we 
proceed, further i^ason for believing 
that the Chronicler's statementSi when 
not supported by otiier eridence, are 
not certainly to be relied on. 

223. The books of Ezra anrl Nehe- 
miah cannot, of course, hare been 
written till after the transactions in 
whidi these eminent persons took so 
active a part. Ezra arrived at Jerusa- 
lem B.c,456, and Nehemiah's last act 
of reformation was in b.c,409. But in 
Neh jdi.l 1 we have given the genealogy 
of Jaddna^ who was High-Priest in 
Alexander* s time, b.c.332. 

The book of Esther refpr*? to crf-nts 
in the reign of Ahasueruy, supposed by 
some to have been the same Artaxerxes 
by whom Ekra was sent to Jerasalem, 
but more probably his &ther Xerxes, 
who reigned in Persia from b.c.486 to 
B.c.46d, £rom which we see the earliest 
date at whieh this hoc^ could have 
been written. 

CHAPTER IV. 

aam of t at^r datb nr thb 

PENTATJ^lCK. 

224. From the phenomena considered 
in Part I it is rather inferred, than 
proved, that the aooonnt of Ihe Exodus, 
generally, as narrated in the Pentateoch, 
could not have been written by Moses, or 
by any one of his cont rnporaries. The 
followmg instances will tend to contina 
theaboTe oondnsion, by showing plainly 
that large portions, at all events, of the 
Pentatrnch. and ^ith it, also, of the 
bciok of Joshua, were written at a much 
later date than the age of Moses and 
theExodna, 
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226. (i^ Iv. E.XXX.I3, xxxviii.24,25, 
26, as alrcHvl}' n marked, we have m»-n- 
tiou made uf a ' shekel after the shekel 
of the SanetnarT/ OTi as some repdev 
the words, a 'sacred shekel,' before 
there was, according to th-^ ^^ton', any 
Sanctuarj^ in existence, or any sacred 
system established in Israel. This ap- 
pears to be aa oversight, — as is also the 
command to sacrifice * turtle-doTes or 
voiincr pigeons' in L.xiv.22, v>ith rxpress 
rt jcraict to their life in tlie wildtrness^ 
— arising from a writer in a later age 
employing inadT«rtently an expression, 
which was in common use in his own 
day?, and forgetting the circumstances 
of the times which he was describing. 

226. These passages show also plainly 
the unhistorieal chuaeter of the narra- 
tive, since in the first and last of them 
the phrases in question are put into the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself. The story, 
therefore, could not ham been written 
by Moseei, or by one of his age, nnless 
it be supposed that svch a writer could 
be guilty of a deliberate intention to 
deceive. But it is quite conceivable 
that a pious writer of later days, (when 
the Tabernacle or the Temple was 
standing,) might hive inserted such 
passage'^ in a narrative already existing, 
which had been com^sed as a work of 
derout imagination, in the attempt to 
reproduce, from the floating legends of 
the time, the early history of the 
Hebrew trT>>e«?, for the instruction of an 
iguuraut |jeo^lo. 

227. (ii) ^Avd JeJiorah tvrned a migltty strong 
wut^mnd which toot awm th€ locusU, and tatt 
(AminfellWJMABO.' B.x.19. 

For wetland the original Hebrew 

of this passage has uind of the sea^ 
that is, of course, the Mfditerrancon 
Sea, from which westerly winds blew 
over the land of Canaan^ but not otst 
Egypt. This expression, obviously, 
could not have been familiarly used in 
this way, till some time after the people 
were settled iii the land of Canaan, 
when they would naturally employ the 
phxaaes, 'wind of the sea,' 'seaward,' 
to express 'west- wind,' 'westward,* 
lK.vii.25, lCh.ix.24, 2Ch.iv.4, though 
they had also other ways of expressing 
the west^ Jojsi]i4^ lCh.zii.I5, IsjdT.6w 
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It is evident that neither Moses, nor 
one of his age, could have inventtd 
this fom of expression, either while 
trandering in the ivildemeM, or even 
when, in the last year, according to the 
Btory, they had reached the borders of 
the promised land, and the Mediter- 
zanean lay then aehially to the west of 
their position. Still less could he have 
used the phrase 'winrlofthe 5^0:1' to 
express a westerly wind, with reference 
to an event occurring in the land of 
Egypt, where the DMitemneBn lay 
to the north, and the Bed Sea to the 
east. And the same expression occurs 
in many other places of the Pentateuch, 
us G.xii.8, XU.L14, xxyiii.l4, E.xxvi.22, 
27» ZZTU.12, NJi.l8, iii. 

23, xi.31, xxziT.6, zzzr.fi, D.i7, iiL27, 
xxxiii.23. 

228. It may, perhiips, be said that the 
Hebrews retained theur own language, 
and their old ffxaoA of ezpreesion, t£er 
they went down to Egypt, and so used 
iriechanically. as it were, thr-word ' "^^a' 
for 'west,* though so inappropriate. 
If this were the only difficulty to be 
met, such an explanation mifjblt be 
admitted. As it is, the phenomenon in 
question is but one of many like 
pnenomena, very strongly suggestive 
of a later date of composition for 4lioee 
parts, at least, of the narrative in 
whiph tliey occur. So, for instance, in 
G.xii.6,23,27, the eo^^-wind is spoken 
of as a |?arcAin^-wind, which it cer- 
tainly is in ImesHne, hut not in 
Egypt> where the east- wind is the most 
wholesome and refreshing breeze that 
blows, and the toisi and sonth-Wfst 
winds ai-e dreaded as parching winds. 

229. (iU) • Thou thalt put the hUmng upon 
3fount Ger\zim,nnd the curse upon Mount h'Ool. 
Are they not on the oUter side Jvtiian, bp the vay 
where me tun goeth down in the land 9f fiw 
Canaaniten, trh.irh dwell in the champaign over 
against Oiiyai, betide the piams <i\f Moreh V 

These words are attvibnted to Hoses. 

It must seem 8trar)<?e, however, that 
Moses, who had never been in the land 
of Canaan, should know all these 
places, and bo able to describe them 
so accurately. But it is still more 
Btrange that he should know the name 
Gikial, which, according! to the book of 
Joshua, woM not giom to tio flaw till 



the people had been circumcised after 
entering the land of Canaan :* — 

' And J^ovah aaid onto Joshua, This dny 
have I rolled away the reproacli of Egypt 
fr^m off you. Wherefore the name of tins 
place 13 called Ollgal unto this da^.' Jo.v.D. 

It is plain that the text m Deuter- 
onomy was written at a later age, wheu 
these places and their names were 
&mi]iarly knomi. 

230. (ir) •jMi mmmei Ami tmte Jkm» 

G.xiv.H. 

' Jehovah shotted him (ifoses) attUla kmd qf 
Gilead unto Dan.' D.xxxiT.l. 

But the place was not named Dan 
till long after the time of Moses. For 
we read, — 

* The oosBtsof the childxen of Dan went out 
too UHle tat then. TheNfora tlie ohildrea of 
Dan went up to fight against Leshem, sad 
took it, and smote it with the edge of tlie 
sword, and possessed it, and dwelt therelB, 
and calMl ifcatem, J)em, afkr tkt namen^ikmp 
their faOer.* Jo jSxM, 

Further, in Jn^xviii we have the 
whole transaction detailed at length. 

And at the end it is added, t;.29, 

* And thejr eSQeil the name of the dty. Dsn, 

after the name of Dan tho^r father ; howbclt, 
the name of t^city was JLai«h at the first.* 

231. Now, as we an told in «.l of this 
chapter, that these avents took place 
when ' there was no king in Isra«'l. 
and ' every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes,* xxi.25, they 
must haye occurred, not only after the 
death of Moses, hut after the death of 
Joshua. Hence the book of Joshua, of 
which the chapter, xix, from which the 
above quotation is made, is an integral 
portion, coiild not haTO been written 
by Joshua. 

232. A fortiori, thr» rtarratives in 
Genesis and Deuteronomy-, where refer- 
ences axe made to this place, and 
where the name, Ban, occnrs» not as the 
mere modern representative of an older 
name, (as ' Bela, which is Zoar,' 'the 
vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,' 
&c. GjnT.2.8,)--ln which ease it might 
have been explained as being possibly 
a note, inserted by a later writer — but 
as a substantial ]iart of the very body 
of the story, cannot have been written 
by Moees» or by any oontempomy of 
Moses* 

• Ithasbcen Raid that tV.f H 5] p:al mentioned 
in I>eut.xi.30 must have bet>n a diflerent 

IGilgalfrom that which Joshua named. Bat 
see this thrf^n* c\'amincd at kfngth and di^ 
yruved in Part lil.pAiHi-^, 
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233. Kurtz admits the force of this 

ailment, and says, m.p.62'1 : 

In i.p.Vin T adopted 'Hvyo9nBnia»*9 ex- 
planation thiit tlie Dan of O.xiv.14 and 
D.xxxiv.l Mvm the ^iSJiie m the Dnn-Jann 
of xxiv.6, and denoted a very different 
place from tbe ancient Laish. Bat a closer 
examination has convinced me that the 
vt ry .-mme Dan is allmliKi to in the Pinita- 
tcach and 2 Samuel, as in Jojuz.47 and Ju. 

in fhf land of Edom, b^ore there reigned any 
ling oxer the children <^ Israel' G.xxxvi.3I. 

The phrase, * before there reigned any 
king oTer th(^ children of Israel,' is here 
used in sih.'h a way as to imply that 
out kinfr, at least, had reigned, or was 
reigning, over ' the children of Israel,' 
— ^that is, apparently, not over one of 
the separate kingdoms of Judah or 
Israel, but over the Kniftd people^ — at 
the time when it was wrritten. In other 
words, it could not have been written 
hffore the time of Samvbl. 

235. (vi) * Bfforetimt in Israel, uhen a man 
irfnt to iiiqniie of God, thus he spake, ' Come 
and let us go to the Seer'; for he, that is now 
tatttdaPropM (Kabi), wu h^ormm eaUei 

aSeer CRoeh).' lS.ix.9. 

This being the case, it is remarkable 
that, throughout the Pentateuch and the 
books of ^hna and Judges, the word 
J^ofh is never once used, but always 
li'abi. From this it follows tliat those 
portions of these books, which contain 
this later word,— as G.xx 7, E.vii.l, 
XV.20, xiiA D.Mii.1,3.5, xviii, 

10.18/20,22, zzxir.lO, Ju.iv.4,vi.8,— 
can har.lly hare been written before the 
flays of Samuel. In that age the word 
2saffi may have been known, and em- 
ployed by some, though Boeh was, it 
aeems, the word in popular use. But 
in still u\df'T times, as those of Moses 
and Joshua, we should expi ct to find 
lioch generally employed, and certainly 
fiot Nabiexelunvefy. Kay, in 2S.X7.27, 
we read, 'The king said also unto 
/adok the Prie^it, Art not thou a Seer 
^iioeh)?' Hence we may infer that the 
wordi7ofA was in use, at all events, till 
the latter part of David's reign, though, 
it would seem, no longer exclusively, as 
in the older time, since Nabi was the 
Word now commonly employed. 

236. (vii) 'And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, uuUl the people had avenged Uiem- 



selves upon their enemies* Is not ihi* written in 
thobookqfJoiktrt* 3o,xM, 

Fvmt, it would be very strange that, if 

Joshua really wrote this book, he shnald 
have referred for the details of such au 
extraordinary miracle, in which he him* 
self was primarily and personally con- 
cerned, to another book, as tbe book of 
Jasher. But in 2S.i.l8 we read, — 

*A]40 he (David) iMde tbem teach the 
oUMran of Jadah ua me of the bow, (or 
'teach It,' that is, the Bonj? in qnestion, 
' thorough^ to the children of Israel,' Swald). 
Behold, it is wtittctt in tito boat ^Jaaher.* 

Here, then, we have a fact in the lif^ 

of David recorded in this same 'book 

of Jasher.* The natural inference is, 

that this 'book of Jasher,* — whicb 

probably means the ' book of the 

right^us,' that is, of Israel or Jeshu- 

run, the righteous one. the 'righteous 

people, that keepeth the truth,' and 

contained a nvmbsr of notable passagea 

in their history,~waawritten not earlier 

than the time of David, and the above 

passage in the book of Joshua was 

written, of course, alter that. 

237. (viii) ' For A man is the l>or(1er of Mortb, 
bettcem Moab and thf A monies; wherefore it is 
said in the Book of the Wars ofldtOWA, 
* What he did in th€ Bed Sea, 
And in the hrooks ofAmon, 
And at the stream of the hr(X-)l-s, 
That goeih down to ihe dwllin^j of Ar, 
And HeOk i^pon At tardtr etf jfohb.' 

N.xxi.18-15. 

Clearly this passage could not have 
been written by Moses or by one of his 
contemporaries. A writer of that age 
would not have stated in this way a 
fact , — ' Arnon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites,* — 
whiclAnustbave been notorious to those 
for whom he was writing. Nor would he 
have used this statement, to illustrate 
the words of a song, which could only 
by any possibility have just been com- 
posed, since it refers to events which 
had happened, according to the stoiy, 
only a week or so before (162). In 
fact, the language of the song itself 
implies that the transactions at the 
'brooks of Arnon,' as weD as at tha 
Red Sea, were long past. And, conse* 
quently, the ' Book of tlio Wars o^ 
Jehovah,* which contained this song, 
mubt ha^-^ been written long after the 
, days of Moses. 
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238. (ix) * See^ he haUt brought in an Ild^-ew 
unto US to mock vt,' G.xxxix. 14. 

* The Jiebrew tervantfVkiektkou hatt bnmgM 
im!o fw.' O.zzxfx.17. 

' For indeed I was sMm mfVI/ wt^^Olt Umd 
of ifie liebrewt: a.xL15. 

* There iMMipiAiM « fomg flMM, OA BArew.' 
G.x\i.l2. 

In the above passages, the word 
* Hebrew' is used in a familiar way, aa 
if it were a well-known appellation of 
a wkoh people^ — well-known even in 

Egypt, — ':triy, as If the land of Canaan 
could really be spoken of by Joseph, as 
the ' land of the Hebrews,' so as to be 
readily nndefstood by tiie E^ptians 
with whom he was ^Making; it seems 
plain that here also expressions, which 
were current in a later age, have been 
allowed inadvertently to slip into the 
nanatiTe. 

2r?9. (x) So also, in Deuteronomy, 
transactions, in which Moses him.self 
was concerned, are detailed at full 
length, as by one zeforing to events 
hnffpMt, when, aeeoiding to the story, 
only a very short time could by any 
possibility have elapsed since they took 
place, and, therefore, all the circum- 
etaaees must have been qnite fresh in 
the memory of those, to whom Moses 
is supposed to be speaking. See 
D.i,iMii> n.ud espedally such a passage 
as the following. 

'And we took all his cities at that time; 
tliere was not a city, which we took not from 
them, tbreewme ctme, aU the ]«giono^ 
title nngdom of in Bashan. All these 
cities were fencal with high walls, pates, and 
bars, beside unwallai towns, a great many. 
And we utterly destroved them, as we did 
nnto Sihon, kin^r of Heshbon, utterly destroy- 
ing the men, women, and children, of every 
city. But nil the cattle, and the spoil of the 
cities, we took to onrselves. And we took at 
that time, out of the hand of the two king^« of 
the Amorites, the land th.at was on this .side 
[on the other fdde] Jordan, from the river of 
Amon unto Mount Hcmion,— wliich Hcrmon 
the Sidonians call Sirion. and the Amorites 
call ft Shenir,— all the dtaea Ot the plain, and 
all Oilcarl, and nU Bashan, unto Salchah and 
Edrei. cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashau. 
For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of the 
remnant of the giants; behold, bis bedstead 
trss a bedstead of Iron; iBUntain JUObathof 
the children o f Ammon? nine cubits was the 
length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of 
It^aftertlieoabitofamaD.' D.ilL4*ll. 

Now we have already seen (162) that 

only a week or two at the outside could 
have elapsed since the time when these 



transactions, according to the story, 
took place. Even if they had happened, 
within the last few yean, Mosea oonld 
hardly have spoken of them as erenta 
of a bygone time in this way. But, 
with an intervnl only of a few days, 
when they had hardly yet breathed 
firom the eoaAidb, it seems impossible 
that he should have thna addressed 
t hftre . 

240. Thus it is obvious that large 
portkms of the Pentatencfa, indnding 

the account of the Exodus itself, (see 
E.X.19, where the word 'sea' is used 
for 'west'), must have been composed 
long after the times of Moses and 
JoMina. 

Further, it cannot be supposed that 

any later writers would have presumed 
to mix up, without distinction, large 
and important sections of history of 
their own composition, with writings so 
venerable and sacred, as any must have 
been, which had been handed down 
from the time of Moses, — still less, if 
they were really believed to have been 
written by his hand, and, chiefly, Jrom 
the very mou^ ofjekovah Himae^. It 
is hardly eoneeivable that any pio:is 
Israelite, much less a Prophet or Priest, 
would have dared to commit an act 
of such profanity, nnder any ciicnm- 
stances. But, certainly, we must be- 
lieve, he could nothavedone so, without 
distinguishing in some way the Divine 
words, as written down by Moses, from 
his own. 

241. Theie is not, however, a single 

instance of any such distinction being 
drawn throughout the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers ; though in one 
or two plaees of Deuteronomy, xxzi.dO, 
xxziii.l, xxxiv, the expressions imply 
that a later writer is professedly setting 
forth the words or acts of Moses. And 
many of the signs of a later date, which 
we have just been oons^ering, occor in 
passages, which must, if any, have 
been written by Moscb himself, record- 
ing the words which Jehovah had 
spoken to him. We are compelled, 
therefore, it would seem, to the conclu- 
sion, that the later writer or writers 
did not believe in the unspeakably 
sacred chaiacter of any older docu- 
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ments, which may have come down to 
thexn, — that they did not receiye them, 
aa reallj written hf the hand of Moses, 
and conveying, on his own authority, 
tho astonishing facts of his awful com- 
miuuon with Crod. 

242. "While, therefore, it is possible, 
•8 &r anwe know at present, that laws, 
songs, &c., may "be included in the 
Pentateuch, which are of \erj ancient 
date, and may have even been handed 
down toe times of Iffioses, we can 
scarcely suppose that even these were 
actually written by his hand, any more 
than we can b^lievo that the whole 
story of the ivtudus, containing, as we 
have seen, sadi strange contradictions, 
could have had Most>8 for its author. 
In short, without anticipating here thf 
result of closer enquiry, observing only 
that the instances above adduced occur 
in BO many diffierent places as to cover, 
so to speaks the iriiole ground of the 
Hbesic story, we are warranted already 
in asserting that the Pentateuch and 
book of Joshua^ generally^ must have 
been composed in a later age than that 
of Moses and Joshua, and some parts 
of them, at nil events, not earlier than 
the time of iSamuel (234) or of David 
(236). 

CHAPTER V. 

AiminOKAI. StGNS OF LATBR DAtB IN 

THE PENTATEUCH. 

243. Besides those already produced, 
however, there are a number of minor 
indicatk>ns, all pointing to the same 
resolt; though, perhaps, if thej stood 

alon^, an inp;enious criticism might 
di^pose of some of them, by suggesting 
that glosses of later writers may have 
crept in by accident, or may, possibly, 
have been designedly interpolated in 
Uie original t'^xt. 

244. We may notice, for instance, 
the frequent ocearrmce of the opres- 
sion * unto this day,* in places where 
it could liave had no meaning, unless 
the *day' referred to was considomlily 
later than the time of Moses or J ushua. 

* Jair, the sea of Haaiaaadi, took all the 

country of Arpob unto the coaKts of Oe^luiri 
and Monchathi, and called tbem after his own 
name Baahan-Havotii-Jair, uaio day: 
D.iiL14. 

But ibis took place after the oonqncstof 



Bashan, v. 13, and, therefore, cotild only havo 
happened (168) « faw dsj^i hAm the desth of 

Mosee. 

' No num knowetb of tals (Moms'b) sepnl- 

chrc untn this day.' D.xxxiv.C. 

' Ami J(»shuu tvct iij) twt^lve stones in tho 
mid.^t of Jordan, in the jilace ^vherL• the feet; 
of the Priests, which bare the Ark of the 
Covenant, stood ; end tt<y oiw Merv «m0 tkU 
day: Jo.lv. 9. 

* Wherefore tlie nanie of the place is calloi 
Cilgal unto this day .' Jo.v.'j. 

' And theyr raised over him a great heap of 
stones imfo Air (liqr. . . Wherefore the aame 
of that place was called thOTSUsjlrf AcllOri 
uhtu Uiis day: Ju.vii.2t/. 

' And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a heap 
for ever, even a deflation uuio Hm dag: Jo. 
7iii.28. SoTm.S9,x.f7. 

* And Joshua marie them that day he\v(^r3 
of wood and drawers of water for the Cou- 
grcgation, and for the Altar of Jehovah, erm 
unto this dot* ^ jffoce lahieh M$ should 
choote.* Jo.Ix.27. 

' NfvoTtheless, the children of Israel ex- 
pelled not the Geshuriteit nor tho Maacha- 
thites; but the Geshnrites and the ilaacha- 
thitca dwell among the Israelites mtto tkU 
day: Jo.xtILl8. So XV.68jct1.10. 

* Hebron, therefore, became the Inheritance 
of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, the JCeaeziie, 
unto thU dttjf,* Jo.z1t.14, 

245. There are other passages in the 
Pentateuch, in which the phrase ' unto 
tliis day' occura, as G.xix.37,3tt, xxiL14, 
xxTi.33, xxxii.32, xxxv.20, xlTiL26y 
D.iL22, X.8, where, hsnmvw, the phrase 
might have been used even by a writer 
of the age of Moses, as the events 
referred to were either ancient in his 
days, or, in the ease of D.x.8, (which 
refers to the separation of the Levites 
for religious ofhees,) had taken plac^ 
accord i I) u: to the stoiy, nearly furQr 
years before. 

246. Again, such expressions as the 

following indicate a later date than 

that of Sloses. 

' And the Canaanite teas then in the land: 
G.xii.t). 

' And the Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt then 
tnthtUMd: a.zliL7. 

These words seem to imply that, at 

the time when they were uTitten, the 
Canaanite was no longer dwelling in 
the land, as its owner and lurd. 

247. *An(l when the inhabitants of the 
land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning in 
the floor of Atad, they said. This is a grievous 
mottmingr to the Sgyntlans. Wtaetiraore the 

nnnu^ of it was called Abel-Misralm, whicll 

ia btyond Jordan. G.l.U. 

The story in G.l.T-llsecras to intimate 
that Joseph came with the funeral train 
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of his father to the ' threshing-floor of 
Atad, which is beyond Jordan,' «.10, 
where 'he made a mourning for his 

father for seven days;* after which, 
Joseph and his brethren 'carried into 
the land of Canaan' the corpse of their 
father, and buried it 'in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah,* while thet^jifptian.'i 
Btill remained on the other side of the 
river. If so, the nso of the phrn^e 
* beyond Jordan' would imply a wnter 
who lived in the land of Canaan. 

Bnt the femaik mnde above holds 
good, at all events, of the other pas- 
sages, in which the same expression, 
' beyond,' ' on the other side,' occurs. 

* These be the wotds, whfdi Vosm spako 
trnto all I.eraol on th« other side (the E.V. has 
here, erroneously, ' on this sidu ') Joitianf in 
thewUdemesg.' D.i.I. 

' On the other tide Jordan, in the land of 
Hoab, began Moees to declare this Uiw.' D.i.5. 

248. On this point Blbek writes as 
follows, j>.206 : — 

These words could only hn^ - i t e n ^^^-^tton 
hy one who lonnd himself on Uus Ada Jordan, 
aad, thereton, aftor the death of Moses 
and the pofs.'v^ston of the land of Canaan. 
Some translate the expro.'Jsion ' on this side 
Jordan' ; but this the usage of the ITebrew 
tongue will not allow. One might rather 
mjtbalb^9laif9otefnavil»wM» Miming de- 
gignation for the country of Jordan, which 
might be used in this sense without any re- 
gard to the position of the writer. 80 it is 
often employed in lator ttmes,— [eve& as we 
oorsclYOS emploj It in the present day, when 
tix-alv'ing. as it were, from the stand-point of 
the Hebrews in Canaan, we talk of the ' trans- 
Jordanic land.*] But it is most probable 
that this phrase ftrst formed itself amon;^ 
the Hebrews after they were settled in 
Canaan, and the greater ])art of them on the 
west of Jordan. In that case, Moses, or a 
writCT of his age, would not have exiweased 
himself alx>ut it in this way, to long as he 
himself was on the ea-^tfrn bank. In Deuter- 
onomy this use of the expression is the leits 
Ukely',fiinoefreqaently,in the words of Moses, 
the phfase is used distinctly for the land of 
Can aan , trcst of Jordan , that f <5 , on the other side 
from the stand-point of the tipeaker, ill. 20,26, 
xi.80 ; although it also stands in a speech of 
Moses for the ttulem side, iii.8, and so too in 
the history ltMlf.lv.41 ,46.47,49. If, however, 
Mosej* hhnsclf had been the writer, who found 
himself on the eastern side, ho would cf^rtainly 
only have need the cxprcsaon of the land west 
of Jordan, the land of Canaan. 

249. Thus, for example, the expres- 
sion 'Transalpine Gaul' might have 
been naed by a Roman wn«er — ^wben 
that term had become the recognised 
description of that part of Gaul, which 
lay on tJte other side of the Alps with 



reference to the city of Home, — wuether 

he lived on the mrth, or the Soi^th, of 

the Alps. But it could not have been 

so u«;ed, by a person Hving North of 

the Alps, for the country lying North of 

the Alps, uutU the plirase had come 

into common nse. and. a fortiori^ not 

U!\til Rome itself liad been bailt^ to 

which the reference is made. 

260. ' And the children of Israel did ent 
manna forty years, nntil they came to a land 

iiiliabit^d ; t'l -y fiid eat niuriM, / 7 

came unto the boniert 0/ the land or Canaan*' 

This verse could not have been 
written till after they had ceased eatini^ 
manna, which, we are told, took placn 
' on the morrow after they had eaten of 
the old corn of the land.' Jo.t.12. 

251. 'That the land spue not yon out ftl*«, 
when ys dcflle it, at it ^ued oul ike natione 
whkk wre b^ore tfou,* LjcvilL^. 

This implies that the Canaanites 

were already exterminated, when these 

words were written. 

2')2. • And, while Oie chiidren of Israel teere 
in the vildemest, they found a man thatgn- 
thertxl sticks upon the sabbath-day.' N.xv.3'i. 

This, according to its natural inter- 
pretation, would seem to iiave been 
written when the people were no longier 
in the wilderness, that is, it conld not 

have been written by Moses. 

2&3. ' The Horims also dwelt in Seir before- 
Ume ; bnt the children of Bssti snooeeded 

them, when thoy had rlesrroycxT thorn fronn 
before them, and dwelt in their stead ; as 
Israel did unto the fond 0/ his posseubm, uihkh 

Jehovah ga re unto them .' D. i i . 1*2. 

The!>« words nre a mere parenthetical 
ittterrnption of the narratiTe. Bat» in 
the time of Moses, Israel had not done 
tliis Tinto the land of Canaan, which, 
surely, -and not the country on the 
other side of the Joi'dan, — is meant 
by the * land of hie poesession^'as jb in- 
dicated ili^;inctly in D.i?.!, — 

* Now, theiefore, hearken, O Israel, that yo 
may live, and go in, and potaest the land, which 
Jekenoh the Grod of jonr fibers givtth foa.' 

2."'4. 'Wliich ncrmon the SidonIan>? call 
Sirion, aud the Amorites call it Shenir.* 
D.iU.9. 

Jn David's time, and afterwards, the 
Sidouians were well known to tho 
people of Israel. But what could they 
hare known of them in the days of 
Mof^es, that such a note as this should 
have been inserted in the middle of a 
speech of the great lawgiver ? 
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2T>rj. 'For onl\ Op-, king of Bashnn, re- 
TOined of the remnant of the giants ; behold I 
Uftbeditead wwis bedstead of Iron; le it not 

in Kabbatii of tne children of Ammon ? Nine 
ciiLita (16Weet)was the length thereof, and 
four cnbiti {7^ feet) the breadUl of it, after 

the cubit of a man.' D.iii.ll. 

But onij a very short time, accordin|>: 
to the story (162), could have elapsed 
lioee the eonqnest of Og. H<m, Uien, 
could his ' bedstead * have been re- 
moved in that interval to Kabbath- 
Ammon ? There was not one of his 
people left alive, D.iii.3, to bear otf in 
safety this cnmbmnis relie of their lord. 
Or how could Moses, so soon after the 
event, have spoken of Og At all in such 
tenns as these ? 

256. It may be said, indeed, that it 
was not captured by the Israelttes 
with the other spoils of Og, but had 
been tak^'n to Rabbath-Ammon before 
the death of Op, — perhaps, captured 
by the Ammonites in some former 
HIT, or, perhaps, sent by Og himself 
for preservation. The first of these 
suppositions-, however, is hanlly con- 
sistent with the fact that Og, at the 
time of his overthrow by the Israelites, 
is said to hare had his 'threesoore 
dtiai, all fenced with high walls, gates, 
and bars, beside unwalled towns a 
groat man^',' D.iii.o; and, as to the 
second, it is very unlikely that an * iron 
hedstead ' of. this kind ahoold have 
been denned by Og himself savaluable 
a treasure, as to have bom sent to the 
Ammonites for safe-keeping on the ap- 
proach of the Israelites. In fact, it 
vsa most piobably a stone coflBn, made 
of the dark baaaltof the diatxiot. 

257. Again, names of places are often 
used familiarly, which could scarcely 
havn been known to Moees, mneh less 

to the Israelites generally, at the time 
of the Exodus, some of which, indeed, 
are modem names, which, according to 
the htory itself, did not even exist in 

the time of Moses. 

'Ilien Abram removed his t^^nt, and came 
ind dwelt in the plain of Hamre, which is In 
Bebron.' 6.ziU.18. 

Yet in Jo.xi7.15, xv.l3, we are in- 
formed that the name of this city, till 
its conquest by Caleb in the days of 
•loshua, was Kirjath-Arba. It is said 
(Aainly in Jo.ziT.15, * The name of the 
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city before waa Kigath-Arba ao that 
Moses ccold not have known the name 

'Hebron.' 

'And he removed from thence unto amoun* 
tain on the east of Bethel, and pitched his 
tent, having Bethel <m the west, utd Hal on 
the east.' G.xii.8. 

The fiimiliar nae of the name Bethel 
in this passage, and in G.xiiLS, in the 

story of Abraham's life, — a name 

which was not given to the place till 

Jacob's day, G.xxviii.l9, — betrays the 

later hand of one^ "who wrote when the 

place waa spoken of naturally by this 

name, as a well-known town. 

' And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain Ot Jerdan, that ft was weU watered 

everywhere, even as the g'ardfn of Johovul., 
like the land of Egypt, at Uiou coiiuii utuo 
Zoar: G.ziiS.10. 

This is supposed to have been written 
for the instruction, in the fu-st instance, 
of the Hebrews in the wilderness. But 
what could they have known of the 
nature of the coontiy in the land of 
Canaan, ' as thou eomest unto Zoar/ 
G.xix.22? 

258. Sometimes, the modem name of 
a town or place is given, as well as the 
andent one. 

* And Sarah died in TCirjath-Arba ; thesnmo 
is Hebron, in the land of Caniian.' G.xxiii.'.', 

' Ephrath,. which is Bethlehem,' G.XSCV.19, 
* Kiqath-Arba, which U Hebron,' «.87. 

• Bete, wMeh is 2o«r,' * the vale of 
addlra, which is the Salt Sea,' r.3, 'Ei.- 
Mishpat, which is Kadcsh,' r.7, Hhe valley 
of Shaveh, whicli is the king's dale,' v.ll. 

251). The *king,' who is referred to 

in the above expression, ' king's dale,* 

may have been Melciiizedek, or some 

other of the ancient kings of Canaan. 

But it seems more probable that the 

expression points to king David, who 

was the first to make Jerusalem the 

seat of government for the children of 

Israel. And so we read, 2S.zviii.18, — 

' Absalom, in his lifetime, had taken and 
reared up for hinuelf a pillar, which is In the 
king's dale." 

He would be most likely to have 

done this near the royal city. Accord- 
ingly, JosEPUUs writes, ^n^.VII.x.3 : — 

Now Absalom had ereoted for himself a 
marble pillar in the king's dale, two furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem, which he named Ab- 
salom's Hand. 

This also would accord with ho 
statement that ' Melchizedek, king of 
Sakm, came out to the 'valley of 
Shavdi,' to meet Abiaham. Poritcan 
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•eareelj be doubted that Salm here 

means Jerusalem, as in Ps.lxxvi.2, ' In 
Salem also is ITis Tabernacle." And it 
is noticeable that the nnme Melchizedek, 
'king of righteousness,' means the same 
9B Ad(mLndekt 'lord of righteoiunieas,' 
who 18 (^ken of in Jo.x, as huviniz 
been kinir of Temsalem in Joshua's 
time. And so Josi&Fiius onderstands it, 
A.nt.lji.2. 

If thie yiew be ooneet, then the use 
of the word Salem also, occnzring in 
the substance of the main story, would 
indicate a writer living in later times ; 
dnce the Canaanitish name of the city 
▼as JebwB, Jo.xviii.28, Ju.xix.10,11, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
name Jerusalem, 'possession of peace,' 
was first given to it by David, after its 
captQie bj him fttm the Jebuntes. 

' Now an omtr Is a tenth part cf an 

cpliah.' E.xvi.36. 

These words imply that, at the time 
■when they were written, the *omer' 
had gone out of use, and wis not likely 
to be known to the ordinary reader. 
In fact, this word, ' omer,' is found no- 
where else in the Bible as the name of 
a measure. The 'homer,' which con- 
tained ten ephahs, Ez.xlv.l 1, and, there- 
fore, a himdred ' omen,' £.xvi.36, was 
quite another vesseL 

261. So, too, in Deuteronomy, there 

are little pieces of information given, 

about the ancient history of the land of 

Canaan, which we cannot conceive to 

haTe been spoken or written down by 

Moses, but must ascribe to the pen of a 

latpr archieolofrist. 

' There are eleven days* jonmey from Horeb, 
l)y the way of Mount Seir, unto Eadesh- 

Banica.' D.i.?. 

One plance at the connection, in 
which this verse stands, will show that 
it is simply a note of distance, whieh 
intermpts awkwardly the course of 
the narrativf, and never certainly could 
have l»pen introduced by Moses himself 
iuto the fetoi^. 

262. Agam we have the following 
notices of a simikr kind. 

* And .Tohovali saUI \mio me, Distress not 
the Moabitea, neither coutcnd with them in 
battle. Fori will boigiTe thee of their land 
SoraponeMfon; because I liave given Ar onto 



the children of Lot for a po M O— l op. Tht 

Emimt dteelt therein in times past, a people 
ffrttit, and manp, and tall, as the Anakiinn; 
rhi'-}i also irere accounted giants, r/v the An<i» 
kirns ; but Ute MootfUes call them Lituim. The 
Horima atto dwM la Seir beforetime ; bui th§ 
children of K^nu. nuccePdM them.' D.ii.9-12. 

'I will not. ifivc thee of tho land of tho 
children of Ammon any po?se!v-ion ; l^^ause 
I have given it imto the children of Lot for » 
po oDcmg on. ThataUo moM atmmted a itmd 0/ 
giants: cjiants ditelt therein in old time : and 
thf Ammonites called them Zaimuiiiiniins, a 
yeople many, and great, and tall, as th>' 
Anaiinu; but Jehovah dettroged them b^ore 
Uumt mti A€|f ttucttAi Amk, <iimI AttU ia 
their stead : as He did to the children of Fsatt, 
1 ^chich dictlt in Seir, rchen He destroyed the 
Honms from before them; and they succeeded 
them add dtceU in their tteadf even wUo thi» 
dap: and the Avimt, «AleA dmeU in Battrim^ 
even unto Azzah, the Caphtorirt.^. trhu-k rame 
out Caphtor, destroyed theni, and dwelt tn 
SteiPiM.' D.tL18-98. 

263. Here the Ser. Teo& Scott 

savs : — 

These fragmenls of andent histozy wen 
fntrodneed te eneonnge tbe Israelttee. If 

the Lord destrored th<^ gigantic people before 
the po«(terity of Lot and of Esan — w hat c&nm 
had the posterity of Abrahnin, Isaac, and 
Jacob, bis oboeen eervante and fdenda, to 
fiMT fhe Xnaldim or fhe Canaanltee f ~ 
especially as Isrncl acted by comnnssioti from 
God, and had His promise W their Mxuirity of 
success, and the pledge of it in His I'n ^sence, 
and the woaden wbiob He bed already 
wougbt forthem/and asthflj weie the only 
nation of \ror=hipiper* of the Lord, in tho 
ordinances of His iustitutioii, which could 
beioimdonearai. 

It will be plain, liowever, to an un- 
prejudiced lender that this is not tho 
special reason, for which them notices 
of ancient times are introduced. They 
occur only as pieees of intefeetin;; 
information on the points in question, 
Avithout a word to intimate that thoy 
are expressly meant for the encourage- 
ment of the people. 

264. It is izienerally admitted that 
D.xxxiv, whioli relates thfi death and 
burial of Moeefi^ and contaiiis the 
statements,— 

*lnit no naa knoweUt of bis sepnlcbra 
unto this day,' r.H, 

' and there arose not a prophet since in 
Inacl like mito Moses,' «.10-> 

must have been written hy ft later hand. 

But too, the *Blf>s«!in[r of ^foses,' 

contained in B.xxxiii, bears on its very 

face unmistakable sigus of having been 

inserted, at all events, — if notcriffinally 

composed, — by a later writer. For wa 

read,— 
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?^ Meirfng, whttwith Mow, the 
man of God, blessod the ctaildxea of Inatf A*. 
/ort hit death; v.l. «• ^ 

And the expressions here used, 
• Moses, the man of God,' an^ « before 

his death,' are sufficient to satisfy us, 

iinless we have recourse to some forcpd 
interpetation, that this ' BL ssint;.' even 
^onginallj composed aud spoken by 
Moses, oould not hare been inserted hy 
himself into the narrative. 

265. Also such passages as the fol- 
lowing could hardly have been written 
by Moses himself: — 



' iloreover, the man Moses was vary great 
in the landof ?gyirt,in the sight of Pharaoh s 
8er\-iuit8, and im the sight of his people.' 

* Now the man Moses was very meek, above 
all the men which wan Upon the face of the 

eaxth.' N -yii- g, 

T V^*?* ^^^"^ and Mows, to wlxom 

Jehovah said, Bring out the oliiMrcnof Israel 
fruni the land of Egj'pt acconiing to their 
armies. These are they which spake to 
Pharaoh, idiig of Egj-pt. to bring out the 
cnudroi of Israel from Egj-pt : these are that 
Jloses and Aaron," E.vi.i't;,27. 

' And, if ye have errud aud not observed all 
these couunan.hnanta, which Jehovah hath 
q^ken unto Moass, even nl! that Ji !invah 
umi commanded you by the iiajni of iti.ses, 
from the day tliat Jehovah commanded 
Aloses, and henceforward amomr vonr sane- 
nttoas,' te. TSacwMOi, ^ « 

It can scarcely be doubted that such 

statements as the above must have been 
written by some one, who Jived in an 
age after that of Moses. 



CHAP. VL 

MFBTPnoNS nr teb fbmtateitcs. 

266. Agkts, thevs are sereral in- 
stances in the Pentateuch of identical 
repetitions of the same or very similar 
incidents, such as could never have 
been recorded by one and the same 
hand in an original work. Thus we 
hare the following : — 

Gjcxviii.18,19. 
And Jacob rose up early in the morning, 
and took the stone that he liad jmt for his 
l>Iilow!-. and Hit it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil upon the top of it. And he called the 
name of that place Bethel ; but the name of 
that dty waa oaltod Lna St the first.' 

^^d Jacob nt up a pillar at the place 
WUre He tailred with him. a pillar of stone, 
and he pouretl a drink-offering thereon, and he 
poured oil thereon. And Jacob called the name 
Of theidaoe where God q^ndflihlffl Bethel. 
Thus tro hare two different accotmts 



of the origin of the name 'Bethel,' 
and the second incident is dated, 
according to the story, twenty years 
after the first. 

267. And here it cannot be said that^ 
on the second occasion, Jacob merely 
revived the name, which he had given 
to the place twenty years before; for 
the latter passage plainly im^ies that 
Jacob then gave the name for the first 
time to the placo where God spake 
with him. Aud, bei^ides, in (i.xxxv.l,3j 
—a passage Tery probably due to the 
same author as G.xxviii.18,19,— the 
place is treated as already familiarly 
known to Jacob, and to his house- 
hold (!), as • Bethel nay, in xxxv.7, 
we read^ 

• And he huilt there an altar, and called tiie 
place El-Bethel, because there God i^pearad 
to him, when he fled from the Ikce <tf hS 

l>r(it!i<T' — 

as recorded in xxviii. 18,19 ; wheieas 

aftcnvards we read, v. 16, 

' And Jacob called the name of the plac^ 
wheroOod spake with him, BetheU' 

268. G.xxxIi.27,2S. 
' And he said unto him, what is thy name ? 
and he said, Jacob. And he said. Thy name 
shall be called no mote Jacob, but Israel, for 
as a prinoe heat then power with (rod and 
with inen,aad hast pcevaUed.' 

G.xxxv.9,in. 

' And God apjwared unto Jacob again, when 
he came out of Padan-aram and blossotl him. 
And God said unto lum. Thy name shall not 
be caned any more Jacob, hnt Israel shall be 

thy name : and He called his name Israel.' 

Here, likowii^e, we have two differ- 
ent accounts of the origin of tho 
name Israel. The second distinctly 
says that God 'called Jacob's name 
Israel' at a later period than that 
referred to in the former passage, 
where the name is also said to have 
been given to him by the mysterions 
person who ♦ wrestled ' with him : and 
in xxxiii.20, we find Jacob himself 
using the name — 

* And he erected there an altar, and called 
it El-Elohe-y*ra«/,'— 

not to speak of zzznr.?, where we 

read — 

•They were very wroth, because he had 
wrought foUy inlerati,' 9to. 

where the use of the word mieht be 
accounted for by the writer using an 
expression, which was familiar in the 
Hge in which he himself lived. 
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269. Ag^ain, in Gr.xii. 10-20, we have 
an account of Abram's going into 
£gy]^t becauM of a ftumne.-^of hu per- 
aaadin^ his wife 8anh to call herself 
his 'sister,' because he dreaded the 
consequences of her beauty, — of Pha- 
raoh's taking her into his harem, being 
* plagued,' &c, and at length dismissing 
2um hononiftUy. 

But in G.xx.1-18, we have almost 
identically the same account though 
detailed at greater length, of a similar 
-visit paid by Abraham to Abimelech, 
the long of (Jerar, about thirtj years 
afterwards. Abraham shows the same 
weakness, v.2,11,13, and, to save his 
own life, exposes his wife, though 
pregnant with the long-desired child, 
XTii.21,xviii.l4^ to the same danger 
OS befbm; Sarah, though now 'well 
stricken in age,' xviii.ll, 'ninety years 
old,' xvii.l7, is taken into the harem 
of Abimelech, 0,2, as before into that 
of Pharaoh: Abimeleeh is visited with 
dreams, i;.3,6, and is plagued, t>.17,18, 
and finally dimisBflS Abraham with 
honour, V.16. 

And then, once more, in G.xxvL 
6-11, we have » Tery shnilar stoiy 
told of Isaac and Kebekah. Isaac 
goes to Abimelech, king of Gerar, 

because of a famine : — 
' And the men of ttaeplaoe fldnd Mm of Mb 

•wife, and he paid. She is my sister; for he 
feared to say, She ia my wife, ' lest the men 
of tbe place should kill me far flebalrah : ' for 
the w&H fair to look upon.' 

Abimelech, however, discovers ac- 

eidentallv that Bebdcah is Inac's 

wife, and prevents any mischief, y.lO; 

and Isaac thtiTes in the land of Geiar, 

t;.13.14. 

270. In like manner, we have in EjiLvi 
an aoooQot of the miraelB of the ^im^ 
which axe here spoken of aa given at 

the same time -svith the manna, v.12,13, 
after murnmnngs of the people, i'.2,3, 
at the beginning of the forty years' 
wanderings. Bat in N.xi we lutve a 
Tery similar account of a miracle of 
quails, at the end of the forty years' 
wanderings ; and, that this is not re- 
• garded by the writer as a second 
niiade^ % rnetUum of the fiyrmer, is 
shown hv the language ascribed to 
Moses, which implies that he had no 
idea how the people could be supplied 



M-ith 'flesh,' and had therefore not 
witnessed the former miracle. Thus 
he says, v.l3,— 

' Whence sboaldl have fleah to glfea n tsU 

this people ? for they weep unto me, SBjlngf 
Give ua flesh, that we may eat ? ' 

And when Jehovah hinaslf had pro* 
mised to aapply them, v.16-20, — 

' Therefore Jehovah will gi vp ynn flesh, and 
ye shall eat : ye shall not eat one day, nor 
two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor 
twenty days, bat even a whole month, until 
it coino out at yonr nostrils, and It be loath* 
some unto you,' — 

Moj<es distrusts altogether the posai- 

bility of this, and says, r.21,22, — 

' The people among whom I am, are six 
hundred thousand footmen ; and thou bast 
said,! will give ttatfa flesb, that they may eaS 
awbolemonth. Shan the (looks and the herds 
1)6 slain for them to suffice them ? or shall all 
the fish of the sea be gathered together for 
them to safflce them?* 

The writer in this case could hardly 

have ascribed such words to Moses, if 

he had supposed him to liavc already 

witnessed the former miracle, under 

very similar cirenmstanoQS, when, in 

reply to the murmuring^ of the people^ 

nearly forty years before, — 

* At eve n tbe qnaila came 19 and ooycrad 
lite oamp.* S.TfL18. 

271. So, again, there are two ac* 
counts of the 'smiting of the lodc' for 
water, and of the giving to the place the 
name 'Meribah,' — one at the begin- 
ning, and the other at the end, of the 
forty years' wanderings. 

B.zvii.l-7. 

•And all the con)2Tcpation of the children 
of Iforael journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, 
after their journeys, according to the com- 
mandment of Jehovah, and pitched in Rephi- 
dim ; and there was no water for tlie people 
to drink. Wherefore the {H><)ple strove with 
HoeoSf and said, Qive us water that we may 
drink. And lioaea said mito them. Why 
strive ye with me ? Wherefore <1() yo tompt 
Jehovah ? And the people thirsted there for 
water ; and the people murmured against 
Moees, and said. Wherefore is this that thoa 
hast brought us op out of Egypt, to UIl vm and 
our children and our cattle with thirst ? And 
Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying, What shall 
I do mito the people ? They be almost ntidy 
to stone me. And Jehovah said unto Mosee, 
Go on before the people, and take with thee 
of the elders of Israel, and thy ro<l, wherewith 
thou smotest the river, take it in thine haQd« 
Mdgo. Behold! I will stand beiere thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb : and tboQahalt 
gniite the rock, and there shall come water out 
of it, that the people may drink. And Moncs 
did 10 in the sight of the elden of Iiraol* 
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the people' are recorded after the corre- 
sponding statement in d-.S, tluit 'Moses 
returned the vords of the p^ opie unto 
Jehovah.' It may be tJiut some words 
have been omitted, wluefa would ex- 
plain the matter. 

(ii) In v.22,24, are mentioned ' the 
Priests, which come near to Jehovah/ 
when as yet there were no Priests^ 
according to the story. 

(iii) In V.20 Moses is summoned to 
' come up to the fop ' of Sinai, an opera- 
tion thus described by BUBCltHAilDT, 
Conder'a Arabia, jp. 153-4 : — 

'After asooicUngfor about Aecni^^/fty minutes, 

we brenthed a short time umlor ii ]arpc im- 
pending rock, cloBe by which ia a graaU well 
of water, as cold as ice. At the end of Atm 
quarters of an hour's steep ascent, vrp came to 
a small plain. According to the Koran ami 
Moslem traditiont<, it was in this part of tho 
mountain, whi('h is called lifebel Oreb, or 
Horeb, that Moses oonununJoiited wttik Je- 
hovah. From hence a still steeper asoent of 
half an hour leads to the summit.' 

(it) But no sooner has he readied 

the summit, after all this labour, than 
he is commanded to go down n-rain, 
t;.21,22, with a message to the people ; 
and thongh he himself seems to object 
to take it, or, at least,^ somewhat irre- 
verently, as it appears to ns, — ^reminds 
Jehovah of His own previous command, 
which rendered it needh\ss to do so, 
V.23, yet he is ordered to go down, 

'Awttjt g«t tiiee down! and thoii Shalt 

come up. thou and Aaron with thee. So 
Moses went down unto the people, and spake 
unto them,' v.24,'i5. 

(v) Then, most abruptly, without 
any introduction, and without any 
notice of his going up mth Aaron, the 
*Ten Commandments axe deUyered,' 
XX.1--17. 

(vi) We must suppose, therefore, 
that he has not ascended, but is stand- 
ing with the terrified people below, 
ir.18-20. 

(vii) Then, when the people 're- 
moved and stood afiir off,' Moses, 
we are told, 'drew near to the thick 
darkness, where God was,' 1/.21, and 
Jehovah detiTendkwstoMoses, 
xxiii.33. 

(viii) Hence Jehovah spake witli 
Moses at the foot of the Moinit. For 
what purpose, then, was Moses sum- 
moned to the top of the Monnt in 
XX.20? Was it only to be seat doim 



And he called tlie name of the ]dace Masmh 
(temptation) and Mertbah (strife), because 
of the striving of tfi*^ rhiidren of Israel, 
and becanee they tempted Jehovah, saying, 
la Jeliovah amoiiff OS, or not 7 ' 

N.xx.l-13. 

' And the children of Israel, the whole con- 
gregation, eame into the wttderneas of Sin in 

the first month, and the jieople abode in 
Xadesh. . . . And there was no water for the 
cnngregatinn. And the people strove with 
Moaea, and qxtke sajring. Would God that we 
had med when our brethren died Ix^fore 
Jehovah! And wTiy have ye brought up the 
oougiegation of Jehovah into this wUdemeee, 
that we and onr eattle should die there ? And 
wherefore have ye made us to come out of 
Epypt, to bring us unto this evil place? It 
i- :i I plai^ of seed, or of or of vines, or 
of pomegranates ; n^tiier is there any water 
to drink. . . . And Jehowh spake unto 
3fo«e«, savinp, Take the rod, and gather thou 
the assembly to^rether, thou, and Aaron, thy 
brother, and speak ye unto the rock before 
their ejes, and it shall give forth its water, 
and thoo Shalt bring fomi to them water out 
of the rock ; so shalt thou give the congrega- 
tion and their beasts drink. And Moses took 
tie rod from before Jehovah, aa He com- 
manded him. And Moses and Aaron gathered 
tiie congregation together before this rock, 
and he ^aid unto them, Hear now, ye rebels ! 
must we fetch you water out of the rock ? 
And Moses lifted up his hand, and with his 
rod he smote the rock twice, and the water 
came out abundantly, and the ccmtrrogration 
drank and tlieir beasts also. . . . Thih is the 
water of Meribah, because the children of 
Israel strove wtth Jehovah, and He was sanc- 
tificii in them. 

In the first of the above accounts, 
the 'rod' is the 'rod of Moses,' with 
which he 'smote the river,' E.xvii.5, 
and did such wonders in Egypt: in 
the second, it is the 'rod of Aaron,' 
which was 'laid up before Jehovah,' 
NjLvii.7,10, and which Moses was 
commanded to 'take from before Je- 
hovah.* But the statements in E.xTit. 
7, X.XX.13, which explain the origin 
of the name 'Meribah,' show plainly 
that the two accounts — probaf.ly by 
different writers — ^refer to one and the 
same tnnsaetion. 

272. j&jgain, in the narrative of 
E.xix-xxiv, as it now stands, there is 
great confusion, in consequence, no 
doubt, of some interference with the 
ori^al story. 

(i) In xix.9, the last rards of «.8 
are repeated — 

* and Moses told the wozdaof the people unto 
Miendi'— 

la a connection where they can hsTe no 
poBsibla meaning, since ao ' words of 
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at once with the message as in. six. 

21,22? 

(ix) Imm(*diutelv at the close of the 
Iswfs thus deliTered, we read, xxiv.l — 

'And hp paid tmto 3Ioa^. rnmc np unto 
Jehovah, thou, and Aaron, Niwiab,and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of IsraeL' 

(x) But what now has become of the 
command in xix.24? — 

*Oome up, thou, and Aaron ^thlAiee; bat 
let not the I'tiesfx ixndihe pi^plehn'ixk thrnn^h 
to come up to Jehovah, lest He break iorth 
Upon them.' 

It is plain that in this verse Aaron 
is meant to come up al'Dtr with Mo.se.s : 
aud, iu foot, 2^;idiib, Ablhu, and the 
seventy elders, are by thfs exprem words 
of this very command forbidden to 
•come up unto Jehovah ' whether we 
reckon the two sous of Aaron among 
the 'priests' of that time or among the 
* people.' 

(xi) KowewTf the account proceeds 

in xxiv.9-11 : — 

•Thou went up Mosesoin i Aurou, Na'lab 
and Abihu. and Hovcnty of the ehk-rs of Israel; 
and they aaw the God of Israel ; and there 
was nsmr His fMt» as it wcce, a paved work 
of a sapphire fJtone, and as it were the hody 
of heaven In its clmmess. And upon the 
nobles of the children of Israel Tie laid not 
his hand ; also they Q«d,-a»d did eat and 
drink.' 

(zii) But then follows another com- 
mand to Moses, v.\2, — 

•Come up to nie into the Mount, anl ho 
there; and I will give thee tables of sUine 
and tha law, and the commandments which I 
luive wxltMn, that thon majest teach them.' 

But Moses had already *gone up/ v.9, 
and was now on the Mount, in the pLice 
■where lie and Aaron, Nadab, dice had 
*8een God.' We may suppose that 
this was not .the ^ of the Moimtk and 
that Muses was to go up k^her, 

(xiii) Then Moses and Joshua ' went 
up into the Mount of God,' €.13, 
ciuvrging the elders thus, v.li: — 
•Tawy ye here f.jr ih, untU we come again 
nnto you; and behold, Aaron and Hur are 
with you; If any man have any matters to 
do,lethimeame unto tbeni.' 

Biit where wore tlie elders at this tim*^? 
On the Mounts at all events, if not on 
the top of it — in the place where they 
had *fleen God*; they had not gone 
down, for then Moses would not nave 
said. ' Tarrj' yo here fnr us, nnti! ^re 
come again,' \V ere the people, then, Avho 
were not to dare even to draw near the 
Hount, to go up to Aaron and Hur 



with all their eases — if not fnr the forty 
days of Moses* absence, which (it may 
be said) he had not anticipated, yet 
at least for the day on which he ehuged 
them to ' tarry here* for him? 

(xiv) But Joshim also 'went up* 
with Moses, v. 13, and remained with 
him all the forty days^ for he came 
down with liim at the end of th in, 
xxxii.l7. How then was Joshua occupied 
duringr till this time ? Did he also fast 
forty days and forty nights, * neither 
eating bread nor drinking water* — an 
act wikich is noted as so remarkable in 
Moses, xxxiv.'2S, hut which is ^;eldom 
spoken of in connection with his 
' minister,' Joshua? 

It is easy to see that thff original 
narrative has been disturbed by inter- 
jxjlations: thus xxiv.1,2 seem plainly 
to be inserted between the laws in 
:cx.22 — xxiii, and xxiv.3-8, and xxiv» 
9-11 seems properly to follow after 
xxiv.2. 

CHAPTER VII. 

WAS SAiHTEL THE ELOHISTIC WBITEB OP 
THE PENTATEUCH? 

273. Thus iu all these different 
ways we have a oonohoiation of the 
results, to which we had already ar- 
rived on quite other p-romirls, viz. that 
the Pentateuch is the \\\,rk of more 
than one hand, and that considerable 
portions of it, at all events, most have 
been written at a time later than the 
asre of Moses or JoHhua. 

But, if so, there is no one indicated 
in the whole histon*, before the time of 
l^&HVBL, who couUL be supposed to 
have written any part of it. We have 
no sign of any other great Prophet in 
that ace, except Deborali, uor of any 
' School of the Frophi^* existing be- 
fore his time. 

274. Til at Samuel ^id oecnp}' him- 
self with historical labours wo read in 
lChjudx,29,— 

* Now the acts of David the Icing, first and 

last, behold thoj- are written in llie Book of 
Sunincl the Seer, and in tlte Book of Nathan 
the Pzopihet, and in the Book of Gad the 

Seer.' 

This, however, is from the pen of 
the Chronicler, and, from the experience 
which we have already had of the in* 
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aecniMj of bis data (107-8), we cannot 
rely upon Lis stutenifnts, when un- 
supported by other evidence. And, in 
point of fact, verjr little of David's life, 
and none whatever of *the aeta of 
DaTid M king/ could possibly have 
been written 1>y Samuel, since he. died 
three years after anointing David, and 
five years before the time when David 
came to Hxe throne of Israel 

275. It haa been suggested,, how- 
ever, that the terras, ' Book, of Samuel,' 
'Book of Xafhan,' &c. may only be 
meant to apply to certain pwrtions of 
the present Dooks of Samuel,,Tiz. those 
in which the respeetiye Prophets play 
a somewhat conspicuous part, and 
shade, as it were, the historical ground 
with their presence. Thus the 'Book 
of Samuel' may he 1S.l1-xxv.1, and 
the *Book of Nathan' maybe the middle 
part of the narrative, 2S.vii, together 
with the sections before and aftt r, i.e. 
lS.xxv.2-2S.xxiii, and the 'Book of 
Gad' may be 2S.zziT. This supposi- 
tion is very plausible,- and certainty not 
to be hastily rejected. But the 'acts 
of David, firj^t and la.st,' are not con- 
tained in the two books of Samuel, but 
are carried on in lE.i,ii; and in the 
first of these two chapters Natkan is 
TCiy prominent, so that we should have 
to consider this also as a part of the 
'Book of Nathan.' 

276. Ifi however, we adhere to the 
more nsoal notion, that by these three 
* Books ' of Samuel, Nathan,, and Gad, 
are meant books either written or sup- 
posed to have been written, by the 
Prophets whose names they bear, then, 
in this mention by the- (^lonider of 
the 'Book of Samuel the Seer,' we 
should have a sign of the activity of 
Samuel in this direction. Either the 
Chronicler might have actually seen 
the Book in qneiition, or, at least, a 
rivid tradition might have come down 
to him of the Seer's historical labours 
in the olden time, six or seven cen- 
turies before his own. This may also 
seem to he confirmed by that other 
fact recorded about him in lS.z.25, 
viz. that, on the election of Saul to the 

royal di^zTiity, — 

'sainuei told the people the manner of the 
Icinptlorn. and terott i( m a Book, and laid it 
before Jehovah.* 



277. And, certainly, it ilToy con- 
ceivable that, when he gave up to Saul 
the reins of government, and, during tho 
last thirty-five years of his life, — more 
especially, during the kst twenty 
years, when he ' came no more to see 
Saul,' but lived retired from public 
life, presiding over the school of the 
Prophets at Kamah, where at one 
time he had David staying with him, 
lS.xiz.18-24. (see also iaz.6,6,)->he 
may have devoted himself to snch 
labours as these, for the instruction 
and advancement of his people. 

278. And so, Tuch observes. Genesis, 
j9.aciii, where, after recapitulating the 
' signs of time,' which he finds in the 
Elohistic document, he states his con- 
clusion as follows: — 

It is, coii'ifHiiuntly, the fir*t fruit of the 
progress?, out of thfeomliiion of n li^nous and 
political ihdiSeiBQce, to a settled state of order 
and regrnlated ioelal life, wUdi tlw people 
made chiefly thronph the activity of S.vmuel. 
. . . Who the writer may have been cannoc 
[? with certainty J l>e conjecturt'd. We might 
imsgihfl SIMUBL, and consider the primary 
docament to he the last tervlee which he, 
withdrawn from public occupations in the 
evening of his life, rendered to his people 
reacned by Us mOtMty, 

279. In such a work as tliis, Samuel 
may have been aided by tlie 'sons of 
the Prophet^;,' who ok'arly must have 
had some sort of occupation, besides 
that of merely * prophesying,' t.^. pro- 
bably, chanting psalms,~see lCh.xxT.1, 
where we read of — 

* the sons of Asaph and of Heman and of 
JMuthmi, who nonld prophesy with taarpsy 
with psalteries, and with cgrmbala,— 

and joining in religious processions, ns 
in IS.x.."). They could not have been 
engaged in the study of the Scriptures, 
as in a modem theological Institution, 
when such Scriptures, even those of the 
Pentateuch, did not exist, — at least, in 
their present form. It is very pos-^iblo 
that Samuel may have gathered in these 
' Schools* some of the more promising 
young men of his time, and may have 
endeavoured to train them, to the best 
of his power, in such kncjwkdce of 
every kind as he himself had acquired, 
— among the rest^ it may be, the art of 
t^TiVift^, lately learned from the Phoe- 
nicians. 

280. In short, these 'Schools' may 
have resembled somewhat a modem 
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• college,' where the old Seer and Pa- 
triot sought to impart, as he best oovld, 
the rudiments, at least* of * sound 
learning and religious edueation,' in 
advance of th^ fzeneral spirit of the 
rough Hge in which he lived, to a class 
of chuioe yovtihs, sach as Nathan and 
Gad. For their vae, in the first in- 
stance, he mav have composed, — from 
■whatever resources he had at his com- 
mand, — from the traditions of the peo- 
ple, or, it may be, as ibr as we know 
at present, even with the help of written 
doeumentn handofl down from an earlier 
time, — some ;i ■c unt of the eurly history 
of Israel, as Blue AvroLe that of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

^1. It is, indeed, (it may be said,) 
a rare combination for the same -person 
to be an historian, and, at the same time, 
a great political character. Yet we have 
seen snch instances even in our own 
days. And from iS.viii it would almost 
seem that Samuel was not, perhaps, a 
first-rate politician ; and in the latter 
part of his life, at all eTents, he dis- 
played less personal activity, and was 
not wholly successful in his govemmt>nt. 
It is possible, in fact, that, at the time 
when his sons, set up by himself as 
judges in Beenhebe, — 

' tnmed aside after lucre, and took txribe8,and 

jy^rvertM jivl^mcnt,* lS.Tiii.3, — 

ISamiit!! may Iiave been too closely 
engaged, and his attention too much 
absorbed, in snch mattera as these, to 
correct such dUsordezs. Among his 
pupils, probably, as we have just said, 
were Nathan and Gad themselves, who 
thus may have had their first lessons in 
the writing of history* 

282. Hitherto we had been advancinp; 
upon certain ground. It seemed to follow 
as a necessary condosion, from thelkets 
which we had sbeady had before us, 
(i) that the account of the Ex xlus, 
generally, is not historically true, 
{n) that it is the work of more than 
one writer, (iii) that it must have been 
written, --at least, a great part of it, 
—ill ;i later age than that of Moses. 

But wo are now entprinp; on the 
field of coiyecture. And, though it will 
be seen that these are some leasons, 
which seem to warrant ns in ascribing 



the primazy Elohistic document, the 
grotmiwork of these books, to the age^ 
and, therefore, also to the hand, of 
Samuel, yet this is a question merely 
of probability, and our \iews in this 
req>ect may be shewn to be erroneous, 
and be set aside by a more sagacious 
criticism, without at all affecting the 
positive results, to which we have al- 
ready arrived. For myself, at all events, 
it would be a sinful shutting of my eyes 
to the plain lig^t of Tni^ if I Ten- 
tured any longer to maintain the usual 
opinion, as to the origin and composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. 

283. Prof. Eawltnson' expresses his 
view of the composition of the Peii- 
tateudi, as follow8» JUda to Faith, 
p.25l :— 

(i) It is not intended to a^oert that Moses 
was the original composer of all the docti- 
ments containe<l in his volume. The Book of 
Genesis bears marks of being to some extent 
a oompQatkm. Moms proliably p o waMCd a 
number of records, some of greater, some of 
Icris, antiquity, whereof, under Divine fruid- 
anec, he made use in WTiting the hlsttiryof 
mankind up to his own time. It is possible 
that the Book of Genesis may have been, ev<en 
mninlv. composed in this way from ancient 
niuTuiI veg, re(ziBt«rs. biopraplnefi, in part tue 
property of the Hebrew race, in part a posses- 
sion common to that race with others. Moses, 
guided by Ood*8 Spirit, would ofaoose among 
such doptiments those which were historicatty 
true, aud which bore on the religions history 
of the human race. He would not lie bomvl 
slavishly to follow, much less to transcribe, 
them, bat woold eortail, expand, •dom, com- 
]5lete, them, and so make them thoronphly 
his own, infnsinp: into them the religious* 
tone of his own mind, and at the same timo 
rewriting them in hia own langnage. Thus 
it would seem that Oenesta was produced. 
"With rejrard to the remainder of Ills history, 
he would have no occasion to use the labours 
of others, bnt woidd wxtte fmni bit own 
knowledge. 

(li) It is not intended to deny that tho 
Pentateuch may have undergone an authori- 
tative revision bj £zra, when the language 
may biiTe been to some extent modernised, 
and a certain number of parenthetic inser- 
tions may have been mwle into the text. 
And this authoritative revision would account 
at once for the language not being more 
arobido than It to, and for the ooottfonal In- 
sertion of parenthp«!s of the natnrc of a 
comment. It would also explain the occur- 
rence of ' Chaldaisms' In the text. 

(iii) It is, of conrse, not intended to in- 
clude in the Pentateuch the last chapter of 
Dcateronomy, which was evidently added 
after Moses's death, probably bgr the writer 
of ttas Book of Jodraa. 

284. Tho aboTO view, we mnst snp- 
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po?o has the deliberate sanction of the 
lid iter of ' Aids to Faiths' the present 
Archbishop (Thomsok) of York. It is 
Beedlem to observe how very much 
even this differs from the traditionjtry 
riew as tD the composition of the Fi^n- 
tateueh. The idea of Ezra under- 
taking to revise, in a later age, words 
beliered to hare been written down hy 
ifoses, And to have been uttered by 
Jehovah Himself, — of his modernising 
language so venerable and aaered,^ — 
nust Borelj seem rery stratige to many 
an English reader. 

285. The followinnr admissions are 
made in another work, ' The Mosaic 
Origin of the Pentateuch considered, &c. 
by a Layman, dedicated hp pemUmon 
to the Archbishop of York,' in addition 
t<*> those which have been already quoted 
from this work in tliePreiaoeto Part I, 
People's Edition,p.21. 

So far as the latter part of the Book of 
Numbers is conccme<J, the order of laws and 
oarratiTe is r^^ar and accurate enough, 
■Ithon^ the two aire everywhere perfectly dis- 
tinct, and easily separable. In the former 
port, however, considerable confupion exists; 
and not only are laws and narrativ<* irr^- 
larly disposed, bat even different sections of 
the latter traiupoeed In the most unaooonnt- 
able manner. ... All that we wish to point 
out is the striking contract between this part 
of the history and that ImmediafceJjrpteoeding, 
recorlixl in the Book of B-Xodns* as a proof 
that they must have proceeded from different 
authors, and (fi'it the hitter is, so far <rs its 
matrraUtM u concerned, most certainly un- 
Uomie. p.lAl-9. 

We are certainly not ttarrnnfpd in g^tpposin<j 
that the Book [of Deuteronomy] in its present 
form u to be ascribed to Most-s' pen. It con- 
tains the aoooant of his death, which (as 
ahvady remarked) we cannot, without the 
most cxtravaKant and nnju3tiflaWe assnmp- 
tious, regard as written by himself. >^ome 
pari of the narrative, then, is clearly due to 
another hand ; and, as there is no appearance 
of this being a later addition^ the jams it 
probably the COM wAft oU tht norrotivs sections. 
^.156. 

286. As the attention of the Arch- 
bishop ofYozk had been distinctly called, 
lothprirately and publicly, by one of 
the Oergy of his Province, to these and 
similar extracts from the book in ques- 
tion, long before he withdrew hia 
patronage from it, it innst, I presnme, 
oe inferred that His Grace deliberately 
allowed the circulation of these state- 
ments under the authority of his name. 
Whatever may be thotight ot the soimd- 
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ness of the above conclusions, (which, 
probably, a more dose and deep study 
of the sabjeet will materially modify,) 
yet at all events the ordinary Eng* 
]\^h reader has here sufficient evi- 
dence of the j^eneral nature of the 
results, to which a seriouii examination, 
of the hcU will inevitably lead any 
candid and truth-seeking enquirer,— 
as, indeed, we have seen already in the 
cn.se of Dr. KrRTZ and Mr. Piirownb. 
Bill after the above examples of the con- 
sequences of applying a seaidbing and 
honest criticism to the contents of 
the Pentateiirli, with the m<''t devout 
intention of maintaining^ as far as pos- 
sible the traditionary views of the 
Originand Authority of the Pentatencb, 
it is obvions that a v<m^ euch as that in 
which -^vf -tre now encraged, so far from 
deservinp censure and refutation at the 
hands of theologians, is laid upon us 
as a primary necessity of tbe present 
age^ and as a poritive duty. 

CHAPTEB VIIL 

INTnOT)T7CTION OF THE JBHOTAH. 

287. In the story of the Ebfiodus we 

read as luUuws : — 

• And God sjiake tmto ^fo^es, and said unto 
him, I am Jehovah. And / appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, ami wUo Jaeob, bp (As 
Name of Qod Almigh^ (El SHABnAX) ; hta if 
my Xame Jr.noyxH was I not tnoicn to them. 
And I havcabsu established my covenant with 
them, to give them the land of Canaan, the 
land of their pilgrimage, wherein thejf were 
Btrangem. And I have also heaxtl the groan- 
in p of the children of Israel, whom the Egyp- 
tians keep in bondage ; and I have remem- 
bered my covenant. Wherefore say nnto the 
children of Isxael, I am Jehovah. And I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of 
the Efryptians, and I will rid you out of their 
bondage, and I will redeem you with a 
stretchcd-out arm and with great judgments. 
And I will take you to me for a people, nnd I 
will be to you a God. And ye shall know 
that 1 am .Jehovah .your Go<1, which bringeth 
you out from under the burdens of the figyp* 
tlans. And I will bring yon in nnto the land, 
concerninf? the wliich I did swoar to give it, 
to Abniham, to Is:»ao, and to Jacob; and I 

will g^ive it to yuu for an hflsritage* I am 

Jehov.vh.' E.vi.U-S. 

288. The above passage cannot, 
without a distortion of xta obvione 
meaning, — the meaning which woiild 

be ascribed to it. by the preat body of 
simple-minded readers, who have never 
had their attention awakened to the 
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difficulties, in which the whole narra- 
tire becomes iiiTolTed thereby,— be 
ei^lained to say anything else than 

this, that the Xamp, JchoTah, was not 
known at all to the Patriarchs, but I 
was now for the first time revealed, as 
the name by whicb the God of Israel 
would be henceforth distiiignuiliied feom 
all other Gods. 

So Prof. Lee admits, -who in his He- 
brew Lexicon exphiins Jehovah to be — 
thf nio.-*t sacred and ui: iii. iiablenameof God, 
unknown, however, to the FatriarclM : it i* 
not, Otfrtfore, more mektU In tOt pnMbUitff 
than the thn^ of Moset. 

And so says Jossraua, .^n ^.ILxii.4, — 
Wberefora QoA decUuwd to him (Moaes) 

His holy Name, which haA new been di»- 
oovered to men befoxe. 

269. But then weoome at once upon 
the contradidoty fact, that tiie name, 
Jehovah, is repeatedly used in the 
earlier parts of the stor}', throufrhout 
the whole book of Genesis. And it is 
not merely employed by the miter, 
when relating simply, as an historian, 
in his own person, events of a more 
ancient date, in which caae he might be 
supposed to have introduced the word, 
as having become, in his own day, after 
havinji; Leen thus revealed, familii^ to 
himself and his readers ; but it is put 
into the mouth of the patriarchs them* 
selves, as Abraham, xiv.22, Isaac, 
zxTi.22, Jacob, zxTiii.16. 

290. Nay, accordinc^ to the story, it 
not only known to these, but to a 

multitude of others, — to Eve, iv»l, and 
Lamecb, 7.29, before ihe Flood, and to 
Noah, after it, ix.26, — to Sarai, xvi.2, 
Eehekah, xxvii.7, T r ib, xxix.^o, Thi- 
chel, XXX. 24, — to Laban also, xxiv.31. 
Bethuel, xxiv.o0,61, and Abraham's 
servant, xxtT.27,--eTen to heathens, 
as Abimelech, the Philistine king of 
Gerar, his friend, and his chief captain, 
xxvl28,29. And, generally, we are 
• told that, as earlv as the time of Enos, 
the son of Setb, it.26»— 

, 'Then began men to call upon the Name of 

Jehovah.' 

But the name was already known to 

Eve, according to the narrative, iv.l, 
more than two centuries before. 

291. The recognition of the plain 
meaning of E.ti.2-8, such as that 
quoted above from Prof. Lbe, (a writer 
ii undonbted orthodoxy,) would be| 



enough at once to decide the question 
as to the Mosaic authordup of the 
Pentatench. If the Name was ' not 

more ancient than the time of jse*>,' 
then Moses himself, in writing the 
story of the ancient Patriarchs, would 
soray not have put the Name into 
their moutibs,— much less into those of 
heathen men, — nor could he have 
found it so ascribed to them in an 
oldtr document. ' Prof. Lee's view, 
therefore, would require us to suppose 
that, if Moses wrote the main story of 
the ExoduH, and of his own awfr.l 
eommuuieatious with God, as well as 
the Elohistic portions of Genesis, yet 
some other wnter must have inserted 
the Jehnvistic passages. But then it 
can hardly be believed that any other 
writer should have dared to mix up, 
without tacj distinction, his own addj. 
tions with a nanutive so venerable and 
.t.i r. d, as one which had actually been 
written by the hand of Moses. The 
interpolator must have known that the 
older document was n<ii written by 
Moses, and had no sneh sacred charac- 
ter attached to it. 

292. The ordinaiy mode of 'recon- 
ciling ' these discrepancies is exhibited 
in the following passage from Dr. 
I^uRTZ, ii.p.l01 : — 

It is not rxi^rossly said that the Name. 
Jeliovah, w.vs uiiiriotrn before the time of 
Moses, but merely that, in the iiatriarchal 
age, God had not revealed the fulness and 
depths of Hia Vattive, to wtaidi tiiat Name 
particularly belonge<1. 

But this is, evidently, an fissumption 
made only to get over a diliiculty. If 
Abraham made use the Name Je- 
hovah at all, then God woe known to 
him in some measure — in some sense 
or other — Ly that Name, if not known 
so perfectly as by the Israelites in 
later days. If the Patxiaicfas employed 
the Name at aU, it could scarcely have 
been said, — 

* I appeiu-ed unto them by the Name, £1 
»haddai ; but by my Name, Jahovah, was I 
nnf kfixirn to them,' E.vl.3. 

2i^3. And, surely, we cunnot doubt 
of this, when we read sneh words as 

thes : — 

* Abram believed in y«Ao«iA,aiid He ooontod 
It to Mm ftn* riffhteonaneM. And Re aaJd 

unto him, I am Jehovah, that brouf^ht thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee 
laaltoiahMttlt,* Q.xv*f,T« 
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•I am Jehovah, the God o£ Abraham thy 
fRtber, and the God of Isaac; the land, 
whereon thou licst, to thfe will I i-'ivo It, and 
to thy seed. 6^:0. Ami .T.i-'oli vo\vi\l a vow, 
savinp. If GlxI will be with mo, .*>:e. then shall 
Jihocah be my God: Q jucvlii. 18-21 . 

* 0 God of my fatlier Abraham, and Qod of 
my father Tsa.'i<\ -Tehovaht wUcb eatcUt Unto 
me, iic' G.xxxu.:^. 

CoM Abmm have 'believed in Je- 
hovah/ and God nimgelf liable declared 

tliis Name to Abram, "sapnjr, *I am 
Jehovah, that brouglit the** out of Ur 
of the Chaldees/ and yet Abram atUr 
all be said not to * knov God ' by this 
Name? Could Jacob havo sai.l, 'Je- 
hovah shall be my Go l,' if God was 
* not known ' to him by thi- name 
JehoTah ? And what is the meaning 
of Abfaham's eenrant rt>pf>atedly speak- 
ing of 'Jehovah,' as 'the God of his 
master Abraham ' ? G.xxiv r_>, 27,42,48. 

294. Like the other contradictions, 
however, which appear in the accounts 
of the CMation and the Deluge, the 
whole is easily explained, when we 
know that different writers were con- 
cerned in composing the narrative of 
the book of Genesis. The Jehovist, as 
we have seen, uses the name Jehovah 
habitually in G.ii.4-iv.26. The Elo- 
hist, as has been said, never uses the 
name Jehovah at all, throughout the 
hook of OmmSf eren when narrating 
facts of history: much lees does he 
allow it to be uttert\l by any one of the 
personages, whose story he is telling. 

295. We have, for instance, the Elo- 
histic passage, 0.xln.2,3. — 

' And Isnu?! took his jr int v with all that 
he liad, and came to Beersheba, and offered 
Focritic^ unto the Elohim of his father Isaac. 
And Elohim spake unto Israel in the visions 
of the night, and Raid, 'Jacob, Jacob.' And 
he said, " Jit rc am I.* And Ho nid, */ <MW 
Etohim, the Elohim of thy /other:* 

Comp. this with the Jehovistic, xxviii. 
13:— 

* And, bc-!io!il, Jf'invnli strind above it. and 
said, * 1 am Jehovah, Uu Elohim qj Abraham 

80, acain, in 0.zlviii, where Jacob 
b1e*;«e« Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
especially in t;.ld,16, where he accu- 
mulates, as it were, Divine titles, — 

* Elohim, t>efore whom my fathers, Abraham 
and Isaac, did walk, EloUm, which fed me 
■II my life long unto this day, the Angtl 
which redeemed me from all evil, Vbm the 
lads,'— 

and irhexa the miter could haidlj 



have failed to have put the word Je- 
hovah in the patriarch's mouth, if he 
had suppooed it known jto hun, it does 
not onee oceor. 

296. Further, in differ^^nt parts of 
the book of Genesis, a multitude of 
names ocenrs, many of which are com* 
pounded with the Divine Name in the 
form El; whereas there is not a single 
one f^'^mpoiinchHl with the Name Je- 
HovAii, m the form either of the prefix 
Jeko or Jo, OF the termination Jah, 
both of which were so commonly em- 
pk)yed in later times. ThuH there are 
thirteen nsni^fs in G.v, sixteen in 
G.xi, 10-32, hiteen in G.xxii. 20-24, 
thirty-three in O.zzt.1-16, seventy in 
G.xlvi, in all one hundred and forty- 
seven names ; and in the last of these 
pas.«>age8 we have Isra/"/, Jemut/, 
Jahlce/, Maldue/, Jahze<'/ ; but in not a 
single instance is any of these numee 
compounded with the word Jehovah. 

297. Aorain, in N.i.5-15, amon^ 
twenty-four new names, there are nine 
compounded with Elohim, — £Szur, 
ShelumieZ^ Nethanef/, A'/iab, f/ishama, 
Ganialit/, Pagi^/, AViasaph, Deut/, — 
not one with Jthovah. Again, in the 
list of spies, N.xiii.4-la, out of twenty- 
fonr other new names^ four are com> 
pounded with Elohim,— Gaddie/, Am- 
m\d, Mieha^/, Geu/7, — none with J- 
hvvah. And in the list of those, who 
are to divide the land by lot, Njutxiv, 
19-28, we hare seren otfaw names 
compounded with El,— Shemu^"/, £71- 
dad. Hannic'/, Kemue/, £Zizaphan, 
Paltie/, Pedahf/, — none v^'th Jehovah. 
Also in Joj&v we have six names of 
towns compounded with £1,— Jabnee/, 
K&hzeel, Jokteel, Jemd, .fi^toled, El- 
tekon, — besides the man, Othni^^^i but 
not one with Jehovah. 

298. Some of the passages just 
quoted are, undoubtedly, Ekhlstic; 
others may be, and in fact, as we shall 
see liereafter, are, most probably, 
Jehovistic. But, however this may be, 
the argument dfirived firom them is 
decisive against the historical veracity 
of those portions of Genesis, which 
represent the name Jehovah as being 
all along as familiar in the mouths <^ 
men, even of heathen men, as Ebhim. 
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299. But tlioy seem to do more than 
this. Thty suggest also that evni in 
the timt of the Jthovist, if he lived in a 
lat«r asa than tlie Elohist, the ivoid 
Jehovan waa not in very commm vse 
among the people, so as to be frequently 
employed in the composition of the 1 
names of their children. Otherwise, as 
he has intiodnced thia Divine Kama ao 
freely from the ftrat in liia narratiye, 
•vnthout apparently perceivir)[» the in- 
conjrruity which he was coininitting, we 
might expect that he would have just as 
inmvertently faaTe introdneed, here and 
there, anch namea aa were common in his 
own time, compounded with Jehovali. 

300. The above is said, sissuming 
that it has been already sufficiently 
ahown that there ia no reaaon to 8ap> 
poee that the details of the story of 
the Exodn-^, im-luding tlio \ht'< of 
names, are hi.stoneally true. 
Otherwiae, li might, of course* be 
argued that the Tery fket, that no 
such Jehovistic names occur in the 
whole narrat'vt*. is itself a strong indi- 
cation of the truthfulness and his- 
torical reality of the record. 

801. Bnt aince no auch namea, -of 
oonrae, would be fonned till the age of 
Moses, if the name was then first re- 
realed, how can the ahsmcc of such 
namea be reconciled with the statement 
that in the time of £noe, men 'began to 
call upon the nameof Jehovah/ or with 
the perfect familiarity with that name, 
which, according to the Jehovistic por- 
tions of Genesis, existed in all ages ? 
If ao many namea were Ibnned, before 
the time of Moaea, compounded with 
El, how is it that not one, throughout 
the whole l>o<>k of Genesis, is com- 
pounded with JtJwvah, on the suppo- 
aition that this Name was known and 
used so freely ftom the first ? In fact, 
if only one such name, e,g, Jochebed, 
xealiy existed in the H«?e before Moses, 
it ia obvious that it would only have 
been a typo of a multitude of others, 
which must have been in use in those 
days, but of whic& we find no aign in 
the Pentateuch. 

302. As it is, there are only two 
names of persons throughout the whole 
P^tiiteuen and book of Joshua, which 
m compounded with Jehovah, ris. 



that of Joshua himself, (of whom we 
lind it exprebsly recorded, N.xiii.l6, that 
Moses changed his name from Oshea 
to JehoshuaX and, pvobably, that of 
(Tbchebed, the mother of Moses. Bat 
the very fact of th*^ occurrence of this 
! latter name, as a solitary instance of 
the forms so common in later days 
being need in theae early times^ is 
itaelf a Teiy strong indication that the 
passages in which it occurs, E.vL20, 
N.xxvi.59, may be later interpolations. 
For the present it is enough to say that 
it seems Teiy atmnge that, if the names 
of the father and mother of Moses 
were known to the writer of th<^ ar^- 
count of ins birth in E.ii, they siiouid 
not have been there mentioned at the 
first, instead of its being atated quite 
vaguely, — 

' There went « man of tbe bouse ol Lerly 
and took to wife a daughter of Levi.' 

303. Very different is the result^ 
howerer, if we esEamine the Chronicles, 
and quite in isonsistency with what we 

have observed already of the character 
of this book. Here we find Azarw/i, 
lCh.ii.8, in the third generation iroin 
Judah. Nay, the infe of Judah's 
grandson, B^ron, who went down 
with Jacob into Efn-pt, is Xhiah, ii.24, 
and llezron'.s grantLson i.s Ahi;«A, ii.2o, 
and Judah's grandson is Keaio^ iv.2, 
«nd another of hfa early deacendants 
ia Jonslhan, ii.32. So Ia8acfaar*s 
prandson Is Rephaw^, vii.2, and his 
great -grandson, IzraluV/^, and his sous, 
Obad^a^, Jo^ IshtaA, r.3; and Ben- 
jamin's gran^bon ia AbfoA^ fr.8; and 
among the early descendants tiH Levi 
are Joe\ xxiii.8, Rehab/aA, v. 17, Jeriah 
and Am&riah, v.l9, and JestaA, v.20, 
the first cousins of Moses, Jcsiah's son 
Ze<^rfVtA, zxiT.25, and JaazuiA^ v,27 ; 
and we have actually Bitht'aA^ the 
daughter of Pharaoh, iv.l8, appa- 
rently the Egyptian Icing. So among 
the ancestors of 8auiuel himself ara 
Joel, AzarioA, ZephanioA, Ti36, which, 
however, af^Mar as Shaal, Uiaiah, 
Uriel, in v.2i ; and among those of 
Asaph and Ethan, David'n contempo- 
raries, are seven others, whose names 
are compounded with Jehovah. 

304. In shorts such namea abounded 
in theae early dayB» aeooiding to tht 
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Chronicler, from the age of Jacob's 
greaUgrdudchiidren downwaids, just 
as fireely as in later days. Before that 
age no such names are gtren even by 
the Chronicler ; Tvlrllp, nmong the hun- 
dreils of names mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch and book of Jo»liua, dowu to 
the time of the Conquest of Canaan, 
tli^e are only two names of this kinci, 
Joshna and Jochebed. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that the Chronicler 
has simplj invinted these names. He 
iiae, apparently, copied the earlier 
names from the I'entateneh itself, 
down to the age of Jacob's grandsons, 
and a few of their children. But there, 
it would seem, hm authority failed 
lum, and for the rest he had to draw 
upon his own resources ; and, accord- 
ingly, he has inserted many names 
compounded with Jehovah, which were 
fkmUiar to himself in later days. 

006. Ihfaet,tbe argument ohrionaly 
glands thus. Either the Nam^ Jeho- 
Tah, was first revealecl, according to 
the «tor%', in the time of Moses, or it 
was known long before that age, from 
the Terjr first, — irom the time of Eve, 
O.iT.1, or of Eiirs, when* men began 
to call upon the Name of Jehovah,' 
G.iv.26. if, then, it was first made 
known in the time of Moses, how can 



we account for so many names appear* 
ing in the Chronicles, of persons vho 

hved before that age, which are com- 
pounded with Jehovah, to say nothing therefore, such names would 
of the Name itself being so freely pat likely have crept into the text 
into the mouths of all kinds of persons, 
in the Jehoristic portions of the book 
of Genesis? If, on the other hand, 
the statement'? in G.iv.1,26, are true, 
then, as names compounded with Eio- 
him were common enough, how is it 
that none are found compounded with 
Jehovah till more than two thousand 
years after the time of Enos, — appear- 
ing first, but then, according to the 
Chronicler, as plentifully as in far 
ItibBt times, in the age of Jacob's grAat* 
gnmdchildren ? 

306. If, indeed, such names had 
first appeared after the time referred 
to in E.vi, we might have supposed 
that then, hy the repubUeaiHon of the 
Hame, a fresh impulse was given to its 
heiog freely used among tiie people. 



Bnt the Chronicler's data forbid such a 
bupposition. According to him, the 
name flist began to be need freely, and 
then it was used very freely, in the 

composition of names, among Jacob's 
great-grandchihlren, while the}' were, 
we muHt suppo8e, miserable slnves in 
the land of Egypt. However, the 
character of the Chroni* ! r's state* 
ments is sufficiently shown by the fact, 
that in the very acre, in whicn he gives 
so many of these names, the FeDtateuch 
and book of Joshna, amidst their nu- 
merous additional names, furnish not 
one single instance of this kind, except 
as before, Joshua and Jochelied. 

307. It should be observed that the 
inference, which, as it seems to us, may 
be fairly drawn from the fiut above 
stAtrrI, is two-fold : — 

(i) 'J'hat main portions of the Pen- 
tateuch and book of Joshua were com- 
posed before the name Jehovah had 
been long in such familiar use, as to 
be freely employed in the formation of 
Proper Names ; 

^li) That they were, probably, not 
written in the later ages, to which 
many eminent critics are disposed to 
assign them, — were not ^Titten, for 
instance, lonff after tlie age of Solomon, 
or even long after the latter part of 
David's life, when Proper Names com- 
pounded with Jehovah began to be 
common, as the history shows, and, 

most 

ly nave crepe mio ine lext. Thus 
we nave David*s eons, AHomjah, and 
ShephattaA, 2S.iti.4, JedidiVrA, Solo- 
mon's other name, xii.2d, «7onadab, 
David's nephew, xiii.3, Jonathan, the 
son of Abiathar, xv.27, BenaioA, Je- 
Aoiada, and tZ^Aoshaphat, xe.28,24, 
another BenalsA, Jonathan, VtUik thd 
Hittite, Z3dii.80,32,89. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

TBS nmVATtON OF TBM 

MORIAH. 

308. Theee is, however, one wowi 
Genesis, the name of a placCi 
"Mariah, 0.zzii.3, whieh appeals at 
first sight to be compounded with 

Jehovah, JlT.sasrT.yvr.v.Q, i. 274-277, 
insists strongly on this point ; and. 



in 
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for the sake of the Hebrew student 
and critic^ we have considered his 
aigmnetita at lengUi in (Part IL312). 

309. For the ordinary English reader, 
however, it will be sufficient to say : — 

(i) This is the only instance in the 
whole book of Genesia, where any 
name of pkce or person is (apparently) 
com[X)unJe(l with tlie name Jehovah ; 
it is, therefore, highly probable from 
the first) that the derivation main- 
taiBMl by KoitMTiiffBBBG' entmeona. 

(ii) It ia fnost uyilikcly that this 
place was generally known — (as the 
I>ivine command m t'.2, ' G«t the« 
into the land of Moriah,' evidently 
implies) — known, therefeqre, to the 
idolatrous Canaanites, — by a name 
compounded with Jehovah, when there 
is not a single other instance, in the 
whole Bible, of the existence of another 
name, so oomponnded, in that age. 

(iii) It is impossible that the place 
could have been already knnvrrt fami- 
liarly as * Moriah,' which mean^, aecor- 
dine to H£NGST£NB£fiG, 'appearance 
of Jehovah,* h^nr^ that very * appear- 
ance of Jehovah' took place, described 
in the story, G-.xxii, to which the 
giving of the name itself is ascribed : 
that is to say, it is impossible that 
when Qod said to Abraham, 'Get 
thee into the land of Moriah,' He 
could have commanded Abraham to go 
to a land which was not yet known by 
the name by iMA Be caBed ii. 

310. It remains now to be consi- 
dered what may, perhaps, be the real 
meaning and origin of the name Moriah. 

The argument of He^gsxexbero 
rests maimj on one assumption, vie. 
that Uie * mount, ^ which he supposes to 
be indicated by the name 'Mori:ih ' in 
G.xxii.2, is the same as that * mount 
IVIoriah.' which ia actually meutioned 
in the Hebrew teit of 2Ghjii.l» as the 
hill at Jerusalem on which the Temple 
was built, Hnd whore an 'appearance of 
Jehovah' took place, according to the 
Chronicler, in tne time of David, cor- 
responding to this Hiat 'appearance of 
Jehovah' to Abraham. 

311. Now first', let it be obsprred that 
G'.xxii.2 does not speak of any ' mount 
Moriah,' hot of the 'land ef Hiomh,' 
which la snppoied to have heen well- 



known to Abraham; whereas the 
mount, on which he was to sacrifice 
his son, was not as yet known to him, 
but was to be pointed ont to him by 

God Him*-elf : — 

'Take now ihy pon, thine only son, Isaac, 
whom thou lovL>>t. aii'l trot thet- into the land 
of Moriah, and offer hiza there for a burnt* 
offering, upon on* if tkt moutOaitu mhieh I 
will Ml thee ((/.' 

312. A^rain, the narrative savf, f.H, 
that Abraham called the place of sacri* 
fice, — ^khat is, this very mount — ^bj the 
name * Jehoindi- Jireh.' It is veiy arbi- 
trary to suppose that the writer meant it 
to be understood that he did not really 
call it by this name, but by a)ujtlur 
name, *Monah,' — by which name^ how- 
eyer, the whole district round was, 
according to the story in &jaii.2, 
already generally known ! 

313. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that some of (he principal ancient 
versions say nothing whatever of the 
'land of Moriah,' but translate the 
corresponding Hebrew word by * high,' 
' conspicuous,' ' visible,' &c. Thus the 
LXX. hare 'into the hiyh hind,'— 
Aquila, ' into the conspicuous land,* — 
Symhachus, ' into the land of the 
vision,' not (NJB.) 'into the land of 
the vision o/tTisAoewV — the Vulgate, in 
terram i^si^ts,,*into the land of vision.' 

314. But the fact is, that in only one 
single place of the O. T., viz, in the above 
psssage of the Chronieles, written (222) 
two hundred years after the GaptiTity, 
is the name Moriah, whatever may 
be its meaning, applied to the Temple 
Hill at -all. In all earlier writings 
after the time of Solomon, in the lator 
Psalms, and in the Prophets, the hill, 
on which the Temple stood, is without 
excejition called Z'on. Wherever men- 
tion la mode of the Sanctuaxy, Jeho- 
Tah's earthly dwelling-place, Zion ia 
invarial>ly named, never ence Moriah. 

3lo. The following are some of the 
passages of Scripture, which prove 
that 5ie Temple, as well as the Taber- 
nacle was bnilt on Mount Zion. We 
omit many, where ' Zion * may be un- 
derstorKl as standing for the whole city 
01 J erusaiem, and also a multitude of 
passages whidi ocenr in the JMms, 
since it night be disputed whether 
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these were written before or afUr the 

ibTB of David. But Thbufp truly 

observes. Ancient Jerusalem, ji.24 : — 

It oannot be denied tTint the idea of * holi- 
ness* i« inseparably connected with the niime 
SEion; aod, if Zion was the Tcmplc-HiU, it is 
easily seen wby Jemsalem, as the boly city, 
dionld h6 called by this name : but, bad Zion 
been fxactly the part of the city in which the 
Temple did tu4 stand, then the use of the 
nsvw Zion to convey the idea of boliness, be- 
comes absolutely inexplicable. 

316. The following passages from 
the Prophets were certainly written 
while the Temple was still standing, 
and they refer plainly to the Sacred 

Mill itself, and not to the city. 

* Blow ye the trumpet in /^ion, and sound 
sn alarm in my holy mountain Joelii.l. 

* So shall ye know that I am Jehovah your 
Qotl, dtrtlling in Zion, my holy mountain.' 
Joel iii.lT. 

* Upon Jfoiint Zion shall be deliverance, and 
there shall u> Ob.l7. 

' Jehovah of Hosts, which dieeUt^ t» Mount 
Zion.'' Is.viii.l8. 

' The place of the Name of Jehovah of Hosts, 
the Mount Zion.' I8.xviii.7. 

* Jehovah shall reign over them in Mount 
Xtontrom iK'Uct'forth.even forcvfr.' >[ic.iv.7. 

317. In t!io following passafres T'l'innt 
Zion is expressly distinguished fruin 
the whole city of Jemsalem. 

' In Mount Zion and in Jernsslem Shall be 
delireranoe.' Joel ii.32. 

'When Jehovah hath i)erfonned His whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerosaleni.' 
L=.x.l2. 

' When Jehovah of Hosts shall reign in 
Monnt Zion and in Jenisnlem.' Ip.Txiv.*>8. 

So, too, after the return from the 
Captivily and the rebuilding of the 
Temple, we read, Zech.viii,3 — 

•Thus saith Jehorah, I am returned unto 
Zion, and will dwell in tlio niidst of Jeru- 
salem ; and .Tcmsalem shall iK call'xl a city of 
truth, and the mountain of Jehovah of Hosts, 
the holy mountain : 

wbwe the parallelism of the Hebrew 

poetry sh-iws that 'Zion' is the 'moun- 
tain of Jcbovalt, the holy mountain.' 

318. Again, iu the time of the Mac- 
cabees we read : — 

* Up<Jii tlii^ all the host aH-^cmMod them- 
selves together, and went up into Mount Sion ; 
and when they saw the sanctnjury da-^olatr 
nrid the altar profaned, and the gates burned 
up. and shrubs jrrowinjf up in the courts, m in 
i\ forf-^t.or ill one of tlio mountain?, yea, and 
thf Prit.'sts' chambcTB pulled down, &lc.' 1M. 
tv. .17,38. 

* So they went up to Monnt Sion with joy 
and gladness, wliere they offered burnt-offer- 
ings, ^vc' l.^^.v..vL 

* After this went JKicanor up to Mount Sion . 
and tiiere estne outof the esnotnary certain 



of the Priests, Ite.' IH.vli^; see also *X 

will bimi np this Hon<*<\* r.SS. 

* So then they wrote it on tables of bras3. 
which they set upon pillars in Mount .Sion, 
11LjciT.37 ; comp. 9.48, ' 8o they oooimanded 
tbat this writinfir shoold be init In tables of 
bra«s. and th.it they should Ik? pct up within 
the compass of the Hanctuary in a conspicuous 
plaoe.* 

319. It is true that in t'lis jpe the 

* city of David ' was evidently distin- 
guished from ' mount Zion ' ; since the 
Syrian king's forces held a strong 

* tower' in the ^city of David,' lK.ii. 
3l,vi.26,vii.32. xiii.49,52,xiv.7,36, while 
thf Jf^vs fortified the 'mount Zion,* 
IM.iv.Ou, vi.7, 26,48,51, 04,61.62, x.ll, 
xui.o2 ; whereas Zion is called the 
♦city of David,' in 2av.7, iK.viii.l, 
lCh.xi.5. Perhaps, the ' dty of David ' 
with its ' tower ' occupied the site of 
the old Jebusite fortress upon the north' 
em end of Mount Zion ; whereas the 
*Siuictuaiy ' was bnilt upon the wuthem 
eminence oftheM7«€ Mount ; and hence 
we read. lM.xiii.52. of the 'hill of the 
temple that was the tower.' But, how- 
ever this apparent discrepancy may be 
explained, and whatever view may be 
taken of the Chronicler's solitary note 
of the name ' Moriah * heincr (?iven to 
the Temple-Hill, it may be considered 
as certain, from the above evidence, 
that both the Tabernacle and Temple 
were built on mount Zion, which fact 
we shall find to be of some importance, 
in considering the age of certain of the 
Psalms. 

320. Although, therefore, the name 

Moriah may have bi en eommoidy used 
for the Temple-Hill in the Clirouieler's 
days, (though this must be considered 
donbtful,) yet the fact above stated 
leads us at onoe to two conclusions 

i\) That no writer of later days, 
before the Captivity, could have 
written this story of Abraham's sacri- 
fice, introducing the name Moriah, in 
order to attach celebrity to the Temple- 
Hill : since such a writer would surely 
iiave sought to attach such honour to 
tlie name of Zion ; 

(ii) That the Jews, from David's 
time and downwards, never conld have 
understood the hill of Abraham's sacri- 
fice to have been moimt Moriah, the 
Temple-HOI ; since then the Psalmists 
and Prophets would surely have made 
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free use, or made use occasionally, of 
this name Moriali, md not of Zion ex« 
clusively. As it is, there is no indica- 
tion in the Bible, except in this one 
very late notice of the untrustworthy 
Chronicler, that tlie Temple-Hiii was 
ever zeell j called by thia name. 

321. The reader's attention may 
now be called to the following extract 
from Dran Stanley's Sinai and Faies- 
tine, 5>;2dO-260. 

What is affirmed by the (Jentile tradition, 
with r^ard to the connection of Gerizim 
with Melchizedek, is affirmed by the Samari t nti 
traitition, with regard to its connection with 
the sacrifice of Isaac. * Beyoiul all doubt,' 
(this is the form in \vl:ich tlie story is told 
amonsst the Samaritans themselves,) ' Isaac 
WM oaaeA on Ar^Oerislni. Ahimman said, 
• Let MS go np, and sacrifice on the mountain.' 
He took out a rope to fasten his ; but 
I&aac said, 'Nol I will lie still.' Thric-ethc 
knife rafnsed to cat* Then God ficom heaven 
callfld to GkdMel, 'Chi down, and nve Imuk;, 
or I will destroy thee from among the angels.' 
From the seTenth heaven Gabriel called, and 
pointed to the ram.' The place of the ram's 
oapture is still shown near the Holy Place. 
The Jewish tradition, as represented by Jo- 
■ophtts, trail frrs the scene to the hill, on 
which the Temple was afterwards erected at 
Jerusalem ; and this belief has been per- 
pctnated in Christian times, as attached to a 
spot in the garden of the Abyasinian Convent, 
not, indeed, on Mount Moriah, Vi.t imme- 
diately to the east of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with the Intention of connecting 
tho cacrifioe of Isaac with the Crociflxion. 
An ancient thorn tree, covered with the rags 
of pilgrims, is still shown as the thiolcet an 
which the ram wm oaaght. 

But the Samaritan tradition Is oonfinned 
by the circumstances of the story. Abraham 
was 'in the land of the Philistines,' probably 
at the extreme south. From Beersheba to 
Gaza he would probably becoaoelTed to move 
along the Philistine plain ; and tlien on the 
morning of the third day he would arrive in 
the plain of Sharon, exactly where the mas- 
sive height of Gerizim is visible 'afar off ;' 
and from thence half a day would bring him 
to its summit. Exactly t^nch a view is to be 
had in that plain ; and, on the other hand, 
no such view or impression can fairly be said 
to ezfsfc on the road from Beenheba to Jeara- 
Fnlem, even if what is at most a journey of 
two days could be extended to tliree. The 
towers of Jeniralem are, indeed, seen from 
the ridge ol Mar SUas, at the distance of 
Hiree mOes. Bnt there is no eievatUm, 
nothing oorre^ponding to the ' place afar oflf, 
to which Abraham ' lifted up his eyes.' And 
the special locality, which Jewish tradition 
has assigned for the phtce, and whose name is 
the ehm gnerantee ror the tradition, — ^Monnt 
Moriah, the ITill of the Temple, —is no^ ritible, 
till (he traveUtr is cUm upon it, at the t^uthem 
edge of the ynOHf of Hinnom, from trhence 

^htf ^0Qifc|| CftftN^ ^J(0(t i^JW^f ^flMB^MOJa 



322. The same author writes as fol- 
lows, Leeturet on the JiwUh Ckureik, 

p.48,49 :— 

From the teats of Beersheba, he set forth 
at the rldng of liie son, and went unto the 
place of which God had told him. It was not 
the i^lace Avliich Jewish tradition has selected 
on Mount Moriah in Jerusalem,— etUl less that 
which Christian tradition shows, even to the 
thicket in which the ram was caught, hard 
by the Church of the Holy Sqpulchrc - till 
less that which Mussulman tradition indicates 
on Mount Arafat, at Mecca . Bather we mnst 
look to that ancient Sanctnnry of which I 
have already spoken, the naLural altnr on the 
summit of Mount Gerizim. On that ^-pot, at 
tliat time the holiest in Palestine, the criaia 
was to take place. One, two. three daysT 
journey from Beersheba,- in the ii^tance the 
high crest of the mountain appears. And 
' Abraham lilted 19 hls eysB aod saw the plaoo 
afar off.' 

323. To the above I wiii add the 
following Kmarkfl. 

(i) It ia mnflh mora probable that 

the site of such a sacrifice would be 
laid iij>on the * smooth sheet of rock * 
upon the top of Mount Gerizim, in a 
central Bituation, viaible^ aa the Table 
Moimtain near Maritzburg in Natal, 
like a hup-p Ti;>tiir:tl altar, to all the 
country round, yet where the tran-sae- 
tiou would be private and concealed 
from men's eyes, than on the low hill 
of the Temple, in the southern district 
of Judali, and in the ijumediate ntigh» 
bourhood of the Jtbusite city of Jer^t- 
sal^m, if not, indeed, actually included 
within its circuit, for Arannah the 
Jebusite lived upon it in David's days, 
and his family maj have lived there in 
Samuel's. 

(ii) In D.xu30 we read of Mount 
€^rinm and Vonnt Ebal : — 

'Are th 'v not on the other side Jonian, by 
the way where the sun goeth down, in the 
land of the Osnaanftes, whidi dwdl la iSb» 
champnitrn over against Gilgal, beside the 
tertbmUis (E. V. * plains ') o/ Morth ? ' 

But there was evidently^ one tsij 
remarkable hill or mountain in tha^ 

land, since in .Tu.Tii.l we read of the 
host of the ^Nlidianites being *on the 
north side of the hUl of Moreh, in the 
yalley.* Now Gerisim was noted, both 
as the highest, and also as one of the 
most ff riile, of the hills of that district. 
May not Gerizim and Ebal have been 
• the mountains' of the ' land of Moreh,* 
one of which waa to be pointed out to 
Abraham? 

(iii) Ifoieh was already distill* 
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guiabed and hallowed as the place 
where Ahuam first halted, after his 
entrance into the land of Canaan, 

a.zii.a, — 

'And Abnun p ee wJ tfaoKNigh the land onto 
the place of Sichem, vnto tiM imtMk (KT, 
•plain') ofMoreA.' 

It wa% therefore, cloaely connected with 
thelifeof Afarsham^whereasthe 'mount ' 

at Jerusalem was wholly ^ifntnge to it 
324. The latfT Jews may haye had the 
same reason for comipting tliis piuitMge 
in Geneaia, by changing *Moreii' into 
' Mori ah/ ao aa to draw awBT attention 
and honour from thp famous, or, in 
their view, infamous, .Samaritan moun- 
tain to their own Temple-hill, they 
had for making the change iBDjQmi.4, 
Jo.viii.30, whwe, according: to Ken- 
KicoTT, Diss.ii.c.l, they have really 
changed the original GeHziin^ which 
still stands in the Samaritan copies of 
the Pentateuch, into Ebal, By this 
change, — instead of Geriaim, the mount 
of hlessing, D.xxvii.l2, on which Jo.«^hua 
liimself, with the royal tribe of Judah, 
the prieatly tribe of Iiovi, and his 
own tribe of Joseph, weore to stand 
• to bless the people,* i'..l2 — they hare 
made Ehal, tJie mount of eursiiig, 
L>.xxTii.l3, to be the mount, on which 
Joahna and all larael were to boild an 
altar, and oflfer peace-offerings, and eat 
there, and rejoice before Jehorah their 
God, and set great stones, with the 
Law engraved upon them, to remain as 
arecoid for all fotnre agea. 

CHAPTEB X. 
iHB Rama ilohim mxd naotMM, 

825. Tbb word Elobxh is a plural 

nonn, — derived, it is supposed, from a 
rt'ot, which still exists in Arabic, mean- 
ing 'to fear, dread, tremble.* Hence 
the word meana properly 'fear,' then 
'object of fear*: comp. G.xxxi.42,63, 
where Go<l i** en lied 'the Fear of Isaac.' 
Hence it follows that^lohini, by virtue 
of its original meaning, is the general 
name for Deity in Hebrew, and may 
l.e used, aooordingly, for a heathen 
God, 

326. It is, therefore, quite a mist^ike 
to think of proving the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as some do, from the &ct, that 
Ebhim ia a ^unU name. It ta troe, 



this plural noun is generally used with 
a aii^^ttlar verb, — but not alwaya; for 
it occurs with a plural verb in G.xx.18, 
and with a plural adjective or participle 
in Jo.xxiv.l9,Ps.lviii.l2. Aad,a8 above 
mentioned, it ianaed of an idot, — Dagon, 
lS.v.7, Astarte^ lE.xL5, Baalzebub, 
2K.i.2,3,6,— as well as of the True God. 
It is, therefore, inost proV>ably, a phtralis 
ixcelkntiat according to the veiy com* 
mon Hebrew idiom, by whidi a plural 
noan is used to express a superlative 
degreeof excellence of any kind. Thus 
we have^ 

' A omd VaUi* Is.xlx.4.— * If I am a lord*, 
where Is my fear?* Slril i f^, ' the T[olvOnf\«,' 
Fr.xi.lO, Hn«!.!d.l2,— 'G*>d my Makers' Job 
xxxv.lO,— ' Keinember thv Creator*,' £oc.:dL 
1,— 'thj fiasband* is thv MakerV l8Jiv,A/* 
' J^vah ia fchj Keepers, P8.cxxi.&. 

So, too^ Adonai, *Zorci^'-ao often used 

for God, is plural; and in D.x.17 we 

have the double plomL 'Loida of 

lords.*^ 

327- The name 'Jehovah,' however, 
is never used of a heathen god. It is 

the proper Personal Name of Him, who 

is declared to be emphatically tlie cove- 
nant God of the Hebrew people, — 

* Jdicvah the Qod of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, T-^.iac, and of Jiu-oli,' E.iii.lfi, — 
•Jehovah, the cJod of the Hebrews,' ». 18,— 

* Jehovah, your God,' vl.7. 

Hence it is never used as an appcUa- 
tive, as Elohim often it*. Thus W(; may 
find it written, ' thy Elohim,' ' Jehovah, 
yoor Elohim,' frc.bnt not 'thy Jehovah,* 

* Elohim, our Jehovah.' 

328. In E.iii.14, 'I am that I am,* 
we find explained, apparently, the deri- 
vation of liie name, ' Jehovah,' according 
to the writei^a view, from the Hebrew 
word havah, *to be.' Whether this bo 
the true origin of the ^^;icrcd Xamo 
or not, it appears to havi* been that 
which approved itself to the writer of 
£JiLl4. 

And, thus derived, the name ' Jehorah* 

maybe considered to mean ' HE IS,* in 
opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, 

* wnich are not,' which are * no gc iH,* 
Is.xxxvii.l9, and to represent, in the 
mouths of mm, the 'self-existentBeing,* 
the ' Eternal,' the 'Living God,' 'Who 
was, and is, and is to come,' Rev.i.8 ; 
whereas * I am' oonld only properly be 
used, as in £.iiL14, by the Divine Bein$ 
Himaelf. 
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329. The Blokist, then, represents 
this name 'Jehovah' as haviuo: been 
first announced to Mose? and the 
Israelites at the time of tht* IJxodus. 
And be careAilly avoids usin^ it in all 
the foregoing part of the story from j 
Adam do^wards, through the times 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
to that of Moses. The Jehovisl uses it 
freely all along. And^ without giving 
any account of its first introduction, he 
puts it in the mouth of Eve, G.iv.l, 
and remarks incidentally that, as 
early as tha time of Enos, * men began 
to call upon the Name of Jehovah,* 
aiv.26. 

330. The question now to be con- 
sidered is, which of these two writers 
gives the true account, or, rather, is 
either statement correct ? Does not the 
TCiy existence of this discrepancy sug- 
gest the probability of neither version of 
the story being the right one ? May it 
cot be possible that the Elohist wrot^ at 
a time when the word was new, — when 
it had only been recently introduced, 
as the 7tatiofial Personal Name for the 
Divine Being, with the view of drawing 
more distinctly the line of demarcation 
between the people of Israel, — now first 
gntlirr^^d under a king, and 110 Innrrer 
living in scattered, separatt, tribes, — 
and the idolatrous nations round 
them? 

331. May not the Elohistic writer, 
wishing to enforce the adoption of this 
Kame, liave composed for the purpose 
this portion of the Mosaic story, while 
the later Jehoristt writing when the 
Name, though not, perhaps, even yet in 
common every-day use. was beginning: 
to be more <z« nerHUy known, and was, at 
uU events, familiar to himself, uses it 
freely from the first? And may not 
thrae later passages have been lidoided 
info one with the original nf\rrative, 
either by the Jeliovist himseit, if he 
■was merely an interpolator, or by some 
later editor, if the Jehovist was an in- 
dependent writer, without its being per- 
ceived, or. at I»'ast, without itsbeing/t/^ 
Vivy stronglt/f that a contradiction was 
thereby imported into the narrative, as, 
in fact, it was not perceived that G ii 
eontriidi^tcd G.i, and that O.vii con- 
tradicted U.vi, and so iu many other 



instances, of which we shall hare to 

take account hereafter? 

332. In suggesting this, we assume, 
of course, that, from what we have al- 
ready seen of the nnbistorieal cbaiacter, 
generally, of the aoeonntof UieEacodus, 
it is no longer necessary to believe that 
the name Jehovah really originated in 
the way described in E.tL Yet it must 
haTe originated in some way, — at some 
time or odier, — ^in the resl history of 
the Hebrew people, just as the Zuln - 
Name for the Creator, Unkuhmkulu, 

' the Great-Great- One,' must have beeu 
first used by some deep-thinking person 
in some part or other of thtir past his- 
toiy. Is it not possihh then, th:!t the 
Name Jehovah may have been first 
employed by such a man as Samuel, 
in order to mark more distinctly the 
difference between the Elohim of the 
Hebrews and the Elohim of the nations 
round them, and make it more difficult 
for them to fall away to the practice of 
idolatry ? 

333. Certainly, it would be much 
more easy and natural to suppose, if 
that were supported by the actual 
evidence in the case before us, that 
Samuel, or whoever else composed the 
Elohistic document, found the Name 
already in use among his people, and 
with some legendary traditions attached 
to it, as to the way in which it was first* 
made known to them by Moses, durii^j; 
their march through the wlldernfSB. If 
it were right to wish any fact of historj' 
to be other than it i-ealiy is, one would 
rather desire sudi a solution of the pre- 
sent difficulty, and gladly embrace it, 
Eut a firm and honest adherence to the 
results of critical enquiry, as set forth 
in the following chapters, does not, in 
our jndgmoitr allow of our maldng this 
supposition. They seem to compel us 
to the conclusion, that the Name was 
really new to the Hebrew people in 
the days of Samuel ; and, if m, we can 
scarcely avoid the inference that he 
himself must have first adopted it. 

334. In that case, he ma}' have 
written the account of the revelation 
to Moses in E.Ti, with the view of 
accounting for the origin of the Name, 
and may have carefully abstained from 
using it in his narrative, until it was 
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thfii^ at it w«re^ introdueed with antho- 
rity. We may conceive that the sheets 

of parchment or prtpyrus, on which the 
old Seer had inscribed, as best he could, 
the early annals of the Hebrenr history, 
were left at hia death, — ut^ifimtked, pro- 
bably, — in the handa d the members of 
hi» * School,' for whose instruction, in 
fact, they were, as we suppose, com- 
posed in the first instance, though their 
Teaeher^alaxge and patriotiemind wotild 
embrace, no doubt, the who]^ population 
of the land, whom he hoped gradually 
to reach by means of their influence. 

335. This unfimshed work, then, 
would fall natoially, after the Seer's 
death, into the custody of some disciple 
of Samuel, one of the ' Prophet.s ' of his 
' School/ such, for iui^tance, as Nathan 
€v Gad, — ^not exactly, ther^oie, a eon' 
temporary of the Seer, so as to have 
shared in his counsels from the first, 
and to have taken a deep personal in- 
terest in the original plan, — and. yet 
living at a time so near to kit time, 
that the Name, Jehovah, though well- 
known to those of higher mind, such as 
David and the Prophets and Priests of 
his age, was not yet thoroughly ^<>2>2<- 
laritid, waa noti therefore^ uwd as 
fiuniliarly aa the old name Ek>him, in 
the common «r>eeef! of the people .at 
larpe, nor compounded freely in their 
Pruper Names. And he, who had al- 
ready, perhaps, witnessed the actual 
growth of the history under his mas- 
ter's hands, and !iad imbibed. %ve r<vAy 
suppose, some portion of his npirit, 
might very properly seek to carry on 
and perfect so interosting and .useful 
a work ; he might even have been 
ohai^ged by the dying Seer himself to 
do so. 

336. Accordingly, hb may have done 
his heat to this end, either by writing 

a separate narrative, which at first 
existed in an independent form, but 
was incorporated by a later editor with 
the Elobistic document, or by directly 
interpolating the original story, making 
additionshere and th* n- from any sources 
at his command, illustrating, amending, 
enlarging, and, perhaps, at times abridg- 
ing it, and filling up the latter portion of 
the narrative, which was left, perhaps, 
altogether inoompLete. Such a writer 



as this, accustomed from his youth up- 
wards, as one of Samuel's pupils, to uao 

habitually, in his common dis(v>nrse, the 
name Jehovah, as the Pnjper Name of 
the God of Israel, might nut adhere to 
this peculiarity of the earlier narratiTe, 
but might use the name Jehovah freely 
from the firfft, and might, indeed, desire, 
or think it best, to represent it as a 
Name known to pious worshippers from 
a very early age. 

337. Should it further appear, as I 
believe it will, that there is very little 
in the Pentateuch after E.vi which 
really belongs to the Elohist, who seems 
to have either brought his story to a 
close very abruptly, or to have left it, 
towards the conclusion, in a very in\- 
perfect and defective state, there would 
have been the less reason for this se- 
cond writer to have considered it in- 
cumbent on him to adhere ptriotly to 
the plan of the Eloliist. He may, 
therefore, have determined altogether 
to abandon it in his own composition, 
and to represent the name Jehovah, as 
used commonly among men from the 
days of Enos downwards. 

338. In that case, however, and sup- 
posing that he did not compose an ori- 
ginal, independent, narrative, but wrote 
only to supplement the primnr}' ftory, 
he must have retained deliberately the 
^rand Elohistic chapter, E.vi, as too 
interesting and important to he omitted 
in the story of the ^codus^ though aware 
of the inconsistency thus occasioned, or, 
it may be, as above suggested, because 
he did not feel very strongly the contra- 
diction thus involved, any more than 
those which exist between his own ac- 
counts of the Creation and the Flood, 
and those of his predecessor. And so 
there are multitudes of devout and 
thoughtful readers, who have studied 
the Bible closely in our own dsy^ 
without perceiving these obvious dis* 
crepancies. 

339. It would be very natural, how- 
ever, for a writer such as this, upon 
first introducing the Name Jehovah into 
the story, — a Name, i\u we suppose, not 
^et thoroughly ^Kipularised, — to coujjtle 
it with the umihar Name Elohim, so 
making the transition, as it were, more 
easy. Inthisway^perhaps^wemayao* 
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«oaDt for tlie &et tliat in 0.iL4-m.24, 
the fitnA JeboTistic sectioii of liieKble, 

the Name 'Jehovah' occnrs twentjf 
times, and always in the form ' Jehovah 
Elohim,' LoiiD God, — not 'Jehovah' 
only, as in the rabseqiient fl4»elioii« 
which, howerer, as will be shewn hfire- 
sfter^ is due to the same writer. 

340. This circumstance also rather 
tends to confirm the idea, that the writer 
<!omposed H at a time, when the Name, 
thoni^ already familiar to himself, was 
not yet imivt r^nlly emploj-ed, and that 
ho wished in this way to ommend it 
to popular acceptance, instead of merely 
adopting it as a word already common 
in the mouths of the peoplei 

In like manner, the Zulus can speak 
of the Unkulunkulu of this, or that, 
person, or people. In the Church of 
jEngland lussions, however, the word 
uDio has been intioduced for the Nara« 
of God, as specially set forth in Chris- 
tian teaching. And it is not uncommon 
for a missionary to join the two together, 
in spealdng to the natms, in the fonn 
nDio-Nkulnnknln. 

341. At present, however, the sng- 
gestions, which we have made above, 
are only coiyectural, ^cept to this ex- 
tent^ that — 

(i) We have seen reason slieady to 
conclude with certainty (240) that 
large portions, at least, of the story of 
the Exodus must have been written 
loug after the time of Moses and 
JosnnSy whaf ever relics of that earlier 
age may still, pethaiM^ be reCaj&od in 
the narrative ; 

(ii) We c»n scarcely doubt that the 
age of Samuel is the earliest a^e, after 
the time of the Bsodus, at which such 
a history can be eonceiTed to hnve been 
written ; 

(iii) We have observed some indica- 
tions (234), which seem to point to the 
age of Samnel, as the time at which 
some poitions of the Pentafeeoeh may 
have been written ; 

(iv) We have reason to believe (276) 
that Samuel 4nd his pupils did actually 
eniploy themself«s in hutotical compo- 
sition. 

Let us Tiow see if we can bring any 
proofs to bear more directly on this 
question. 



CHAPTER XL 

342. lATit first be observed that, in 
the PMitateuch, and Book of Joshna, 

so soon r\s th»^ Name J^hnvah pro- 
claimed, it appears constantly in every 
page as the ruling Name, the word 
habitoally and most commonly em* 
ployed mr the DiTine Being. This 
continues ^^^^^ \hrovi<zh the book? of 
Judges, Kutii. SaiiiLiol, and Kings. 
The Name le^lohim is also used, but Jar 
more freq^iently the Name Jehovah. 

343. Thus a careful examination of 
esich book gives the following r^-snlt, 
reckoning only those instances m which 
the Name £1 or Elohim is applied to 
the True God, and not to human beingp 
or idols. 
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In Jo. ii.0-!2, the Name Jehovah ia 
put Jour times into the month of 
the Canaaniiish harlot, liahab. In 
N.zxii-'ZnT it oeoofs twtive times in 
tho addreesf s of the heathen prophet, 
Balaam, and Elohim only eleven times; 
nay, he is actually made to say,— 

< I cannot flo bqrond tbe wotd <A Jehovah, 
nty Gocl,' N.xxil.lfi 

344. Thus it cannot be doubted that 
the story, as told in the Pentatench and 
all the other historical books, xepreseots 
the Name Jehovah as being far more 
common in the mouth of the people 
generally than the Name Elohim, ail 
along downwards, from the time of its 
being annonnoed as the special Name, 
by which the God of Isnel woold be 
known to His people. 

34^5. If, then, we have any means of 
testing independently the truth of this 
represeatatioo, we shall thus have light 
thfown, from an entirely new qtistter^ 
upon the question now before us, as to 
the historical veracity of the Books of 
the Pentateuch. If we find, upon cer- 
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tain eridence, that the Kame Jehovah 

was thus habitually employed by men, 
who, beyond all doubt, lived and wrote 
within the period embraced by these 
Books, we shall have so far au agree- 
ment with the Mosaie story, that uiere 
is here no oontaradiction to it^ though, 
in face of the evidence, already pro- 
duced, of the unhistorical character of 
the narrative, even such an agreement 
as this wonld not, of conne, a^ul to es- 
tablish its historical veracity. 

346. But if, on the other hand, we 
find the exact contrary, — if we find 
that, so far from the Name Jehovah 
booff hsbitaally used, it was used very 
rarefyt much less freely than Elohim, 
and often not at aJl, by most eminent 
writers, who must have been familiar 
with the Name, and must have used it, 
if it was really common in their days, — 
we shall have here a direct and palpable 
contradiction to the intimations of the 
Mosaic Books, and a strong independent 
proof, in addition to what we have ob- 
served already, of the unhistorical cha- 
racter of the Mosaic story* 

347. Let us examine, then, for this 
purpose, the Book of Psalms, and those 
Psalms especially, in the first instance, 
which a|^Mar their titles to have 
been written in the earlier part of 
David's life. And let us see if David 
makes use of the Name Jehovah, as 
freely as we should expect him to use 
it» from what we ind in the Pentateuch, 
- -as freely as he muU h*Te used it, if 
the word was in common use in his 
days, and believed to have had set upon 
it tiie seal, as it were, of Jehovah Him- 
self as the Kame by which He would 
be known as the Covenant God of 
Israel. It is true that the titles of 
the Psalms may be— and most pro- 
bably are — in many cases, of much 
later date than the Ftalms themielTes, 
ud are not to be depended on, when 
unsupported by internal evidence of 
their truthfulness. But the contents 
of a Psalm will sometimes confirm the 
statement in the title, as to the oe- 
easion on which it was composed, and 
be sufficient to satisfy us both as to its 
havinj; been written by David, or, at 
leasty in David's lifetimei and as to the 



part of his life, in which it was, most 

probably, written. 

348. Of the hundred and fifty Psalms 
contained in the Bible, nearly half, viz. 
seventi/'three^ are, by their titles at- 
tributed to David in the Hehrew tezt^ 
while the LXX assign eleven others to 
him. Of the above seventy-three, four- 
teen have inscriptions which specify the 
event in David's life, with reference to 
which the Psalm was composed. Eight 
of these inscriptions refer to events in 
his earlier years, before he was king. 

349. Of these eight, six, when ex- 
amined, give the following results : — 

(i) In P«.Ui, when ' Doeg:, the Edomite, 
came and tol'l Saul, and said unto him, David 
is amie to the house of Aliimelech,' we have 
Elohim fite times, Jehovah not once. 

(ii) In P8.Iiv,when ' the Ziphims came and 
said to Saul, doth not David hide himself with 
us ? ' we have Elohim four times, Adffnst 
(Lord) once, Jehovah (Ia>BD) once. 

(Ui) In P8.1vi, wlm * Oie FbUistines took 
David in Crath,' at the court of Achish, WO 
have Elohim nine times, Jehovah once. 

(iv) In Pp.lvii, when • David fled from Saul 
in the oave,' we have Elohim SMen times, Lord 
once, JfibioivA'net wet, 

(v) In P8.1Ix, when 'Saul sent, and they 
watched the house to kill him,' we have 
Elohim nine times, Lord once, JcllOVah three 
times. But, in this Psalm, the <3 qnt»u on in 
r.ll , ' Slay them not, lest my petite forget it.' 
would S4'eni to imply that the writer was lin(/ 
at the time, and, therefore, that, if written 
by David at all, it was composea at a latOT 
date than that which the title ascribes to it. 

(vi) In Pp.lxiii, when ' David was in the 
wilderness of .Fudah,' we bavO ^Vy^^HT" MUM 
times, Jehovah not once. 

350. The above are all the Fmlms 
aserihed to David (with two exceptions» 

P8.xxxiv,Ps.CSliii,to becMsidered pre- 
sently), whose early age is distinctly 
intimated in their titles ; and in each 
instance we see a phenomenon the very 
opposite to that, n^ich the Pentateuch 
and other historical books would lead 
us to expect. And let it bo observed 
that lliis is true, supposing that these 
I'salms were really written by David, 
whether he wrote tbeni on theoocaskms 
mentioned in tiie titles, or not, and 
even if they were not written b}' David 
at all, but by some other person of that 
age. But, if the titles can be relied on, 
(as some writen so strennonsly main- 
tain), it wonld follow fiNMn ijhis that in 
David's earlier days, — at a time when 
he was in close intimacy with the 
venerable Prophet Samuel, with whom, 
IS 
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ire are told, he stayed some time at 
Bamah, lS.xix.18, while a fugitive from 

Saul, and when he must> doubtless, 
harp mingled with the Prophets of 
Samuel's * School,' have heard their 
aaered hymne, and taken part in their 
religious sernces,--»thougb he knew the 
Kame Jehovah, yet ho was certainly not 
in the habit of using it frcehj ; he 
either used it not at all iu his com- 
positions, or vsed it very sparingly, as 
if hr toot onljf now he^inwmg lo use it, 
as if it was somewhat ruw and stmnge 
to him as yet, not so frequent on his 
not 60 lumiiiaj* to his thoughts, as 
tae old and well-known name^ Eloldm. 

851. It is surely inconeeiTiible that 
a mnn, so eminently pious as David, 
should, during a lar^e portion of his 
life, have beeu writing a number of 
Psalms, in which this Name Jehovah is 
hardly ever employed, if the story of 
the ffiving of the Hame is vf aUy true, — 
if it was known to Lavid that tliis 
Kama was first revealed to Moses by 
the Lord Himself, and had the special 
sanction and approval of Almighty God, 
as the name by whirli He chose. to be 
addressed, the proper Name of the^od 
of Israel, — 

' TliH is my Narre fi>r oa-ct, and this is my 
memoriBl unto all generations,' E.iii.ld. 

It can hardly be believed that either 
he^or any other good man of those days, 
could have done thi,';, if tlie Name was 
so common in the mouths of all pions 
and devout men, — even of heathen per- 
aons^yin his own and all the post- 
Mosaic ages, as the history repnesents. 

352. But the Psalms, above instanced, 
are by no means the only cases in which 
the same phenomenon occurs, among 
the Ftalros ascribed to David. For, if 
we examine carefully all the thirty-one 
Psalms of the Second Boo J: (21G), jclil 
to P.s.lxxii. of wliich (iijhtnit, marked 
below with an asterihk, are n-scrilied to 
David, we shall have the finllowing very 
n<rticeable result:— 
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853. The eighteen Psalms, which are 

here ascribed to David, inclnde the six 
which wo h.ive just been considering, 
and which were written, as we have 
seen, (supposing their titles to be cor- 
rect), at an early period of his lif^ 
when, in fact, he was not yet thirty 
years old. They include, lilso, three 
from the middle part of his life, — Ps.lx 
(E.6, J.O), when * Joab returned, and 
smote of Edom in the valley of salt, 
twelve thousand men,' in tlie forty-fifth 
year of David's life,— Ps.li (E.b,j'.0), 
after his adultery with Bathsheba, in the 
Jif til th year, — and Ps.lxxii. (E.3.J.1)— 
or, rather (E.l,J.O), since v. 18,19, are 
merely the doxology (216), added by 
the compiler in later days, to serve as 
a close to 13ook II of the Psalms, — 
which is entitled * A prayer for Solo- 
mon,' and, if written by David, may 
have been composed l)y him f^hnrfly 
after Solomon's birth, in the Jifiy-Jirst 
or Jifty-srcond year of his life. 

854. Looking now at the above table, 
is it conceivable that David should have 
written the above e1f>;hteen Psalms, OT 
any number of them, — in which the 
name Elohim occurs, on the average, 
sevm times to Jehovah oncf, and in 
ni'ti' < f which Jehovah does not oecur 
at all, if th( letter nurae was used so 
freelv, so much more freelv than Elo- 
him, and under such high sanction, in 
the common language of the people 
when he wxole^ as the historical booka 
with one voice imply? Nay, every 
Psalm in this Book shows the same 
characteristic preference for the word 
Elohim. And, supposing as we na- 
turally may before furtherlnquiry, that 
all or most of them are Psalms of about 
the same age, as they are found in the 
satae coIleGtion, and that age the age 
of David, as the titles of so many of 
them imply, it is obvious that the force 
of the above arjrument is just as strong, 
whether such Psalms were really writ- 
ten by David, or by any other pious 
wxiter of those days. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TBB 09 TBS SMCOStD BOOK. 

Z65. But it may be mid 'It is xwf 
poenble^Daj, highly probable — that 
Tery many of these Titles are erronrous, 
nnd that very many of these Psuhns, 
though ascribed to David, weiv tiot really 
vritteo by David at alL' We grant th i s 
foBSjt and we wish it to be ilistinctly 
observed tliat onr argnrmy^t (/,> s not in 
the least depend on the acniract/ of the 
Titles. For our own purposes, indeed, 
ve shonld gladly at once eet aside the 
Tides altogether, and try to make out 
the ago of any particular P^alm from 
its internal e idence. But as Heng- 
STBKBBBO, One of the chief defenders of 
the tzaditionaiy yiew, is so very de- 
dded in maintaining their ootrectnoss, 
it seems bei^t, with Dr. DAvmsoN, u.'2')o, 
to 'assume the alleged Davidic autlior- 
ghip ' as being possibly true, * till in- 
ternal evidence proves the oontraxy.- 
In Older, therefore^ to make sure of our 
ground, it is necess^irr to examine rare- 
fnlly, one by one, the Psalms of the 
Second Book, and see if they con- 
tain sufficient intemsl endence to 
enable ns to- fix them, either upon 
David himself as their author, or else 
upon the age of David. 

356. In Part II (362-428) we have 
gone through at full length a minute 
ezaminatioD of the Psalms of Book II, 
the result of wluch Is as follows : 

(i) There are three of these Psalms, 
vie. Ps.l, Ps.lx, Ps.lxviii, which, as it 
appears to us, may be assigned from 
their internal evideneOr with very nreat 
probability —and, in the ease oi rsAx 
and Ps.Lcviii, with a near approach to 
certainty — to the age of David; 

(ii) There is no strong internal evi- 
denee, saeh as to compel as to a similar 
conclnsion, in the case of any other of 
the Psalms of this Book : 

(iii) But, on the other hand, there is 
no decisive evidence to the contrary; 
and it is possible that aU of them map 
have been written in David's time, and 
even by David himself, — Pome of them, 
as the Titles imply, in the earlii r por- 
tion of his life, some in the middle, and 
some in the latter years «tf it, — and, at 
all events^ by some one of that age. 



n57. AVith respect, however, to the 
above tliree Psalms, li,lx,lxviii, — and 
especially the last two of them, — on 
which m iriiole stress of oar argument 
will be laid, — ^it seemM highly probable 
that they were actually written hr/ or 
for David, and. adopting the Bible eliro- 
nologj, in the Jijty'jirst, J<JTty-jxJth^ and 
fortieth, years of his life, respectively. 
Now, in the first two of these Psalms, 
Jehovah is- not n^ed at all ; in the third, 
Jfhnvah f»r Jah occurs four times, but 
j Kiohini and Adouai thirty-eight times. 
The inference from thisihet would seem 
to be irresistible, tnz. that Jehovah was 
not in common use with one, at least, 
of the most devout anil able writers of 
that ago, unless it can be met by con- 
traiy evidnKse of a very dedsive cha- 
racter, showing as certainly that some 
Psalms were composed, /'V or. /or David 
in the early part of his life, which con- 
tain the name Jehovah as predomi- 
nantly as Psdzviii contains Elohim. 

358. We mustfiow proceed to examine 
carefully the internal contents of each 
of those three Psalms. Few Enulish 
readers, indeed — and, certainly, none of 
the traiditioDary scbbol — would be in- 
clined to doubt thf^ fact of these three 
Psalms being really David's. But 

merely conventional belief will 
not suffiee for oiir present purposes. 
We must> endeavour to make out, if 
possible^' how the txuth xesUy stands 
m this matter. 

359. P8.li (E.6,J.O) is generally be- 
lieved to be, the genuine utterance of 
David's ' broken spirit,' when he came 
to repentance after his grievous sin. It 
appears to me that this Psalm is as- 
signed in the Title to its true occasion. 
The writer does not once use in it the 
name 'Jehovah.* May it have been 
that, in the anguish of his soul, he 
had recourse to the old familiar name, 
Kluhini, as a more real name, a name 
dear to him from old associations, one 
which he had used all along in his 
childhood and youth, and in the better 
days of his ripened manhood, rather 
than to the more modem name, Je- 
hovah ? 

850. Dr. DAVznsoir, however, ob- 
serves as follows, ii.258 : — 
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The flfty-flnt pudm is post-Da vidic. as tbe 
two laet verses prove, — ' Do good In Ttiy good 

Sleasure unto Zion : build Thou the walls of 
erusalein. Then shalt Thou be pleased with 
the eacrifices of righteonsaess, with burnt- 
offering and whole burnt-offering ; then shall 
they offer bullocks upon Thine altar.' It is 
true that they are but lixi-ely appendwl to thf 
preceding oontext^nd are theref oreconsiderod, 
by manj, a Isfcer addition. That hypothesis is 
probably gronndless. The psalm was written 
•t a time when the City and Temple of Jeru- 
salem were thrown down. Both Ztan and the 
uaiU of the capital are expressly mentioned. 
Henoe tba attempts, that have been made to 
force the meaning into union wit)i Duvid's 
crime in relation to Bathsheba. are unwortliy 
of notice. The psalm shows a right sens«^ of 
Bin as committed mainlj aj^st Crod, and a 
tborongh feeling of Hie wortUenneH of ex- 
tern al sacrifices, apart from purity of heart 
or rectitude of motive. "Whether viewn >o 
near the Christian ones were entertiiinoi iiy 
any Jew as early as David's tiine is doubtful. 
A later Chea David aeeme to be reqnired by 
the apprehension of sin. ti.^ well: as the state of 
Jorusalem, implied in the poem. The begin- 

riuR of theBabgrlonUhOioitilrityla tbe pro- 
bable date. 

3G1. nENGSTBNBEB08ay8,u.p.l82: — 

That the Fsahn was oompoaed by David on 
tbe oocarion [of bis feta with Bathsheba], 

appears from the superscription, and also 
from the wonderful agreement of the con- 
tents with 2S.xi,xii. That we have to do 
hoce with a sinner of A^A rank,- is probable 
even tnm <r.l8, *Tben win I teach trans- 
gressors Thy ways, and sinners shall he con- 
verted unto Thee,' — according to which the 
compassion to be shown to the Psalmist shall 
raeiiite benefldaUj throu^an extensive 
oiTCle,— but Quito certain froni the condn- 
sion, r. 18,1 9. That the Psalmist there passes 
on to pray for the salvation of the whole people, 
pre-suppoees that this salvation was personally 
connected with himself, that the people stood 
and fril with him. In «.14 the Pnhnist prays 
lor deliverance from hlrxxJ-rjuUtmess. Such 
guilt David had incurred through the death 
of Uriah occasioned uy him, and Nathan had 
tbreafeenedhim in the name of God with the 
divine vengeanee ftar it. This is tbe more 
remarkable from the circumstances of tlie 
ca=i«^ Ix-inp so singular. Of a true worshipper 
of (lod— [much less of a piou» king] — the 
whole bistorr of the Old Testament ocmtains 
nothing similar* 

862. EwALD, ^. 247, assigns ibis 
Psalm to some time after the destmc- 

tion of the Temple ; Olshausen, p.226, 
to the times of the Maccabees. Hup- 
F£LD writes as follows, iii.^.3 : — 

Aifoind the reference fto David's tin with 

Bathsheba] may be iirjyed the niatiner \n 
which, r.8, &c., the fundamental idea is ex- 
pressed of more spiritual sins, punishable by 
Qod and not by man, and the i$»ner unclean- 
neee of human natnre> Tbe phenomena 
usually produced by those who denv thin! 
reference (e.^. Dk Wsrrs, Himo, Ewald), 



—as the 'disjointed, abrupt, langoage/ tbe 
multitude of sins, and that here we find the 
first entreaty for forgiveness of sin, which 
was already disclosed to David, the obvioudy 
later idea of ' the original sinfulness of man,* 
— are partly without any foundation, resting 
only on narrow views of int»pretation, and 
partly not decisive. Only the prayer r.lH, 
'/or the building, of the toalU Jerusalem^' 
vhieh assumes their dubrueHon, is manifest^ 
irreconcilable with the notion of its having been 
composed by David. Yet is this conclusion 
very loosely appended, and hence it is ex- 
plained by several intOTpreters as a later addi- 
tion. If it is genuine, then the Psalm ntust 
itelong to the time after tbe Babyltmidi 
Captivity. 

363. But we liaye no leteon to sup^ 
pose d priori that such a man as David 

may not have had a deep spiritual ap- 
prehenyion of the evil of sin, sufficient 
to account for his languae^e in this 
Psalm ; and, if so, surely, we connee- 
tion between V.17 and e>.18,19, is most 
natural and intimate. The only 'sacri- 
fice,' which he can presume to bring, in 
the consciousness of his great crime, 
and in the deep sense of Own forgiving 
men^, is *a Inoken epirit' : 

' A broken and a contxite besrt, O God, 

Thou wilt not despise.' 

Yet, if God will Uess Hts dioseiiCSty, 
not fer its gmlly king's sake^ but of ffia 

own free grace, and in His own ' good 
pleasure' will 'do good to Zion,' then 
would abundant and acceptable offer- 
ings be made by the righteous zeal of 
its inhabitants, each as his sorrowful 
and shame -stricken S^t COUld DOt 
think of bringing. 

364. The fact, that the writer was a 
'man of rank* ir.l3, who had been 
guiliy of *mnrder,' v.li, seems to point 
very strongly to David : and the who/p 
language of the Psalm suits thoroughly 
the stoiT of his sin and of his repent- 
ance. In V.18 there seems to Imi no 
reference to the 'walls of Jefntalem' 
being broken down and in ruins, but 
only to their being fetb/e, needing to be 
'built up' and strengthened. The lan- 
guage appears to be used metaphorieiilly, 
(as in Ps.cxlvii.2, 'Jehovah doth build 
up Jerusalem, 'compared with r.l3, 'For 
He hath strengthened the bars of thy 
gates,') with reference to tbe fact that 
David had taken the stronghold of 
Zion, and made Jerusalem his royal 
city, only twelve years before, and that 
there were still powerful enemies by 
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whom his kingdom waa threutoned, as, 
e.g, the Ammonites, 2S.xii.26-31. 

365. Fto.Ix(£^,J.OX boweror, is, be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, as it appears 

to us, referred bv its tJtlc to tho true oc- 
cabiOQ on which it yam composed, and of 
which we read the account in 2S.Tiii.3, 
13, in the faHy^/ifik year of J>tend*B life. 
The fact that in v.7 the writer speaks of 
bis authority rs extending over 'Gilead 
and Mana»iieh,' i.e. the tcans-Jordanic 
tribes, as well as that ttt bis calling 
Ephraim *the itvength of tts head,' and 
Judahhisownroyal tribe, *hi8 lawgiver,* 
seems to point, in our judgment, almost 
with certainty, to David as its author. 

366. Dr. Davidson, however, ii.252, 
eonsiden that this Psalm also 'is much 
later than David's time^' gnmnding his 
con^dnsion upoti these two points 

(i) v.l-3 shew a venr miprosperous state -of 
affairs. The people had experienoed great 

disasters, and were discomfited. The marks 
of the Divine displeasure were imlf^ble. But 
the country wa.s nut in so disordered astate, at 
the time ol tlae Sjrnaa war, as is han mffc- 

MBtcd. 

Ans. It is very possible that David's forces 
were not always victorious, in th^ deadly 
strugrgles in which he waa engaged while 
eatabiiihing his empira, thoach mcb defeats 
may not have been reooided In the rapid 
summary of hi<i x;ili>itiin*iS.viii The whole 
account in 2S.x shows that this time of the 
Syrian war was a most critical time for him, 
as, indeed, Joab's words intimate, ' Be 

of good conrHge, and let us play the men, /or 
our people, and /">■ titr aih .f"/ our (J^'l ; and 
Jehovah do that which seemeth Him good I ' 

(ii) Besides, David ah«ady poeseased the 
whole land of Canaan. He could not . there- 
fore, appeal in v.6-6, to the promise of 

Jehovah, that Ids peopls •hoitid oonqusr and 
poewssiU 

Ant. The language of theee fwmm may only 
rxpross David's confidence that his kingdom 
bhuuld be permanently oonfijmed over the 
tribes of Israel, in aooordanoe with the words 
c< Katbatk« 28.viL4,17, wliero ttaaiKoptaefc lays 
to Mbl, In themnM of Jebovali, * Tnuistiouse 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee; thy throne shall be established 
forever.* And. SS above obiH;rved, tba words 
of v.7 sMOt <n47 sjipUoabla to the tims of 
David. 

967. RintMrriuiBKBO obserres on this 
Bnlm, ii.;».276:— 

' The sketch of the historical oironmstances, 
by viilob tliis Psalm waa called forth diewB 

that it moves within the sams domain as 
P8.zliv. Ps.xliv is the earlier of the two ; 
the sons of K^rah sang [that Psalm] in the 
midst of distraii, probably whilst David was 
abeent at the Bnpbratea; David joUowed 
tluBi fJa ts^iaH mMagt BQoODnr bad been in 



Bomo measure obtained. The warlike, con> 
fldeni tons, tbs Monphant contempt of the 

enemy expressed in r.8, point to a time of 
highest prosperity in the .state. And, in par- 
ticular, the reijfn of Ditn i ir.ihi a;riJ li> the 
curouaaatances that the three hostile neigh> 
bonrinir nations, mentioned in this vorae, 
were all singularly defeated by David, and 
that in r.G,7, the countries on both sides of 
Jordan, and also Ephraim and Judah, appear 
as united in one kingdom, of which kingdom 
Jtidah waa the bead—a state of matten wbldi 
ceased to exUt Immediately after Solomon, to 
whose time, however, it is impossible to refer 
the Psalm, on aooonnt of the prevailing war* 
like character by which it ia distingiiidied. 
Finally, it is evident, from v.9-18, that the 
r ;i!Tn ^^ I r mpoied in viswof saeqMiMlfm 

against Edom. 

368. Even i!^WALD, |).374, who places 
the date of its compoaitioa rfUir the 
Captivity, considers that portion* of it 

are of the BainiHc age : — 

Pslx shows sat once that poetry in these 
sonwMriM times (of the C aptl f tty ) <»lls to ita 
help also the Ibr^ and expression of the 
ancient poetical science : for. on close exam* 
inatiou, there can be no doubt that the words 
from «.6(7),a8 faras the first half of «.10(12>, 
are horn^eti from older, tmdf no douit, 
fhin'itr vyrirj. Whi)^ all the Other wonls quite 
tali iR witti the iaiiKuag^e and state of atTairsof 
this teter time, those on the contrary are 
quite distinct in kind and colouring, subiiect- 
maiter and meaning ; the dfarimll arity a Ul kiBS 
the eye at the first glance. The old passage 
proceeds in the following strain : at the time of 
great pressure in the latt<>r partof David'sUfe, 
wtaentboFliiliBtines fiercely threatened, cooiii. 
3S.V.17-95, xxiiLS, &c., aiMl the king In tlie 
fianctnary hadbe.sought coimsel and strengtli 
from Jehovah, ho records here thaukfuiiy the 
cheering response which he received while 
struggling with his doubts and distress. How 
easily a later writer might apply this to the 
needy and oppre^iod circum.stanccs of his own 
time, is obvious ; if at that time, it is true, 
Philittinet were not exactly the envies to be 

drr:ii!i^t. yv. they wctp hf-nthmiS, and ' PhiHs- 
tmet. ' aiLi LruaLcJ tiiuivaltsnt to ' heathen.'*.* 
Wliile, however, the later i)oet reiwated the 
oracle, as the very centre and life of the 
whole, nntonched and completely unaltered, 
and even prmlucea something of the context. 
(v.9(ll), and the first three words of v.lO(ri),) 
he adds quite a new tntrodnccion, and Vba 
chief part of the conclusion, in his own words, 
— inoonteetably beeanee tbe beginning and 
the remainder of the conclusion of the okl 
song did not sufficiently suit tliid later time, 

369. Oi^uAUSEN assigna tbia Psalm 
to the time of tbe Maocabees^ hut le- 
marka, ;?.263 : — 

That tlM oracle <|noted by the Poet in 
v.S~B is only horrowtd, mw^ In any case 
Ik ;i sumed. That it contained, however, a 
revelation then generally known, perhaps, 
resting on the authority of tiie High Priest, 
and refening to the relations of the time, U 
much more probable than that it is deriyod 
from aDavldio song, ss Bwaxa f nppoMS. 
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HuPFELD says, iii. ^^^.122 : — 
This Pwilm s<'enis to point to the tlmep of 
the still-existing kingdom, but to a later 
time fthan that mdioated by the Title], since 
the promise in the oracle exprepj^e^ tl i lea 
80 common in the Prophets, of ttte veMomtiQii 
of the unihi nf the kingdom, which la preoeclod 
by an account of ttae divUdon of tiie klngdkjm 
•nd it! loriowfal oonaeqaenoee. 

Upon careM consideration, liowe?er, 

of its contentSj and for the reasons 
abore stated, I cannot doubt that the 
Psalm in its entirety is, as Hskosten- 
B9BO maintains, a pradnet of tba Da- 
Tidie iige, and, probably, from tbe band 
of David himself. 

370. In fact, the idea that tht' woixls 
in V-6-8 are supposed to be spoken not 
by Baiid, but oy Jehovah Himself, in 
the ehaiHcter of a mighty conqueror or 
ruler, asserting his supremacy over all 
the countries named, neems inadmis- 
sible, for the following reasons : — 

(i) Although some of the expressions in 
might to exjjdained tbos, yet such 

phTMesas *li(Mb Is mywaatipotyovw Bdom 
will 1 cjist my phoe,' seem hanUy BDOll as 
would Ix' ascribed to Jehovah. 

(ii) "Why should the 'I,' 'my," me,' in r.6, 
7,8, not refer to the same speaker aa tbe * me,' 
In 9.9, * Who wip bring me Into 19ie strong 
city ? 'Whf> v.-ill lead into Edom ?'— or in 
t;.5, *That Thy beloved may be delivered, 
save with Thy right hand, and hear me' — 
which last exprmioiis (be itobaenred) plainly 
Imply tbat a Mn^, or pmon in antlunity 
is spoaking ? 

(iii) Is not the expression in t7.6, ' Elohim 
hath spoken in Hit Holinesa,' inconsistent 
with the notion of His qpeaking the words 
following merdy aa a wanrfor or eovereign ? 
Docs not the phrase 'Elohim hath g^xiken' 
corrcsjKDnd exactly with the common prophe- 
tical formula, ' Jehovah hath spoken,' l8.xxii. 
2A, Jer.xiii.15, £z.y.l6,17, while the addition 
of the words * in His Holiness * is eqniTalent 
to saying, • and He will not depart from it,' 
— eo that the whole sentence corresponds to 
N.xlv.35, *I, Jehovah, have spoken, 1 will 
surely do it,' or to KjcxiiL19, *Hath He said, 
andshall He not do it? or hath Henot spoken, 
and shall Henot make itgood ? ' or to Is.xh i. 
11, *I have spoken, I will also bring it to 

rs ' : comp. especially the change of persons 
LkxlviiLlfi, *I, even I, have gpoken . . . 
and ite shall make Ms way prosperous,' with 
♦Elohim hath f-poken . . . / will rejoice.' 

(iv) Is. not, in short, the argument in this 
Pi^jilm precisely like that employed in P.-?. 
lzxxix.18-87, comp. and see especial] V, 

* Lord, where areThy fomar lovingkind- 
nesses, which Thon sware.at unto David sa Thy 
Truth i^in 77iy Holmes*) ? ' 

871. For the aboye i^sons, it appears 

tome thatthe expteesiAns in t> .6-8 of this 

Psalm are the utterance.^* of the Psalmist 

him«ei^ who relies firmly on the DiTine 



word which has been pledged to him, 
and in the midst of all his present dis- 
tress and alarm, from the disasters ex- 
perienced in the Edomite war, v. 1-3, 
yet trusts in the faithfulness of God, 
who * has giren a banner to them that 
fear Him, to rally to before the how* 
(HuPF., E\v., Oi.s.) i'.4, i.e. who ha.*? 
given them a sure crouiid of confidence 
in the certainty that His word will not 
fiiil them in the end. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

TKB 8IXTy*JUUIlTK FSALH. 

372. P8.1zTiii (E.31, X4), u also^ as it 

appears to us, undoubtedly a Psdm of 
David's age, as the Title declares, and 
we must call attention specially to it, 
as one of parammait importance with 
refereTice to the question now before us, 

373. That tliis Psalm is a Psalm of 
David's age appears as follows :— 

(i) In «.16, ' This is the hill which GU>d de- 
Bireth to dwell In, yea, Jehovah will dwoU in 
it for ever,' we have a plain rrferenoe to the 
hillof jRon; bvtthfs, aswe have seen (32£), 
d ip~ not necessarily point to the Iiabmiaei9f 
and tA) to the age of David. 

(ii) Again, in r.29, ' Because of Thy Tem- 
ple at, Jerusalem,' we have a reference either 
to the Tshemaele, 18.1.9, or to the Temple ; 
and '^o fn r.24 mention is made of the ' Sanc- 
tuary, and in r.35 we read, 'O God, Thou art 
terrible out of Thy holy plac^.' 

(iii) In vM^, weread, ' Ascribe ye strength 
tinto God ; His exoellencv is over IsraeU* and 
• tiie God of /■rr,7<-,' i^^ He f^;it givetli strangtli 

and power wnUy His people.' 

This language seems to belong elesily to 
the time of the undivided kingdom, so that 
tlie Psalm was composed in the days of Da- 
vid or Solomon. 

(iv) But the martial tone which pervades 
the Psalm, r.l, 12,14,30,35, corresponds to tiM 
age of David, not to that of Solomon. 

(v) The expressions in r.27, * There is little 
Benjamin their ruler, the prim i s of Jndah 
with their company, the princes of Zebulun, 
the princes of Naphtali,' betong also to the 
undividfid kingdom, and correspond to the 
time when Benjamin, which, as the tribe of 
Saul, had hv< \\ ti e t iiling trilw in Israel, and 
bad afterwards been ruling again in the per- 
son of Saul's son, Ishbosheth, had now sub- 
mitted itself to David. It may be, theref(3re, 
in a politic manner, spoken of here, aa being 
still 1 f t il n of royal dignity. 

374. This Psalm contains Elohim 
thirty-fine times, and Adonai, Lord, 
seven times, as well as the ancient name 
Shaddai in «.14; while JahoTah ap- 
pears only tmce and Jah twice. Mani* 
testly, therefore^ the last Name was 
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less familiar to the writer .it the time 
when he wrote, than Elohim, at all 
erent8,~ire might almost say, than 
Adonai also ; but it would not be safe 
to infer this last from a singlA instance. 

375. In vA we have — 

* Sing unto God, sing praises to His Name : 
extol Him that rideth upon the heavens by 
His Name Jah, and rejoice before Him — 

or, (Fkbnch and Skinner), 

*&ing ye unto Ootl.hymn His Name! 
Baise a highway for HJm, who rideth 

throngh the desert] 
JsBOYAH is His Name ; 
Exult at His Presence ! * 

It is plain that a special stres?; is here 

laid upon the foct that Goal's Name is 

JehoTah. Setting aside, as we must, 

fnm what we have B^en already, the 

3dbeaie story as unhistorical, this seems 

]il<'o rather to imply that the Name had 

been newly introduced. 

376. In v.l we read — 

'Let IStMm srlse, let Hls enemfes be 

soattcml ; 

And let tliem, that hate Him, floe before 
Him.' 

And here we have almost the identical 

words, winch :ire found in N.x.3/). 

'And it came to pass, when the Ark set for- 
ward, that Ho«ee said, 

* Arise, Jehopoh, and let Thine enemies be 

Ami let them, !3i«fe hate Thee, flM tiefore 

Thee.' 

But let it be noted that the Name 
Jekmittk, in this passage of Knmbers, 
appears as Elohim in fhe Psalm. 

Now, from the general identity of 
thp two passagef, either in tlie E.V., or 
when compared in the original, it is 
certain that owe of them katoem copied 
from the other, 

877. Upon which we note as fol- 
lows: — 

(i) Barely, if the /'jiaimMr drew his langna^ 
from so sacred a book ae the Pentateuch, ac- 
cording to the traditional^ view, must have 
lK*n, lie woiild not have changed the Kame 
from Jcliovah to Elohim. 

(li) Besides, the Kame Jehovah, if it had 
really originated in the way described in the 
Pentateuch, would have been the very Name 
required for this Psalm, considering its cha- 
racter, as the Nmoeof fheOovenant God of 
IsraeL 

(ill) Uoraiyver, «.l of fhe Psalm is closely 

connected with the word'^ that fnllnw. nrri 
has all the appearance of being an ongiiiai 
utterance, pounxl forih by the MIM impulse 
which gave birth to them. 

(iv) But, if the passage from IfunAin* as 
webelisn^was wiitun aft a Istor datethan 



tlie Psalm, at a time when the Xame Jehovah 
was in common use, (which, a])]>!ir('ntly. wius 
not thecase when the Psalm was written,) it is 
easy to nndemtnnd how David's words In this 

Psalm mi -'lit l ave been flr«t u?ed, as most 
commentators siipiwse, when the Ark was 
brought up to Mount Zion, and might after- 
wards have been adapted by the writer of the 
passage in Numbers, with the dhangs of fhe 
Divine Name, as fit wonls lo be used with 
every movement of the Ark in the wilderness. 

378. Upon the whole, we conclude 
that this Elohisde Psslm was written 
firet, and that in a later day the writer 

in the Pentateuch adapted the first 
words of it, — whie'i, Ik^ niuy have even 
himself helped to ciiaut, when the pro- 
cession witn the Ark wound its way np 
the hill Zion, —to the stoiy, which 
he was writinji, of the movements of 
the host of Israel in tho wilderness. 

379. The following expressions of 
this Psalm are also noticeable: — 

* O God. when Thou wentest forth befoie Thy 

people. 

When Thou didat march through the wilder- 

nei^s, 

The earth trembled. 

Tea, the heavens dropped tain, at tiie Pro- 
sen ce of God, — 
Sinai itself trembled, 

At the Presence of Qod, the God of Una,* 

tn7,8. 

'The chariots of God are thonsands on thou- 
smui;^ (E.V. twenty thonsand, even thon* 
sands of angels) ; 
The Lord (Adonai) is among them, as at 

Sinai, in the Sanctuary.' v. 17. 

' Tho Lord (Adonai) hath said, I will bring 

again from Bashan, 
I wiU bring again from the depths of the 

sea,' t».22. 

The references in the above verses 
to the passage of the Red Sea, the 
transactions at Sinai, and, perhaps, the 
conqnept of Bashan, show that the 
rsMlmust was acquainted with certain 
portions of the story of Exodus, which 
might have been already written by 
Samuel, since he died fifteen years be- 
fore the bringing up of the Ark, and 
might hare composed his narrative 
many years previously. 

380. The aboTe references, however, 
occurring in a Psalm intended for » 
public occasion, imply also that those, 
who would be likely to join in chant- 
ing it, must likewise have been familiar, 
to some eztent> with the story of the 
Exodus. These would not, of course, 
be the people gencnilly, but only those 
who would take part in the procefision, 
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— the * sons of Heman, and Asaph, and 
Jeduthuii,' it may be, 'who sliould 
prophesy with harps and pnlteries and 
cymbals,' lCh.xxv.1,6, and who, doubt- 
less, had had their training in the 
• School of the Prophets under Samuel's 
direction, where they * propheaied ' in 
Samiial's time, as weU aa in Bavid's^^ 
tiiat ia^ evidently, sang or chanted their 
psalms of praise, — 'with a psaltery and 
tabret and pipe and h«up before them,' 
1S.I.6. 

881. These *aona of tiie Prophets,' 
then, aa well aa any Bseata, &e., taking 

part in the ceremonies, may have been 
quite familiar with the facts of the 
Elohistic storj', and even have helped 
already, by mixing with their own 
families and in ouer waya^ to com- 
■ municate them in some measure to the 
people. And, indeed, it is very con- 
ceifable that the people may have had 
among tiiem, in a more imperfect fimn, 
the same traditionary remnantaof {)ast 
history, which tlie Prophet Samuel and 
his School may have used as the basis of 
their 'Ekihiatic story;' f.a, P8.1xviii.8, 
' the heavens also dropped,' and Jii.v,4, 
' the heavens dropped, the clouds also 
dropped water,' — and the references to 
the storm of thunder and lightning at 
the passag<> of the Bed Sea, Ps.lzzvii. 
16-19,-^aad PB.lzxviil9,«-* 

'The children of Ephraim, l)«ing armpd and 
carr> ing bows, turned back in the day of 

of which facts we have no record in 
the Pentateuch, unless, indeed, a refer- 
ence may be made to tlw last in D.i.44. 

882. The E.V. of t'.15,16, of this 
Bnlm, is as follows : — 

The hill of God is a* the hill of Boaliaa, 
An high hiU eu the hill of Baahan. 
Why leap ye, ye high hfltot 

This is the hill uhich nrnl flc=iroth to dwdl In, 
Yea, Jehovah will dwell in U for ever. 

Thus transited, the ' hill of God ' can 
only be understood to mean Mount 
Zion. But thia hillwaa not remarkably 
high, and was not even the highest of 
the two hills of Jerusalem. Probably, 
the passage should be rendered thus: — 

A lofty mountain {lit momitain of God) it 

the niountain of Boshan, 
A mountain of many heights is the mountain 

of };a>)iaii. 

"Why leap ye (in your prido), ye mountains of 
many beiglils? 



This mountain (Zion) hath Gkxi chosen to 

dwell in. 

Tea, Jehovah will tabernaole in it for erer. 

383. It is probable, as we have said, 
that few English readers will be dis- 
posed to doubt that this Psalm, as well 
as FisJi and PUz, is really a Bsalm of 
David's age, or that it was oompoeed 
for the occasion to which it is usually 
referred, the bringing up of the Ark to 
Mount Zion. Hbnostsndbbo, of course, 
maintains stiongly its Dayidic origin, in 
common with the great bo<]y of commen- 
tators, ancient and modern. Neverthe- 
less, there are »ome vezy eminent critics, 
as HVFFILD, EWAID, OLflHAUBUT, wbd 
assign to it a much later date ; and, as 
it is a Psalm of so much importance 
in our present inquiry, it will V>e nece.«- 
sary to examine the grounds upon which 
they haTe come to &a oondnsioB. 

384. The matter has been treated of 
most fblly by Hupfeld in his recent 
work, Die Psah)im, of which vol.iii, 
containing Ps.lxviii, was published at 
Gotha In 1860. As this work haa heen 
-so lately issued, and the author has 
discussed in it itt length 'the opinions 
of his predecessors, and has, in fact, 
exhausted the subject, it may be re- 
garded as representing, generally, the 
'views of this school of critics ; 80 
that, having diily weighed his ai^u- 
ments we may assume that we have 
fairly mastered all that can be said on 
^hat aide of the question. I will annex, 
however, all the additional remarks, 
deserving notice, which I find in £WAIJ> 
and Olshausen. 

385. HuFFELD observes as tfA" 
Iowa :— 

* This is a hymn In lofty IjTical stylo, treat- 
ing of the entrance of God into Hit Sanctuary 
on Am,— (under the figure of the trioii&phai 
progNM of a King, who, after oonqnest of 
the oo«nitry, chnoseA and takes porac<«don of 
his plfwC of ri'-i(Unoo, this l>ointr introductnl 
with a retrospective glance at the tirst leading 
of tlw people through the Arabian waste, and 
the oonqnest of the land of Canaan, but with 
allusion to ordinnry victories and triumphal 
processions), — His revengfe upon the enemies 
of Hi« people, and His lordship over the na- 
tions of the earth, who in conclusion are 
required to join in the praise of God. Thus 
much Is in general clear, and Is admitted by 
most modern interpreters.' p. 194. 

'The occasion, which most immediately 
presents it^lf for this Psalm, Is the removal 
of the Ark by David to Mount Zion^ 28. vi ; and 
this ii adopted by most of the andent and 
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Utm interpretcn, to the ttane of Roskm- 

TClher. it is the onlff one. which suits not only 
the choice of Zion in opposition to Sinai and 
the heights of Be-nhan, r. 15,16, and the hi.s- 
torical retrcwpectiYe KlMioe «t tho MurUer 
leading of God from »nai onwards, ai fntro> 
ductory to the triumphal entrance, hut al^o 
the lofty expressions and sentimenti* connected 
with it. ThiB is not at all contradicted by the 
■igns of a warlike character, which aome OOO' 
rider an objection ; since God, as Leader and 
Gnardian of His people, is above all thinps 
Warrior and Conqueror over its foes, and, in 
fact, must first make the oonqneet of Its pliMse 
of settlement in Canaan. Howerer, It it oon- 
tndieted (i) by the mention of the ' Temple' 
and * Jern-ialfin,' r.?1>. Hi) hy that of ' F.u's pt ' 
and 'Etluopia,' as lauiLs conquered and paying 
homage, v.80, (iii) by the denunciation of yen- 
geance a|Km enemies in all parts of the world, 
fmd (iv) bv the whole later character 
of the Psalm.* p. I ftfi. 

And HuPFKLD expreaaes hii«own view,p.l99, 
that • in this Psalm we havi- the hope or pro- 
mise of the return of the Jewish people from 
tne Babylonish captivity, and the reestablish- 
mentof the kingdom of God on Zion in a state 
of great power, — as it is announced in the later 
]baMh,and in close oomapondenoe therewith, 
perfaapa, by the very same author,— in the form 
of aljrlcal utterance, such as frequently occurs 
in the later Isaiali. in single Rpiriuii outburst'*, 
in the midst of the propbetiual discourse, but 
here formed into a complete hymn, the mod 
tpirtied, livtly, and powerful, which wtktmim 
the wkoU coUtetioH cjf tJu Ptalmt.' 

An*, (i) The vei^ ficfc that this Psalm is 
a>imitted to be * the most spirited, lively, and 
powerful,' Hupp, •the grandest, most splen- 
did, moMt artistic,' Ew. ;;.297, * one of the most 
able andjpowerful,' Ul& p.'i^G, in the whole 
book «rf rialms, makes it highly improbable 
— almost incredible r~ that its author, evi- 
dently an original poet of great eminence,— 
* in whom.' says Ols. p.288, who considers it 
to be a Maccabean Psalm, in * spite of the 
difBculties which meet us in the attempt to 
nnderstand it. one cannot but recognise a poet 
of remarkable genius,' — should have been will- 
ing to borrow two sentences from two other 
ancient documents, vu. v. 1 from N.x.85, and 
•.73, from Ju.v.4. If we explain his intro- 
duction of the former by the fact, that the 
words quoted are said to have been used of 
old at every movement of the Ark in the wil- 
derness, — though the Ark appears to have 
vanished after the Captivity, and, therefore, 
it is not easy to understand how even the 
former passage oonld have been quoted by the 
later writer, supposed by those critics,— yet 
bow can we account for bis introducing the 
latAerY Both thess passages, however, aa they 
yjcur in the Psalm, are in c\ri^ ronnoxinu 
with tlie context, and have ail the appearance 
of being part of the original effusion. 

We have shown, in fact, in (440-447), that 
the Psalm WBB,iB idl prahalrflity , written>fr«<, 
and the paesapes inqueBtion miiir^l from it by 
the later writers of N.x.oO and J u.v.4. 

(ii) In V.99, aoooniing to our view, re- 
ference is not made to the Temple, but to the 
Jotemacte just erected by David. We may 



assume that this was a boildiagof sMiieaichl* 
tectoral pntensions, to wMeh the term ' tem« 

pie,* mlgnt be applied, as here — a word which 
is only used with reference to buildingx of 
mme importance, as the palace of Ahab, 
IKjoti.!, or that of the king of Babylon, 
lK.zz.lS, Ia.zsxlz.7. and, oonstantly, of tha 
Temple. But it is aK> ufit^l of the Taber- 
nacle at bhiloh, IS.i.i), iii.:l, bv the writer of 
the story of Eli, though in IS.ii.'iJ it is called 
by the nsnalscpeUation, * Isalof tha Congrega* 
tum.*wMeli u die sallrOMiimdlliroaghoofe 
the Pentateuch. This suggests that the writer 
of 1 S.ii.2:i, may have actually seen with his 
own eyes the Tabernacle of David, and may 
haye iMMi aooastoned fee hear it nomwonly 
spoken of hr the mm *tempio,' wlikk be 

here, nr>corftfa||^»«Mllki to tlM Moitle Tft- 

bemacle. 

(Ui) It ii YmOtf to be «hoag1i% «lisl the 

writer of this Psalm, livinp. as is supposed, 
amidr<t the woes of the Captivity, should be 
predicting here the conquest of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Bat the fact is that in vM there 
xeems to be no reference to any conquest, 
but only to the princes of these regions thotring 
respect and reverence for the glorious, trium- 
phant. God of Israel, and sending gifts to His 
Temple. We know that fiolomon married 
Pharoah's daughter, ; and It Is yery 

probable that relations of some kind, not al- 
together unfriendly, may havecxisted between 
his father and the Court of Egypt. If not, it 
is easy to mderstand how eKpreariOM of this 
kind might be need with nrarenoe to these 
two great powers in the immediate Bfligll- 
bourhood of the kingdom of larael. 

(iy) There amvly Is no reason why a ftahn 

composed at the time when id wils brinp- 
inp up the Ark to Mount Zion. should not 
hii\e contained such words as those in r.'.'l- 
23, denouncing Ood's jodgnients upon the 
enemies of Himself and Hts people. The 
many foes of David's rising empire, with 
whom he was at war both before and after 
the bringing op the Ark, would abundantly 
explain such language. 

(v) So far from the Psalm giving signs of 
a 'later choriit-u-r,' it seems to contain very 
strong indications of an archaic stjyle and a 
very early origin. 

(rt) Its lunurmi^e is often very rough and 
abrupt, and in some places almost uninteUi« 
gible, for want of those connecting Hnks, and 

that polish and fulness of expression, which 
would have characterised a Post-Captivity 
Psalm : e.g. «.1U,11.13,14,17,18. kc. 

(6) It has the phrases, * Sing unto Elohim.' 
».4.32. 'Uless ve Elohim.' ».26, 'Praise ye 
Adonai.' r,32. 'Ble<<.se<l In; Adojiai.' r.lJ). 'Bless- 
ed be Elohim,' instead of the ' Haileln-jah,' 
' Praise ye Jehovali,' which woidd certmnly 
have been found in a later Psalm, more espe- 
cially at the end, as in Ps.civ.cv,cvi.cxili,cxv, 
cxvi.cxxxv,cxlvi.exlvii.e.\lviii,exlix,cl; where- 
as the last of the above four expressions occurs 
only once more in the whole Bible, viz. In v.W 
of the Elohistic Psalm, Ps.lxvi (E.8.J.0). find 
thti tlrst, third, and fourth, are only fouud in 
the Psalm before us. 

(r) As HCPFBLD says, f .197, * tho choice 
and poseeesion of Mount Zion is the veiy 
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centre, the essential and charoL-teristic fea- 
tare, of the Psalm,' which suits well with the 
occasion in David'a time, to wliiolk it i» neiuUly 
referred. 

(d) The mentioi} of ' little Benjamin, their 
ruler/ «.27, seems to oomqKmd beet, aa we 
have aaid (379.v), to the time wlien the tribe 

of Benjiimln had only just been deprived of the 
royal dlK'nity, by the death of Saul, and, after 
supporting for a time the cause of Saul's son, 
Ishliosheth, 28.iL8, 15,35^1, had yielded to the 
oonnsel of Abner, 28.lii.l9, and taken part 
with David. It is difficult to see how thii? 
allusion could well have been mado by one 
^tlng after tiie Oaptlvity. 

U) The mention of /our trilx>s only in v.27, 
' Benjamin and Judah,' * Zebulon and Naph- 
taH,' aa * r op r c e on tativee of all Israel ,' H up- 
FELD, p.28j), is intf'lli^nble in David's time, 
when we obeerve thai the former two were 
the chief ^^oufht^rn tnl>eR, and tlic latt<'r two, 
the chief Jforihtm, while the great tribe of 
Bpfaraim occupied the oentral part between 
them, but Is not so easily cxplninc*! on Hup- 
F£Ld's supposition, ibid, that we have here * a 
prophetical idea of the reunion of the severed 
brother-klngrtoma, and the xeetoration of the 
rraited ktngaom of larmd.* Sorely, Zebulon 
and Xaphtnli coidd not have been taken to re- 
present, a>« iiupi-'tcLD supposes, the ' kingdom 
Israel,* of which the only proper exponent 
was the tribe of Ephraim. In l8.ix.l, * the 
land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali ' 
is not usotl of the whole kingdom of Israel, 
but only of the nortln-m parts which sulTere<l 
in ttie Jlrtt Assyrian invasion, 2K.xv.*2H, 
whereas * Samaria,' or ' Israel ' generally, was 
carried captive in the second invasion, 2K. 
xvii.(). Kurt hi r, t he omission of any reference 
in this IValm to the tribe of Ephraim, as at> 
tending the grand ceremony of the Mnftng 
np of the Ark, may Iw dne to the fart, that 
no represeiiUitices of that tribe tcere present at 
nil on that occcuion. They may, in fact, have 
resented the act* aa an attempt to centralise 
both the government end worship In the tribe 
of Judah, and as a slight passed upon their 
own sacred place of Shilob, even if Shiloh it- 
eelf was at the time in ruins. This would not 
be inconsistent with their afterwarda marching 
nnder David's command,like turbulent barons 
under a sovereign prince, to attack the com- 
mon foe in the great Syrian war, when the 
iMtional safety and exlfllenoe were at stake, 
and when David wrote, as we believe, so 
warmly of that jxjwerful and populous tribe, 
• Kphraim is the streni-'th of niy heat!,' Pa.lx. 
7. We see evident signs of such a diseatis- 
fled spirit among them in the language as- 
cribed to Jeroboam, at the time of the rebellion 
of the Ten Tribes and their wparation from 
the house of David : ' And Jeroboam said in 
hie heart, Now shall the kingdom return to 
the booee of DayM. If this people go up to 
do sacrifice in the house of Jehovah at Jeru- 
salem, then ^hall the heart of this people turn 
again unto the Lord, even untD BAoboam* 
king of Judah,' lK.xiL26^7. 

(/) In P.22 we read 

*AAinal8aid,IwiIl bring again fiom B»- 
dian, 

I win bring again fron flwdeplhi of the 



And these wonis are supposed by some, aa 
OiXHAUSRN, p.294, to Contain a promise that 
God would bring back the exiles from their 
wanderings in the /Cast (beyond the hills of 
Ba^han) and in K(jijpt (over the deep sea). 
UuPFELD, howeverl and Ewau) explain them 
of bringing haidc Into the power of Israd 
their fugitive enemies from all their places of 
refuge, from liashan esu^twan.! and the Sea 
westward, and delivering them up into their 
hands for condign poniahment, * that their 
foot may be dipped in the Mood of their ene- 
miea, and the tongue of their flog< in the 
same,' r.'J.3,— an explanation which, of course, 
suits well with David's time, bat baidlj wtth 
the days of the Captivity. 

386. Hupfkld's arguments, there- 
fore, to prove the later origin of tiiia 
Psalm, are in our judgment to be re- 
▼ersed, as indicating rathm^ its eofUer 
composition. And we may now recnr 
with more confidonce to the usual sup- 
position, which connects it with the 
removal of the Ark in David's time to 
Movnt ZioD,— the ooeasion whidi, aa 
HuPFELD luiDself says, ' most im- 
mediately presents itself,' and 'gives 
incontestably the best sense* for it> 
nay, ' is the onJy one which suits ' cer- 
tain features of the Bnlm. Not without 
reason,, then, as it seems to nfl^ "Dm 
Wettk * reckons this Psalm among the 
oldest relics of Hebrew Poetiy, of the 
highest originality.' 

887. EwALD^ who snpposes Bi.Iamii 
to have been written 'at the dedication 
of the second Temple,' obserres as 
follows : — 

* It bears alHhe marks of a song not flowinf? 
out of an instantaneous impulse and ins^pira- 
tion, but composed with design and much 
sUU for a eirtela end* [the brlnirinff np o< 

the Ark?], p.297. * It Roems an if the poet 
had felt himself nnoqual to produce so lofty a 
song from his ovm resources ; for the most 
beautifiil and forcible paasages in it are, aa it 
were, flowers picked mmi old songs, wUefh 
we In part find elsewhere in the O. T., and in 
part must »inp]M><^ to have been once in ex* 
i^tence. The whole is rather compiled ont 
of a number of striking passages of older 
songs, as a new work firmly put together; 
and since many ancient pa*swijre.s ore very 
abrupt, (as being known, perhaps, to tlie 
singers,) the explanation is often diffloolt. 
Where, however, we have the easily-rerog- 
nised peculiar additions of the poet himself, 
there we see generally this later time plainly 
appear in the ideas, v.4,6,30,82, aa weU as iii 
tne tanifHaffe. So that whoever eomldenitbie 
double nnturc of the contents, and then the 
whole <;haracter of the Psalm, will not easily 
persuade himself that it dates from the time 
of the first dedication of the Temple under 
Solmnon, or, generally, that It was compoesd 
eailiw than tlie time wliMfc flw iMOind Teni|ile 
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wif built. In an blBtorical point of view 
alK> It is worthy of nnt« that in r.28 only 
fomr lay -tribes are nanuHl a.s coming to the 
Temple, which in Solomon's time has no 
meaning. And we learn from this that al- 
ready, 511 B.o.,not only Benjamin and Jtida3i» 
but nlsoZebnlon and Naphtnli.that is. inhabi- 
tants of northern Palestine and Galilee, at- 
tended the Temple on Zion.' ;>.*J98. 

Ant* Aa to the latter point* the explanation, 
which w« hare giTen alK»ytt (391 ,t.^) Heems 
mnch more natimil. "Rut. with re-jp«'ct to the 
/a<«r 'ideas' and 'lauguaKe,' fur which Ewaij) 
givea certain xelannoee, the following are the 
passages in qae^tion as tmnslatH l>y himself. 

(i) V.4, ' Sing onto Elohim, eing praises to 

His Name ; 
Make a path for Him who traTda through 

the desert, 
Named Jah, and r^oloe before Him.' 

Here a reference is siqpiMMed to the later 
laaiab, wbo writes : — 
xL3, ' Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, 
Make— fltrai^t in the desert a A^Amqr for 
our Qod/— 

where the Hebrew words for 'path' and 
* highway * oome from the same root. 
Ivli.l4, * Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare ye 
the way ; 

Take up the stumbling-block out, of the 
wtffm my people.* 

bdi.lO, * Cast up, cast up, the highway, 

Qatbor up the stones, lift up a standard for 
the people.' 

But in these two passages the path is to l)e 
made for the peopUt, in the Psalm for Elohim 



The ex p i ^ess l on seems to have been proverbial ; 

but. if copied nt all, the later Iselsli may httve 

copied from the Psalm. 

(ii) e.6, ' Elohim farlnge again homefhe dis- 

pened ; 

The prisoners He sets free in gladne<» and 
wealth ; 

The rebellious only abide in the waste.' 
Here again, a ruference is supposed to — 
l8.1viii.7, 'And that thon bring home the 

poor that are ca^'t out.' 

(iii) r.20, • Elohim is to us an Elohim for 
salvation ; 

And Jetioviji Adonai has even from death 
a way ef escape (for qs].' 

(iv) r.3v>.T{, ' Ye kingdomaof the earth* sing 

unt^i Klohim 1 
Sing praises to Adonai ! ' 
It is difficult to see what signs of a later 
date are contained in these wotda. I have 

shown abovo (:iS'^.,v.^) that the e xpTO Mtomi in 
r.32 rather indicate the contrary. 

The OOJy Otlier additional argument which 
EwALD prodncea, to fix the composition of 
this Psalm in a late age. is that the expressi on 
first (iiiuttNl from r.2<t, 'Jehovah Adonai has 
even a way of escape from death,' can only 
nlee to the deliverance from the Captivity. 
But surely 8ueh a reference is neither IMOea- 
sary in this ca.'^, nor probable. 

888. EwALD translates j'.30.31, thus: 
* Restrain the bcn<?t of the reeds(E.V. marg.). 
The host of bulls with, the calves of the 
peoi)l('. 

That hastens on with pieces of silver ; 



Scatter the people UiaA ddight In war ; 

That so nobles may come out of Egypt, 

And Cush (Ethiopia) in haste lift up his 
hands unto (iod.* 

And he observes, d.304, ' The wild reed* 
beast (Kon or Uger^ that la, the great King), 
wlio with the host of bulls (mighty otu'-, 
chiefs), and the calves (weaker forcfs) of the 
jieople, hastens thnnigh four to bring homage 
in silver pieces, but, whilst be does this simply 
from fear, ranst flnt be punished and in> 
stnicted, is. perhaps, a doscription of the then 
existing warlike Persian kingdom, whose SJD.- 
bol is the Euphrates and Tigris, rivam On 
whoee reedy banks lions abound.' 

But it can ecamely be thought liiat this 
Psalmist, writing during the Captivity, wa-i 
thinking of the vast Persian Empire l)ein>j 
subjected in this way to the restored kingdom 
of Israel. If the ' beast of the reeds' is really 
the lion of the Euphrates and Tigris, it t>eemi» 
more reasonablo to yupfxist- that David was 
thinking of the forces of the Assyrian Empire, 
to the borders of which bis own dominions 
are supposed to have reaohe*!, t^incp {Vtlomon 
is said to have * had dominion over all on this 
side of the river (Eui)hruteT-),' lK.iv,24, and 
we do not read of bis making the conquest of 
the^ regions Mmw{f, so thit he must have 
inherited the soven>iCTity, such a-j it was, 
from his father David. In that ca-^^, ' the 
tnop of MW might very well represent the 
Aaqnrtan ci4)taini. But it is hardly conoelv- 
able that even David, in the height of Ua 
glory, should have thought of Assyria be- 
coming tributary to himself, or hurrying in 
fear to bring silver-pieces to the Temple. 

Accordingly, Hui'FELD draws attention to 
the fat;t. that the above translation disturbs 
compkttly the parallelism of the Hebrew 
poetry of the third and fourth lines, in which, 
in fact, there exists no paralldlsm ef e xprea - 
sion at present. He understanda, also, (with 
OlA ami others), the ' ret-U-ljcast' to be the 
crocodile, or, jx^rhaps, the hippopotamus, aa 
the symbol of Egypt, and translates the two 
lines in quesChm as follows ; — 

* Subject to thyself the rapacious of silver; 
Scatter the people that delight in war.' 

But r.31, as we have said, seems rather to 
itnply that tho princes of lOjrypt and Klliiopia 
would come with their presents to theTcmplo 
in n /ru'iuli]) way. HowevsT this may be, maA 
whetlicr the Egypt inn or Assyrian king be 
meant by the ' reetl-beast,' or, perhaps, the 
Syrian king of Zobah, Hadadezer, ' whom Da- 
vid smote, ashe went to recover his bonkar at 
the river snpihratss,' 98>v1tf .8, the reference 
is certainly quite as intellifriMe, if written 
in the days of David, as in the time of the 
Captivity, or rather, much more natural and 
intelligible. 

In r.», the ' plentiful rain ' seems to refer to 
the * manna.' which was ' rained from heaven ' 
upon them, E.xvi.4,P8.lxxviii. 24; and in r.lO, 
instead of 'Thy congregation hath dwelt 
therein,' with Kvpfta.T) should be read, • Thy 
creatures (' the quails ') settled down among 
it (the host),' 

389. Henostembibo makes the fbl- 

lowing remarks : — 
Modem criticism has attacked also this 
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PMlm. Many, with BwatJ) at their hcnd, 
^POnld bring it down to a period afttT the 
Oiq^yity,— a mistake which may well fill the 
tumd with astonithmentl The character of 
the langriiage, and of tlie deMription, is raffl- 
cicnt to prove til BfnTCHKR ways, 'From 
itH archaic language, its impreasive descrip- 
tiona, Ito fre«h, powerftil, tone of poetry, it 
belong! amnredly to the most remote age of 
Hebrew poetry ; ' and Hrmo remarks, • Be- 
fore everything else the Psalm, to an attentive 
reader, conveys the impreeiiion of the highest 
crigtniiltlgr* . . The poem awy be pronounced 
imb confidence to be as remarkable for its 
antiquity a<< for its originality.' The Idea of 
EWAU), whioli bf makes of to countonv^t 
these considerations, vis. that the Psalm is 
mada up of • terlM m splendid passages from 
poemn now lost, must be characterised as 
niervly an arbitrary one, at leart so long as 
not one single passage can be pointo<i out, as 
borrowed from any of those pieces at present 
in our possession, whldh wen compoecd after 
the time of Davi*l. 

But the reasons flrawn from the matters of 
/art, refern-d to in the Pfyilm are much more 
decisive. Here it is of great importance to 
note that. e.S7, Zahnkm and Naphtali take 
part in the procewdon, next after Judah and 
Benjamin. Afitr the Captivity, some of the 
deficendants of the t<?n tribes mi >f,'ht Im' found 
united with Jndah ; but assuredly there could 
be no aaeli fUng aa Ibe distinct tribes of 
Zabnlon and Naphtali with their ' princes.' 
During the whole ^)eri(Hl. when the two di- 
vided kingdoms existed in a Btate of juxta- 
position to each other, there could have been 
no union b etw e en Boijamin and Judah and 
Salmlon and Naphtali; and, even supposing 
that they were sometimes united, by which 
Hrmo would interpret r.27, yet, apart from 
theoonstderakion that, next to Judah, ^phrmm 
was the tribe that would have been nauMd, and 
that the naming of the northern and pouthem 
tribes is equivalent to naming u part instead of 
the whole, especially when Ps,lx.7 is compared, 
— ' Qilead is mine, if aaasseh is mine; ^;)liraim 
also is the strength of my head : Judah la my 
lawgiver,'— it is utterly impopsible that these 
tribes could ever have marched m com^ny as 
part of a triomphal pgnninJnn tb the Tattpie 
«t Jcrosalem. 

We most, moreover, go hlglisl tihan the dl« 
irldon of the kinedom, to the time of Ikirid. 
F6r nnder Solomon there was no such war 
and victory as the Psalm before us refers to. 
Further, the epithets applied to Jodah and Ben- 
jamin in V.27 can be explained only from the 
relations which existed in the time nf David. 
The mcnUon also of Egypt, as representing 
the power Df 13m heathen world, shows that 
the Psalm was co mp ose d before the rise of the 
great Asiatlo m-marehies, especially the Assy- 
rian [rather before their coming into contact 
with Israel, for Semiramis reigned 1209 B.C.. 
16<> yean btftnn David oaaa t6 ttie throne]. 
Israd, too, appears everywhere as a warlike 
and victomns nation, oomp. especially v. 21 -23; 
and an event such as that which, according to 
r.l8, formed the subject-matter of the Psalm, 
oould not haw takan ftaoa anbMiwnt to the 
Captivity. 

Tha raasoni which have been urged against 



the Davidic authorship of the Psjilm arc very 
trifling. }5y * temple ' is here meant, in the 
first instance, the holy tabernacle on Zion ; 
and the temple of Solomon is to be considered 
as its continuation. Comp. Ps.v.7,xlviii.9, 
lxv.4. That in c.30,.31, there are no tracen 
whatever of a hostile relation toEgj'pt, which 
did not exist in David's time, and that Egypt 
is named simply as representing the might of 
the World as separated from God, which it 
still did in David's time, and oontinue<l to do 
until the rise [or extension] of the great Assy- 
rian monuchy, is evident fmu iSm dream- 
stance that Cuiji, teiAtWi never teas in a ttate of 
kottUU^ to Jtradf is named next after 'Egyv^ 

390. With TCifefmice to the strong 
Elohistif charact«*r of this Psahn, 
Heng.stekbero obscn^es, and this is 
all that he observes, iL/>.339, — 

Instead of Jehovah, David uses JSIoMm ; and 
this name is the one which is generally used 
throughout the Psalm. Jehovah occurs only 
/incf. r.l and Jab (irice.v.4.]f<. The reason 
of this lies in the misuse of the name Jeho* 
vah, vMeh ehtmged the name, that «nu M$ei^ 
the stronger, into the issal«r(!) In stich pas- 
sages Jehovah is in the hack-ground, and tlie 
simple Etohim [n et | ni valent to Jekomk ^aftiw; 
oomp. the JaJi hlotUrn in v.18 (I) 

391. We have now shown that in 
tliese three PBalms, which there is good 
reason for assigning, from the internal 
eyid4*noe <if tli«ir eontents, to the ear- 
lier part of David's life, the Name 
* Jehovah ' i<? either not used at all. or 
not used as the common, popular, 
familiar name for the Deity. 

Sawly oar own explanatioD of the 
phenomenon, which is too remarkable 
not to be noticed, is the most natural, 
and, indeed, as it seems to us, the only 
rational explanation of it 

392. We have next to consider irhe- 
ther there are any Ftalms, whieh are 
apparently to be ascribed to the same 
part of David's life, and which do con- 
tain the name Jehovah, employed freely 
as the common name for the Deity. 

Here, then, we are met by the two 
excepted cases to which referf nee has 
been already made in (350) viz, Ps. 
xxxiyand rs.exlii 

393. P8.xxxivi8 entitled 'A Psalm of 
David, when he changed his behaviour 
before AVjinieleeh. who drove him away, 
and he departed.' Abimelech here 
stands, no donht, fbr AohlA : and thia 
Psalm, supposing the title to be cot* 
rect, would have l>een written in the 
tw€nti/-siv<nth year of David's life, and 

yet it contains Jehovah sixteen timcb, i 
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and Elohim noi tmee, — oontraiy to all 

our other experience. 

394. Upon this I remark as follows : — 

(i) Am alnMwbr obnnred, we CMUWt depend 
npoQ theTttie in my case, vnleH It bt sup- 
ported by tho content? of the Psalm. 

(il) HEN(ifrrKNBKit(}, who inristfl very 
strongly upon the ppneral ' correctness and 
originality of the Titles,' (see his note on Ps. 
xxx.l,) comments, however, in this case as 
follows, note on Ps.xxxiv.l : — 

*lt is not, however, to be imagined that 
BwrldoompoMd tbel^alm, when immediataly 
threatened by dan^r. In opponition to any 
such idea we have the qin'et tone which per- 
viuies it ; whereas all the Tsalnis. which were 
immediately caUed forth by a particalar oooa- 
flion* flBV duurBetarind by a gi'Hit deal mora of 
emotion. Besides which, we have the un- 
qaefltionably predominant efTort to draw con- 
solation and instruction for the Church from 
biaownpenonalemierienoe. Fliialljr, we bave 
tiM o^oMtorf artanifemmt, wblcn never 
occurs in those Psalms, which consist of an 
expression of feelings immediately called forth 
by a particular object, but always in those, in 
Which the prevailing design is to edify others. 

The fact is, that David, when on seme oc- 
ca.'iion. in the subsequent parr of his historj-, 
bis mind became filled with lively emotions, 
nriitafffrom the reoolleotions of his wonder- 
ful escape, in reference to wliich he even here 
sayH, * I will praise .Tehovali (i( all times, His 
pxtiise shall be continually in niy lips,' miulc it 
tbe snmndwork of a treasure of edilieation 
for we nwoftbe godly in all agei.' 

Hwcon'Ui BBJto I188 here admitted all 
tliat ia necessary to confirm our view of 
the case, viz. that this Psalm, if writton 
by David at all, must have been written 
at a later period — it may be a much 
later period^of laa Bb ttiaa tlM title 
-woald imply. 

895. But there seems no reason to 
believe that this Psalm was written 
with any reference at all to Dwvid's 
escape from Abimelech or Acfaish. 
There ia nothing whateT«r in its con- 
tents to bear out such a aapposition. 
As HE?fGSTRHBRRO says, so calm and 
artificial a Psalm could not possibly 
have been written at a moment of ex- 
treme periL AttdDaTidpaeeedthrongh 
ao many dangefa In the course of his 
life, that it is very unlikely, to say the 
least of it, that ho would bo still refer- 
ring back in later days to this particalar 
oecamoD,a8 oQeof apecial penland de- 
liverance^ even if the Title would allow 
of such an explanation of its meaning, 
which, honestly interpreted, it cerUinly 
irill not. 

S9dk The Titla being thus shofwn to 



be inaocnate^ we can only fbrm con* 
jectures as to the authorship of this 
Psalm, from its actual contents; and 
these give us no reason for ascribing it 
to BaTid at all. It may well be thn 
thanksgiTing of any pions writer of 
nni^ age, —probably, howem*, of A man 
well advanced in years^ since we read, 
t'.ll,— 

* Come ye children, hearken unto me, I will 
tesoh jon iSbb fear of Jdwvah,'— 

which would have hardly suited David 
at the afro of twonty-sovon, or for many 
years after. And we actually have a 
Psalm composed by David, according to 
its Titles on this reiy occasion, FimtI, 
and in a very different tone, — one of 
anguish and fear, quite suitablo to it; 
and in this we have, as we might ex- 
pect, Elohim nine times, Jehovah once, 

397. Affain Bs.adii is entitled *Mas- 
chil DaTidf a prayer when he was in 
tho cave;' and it contains Jehovah 
three times, Elohim not once. 

On this I remark : — 

(i) There it nettling wbateter fa fhe con- 
tents of this Fiaaiu, wldolilidliB to ilz It to 

this occasion. 

(ii) We have here also a Psalm compose*^! 
by David ' while in the cave,' Ps-lvii, and 
this, AS we mifht expect, contains Elohim 
geren times, Jehovah not once. 

(iii) It is most unlikely that, on the very 
tame oceatUm, David should have written two 
Psalms, in one of which he never uses the 
word Jehovah, while in the other he never 
uses Elohim. 

(iv) As we have good reason to snppoee 
that in fhreariier pint of Ms reign be did 
write PRalme without Jehovah, e.g., P«.lx. and 
Ps.lxviii, we conclude, until other eviilenoe is 
produced to the contrary, that the title of 
Pa^lvii ii iiMMt llkdy to te genuine, and thaft 
of FikezUl Hctttioiis. 

398. And so writes Hkngstbhbbbo^ 

the great defender of the genoiaeness 

of the Titles, iii.;7.517. 

Thnt the situation indicated in the super- 
scription was not the proper occasion of tho 
Pnlm, but t)mt David bete cnaly applies wiiat 
he then exjHnenoed for the edflf cation of 

others, appears not simply from the cxprr-ssion 
Maf*chil = ' an instruction,' in the front of the 
superscription, out of which the following 
words, ' when he was in the cave,' derive 
their more definite import, but still mora 
from the fart, that the Psalm ptands in clof«e 
contact with the rest of the cycle of which it 
forms a part. 

David sef*^ in his despornte condition, ' when 
he was in the cave,* a type of the fntnre con- 
dition of his race and of the Chun h. His 
cave-refleotions he sets before them as an in- 
etraofcioB. Wbcnitmigiitooaio with them to 
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*JehoTah my Elobim.' We hen take 

account only of those which show that 

fhp iLiritcrs made choice of tho name 
which thej would use for tho Deity. 



nil extremity, (this is the posture of afTnirs 
contemplated)— and such mutit come, for it 
cannot go otherwise with the eon tlian with 
thn fntiipr, they ton mii«t have their Siiiil 
to withstand) — they should still not despair, 
but poor out ttadr oamplaint befora the 
Lord. 

399. In short, the very circumstance, 
that these two Pt^alms contain the nume 
JehoTah no often, to the absolute exclu- 
sion of Elohim, is surely a clear indica- 
tion th:it thoy cannot be ranked with 
the P«ahu8 which we have been hitherto 
considering, and which were written at 
an earlier period of David's lifeu If 
written by jDarid ut all, of which thtte 
is no sign whatt-vcr, the}' nnist, we mny 
conclude, have been written towards 
t/ie close of his It/v. 

400. For it cannot be said that the 
peculiarity, which we have noticed in 
certain earlier Piialms of David, arose 
from some idiosyncrasy of his own 
mind, — so that, while his predecessors 
and contemporaries and successors used 
freely the name Jehovah, David him- 
self, for fome reason, refrained from 
usinfj; it as frequently as the name 
Elohim all his life long. At leasts we 
shall find that certain Fanlms, appa- 
rently composed by him, according to 
their contents, as well as their titles, 
towards end of his life, exhibit a 
plienomeiion the exact reverse of thai 
which we have already obsenred, and 
are decidedly Jehovisiic, so that some- 
times the name Elohim does not even 
occur at all in them. 

CHAPTI'.K XIV. 

THE BEMAXNIifG ELUiliiiiC Ti^AI.MS. 

401. That the reader may have the 
whole case before him, we shall now 
give a table of the five books of Psalms. 

marking;, as before, with an asterisk 
those Psalms wliieh are ascribed by 
their Titles to David. We use, also, 
as before, the letters E. for Elohim, 
God, J. for Jehorah, LORD, and A. 
for Adonai, Lord : but we do not 
reckon any instances, where Elohim is 
evidently used for ' ^ods ' or 'jjrince,^,' 
or where it is used in eases in which 
Jehovali could not have been used, as 
'my Elohim,' 'thy Elohim,' &c., or 
where both Jehovah and Elohim are 
u*ied together, as 'Je.^0Tah Elohim/ 
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402. We obtain the following results 
from the above Table : — 

(i) In Book I, almost all the Psalms 
of which are ascribed to David, the 
use of Jehovah isi in ewrp tnatmee, 
very much more oommon than tliat of 
Elohim. The former occurs 265 times 
in the book : the latter 27 timos : that 
is, Jehovah occurs nearly teii times to 
Elohim anee. 



mneh more common than Jehovah. The 
former occurs, in the whole book, 178 
times, the latter, 30 times : that is, 
Elohim oocure times to Jehovah 

(iii) In the first eleven Psalms of 
Book III, which form together one 
small collection, being a}l entitled 
Psalms of Asaph» the use of Elohim 

also preponderates over that of Je- 
hovah, but not so dcciHivt'ly. The 
former occurs 48 times, tiie Litt^T, 10 
times: that is, Elohim occuisjive times 
to Jehovah <mc«. 

In the remaining Bsalms of Book III 
the reverse is the case: Jeliovah oecurd 
29 times, Elohim 9 times : that is, 
Jehovah occurs three times to Eiolum 
once, 

(iv) In Book IV the use of Jehovah 

preponderates decidedly /// everi/ in" 
stance. It occurs altogether 103 times, 
Elohim 7 times : that is, Jehovah oc- 
curs moie than fifteen times to Elol^ 

once, 

(v) In Book V the same is the cft'^p, 
but much more remarkably, except lu 
one instance, Ps.cviii. Omitting this 
Psalm, Jehovah occurs 262 times, 
Elohim 8 times : that i% Jehovah oo« 
curs tHriy'tkree times to Elohim onc€^ 



' (ii) In Book I^ tli every instance, 
the reverse is the case; Ebhim is very 

403. We may collect the above briefly into one view, as follows 

Book I . . contains . . Jehovah ten times to . Elohim orut 

Book II Elohim six » * » Jehovah once. 

— f Psalms of Asnph • • Elohim. /f it • • • Jehovah o/jcew 

\ Othedc Psalms • • Jehovah three • • • Elohim once, 

BiMdciT • • • • • • Jehovah X^lton 

Book y J«llOvah thirty-three 

It is plain that the above results can- 1 405. We have already examined one 



Elohim onee» 
Bl oH ilm once. 



not be accidental 

404. We have already seen that of 
the PBalmi of Book II, all of which 
axe so decidedly Elohistic, eighteen are 
ascribed to David, of which three, at 
least, were very probably written by 
him, or for him, and all may have been 
written by him, for anything that ap- 
pears to the contrary. The three in 
question appear to have been composed 
in the middle part of his life ; and 
others are assigned by their Titles, — 
perhaps with reason, — to a yet earlier 
"time. It is possible also that all the 
Psalms of Book II may belong to the 
age of David. Let us now consider 
the eleven Elohistic Psalms of Asaph 
in Book HI. 



' Pftalm of Asaph,' Ps.l, and shown 
that it may, very probably, be referred 
to the age of David. But expositors 
usually assume that many Psalms of 
this * Asaph' collection in Book III 
were manifestly written durin)? or after 
the Babylonish Captivity. Thus, says 
the note in Bagstei^e Bihie^ Ps.lxxiy 
is * evidently a lamentation over the 
Temple destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar,' 
and Ps.lxxvii is 'allowed by the best 
judges to have been written during th^ 
Babylonian Captivity;' aadPs.1zzix is 
'supposed, wiw much probability, to 
have been written on the destruction 
of the City and Temple of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar,' audPsixxx is * ge- 
nerally supposed to have been written 
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during the Babylonian Captivity,' and 
as to ?« Ittt i^ 'the most probable 
opinion is that it WM nmg st Uiadedi- 
cation of the Seoond Temiptt,* 

406. We may demnr, however, to 
the above conclusions with reflect to 
some of the above Psalms. 

P8.1xxlv was pirobftbly written sftar the 

destruction of Jerusalem, to which event the 
enrwsionB in v.3-7 seem very plainly to 

flanctaary,'— ' They have OMk tre iato Thy 
Sanctuary ; they have defiled the dwelling- 
place of Thy Name to the gronnd.' That 
theae words cannot he referred to the destrnc- 
Iton of the Tabernacle at Shiloh appears from 
tX 'tbit Momt JifMH wtaoein Xlioa haet 
dwelt.' 

So, too, Ps.lxxix must have been written 
after the deatraction of Jemsalem, aa appears 
"by t3ie leagaage of t>.l-8, ' O God, the heathen 
are come into Thine inheritance; Thy holy 
Temple have they defiled ; they have laid /mi- 
aalem on heaps. The dead bodiea of Thy ser- 
vante have they given to be meat unto the 
fewli Off tiw heaven, the flesh of Thy saints 
nnto the beasteof the eartli. Their blood have 
they shed like water round about Jerusalem ; 
and there was none to bury thflB*' 
woxda are quoted in lMaoc«viii7. 

On the other hand, Pb.1xst contains no dia- 
tinct signs of time, but may possibly have 
been written by Da\id before he came to the 
throne, as some expressions seem to imply, e.g. 
«.2, * When I shall reoeive the Congr^tion, 
I diall judge nprighUy,' v.lO, ' All the boms 
Cf the wicked also will I cut off.' 

Ps.lxxvi may also have been written by Da* 
vid. The phrases in t>.l, ' His name is preat 
in Jtratlt and e.6, • 0 Ged of Jacob,' seem to 
imply a time when the people was undivided ; 
while the language in r.l, * In Judah is God 
known,' and in r,2, ' In Salem also is His Ta- 
bernacle, and His dwelling-place in Zten,' show 
that it oonld not bave been written b^ore the 
time of BavH ImUj, the marUal tone of 
r.3,5,6,i2,ie8tiietettte]iiidagriS rather tben 
Solomon's. 

407. As some of the above are pri- 
vate Psalms, tnitten, it woidd aetfm, 
liy some voyaL personage, and tnitton 
certainly at a very different age from 
others of this collection, which refer to 
the Captivity, it would rather appear 
tiiat tlua set ia called *Th6 Pinliiia of 
Asaph,* because the collection belonged 
to the Asaph family, though some of 
them may have been written by their 
ancestor Asaph, who lived in the days 
of Bsvid. We find hete^ bowerer, in 
this Asiqpli collection, some very late 
Psalms, in which the same phenomenon 
occurs as in those Psalms of David 
whidi we haye juat been considering, 
a prepoBdaniioe cf Uie name 



Elohim, though not in the same de- 
gree. 

408. Tbia accords also with the £ut 
that, in the book of Ezra we have 
Elohim 97 times, Jehovah 37 times, 
and in that of Nehemiah, Elohim 74 
times, JehoTah 17 limes, — eontiazy to 
fljl the data of the other hiatorical 
books. It would almost seem as if, 
after thoir long sojourn as captives in 
a strange land, when Israel no longer 
existed aa a mitioii, fhey had begun to 
discontinne the use of the naHonal 
Name for the Divine Being. However 
this may be, we find the later Prophets 
using the word freely again, — Haggai 
(J.35,£.3), Zechanah(J.13%£12),]^ 
lachi ( J.47,B.8). At a atill later date, 
superstitious scruples prevailed so far, 
as to prevent the niime Jehovah from 
being used at alL It is not found in 
the whole hook cf Bedeoiaatea, mad 
only in on»ch^i(flr of Daniel, chap.iz» 

409. There are some critics who as- 
sign many of the Psalms to the age of 
the ^laccabees. But, at present, we aee 
no anficieiit teaaon ibr oeUering that 
any of these Psalms of Asaph, or any 
others in the whole book of Psalms, 
are later than the time of Nehemiah, 
who probably first edited them in their 
present f^nn, in accordance with tho 
statement in 2Macc.ii.l3, that he, — 

« Fonnding a library, mtiifind together the 
actsof th^ Kings, and oitbePropbotB, and of 
Savid, k(s* 

410. It is remarkable that not one of 
the Psalms is oaerMt to one of the 
great Prophets, aa Samnel, laaiah, or 
Jeremiah, the latter of whom must 
snrely have written many in his time, 
which are very probably preserved in 
tiie collection, tnongh not aaqgned to 
him by name. Thua, PB.aDd may he 
one of Jeremiah's, as appeoca from the 
following resemblances : — 

(i) v.ld, Magor misteMb = * fear on every 
side," at in Jer.vi.25, xx. 3,4,10, xlvi.5, xUX. 
29, Lam.ii.22,— fiotfAere eite in the Bible ; 

(U) V.18, 'I bate iMsrd the slander of 
many : fear is on every dde,' as in Jer.xx.lO ; 

(iii) V.I ,17, ' I shall not be ashamed,' at in 
Jer.xvii.18 ; 

(iv) 0.2, ' Bow down the ear,' as m Jer. 
vii.24,26,zL8,zTU.SManr.4, ziziT.14, anMi^ 
xliv.6 ; 

(V) V.5, ♦ Jehovah, God of Truth,* aa #» 

Jer.XflO, notchere else in the Bible ; 
(vi) V.10, * Grief,' the same Heb. word <m 
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r.iA, 'Sighing; tbe mm» Heb. word 
04 in JerjLlv.3, Liun.i.22 ; 
(viU) r.io, * Jfj rtvemgUi iaitoth am,* « in 

Lam.i.I4 ; 

(ix) 9.13, 'LltofttookeiivHidf'Mte J«r. 

3cxii. 28,11.54 ; 
(s> 'Supplications*' tiie same Hub, 



CHAPTER XT. 

THE JEHOVISTIC PSAIJ48 CONSIDERED. 

411. Wb hare seen that all the 
Psalms in Book II, together with the 
eleTen P^ins of Asaph in Book III, 
anp decidedly Elohiitie. All the re> 
maining Psalms appear to be Jehovistic 
with one single exception, Ps.cviii 
(£.6,J.l). £at this is evidentlY com- 
INmnded tit p«rte of th« two Elohistic 
Psalms, Ivii and Iz, ifith one or two 
slight variations, the moKt nntleeable 
being that Adomu, in Ps.lvu.9, is 
changed to Jehovah in P8.CTiii.3, that 
if, in the laUr edition, nnee, of oonne, 
the two complete PsHlms existed be- 
fore — probably lojig before — the OOan- 
posit** P^alrn was constructed. 

412. Of the Jehovistic Psalms, ^Vy- 
are aeeribed to Darid; and it will 

be found, on reference to the Table in 
(401 ), that in these the name Jehovtdi 
occurs ten times to Elohim once, while 
in thirtif-eight of them Elohim does 
not oeenr at aU, as the distinetiTe 
Name, employed by chaiCB for the Deity. 

"Sow, as already observed, it is in- 
credible, according lo the ordinary laws 
of the human mind, that i>uvid should, 
in tke fMry Mm pari <tf hii l(ff, haTe^ 
written n nnmSsr of JMma with 
Elohim occurring on the average sir 
times to Jehovah once, in several of 
which Jehovah does not occur at all, 
and another number of Fteima, in 
which Jehovah occurs on the average 
icn times to Elohim once, and in very 
many ol which Elohim does not occur 
ataU. 'Allowing that in either set 
there may be many Psalms, which have 
been incorrectly ascribed to David, the 
argument holds good with reganl to 
the remainder. As sotne Eiohistie 
^Mlmfl at aU erents-AJjCBodPaJxyiii 
— were very probably written by David 
in th c rarlier and middle part? of his life, 
we may r^^asonably coticIthIp that, if any 
of these Jehovistic Psalms really belong 



to him, they can only have been writ- 
ten in the last pnrt of his life, when, ac- 
cording to our view, the name Jehovah 
had bMome more familiar to himself^ 
and better known to the people. 

413. Accordingly, as far as we can 
depend upon the Titles, supported by 
the consideration of the omtents, we 
And this to be the case. Ihefbllowing 
four Psahns aie ascribed by their Titles 
to the latter part of David's life. 

(i) P8.iU (J.6,E.l} when David * fled from 
Absalom,' in tbe «MH9WM year of his life. 
IlEKOflrrEKBERO, however, agrees with Lu* 
THER in considering, that, from the artificial 
ciiii't ruction of this PMilm.it must have been 
writti'n at even a lattr dat*' than the event to 
which it is supposed to refer. It speaks in 
r.4 of 'Jehovuirs holy hill,' which points 
either to the Tal<ernacle or the Temple on 
Motmt Zion, and, thereCose, doct notflz tba 
Psalm to David's time. 

(ii) Ps.vil (J.5,E.4). * concerning fhewoids 
of Cush the Ik'njiiniite,' whom LtTTTTEn and 
others identify with Shimci, the son of Gcra, 
the Benjamit<?, who insultod David on the 
same occasion, 2S.xvi.7,6, and whom David 
charged his son Solomon ' not to hold guilt- 
lees,' but to * bring down his hoar hair to the 
grave with blood,' IK.11.8.9. JIengstknbeho, 
while he atrnvs with Lither, and with most 
Jewish expositors, in regaxding the word 
Cosh as being not a proper name, tmt an e]^- 
thet, * Ethio'iirtii,' used metaphorically of a 
' man of a biack lieart,' underbtands it. how- 
pver, of ,«ome unknown calumniator of David 
in the4ime of SaoL There is nothing in the 
Faalm itrttf tO'deolde the questl<m. 

(ill) Ps.xviil (J.15,E.4), when 'David was 
delivered from all hi« enemies and from the 
hand of Saul.' 

The last woids of this title mi^t seem to 
point to an esiHer period, when he bad only 
heeri rrcratly dellverefl from Saul's hand. 

I cop>' , however, ou this point the following 
note of HENGm'EKBSRO>r- 

*We an told innthe snpenoription tbat 
IHivtd tatig.tlils Psalm, after that Jebovah 

liad (lollvered him from all his enemies. The 
Psalm is thus designated, not as hanug arisen 
from some special occasion, bot as a general 
f ^ >n g nf onriset for all the graoe and the asris* 
tanoe, wnidi he had reoeived from God all his 
life long, a? a collection of the thanksgivings 
which Uaviii had uttered from time to time 
on particnlar ooca8ions,-Hi great Hallelujah, 
with which be retired from the theatre of life. 
In S8.xxlt tills Psalm is exprensly connected 
with the end of Davi 1'- Mfe, immediately be- 
fore his * la«t wonl?,' which are presently after 
given in chap \xiii. With this design the 
matter of the Psalm mtird^y agrees. In it 
the Psalmist thanks God, not for any single 
deliverance, but having tlirou^rhout before his 
eyes a great whole of gracious admin tstra* 
tion^, an entire life rich with aperienioe of 
the loving-kindness of God.' 

Thns this PsaJm also, if written by David 
at all. was written at the close of his life. 

(iv> PS.XXX (J.8,E.u> was composed* 

K 2 
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«ooording to the Title, ' for the dedication of 
tbe House of David.* This Title also might 

fr^em to point to the time, when Dnvid orit tf-d 
the Tubemacle on Mount Zion, and l»riin!.'l.t 
up the Ark to Jerusalem, in the fortieth \ » ;ir 
of h i» life. Bat on tbis point tipun Hano- 

SISKBSBO OIWUIVDO: 

*The House, clearly, is the House of God, 
the Temple. And the Title indicates thwt this 
Pgalm was sung at the dedication bj* David of 
the site of <^ future Temple, as recorded in 
3S.zxiT and lCh.X3d.* 

He then suppnrt?; hi?; atntfnipnt byrofrronce 
to the contents uf the I'saliu, which, ccTlaialy 
do not at all correspond with the circum- 
stances under which DaTid's Tabernacle was 
consecrated, bnt agree with the Wntorj- in 
the iiliox (' two pngsagcs. AnrI ho qnrito with 
reiereucc to the site in question, lCh.xxii.l, — 
' Then David fwiid, Thi» is the House of Jehovah 
Elohim, and this is the Altar lor the bomt- 
o ffering for Israel.* Thns, aooording to HSNO- 
t^TKMiKKG. this psalm also was wrutcn 111 the 
tixty-ttijkth year of David's life. 

414. The above aro all the Jehovistic 
Psaiuis, ascribed to David, .wiiose Titles 
mark the time of their oompoaition, 
except PB.exlii, the title of which we 
have shown to bo orroneoiis (3971. As 
before observed, it cannot be rt'^ardt d 
as by any means cer/at /i tliat the above 
Titles ore conect, or thnt iUl or any of 
the above Psalms are really Dand*B» 
It is possible that some of th^m are. 
Still some doubt, as to am/ of the Jeho- 
vistic Psalms being David's, is caused 
by the £ict, that the Mast iroide * of 
David, as given in 2S.sxiii.l-7, which 
have all the appoarnnce of being genuine 
and wlrich, in tone and character, are 
very like those Elohistie Psalms, which 
.we know to be his, are also Elohistie, 
containing Elohim,/%»tir times tand Je- 
hovah mcr. 

41o. But, as far as these Titles are of 
any value, as far as their statements 
are confirmed bv any internal evidences 
from their contents^ tluy h^lp us to 
maintain the ground already taken. 
They show that all the Psalms in 
question, and, therefore, we may jiwstly 
infer, in the absence of plain proof *to 
the contrary, any other decidedly Jelio- 
vistic Psalms, which may really belong 
to David, whether ascribed to him or 
not, were written, not in the earlier or 
middle part of his life, when his com- 
positions, as we have seen, were de- 
cidedly Elohistie^ bat towards the 
close of it. 

416* In the laiger edition, we have 



examined carefully in detail all the 
Psalms of Books I,I1I,1V,V, whether 
ascribed to Barid or not^ which ex- 
hibit in their contents any indications 
of the times at which they were com- 
posed. The result of our examination 
if that there is not a single Jehovistic 
Psalm, which there is any reasonable 
ground for assigning to the earlier part 
of Daviil's life. There is no evidence 
— such as that wliieh seems to mark 
Ps.lx and Ps.lxYiii as really David's — 
which enables ns to say with any ap- 
proach to certainty, that any decidedly 
Jehovistic Psalm was written bj David 
at all. 

417. But, even admitting mauy Jeho- 
wistic Ptalms to be David's on the very 

uncertain warrant of their Titles only, 

yet all of these Tnay be assigned, and 
some of them must be assigned, to the 
later part of his reign, at the time of 
the rebeliion of Absalom, in the Hxfy' 
third j&acf his life, or at a time still 
later. On the other hand, we have had 
before us strong, and, as it seems to us, 
conclusive, evidence, that in the earlier 
and middle part^ of his life he wrote 
certainly 50 wtf . Psalms — and if so, then, 
perhaps, mang^^wbiek -are decidedly 
Elohistie. 

418. Hence, whether snch Jehovistie 
Psalms were composed by David or not, 
it is certain that, if David wrote those 
earlier Psalms, e.g. Ps.lxviii (E.'27,J.3, 
A. 7), he could not have had such an 
idea of the sacredness of the Name Je- 
hovah, and of the paramount privilege 
and duty of using it in oliedience to 
•the Divine command, as th'^ Pentateuch, 
upon the traditionary view of its his- 
torical chaiacter, would lead us to 
pect^ — at all events, in the case of a 
man so pious find well-trained as David, 
and unt> who hiid been from his youth, 
up in closest intimacy with the Prophet 
SamueL lit seems abeelutely impos- 
sible that, while almost all other per- 
fions, as the 'hi-torv tenches, — Eli, IS. 
ii.24,25, and Satnuel, 18.xii, and Jona- 
than, 1S.XX. 12-23 — more common per- 
sons also, as Naomi and Ruth, B.i, Boas 
and his reapers, R.ii.4, Hannah, IS. 
ii.1-10, Abigtvil, lS.xxv.26-31, — nay, 
even the heathen Philistines, lS.vi.2,8, 
xxiz.6,^were using freely the saczed 
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Name of Jehovah, yet David himself 
used it so sparingly that in several of 
his Psalms it appears not at alL 

419. It is true, the historic puta the 
name' in David's mouth much more 
frequentlv than Elohim, lS.xxiv.6,10, 
12, lo(Ji,E.O), xxn.9-24CJ.15,E.O)-- 
that ia to say, the histoiy repiesents 
David as using constantly the name 
Jehovah, and scarcely th(^ name Eloliini 
at all, at the vert/ Him when he was 
hiding in the wilderness, and writing, 
apparentl J, Psahn after Psalm, in whuSi 
^ohim occurs continually, and Jehovah 
secret ly nt all. Nay, the history makes 
tb* Phiiibtine king: Achish swear 
familiarly by Jehovah, IS.XJUX.6, 
* Sorely, as Jehotah liveth, thou 
hast been upright.* 

420. But this can only be irgarded 
as one sign, amonp otliers, that the 
history in the Books of Samuel was 
composed at a later date, when the 
name Jehovah ivas imdoubtedlj in 
common use, :inf! was, therefore, pnt 
by the writer in tlie moutli of every 
one. David's own Psalms are, surely, 
the best possible pfoot of tiie actaal 
state of things at the time when he 
lived. And the simple fact that David 
wrote one such Psalm as Ps.Ix or 
P8.IxTiii« in the earlier part of his life, 
would be enough to estabh'sh the point 
now in questioii, provided tkat no 
Psalm could be produced of opposite 
character — that is, no d'cidid/// Jiha- 
vistic Psalm — which contains strong 
internal eridence of having been written 
by David in the same part of his life. 
I have looked for such a Psalm in vain. 

421. And let it he observed once 
more that the argument would hold 
good with respect to any of the Psalms 
in Sbok II, which bear distinct signs 
of an early date, even if they had not 
been written by David. There are 
those Psalms; and they are, as it ap- 
pears to me, undeniably ear/y Psalms, 
—that is to say, such a Psatm as Ps.lx 
must, as I ooiiclade from its internal 
character, hav»' V-fr^n written in David's 
time. For this was the ody time that 
can be thought of, in the history of 
the Hebrew momuchy, when it eonld 
be said that Gilead and Hanasseh, 
Epfazaiia and Judah, were all nnder 



one sway, except the time of Solomon ; 
and the references to ^oab, Edom, and 
Philistia, in v.S, as well as the whole 
tone of the Psalm, do not agree with 
the a^e of Solomon, but do with the 
age of David. 

422. This Psalm, then, n>. Ps.bc, and 
the others of' a similar kind, must; it 
would seem, have been written by some 
pious person or pergons of those dayF, 
whether David or not. And all those, 
who maintain the traditionary view, 
will, I imagine, heartily agree in this; 
But then the writer, or wTiters, of these 
Psalms, it is plain, could not have been 
in the habit, at that time, of usinix 
familiarly the name Jehovah. It could 
not, therefore^ have been oommonly 
employed in the devotions of pious 
men in those days. And, if so, it 
could not have been freely in use he- 
fore those days ; and, above all, it could 
not have been known and recognised by 
these pious men, as tlie Name which 
Almighty God Himself had revealed to 
Moses, and had specially sanctioned af 
the Kame, by which He would be 
hereafter Imown in Israel, saying, — 

• This is My Niune for ever, and this is Uj 
memoiial unto all generations.' SJiLlfi. 

CHAPTER XVL 

THB 3SHOTISTIC KA^fES IK TBB BOOS 
OF JUDGES. 

423. The inference from the above 
seems to be plain, in complete accord- 
ance with onr previous supposition, viz, 
that the word, Jehovah, had been bnt 
newly formed, or, at leas^ newly 
adopted and introduced, by some, preat, 
wise, and patriotic master-mind— very 
probably Samuel's — at the time when 
David came to the throne^ with the 
special purpose, pohahly, of conso- 
lidating and mamtaininp^ the civil 
and religious unity of the Hebrew 
tribes, under the new experiment of 
the kingdom. As the hdta, whidi wo 
have bee^ hero oonsidering, so far from 
beinjET in any way at variance with the 
conclusion, to which we had already 
come on other clear grounds, as to the 
nnhistorical character of the Mosaie 
narratiT^ are, on the contrary, qnite 
in accordance with it, we canno^ aa 
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before s'.\]d, suppose that the Name 
Jehovah really originated in the way 
dflacriM in S.iii and £.tL Yet, m 
M{)eat» it must hare been introduced at 
6ome p-rirxl or other of the history of 
the H i : row tribes, as the word Un- 
kolunkulu must have come into use in 
some intelligible and natnial manner, 
if we only knew tiie story of it, among 
the Zulus, or as the wor-l nDio is now 
being introdueed among them. 

.424. And this view seems to be con- 
ilnned, when we examine the names 
mentioned in the historical books, 
which folhm the Pentateuch. We 
have already seen (299) that not only 
the Elohist, but even the Jehovist 
has absteined from intzodneing names 
eomponnded with Jehovah in the 
course of the ^Mosaic story. They 
occur only in two cases, Joshua and 
Jochebed. Moses himself is described 
as making the change of Hbihea to 
Jehoshna in a very marked manner, 
N.xiL16; and Jochebed, as we have 
eeer! «ome reason to believe (302), is, 
most prohably, a later interpolation. 

425. The stories in the Book of 
Judges ave, apparentij, founded upon 
some real txaditions; and, though in 
some places thoy are evidently ex- 
aggerateii, and m others they have 
assumed a legendary form, and the 
chronology, throughont^ is the despair 
of the 'reconciling' school of theo- 
logians, yet tli-^ heroes, whose exploits 
are there described, seem to have been 
real characters, and their names, in 
most oases, may be supposed to be 
genuine. In this book, we have 
Othnif/, i.l3, and Venxul, viii.8, (the 
name of a place), and in R.i,2 we 
have £^imelech ; but among all the nu- 
merous Judges and thmr frtheis we 
find no other names compounded with 
Elohim. 

426. There are, however, />«r names 
in the book of Judges, which ma^ he 
supposed to be oompovnded with 

Jehovah, viz. t/bash, vLll, the father, 

and Jothnm, ix..5, the «on. of Gideon, 
Micah, xvii.l, and Jonathan, xviii.^^O. 

Thus Ifioah la by aome considered to be on 
abridged form of Ifi^aieli, *Who U like Je- 
hovah?' while bv others it ia di8tlnpinHbe«i 
tcom the latter name, and explained to mean, 
'poor/ or 'ffnitten,* or * who itlwmr ' 



This last in the explaniidoii of the name in 
Bishop Parker's Bible, whore ali^o tlie mean- 
ing of Jotham ia aaid to be 'perfect,' but that 
of Joakh *ftre of Jehovsh.* Any Hebrew 
scholar, however, irill krnv: thn* the name 
* Joaah ' may be formed precisely In the same 
way as ' Jotham,' or as * Joseph/ wttfaoat enj 
reference to the name Jehovah. 

427. Hence it most be considered 
donbtftd, whether the fint three of the 
above four names are really com* 
pound'^d v,'ith. Jehovah nt all, — so 
doubtful, that no stress can be laid 
upon them in argument against such 
positive fiiete as hm bm already 
produced. But the fourth* Jonathan » 
' Jehovah gives,* does certainly contain 
the name Jehovah ; and we mu^t ex- 
amine how far -our tbeoiy is affected 
by this feet 

428. If we oonld be reasonably cer- 
tain that this was a bond fide historical 
name, and that a man, called Jonathan, 
was actually ' Priest to the tribe of 
Ban,' Ju.xviii.30, hffore the time of 
Samnd, it would fbllow, of eomne, that > 
the name Jehovah was not first infro' • 
ditccd by Samuel. But then we are 
met by the fact that this is the only 
name in the whole histoty of the 
Judges, with respect to which it can be 
confidently maintained that it is com- 
pounded with Jehovah. If we joined 
with it the three doubtful names above 
discussed, we sliould still be confronted 
with til fact thati among thfl multitude 
of names of persons and places, in Num- 
bers, Joshua, Judges, Kuth, iriMny of 
them compounded with the l)ivine 
Name, we find no trace of other names of 
this kind, tave Joshua and Jodiebed ; 
whereas, aeoording to the Jehovist^ the 
name Jehovah had been used freely 
from the first, and, according to another' 
part of the story, evuu il it first came 
uito use at the time of the Exodus^ 
yet Moses himself had already set the 
example of compounding names with it, 
by changing Hosbea to Joshua.. Let 
us, therefore, consider somewhat more 
closely this ease of * Jonathan.' 

429. Now, first, it mnst be obserred 
that this name does not occur in the 
' Book of Judges,' properly so called, 
but only in one of the two episodic 
narratiTes, whieh are attached to the 
end of it, xvii-xxi,— appendices^ as it 
weoNftotheBook itseU^and Tsqrpoi* 
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eibly, therefore, not written by the 
iame band as tb«t which oomposed the 
main portion of the principal story. 

At all event?^, we have, in thrse two 
episodes, diatinct marks of the time at 
which they were written, a time later, 
at all eififnta^ than the days of Saul's 
entering on the kingdom. This is im- 
plied by the expression in xyii.6, — 

' In those dAjs there was no king In Israel ; 
trat awyman did that which was right in his 
own eyes,' — 

which is repeated inxviii.l , xix,l,xxi.25 ; 
and more especially by the statement in 
XTiiL30,31, that^^ 

* Jonsttuui, won of Gfanlunn, the son of 

Manaseeh, he and his sou were priests to the 
tribe of Dan, until the da^ of the Captivity of 
Urn ItMiA And they set up Micah's graven 
ima^, which he had made, cUl Ikt Itais OiM 

the I/ouse of God was in Shiloh.* 

430. The • Captivity' her© mentioned 
18 supposed by some to t«l§w to the time 
when the Ark was taken captive in 
Eli's days, after which calamity the 
Housf* of (rod ceased to be any longer 
uL iSkiluii. Even according to thiu view, 
this atoiw must hove been written after, 
and ^6 umguage seems to imply, some 
time n fter, that event, and in daj'^when 
there tJuas a kiner rnlincr in Israel, and 
comparative order uuder kia go\ern- 
menL In other words, it may have 
hem written in the latter days of 
Samuel, and, in that case, it \roiild 
probably he one of the productions of 
his historical school; but it was cer> 
tainly not composed at an eailier age. 

431. li^ then, we adopt the a^ye 
supposition as to the date of the com- 
position of this narrative, the name 
Jehovah hud, according to our view, 
long been imbUflhed, and had been, in 
fact, already inttodueed into the names 
of Samuel's ovrn two sons, Joel and 
Abi/rtA, as well as in some other names, 
as AhiaA, ZeruiaA, &c., of which we 
shall speak presently. It is quite 
possible, theUt in accordance with our 
view, that a 'writer of this n^rp micrht 
have introduced such a name as the 
above, compounded with Jehovah, su^ 
fommg that U it noi a bonA Jidt Ats- 
torktU name, the name of a person 
who actually lived in an eariier age 
than that of Samuel. 

432. Bat is this account of ' Jona- 



than to be relied on as historically 
true? We haire hitherto taken it for 
granted that the above interpretation ' 
of the words * captivity of the land,' i^ 
perhaps the true one. But the ex- 
pression is a strange one to be used of 
the ' captnre of the Ark,* as there is no 
indication that the land was • taken 
captive at that time. If even the cen^ 
tral part about Shiloh was overrun for 
a time by the Philisime armies, it 
seems very unlikely that Uie invasion 
should lunre reached the extreme 
northern comer, or that even, if it did, 
it should hjivp had any effect in stop- 
ping the idolatries of the thbe of 
Dan. • 

433. Hence it seems mncih more na* 
tural to interpret the words in their 
plain and obvious meaning with refer- 
ence to the ' Captivity of the land * of 
Israel in the time of Pekah, 2K.xv.29, 
when Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, 
took captive ' all Oilead and Galilee^ 
nrid all the land of Naphtali,* (the dis- 
trict m which the town of Dan was 
situated, and that part of the tribe 
Ban with which we are here con- 
cerned,) more than three centuries and 
a half after the capture of the Ark and 
the death of Eii. And so say <^eTP»'al 
eminent critics, who, however, refer 
the expression rather to a still later 
date, that of the GaptiTity of the Ten 
Tribes by Shalmaneser. In either e;ipo 
it would follow that this 5!t;itt nimt in 
J u.xviii.30 is a very much later interpo- 
lation in the original stozy. 

434. And that v.SO is an interpo* 
lation «»eems to be inrlicated by the 
manner in which it is introdnced. The 
origin^ii writer would hardly have re- 
peated himself in this way in two con* 
secntive Terses, — 

' and the children of Ban mi WffOt AMiaeliiet 

the graven image,' o.30, 

' and they tet up for themselves ths grmM 

image, which Micah had made,' vM. 

It will be observed also that in v. 30 
the Levite, whom the Danites had en- 
gaged as priest, and of whom the story 
has been speaking «11 along, snddenly 
disappears, and without any word 
of explanation, Jonathan, the son of 
O^ershom, the son of Manassch, (or of 
MoseSf as in the margin,) abruptly 
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takes hiB place. It may be said that 

this Jonathan, if he really was, as the 

mnrgin has it, a descendant of Moses, 

must have lieen ii Levite, and may 

have been the Levite of the story in 

Jii.xTii,xTiii. Bat^ if so, it is Tery 

strange that he should never have 

been nnnied before, but haT9 been 

merely introduced as — 

* A young man oat of Betfaldiem^Jadah, of 
fhfifamUyof Jiidili,wlioiraBaLevtte,' XTii.7. 

43d. It would seem then that some 

later v^Titer, living after the 'Captivity' 

of the kingdom of Israel, meant to 

convey some information as to the 

family uf priests, vho had long con* 

ducted tho idolatrous worship of the 

tribe of Dan, from time immemorial 

down to the period of tho Captivity. It 

can hardly be believed, however, that 

from the time of the Judges, down to 

that of the Captivity, for four centuries 

at least, one family of pri^^sts continued 



continned idoUters all along, neglecting 
the worship of the central sanctuary^ 

while other Israelites frequented the 
'House of God in Shiloh.* He does 
not say that the children of Dan ceased 
to be idolater^ when that ' House of 
God' WHS destroyed. Kor, in fact> is 
there any reri«on to snpp'^'^e that they 
did abandon their idolatrous practices, 
or that they were at all likely to have 
been ai&eted by that event* as they 
lived far away from this central sanc- 
tuary, and seem to have had no 00X1- 
nection whatever with it. 

438. Upon the whole, then, we con- 
dnde that theie is no single instance 
in the authentic history, from the time 
of Moses downwards to that of i^amnnl, 
which can be appealed to, as distinctly 
showing that the name Jehovah was 
nsed in tho fonnation of proper names 
in those days, — except, as before, the 
cases of Joshua and Jochebed. And 



to officiate at Dan, or that the genea- \ yet, according to the Jehovist, the on© 



logy of these idolatrous priests could 
be tfaeed np with certain^ to so dis- 
tant a parentage, &r back into the 
r'lile times of the Judires", by one who 
wrote nearly a century after the ex- 
tiaction of their office. 

486. It is quite possible, however, 
that in some later age, as e^. in the 
time of Jeroboam, — who 'made two 
calves of gold,' and 'set the one in 
Bethel, and the other put he in i>aw,' 
lK.zii.28,29, and who^ therefore^ evi- 
dently remodelltd, at all events, the 
idolatrous worship at Dan,, — such a 
priest as Jonathan may really have 
been stationed at Dan, and his family 
may have retained the priesthood till 
the last. The interpolator may have 
been aware of the fact that they traced 
back their office to such a distant 
time, 250 years before the ' Captivity 
of the land'; and he may have in- 
serted this vefse as a record of the 
circumstance, connecting this latter 
priesthood with the story of tht* first 
establishment of idolatrous worship 
at Ban. In the age of Jeroboam, of 
eoiine» there is so reason why the 
name of the priest at Ban should not 
have been Jonathan. 
437. ^heoriginul writer seems to have 



name was, from the very first, as com- 
monly in use as the other; and, ac- 
cording to the Chronicler, names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, Tvrrp common 
from the age of Jacob downwards, and 
were even given to converts from 
heathenism, as in the case of "SilStAjah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, lCh.iv.18. 

439. Even if Samuel, or the Elohist, 
whoever he may have been, did not him- 
self introduce ^s Name, yet there most 
have been some reason ^r the earnest- 
ness with which he evidently seeks to 
comnnend it to his people by means of 
the solemn story of its introduction in 
E.vi. It may have been already in use, 
— introdnoed, perhaps, first in the time 
of Moses, — but not very commonly em- 
ployed, as the entire absence, or, in any 
case, the extreme paucity, of names com- 
pounded with it undoubtedly proves ; 
and the Elohist may have done his 
best in this way to make it a house- 
hold word in IsraeL My own con- 
viction, however, from tlip Rconmttlated 
evidence of various kinds before us, is 
that SiJ£i7SL was the first to introduce 
the Name, perhitps ficom some Egyptian 
or, more probably, Phmnidan soniee* 

440. In Ju.v, however, which con- 



meant to say in 1.31 that the Danites tains the Song of Deborah, we have 
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iome phenomena whidi reqnire at- 

tentire consideration. 

* Jehovah, when Thou wentest out of Selr, 

When Thou marchedst out of the field of 
Edom, 

The earth trembled ,and the heavens dropped , 

Ttaiie olonds also dropped water : 

The moiintftins melted from before Jehovah, 

Thnt Siiiui from before Jehovah, the GoU uf 
Israel.' vA,5, 

Ml. Here we havp a plain roforence 
to tile story, at all events, of the Exodus 
and the giring of the Law under Sinai, 
if not to tlie aetnal tecoid of that story, 
which is now in our hands. And in 
this passage, as well as throughout 
the song, the word Jehovah is familiarly 
used. It is important^ therefore, to 
detennine^ if wo can, in what age this 
Song was really written. It profesaes, 
of course, to be the Song actually 
uttered by ' Deborah and Barak ; * 
though the very fact^ that the two are 
joined together in singing it, rather 
militifttiMi against the notion of its 
genuineness, and seems to indicate, at 
all events, that it is an artistic com- 
position^ and not the unpremeditated 
effiuion of tho> moment of triumph.. 

442. And, certainly, there are parts 
of the Song, which appear, at first sight, 
to imply that it was composed at a very 
early date, perhaps in the age to which 
its contents refer, and not later, at all 
erenta, than the dayaof SamneL 

(i) Judah is not mentioned at all, which 
seems to correspond to a time before David's 
accession to the throne,— before even the 
3r),ooo men of Judah followed tbe staiidaid of 
Saul, lS.xi.8. 

(ii) Ui'i is not name«l, nor is there any 
reference whatever, throughout the Song, to 
the Priesthood or the Sanotnary. 

Tlii.s al^o rnm>syK>nils to a time, earlier tban 
the days ot Dnviii, in whose reipn the Levitos, 
after the bringing^ up of the Ark, were calletl 
into greater acUvitiy, and into a more promi- 
noit potllion, than tliey appear'to have oo* 
oupied dnrinp: the time of the Jadgp' . ^/«! 

tu a OoJy, beimj never anre mentioned 
throuahout the whole book of Jud'jfs. 

(iii) The expreaafon in «.10, * Ye that ride 
on white asses,' snlta the same early time ; 
but tTien, as such a-«,sf'9 or mules were used 
by chief yx^rsons, lS.xxv.20,2S.xvL2,xvii.-.'3, 
Xix.26,'iS.xiii.29,lK.i.33,38,44, down eWi to 
the time of Solomon, this argument cannot 
be regarded as a proof of the great antiquity 
of the Song. 

443. On the other hand, we mnst 

observe — 

(i> The song is thoroughly Mtovisiic as re- 
ganls the use of the Divine Xame(E.2.J.13) : 
■Bd is ittomMN&Tabto ttaat, U tiia wonlJtfio-, 



vah was aaed lo finely at that time, David 

should have nwl it m fparin^^ly, n< we hrtve 
seen he did, till, at leiu'^t, a late jn-rioJ of his 
life. 

(ii) The Umguage in v.8, * Was there a shield 
or spear seen amongfortgr fbomaad in Israel 
eeems to refer to the eany times cf 8anl and 

Samuel. 18.xlii. 19-22. 

(iii) Some expressions of the story are iden- 
ticcU MTith those of JPs.lxviii, as Is exhibited 
below by tflia <tatftoof the Bn^iah Tendon. 

V.9, To Jehovah I will sbtft I wfU *t$ig praUt 

to Jehovah. 
vA, Jehovah, tn 7%y going out from Seir, 
i» tmrdung nom the field of Edom, 
Jilt mrOitrtnmed,th«ht«nen» 9^X0 dropped. 
The clouds also dropi>cd water. 
Ji^ore Jehovah the mountains melted, 
That SmeU b^ort Jehovah, tke EUtMm qf 

F&.Ixviii. 

r.4, Sing to IDoblm, ting prate tO HlsHame* 
9.7,ffloiifni, in gointg oaf before Thy 

people. 

In T/ijf marching in the wilderness, 
0.8, The earlh trembled,tkehtlUtmtOOdrO]^p«l, 

Before Blohitn, 

Thai Sinai btfart Blx>blm, the £Mlfyn «f 

Itrad. 

Ck>mpare, al80, * Lead thy captivity capitis,' 
rA'2, with ' Thoa fuut led capUvUif ea^te/ 
Ps.lxvUl.18. 

' 444, From the abore it seems to 
be eertain that either the Psalmist 

was acquainted with the Song of 
Deborah, and borrowed expressions 
from it, or that the writer of that 
song drew his ideas from the Psalms 
of Darid. Whieh, then, of these two 
poems was first written ? 

We reply, withouti hesitation, the 
Psalm. For it is far more probable 
that a later writer may hare changed 
Elohim into Jehovah, than that the 
Psalmist — as we believe, David— should 
hare changed Jehovah, the corenant- 
name of the God of Israel, into Elohim : 
more especially in the last clause, in 
whieh he has actnally written * before 
Elohim, the Elohim of Israel,' where 
the other, has ' beibre JeAovahf the 
Elohim of Israel.* 

446. If any say, the Psalm was, 
perhaps, written at a very late date, 
when pious men fme some reason re- 
frained from iisinj^ the name Jehorah 
(414), and therefore the Jehovah of 
Ju.v.d has been changed into Elohim, 
we answer that this supposition is at 
once negativ(^ by the fact that the 
Psalmist docs use the name Jehovah, 
three times, and does not refrain from 
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using it altogethi^r. It is, therefore, 
most unlikely that bewonld ekoM^ the 

for m ula, ' Jehovah , the Elohim of Ijsrael/ 
into 'Elohim, the Kloliim of IsraeL' 
He might have wTitten the latter ori- 
ginally in the case supposed ; but it in 
wjf unlikely that hewoakl have laodi- 
fied the other Ibviii, tf lie actoally had 
it before him. 

446. Besides which, t;.7,8, of the 
Psidm are manifestly part of the con- 
tezth Oof atgitneiiti uierefora, is this. 
Of the two phrases, 'Elohim, the 
Elohim of Israel,' and 'Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Israel,' it seems certain that 
tiie former was the original ezpieflsion, 
and that the latter was deriTed from 
it But tho former belongs to th» 
Psalm, which wasi conaeqi^tly» ^der 
than the Song. 

Them is an appeaiaaee also » the 
Song of an expansion of the words 
of the Psalm; thos the erpressions 
*fipom Seir,' 'from <the field of Edom,' 
of the Song, seem equivalent to the 
simple woru, ' in the 'irildenies8,*<«f the 
Psalmist; and so also the phrases *The 
clouds also dropped water, ' The monn- 
tains melted,' Hre merely amplifications 
of the older kugua^e. 

447. We oondndev then, tktt the 

* Song of Deborah ' was written qfter 
p8.1xviii, that is, after tbe middle part 
of David's life, perlmps towards the 
close of iL, two or three centuries after 
the time-of Bonk and Dehofah, by a 
wiitar who, except in the free use of 
the woT^ Johovah, has produced an ad- 
mirable imitation of an ancient song, a 
' Lay of Ancient Israel/ and tlirown 
hiniielf thofoaghly into the sipucsft^jf the 
age which he describea. 

CHAPTER XVn. 
fflca naxmma maiob xh tmi books 
or aMMxmu 

448. "We now pass on to the First 
Book of Samuel. Here, throughout 
the first chapters, we do not meet with 
ft single name oomponnded ivith Je- 
hovah; though we find £7kanah and 
E/ihn. i.i, Saniii'^^, £feasar, yiLl. 
In vi.l8 we read — 

* which stone remaincth in the field of Joshua 
HbB Betbdmlte unto this day ; 

▼heio the name Joahaais eompoiinded 



with Jehovah, but evidentiy belongs to 
a man living in the time when thia 
passage ma written, which is shown, 
by the expression 'unto this day,' to 
have hren a considerably later time 
tiinn that of the event in question, that 
is, than the time of SamaeL 

449. Then we read, — 

' whea fiamiid wm 9UL he made hia sons 
judges oirer land; aow m neaw of his fltst- 
lM>rn was Joel, toM ttts ttMne of hit wooodt 

It is certainly xemailEaUe that the 

name of Samuers flnrt^KWn son should 
be Jod, which Oe^^enins explains to 
mean, 'Jehovah is Kiohim,' and which, 
in fact, is merely a contraction of the 
compound name, JehoTah-Etohim* Thia 
suits singolariy with our view that 
Sairmel was introducing— or nt all 
events, commending — the new name, 
at the very time when his soa had thia 
name given to him. The name of 
Samuels second son was Ahiah, i.e, 
'Jehovah is my father.' Then we find 
Abitf^ uLl ; iKLt Aphiah in the same 
verse is not (wmpooudedwitii Jehovah. 

450. We next meet with c/bnathan, 
' Jehovah gave,' the son of SauL xiii.2. 
Now Saul himself was a young man 
ix.2, when he sought his fiither's asses, 
and first made aonnainmnrie personally 
with Samuel ; and at that time SamnA 
was old, and had already made his sons 
jn(!f?e3 over Israel, Tiii.1,2. Hence the 
Isame Jehovah had been published 
certainly, judging only from ikeif 
namee, va twenty or thirty years at 
least ; and there is no reason why Sanl's 
son should not h;ive home a name com- 
pounded with it^ uiter the example of 
the Praphetf s two sons. This is said, 
snppoaing that Jonathan was ^ready 
grown lip, to be a youth of, nt lea^^t, 
seventeen or eighteen, when he was 
placed in command of a thousand of 
his father's troops, ziii2» two yearn 
after Saul came to the throne. 

461. But even if he had been then 

only seventeen years old, (which we can 

hardly suppose), he would hav^ been 

twenty-five at the birth of David, and 

fifty-Jive, when he fell at Gilboa, and 

when David, aged thirty, mourned 

over him thus : — 

' I am distressed for titiee, mr teiHte Jensp 
than; vwyptesssathssfc notttMsawifeome{ 
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thy love co me was wonderful, pasamg the 
love of w«nea.' au.)9>37. 

This song has all the appearance of 
being genuine. And it can scarcely be 
believed that so romantic an atuich- 
ment would have ezuted between David 
and one old coovgli to faav« bean hn 
father. 

452. In fact, the chronolog}' of tlie 

earlier part of Saul's life ia very con- 

fVifled and nneertain. The aoconnt in 

IS.ix, of Saul's flist meeting with 

Samuel, would seem to imply that he 

was then but a yoiing man, who could 

not have bad a son fourteen years old. 

Nor is it possible to read die aeoovnt 

of the death of Saul, and the wofda of 

David's lamentation over him, — 

' Saul and JtmailiMi wns lorAj lad plea- 
■mt In llnir Uvea, and ta tiieir desOis thoy 
wcre not divided ; they were swifter than 
eagles, they were Htrongw than lions,' 2i5.i.23 

—and believe that Saul was then^ 

about seventy-Jive jwxa old, (as lie 

must have been if Jonathan was 

fifty-five.) and that he was about 
seventy, when he hunted David in the 
wildcrnooo. 

498. It seems plain, then, that the 
account of Jonathan's exploit in IS. 
xiii.2, &c. must refer to a much later 
part of Saul's life than it there ap- 
pears to doi And now there is nothing 
to prevent our supposing that Saul was 
Ti ;illy a young mnn, when he had his 
tlr^t interview with Samuel, as the 
stoiy throughout seems to imfdy, and, 
proDttbly, nnntsmed. however, we 
suppose that Jonathan was horn i^fhr 
Saul's intimacy with the Prophet, — 
perhaps, even after he had comp to th^ 
throne, — we shall have Jonathan and 
David more nearij Qontemporaiies^ and 
it will be much more natural and 
probable that David should have mar- 
ried Jonathan's sister Michal. In that 
case, it would be easy to account fur 
the name of Jonathan having been 
giTSQ to Sanf 8 eldest son, after Sanl*s 
communications with Samuel, — more 
especially since Saul himself had 
•prophesied' amidst the company of 
Irophets, xlO, in other words, had 
joined in chanting their PsiUms, in 
which, most probably, the J^ame itself, 
Jehovah, occurred. 



of Ahiah, ' the son of Ahitub, Ichabod's 
brother,' xiv.3. lehabod, we are told, 
was horn at a time when all Israel 
already ' knew tliat Samuel was estab- 
lislud to V>o a Prophet of Jehovah,* 
iv.2U, — when, therefore, Samuel was 
grown up to manhood* We have no 
means of knowing how mndb older 
Ahitub was than his brother ; but we 
may assume that he was not mach 
older, and was, consequently, in the 
generation junior to that of Samuel,— 
of about the same age^ in hitt, as 
Samuel's ovrn sous. From the close 
relations, in which Samuel lived with 
Eli and his family, it can scarcely 
be doubted that both AUtnb and 
Ichahod, after their parent^ death* 
came much under his influence, — pro- 
bably were trained up by himself. Thus 
ii is easy to account for Ahitub also 
giving to his son a name eomponnded 
with the new wofd Jehovah, and a 
name which has a strange resemblance 
to that of Samuel's younger son. That 
was Ahiaht * Jehovah is ray father * ; 
this is ikSoiah m, rather, Akh^oJI, 
' Jehovah is my dfo^Aer/— for, strange 
as it may appear, this seems to be the 
only meaning thdt can be assigned to 
the woid. 

465. After tins we most with ERah, 
xvi.6, and Adriel, xviii.l9; and then 
we have Jbab, rxvi.6, son of ZeruwA, 
David's sister, lCh.ii.l6, both of which 
names are comj^unded with Jehorak. 
Supposing Zeruiah to have been even 
ten years older than her youngest 
brother, David, still, fit thr time of her 
^'irth, Samuel's two sons, with the 
iisacred Name mixed up iu their names, 
were abeady old enoo^ to haive been 
set as judges over Israel And, if her 
nnmf* contained Jehovah, it is natural 
»'ii0ugh that her son's should contain it. 
lie may, in fact, have been called Jo&h 
in imitation of his nnde's name J0iab. 

456. In 2Samuel we have several 
names compounded with Jehovah. Wo 
find fourteen compounded with El, viz. 
Phaltie/, iii.l5, — rour of David's sons, 
E^ishna, t.15, £?ishama, £?iada, Mpha- 
let, v. 16, — Amvaiel, xvii.27, jKeazar, 
xxiii.9, K&hzee/, the nameof aplacei i'.20. 
Asahel and ii^hanan, «.24, .£^ika, 



454. VTs next meet iridi tha ttaima|Mahba»iiJ2,£KphsletaBdJS3iam,«.34« 
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But there are also eleven names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, viz. Adoni/oA 

and Shephat/ff^, David's fourth and fifth 
sons, iii.4, JedidirtA, a name given to 
Solomon, xu.2d, Jonadab, David's ne- 
phew; xiii.8, tTonathaiijthe son of Abia* 
thar, XV, 2 7, BenataA, Jehoi&da., and 
/^r>shaphat, xx.23,24, another Bena?fl A, 
xxiii.30, Jonathan, i;.32, and Uriah the 
Hittite, t«.39. These seem all to have 
been younger men than Darid, and of 
about the same age as his eldt^t son, 
except Jehoiada, the father of Benaiah, 
who may have been about the age of 
David. 

457. Thus W6 see thai; in the time 
of David's manhood, it was not an un- 
usual thing for parents to give their 
children nanus compounded with Je- 
hovah. Since, therefore, wherever lists 
of names occur in the jPentateudi, we 
do not find a single name of this kind 
^except, as before, Joshua and Jochebed ), 
it would seem that the author or 
authors, to whom such lists are due, 
could hardly have Ured in a muehiater 

than this. On the other hand, 
since, in David's earlier Psalms, nay, 
even in his * last words,' we have had 
clear evidence, as it seems to us, that 
the name Jehovah was, at the time of 
his writing, not in such free popular 
use as the name Elohim, we infer that 
all the Jehovistic portions of the Pen- 
tateuch were written tffier the time of 
David, or, at least, not before tihe latter 
part of his life. 

458. Thus, then, even if it were 
conceivable that Moses should have 
written a stoiy, about mattem in which 
be was personally ooncemed, inirolving 
such contradictions, exaggerations, and 
impossibilities, as we have alread}- had 
before us, yet the fact above noticed 
woqM aUme be deeirire against such a 
supposition. The great body of the 
Pentateuch, and all the other historical 
books which follow it, could not have 
been compiled until the Name Jehovah 
was in oommon popular use, and that, 
as we believe, was not till after, at all 
events, the middle of David's reign. 

469. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
Blohistic portions of the Pentateuch, 
which appear to have been composed, 
when the ^ame Jehovah was not in 



common use, and with the very pur* 
pose of commending it to popular ac- 
ceptation, must have been written 
during, or shortly before, the earlier 
part of David's Ufe, when that word, 
was only oocaaonally employed by him. 
Hence we may, with very good reason, 
!il)i(]e by our supposition that they were 
written, very probably by the hand, or, 
at least, under the direction, and cer- 
tainly in the time of Samubl. 

460. And so writes Habtmaxn, His- 
torisch-Kritische For8chungen,p.\bT. — 

If all tbfise pbenomena lead us to wiwiiwift a 
nratnal relaticm between Fhoenlcfa and Pales- 
tine in leftience to religion, it cannot bo 
deemed improbable to assume that the name 
Jehovah was derived from the same sooroe^ 
but was stamped with a peculiar, sacred, meiyi- 
ing, tlu-ough its connection with the holiest 
ideas. If this conjecture is well-founded, then 
this name, at the earliest, can only have been 
transplanted into the religious language of 
the Israelites, t>i the arje of David. 

46L Hengstenbero, i.277, disposes 
of the above important point, in a note 
as follows: — 

' Wbat Vox BonLKX ha-s addnced, in favour 
of hi-'* scheme of the first * Rise of Jehovahism' 
in the days of David sad Solomon, gearcely de- 
serves the name <tf a/rqumeni (1). He appeals 
to Proper Namet compounded with Jehovah, 
which first came into use contemporaneously 
icith, or else cf.fter, the days of David. Every 
one immediately thinks of Joshua ; and Von 
BoHi.Exdoes not forget, bat naturally avails 
himself of, the fact, that he was originally 
called Hoshea. This is, in rlcod, correct ; but, 
if the name of Joshua was not a product of 
the Mosaic age, if it had not been given him, 
as the Fentateiudi informs us, by Moses him- 
self, how did It obtain universal acceptance 
among the people ? It would ho carrying 
mythical notions to an extravagant length to 
maintain that the nation had never retained 
the right name of their distinguished com- 
mander-in-chief, — that he received a new 
name in the aprc of David or Solomon.' 

Am. According to our view, Joshua was 
only a mythical or, peortuqw, legendary per- 
sonage, whose second name, compounded with 
Jehovah, certainly originated in an age not 
earlier than that of Samuel. At all events, 
there is no evidence that this new name «a< 
popularised, that it ever did * ohtain miivemi 
acceptance,' that Joshua ever was a well- 
known, popular hero. His name is never 
once mentioned in the Inter history, or by any 
one of the Fsalmiste or Prophets, ex(^pt in a 
reference to the hook of Joehna, lE.xvi.84. 

' Yet let us now turn firom what the author 
thought to that which escaped him. who so 
often asserted without examining, and that 
with inconceivable confidence. No small num- 
ber of Proper Names, in the times preceding 
David, are componnded at the beginning vdth 
Jehovah. Thus Jochebed the mother of Moses, 
whose name enfesinly was note (?) of latcc 
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formation, Joa^;)!, the father of Gideon, Jo- 
tliani. idf on'.s youngost son, Jonathan, Priest 
of the l)au(tes iu the time ot the Jndgee, 
another Joaftthan, 1Ch.it.S9, and w Bevoal 
more [luit only in the Ohroniclei^.] Besides 
these, there are those names that stand ou the 
same footing, which have uiv abhreviatedJe- 
bovah at the end, as Moriah, A.hijah, the son 
of Becher, the grandson of Benjamin [in 
Chronicles], Bithiah [in Chronicles], &c.' 

Am. We have already considered all these 
instanoefc, that of Jochebed (800), Jna.^h and 
Jothnra. as well as Micah, not mcntio]ie<l by 
HE.\GSTK\i{Ki»; (432), Jonatlian (4S:>-44J), 
Moriah (chap, ix), and the Chronicler's names 
(30&-<312), and we have seen that not one of 
them Trally mtBtstoa agatnBfc our theovy. 

' Thns much, however, is correct, that names 
tompoitnded wUh Jehovah beconu viur/i more 
fi^Utnt from tht tHm llf Samwl. [This is 
tnie according to the more authentic historj', 
but not according to the Chronicler, who m akes 
them quite as numerous long before the time 
of Moses.] But this lends no support to Von 
Bobudt's view, and is easily explicable from 
facts, which the accredited hisrtory presents to 
UB. Owing to the prevalent view in Israel of 
the close correspondence of names and things, 
it could not be otherwtoe than that the power* 
fnl ttaeocratlo excitement In the times c< 
Snmncl and Da"\*id would crento a demand for 
the composition of Proper Is'omes with the 
theocratic name of Grod, Jehovali , and, what 
at first proceeded from liying reasons, would 
in aftertimea (wMch leant upon that period, 
80 splendid both externally and int< rnally; 
be adopted from atauding unoge. What an 
effect the state of the public mind has on 
names has been exemplifled clearly fimonfr 
ourselves by the relation of niunes, m ;ai age 
of unbelief, to tho^e of the preceding l>elieving 
times, ^nce the Proper Names, compounded 
with Jehovah, had not yet had snlBeient time 
to beooiuo nnturalis<.>d, and since, in the period 
of the Judgeii, only a J't-w Uviny roots i/f/c in 
existence from uhich such namfs could be 
/ormed—liiow can this be said, if there were 
so many names in tlie Mosaic age compounded 
with Elohim (803, 304) ?],— we miglit expect 
beforehand not to find them very numerous 
•t that time.' 

Ans. But, according to the Chronicle<», we 
do fiml them common enough from the time 
of .Jacob downward. Setting aside, however, 
the Chronicler's statement as manifestly ficti- 
tioin, we agree with SnroOTBirBBRG, (though 
looking at the matter from a very different 
point of view), that the ' powerful thcocratio 
movement, in the timesef Samuel,* did * oi«ate 
ft demand for sncb names,' which, aooording 
to OTff view, that same age originated ; and 
thuH we also believe with him that - i h 
names had not yet had * sufficient time to be- 
come natoralissd.' 

462. We have thus something like 
finu ground to 8taud upon, as the 
result of thia inquiry, ana can at once 
ftccount for many of tbe strange phe- 
nomena, which we observe in the 
Pentateuch. The earlint portions of 



it, iucludiog the account of the Exodus 
itself, or rather, as we shall see, the 
first scanty sketch of it, wen written 
four hundred years, at least, after the 
supposed time of the Exodus, three 
hundred of which, according to the 
story, passed amidst the stormy and 
disorderly period of the Judges, whieh 
can only be compared with the worst 
times of Anglo-Saxon England. 

463. The chronology, indeed, of the 
Judges is, notoriously, very confu^d and 
eontradictoiy ; and it is quite possible 
that a much shorter space c^ thnc than 
three hundred years mny really have 
elapsed since the movemeiit took place, 
which, as we believe, lay at the basis 
of the Elohistie nsnatiye. During 
that period, however, it seems very un- 
likely that any historical records were 
written, or, if written, were preserved, 
— pretierved by whirtn ? Later writers, 
at all events, mention no historians of 
earlier date than Samue^ Kathan, 
and Gad; so that whoever wrote the 
Book of Judges wrote, most prolmhly, 
from the mere legends and traditioutt 
of the people. 

464. Thus, then, it is not neoesssry 
to suppose that the narrative of Samuel 
is a pure fiction, an invention of the 
Prophet's own imagination, — in short, 
merely a * pious &&nd.' It is very 
possible that there may have been, as 
we have said, floating about in the 
memories of the Hebrew tribes, many 
legendary stories of their ancestors, and 
of former great events in their history, 
—how they once fled in a large body 
out of Egypt, under an eminent leader, 
such as I\loses, — how they had been 
led through that 'great and terrible 
wilderness,' had encamped under the 
dreadful Mount, with its blackened 
peaks and precipices, as if they had 
been burnt with fire (74). — how they 
had lost themselves in the dreary waste, 
and stru^led on through great suffer- 
ings, and many died, but the rest fou^t 
their way at last into the land of 
Canaan, and made gocd their footing 
among the tribes which they found 
there, by whom they were called 
Hebrews, that is, people who had 
* crossed ' the Jordan, or, perhaps, the 
Euphrates. 
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465. In fact, precisely the same ex- 
|irM8i<m is used by the natives of Natal 
IB spetkiiig of thom Zahm who ftom 

time to time have been driven by fear, 
or have migrated for other reasons, 
from their native land lying to the 
north of the British colony, and 'crossed' 
the large frontier river, the Tugela, 
into the Natnl district, either before or 
after it came under Bnti«?h mle. It is 
quitecnetomary to gpeuk ot them, simply 
uabttwehyo, 'people who lunveetoswd/ 
jn, perhsjw, the movement may be 
more closely defined, 'who crossed with 
Umpande,' or whoever the piiocipal 
person ma^ have been. 

466. It IS ooDoelrable thattheveeol- 
lMtions of that terriUo march may 
hare left indelible traces on the minds 
of the people, and may thus have Ij- eu 
exaggerated, as is the case with legends 
genendly, while cuenlated in their tdk, 
and passed on by word of numfih, from 
sire to son, in the interveninf? age. In 
this way, natural £icts may hare been 
magnified into prodi^es, and a few 
tbonmnds nraltiplied into two miOiooi 
of people. It is quite possible tiiat the 
passage of the "Red Sea, the manna, the 
quails, and other miracles, may thus 
have had a real historical foundation, 
as will be shown aoie iUlj in oar 
critical review of the diffisteiit Books 
of the Pentateuch. 

467. And Samuf 1 may have desired 
to collect these legeii>Ls, as far as pos- 
sible^ and make them the bads of a nar- 
rative, by which he, being dead, might 
yet f?peak to them with a Prophet's voice, 
and, while rejected by them himself, as 
axoler, might yet be able natriotically to 
help finrward their drii and rd^tons 
vrelfare under kingly government, and 
more especially under the rule of his 
favourite David, whose deep religious 
feeling aoeoided with his own senti- 
meBlB so much more fhllj than the 
itnpetuoTi'?, arbitrary, character of Saul. 
His a,nnu ft 1 journeys of assize, when — 

*he went frum year to year in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and Jodgad 

I-ir?n*] in all thcv pliKV*!,' — ]S.\'ii.](5, 

would have given him goodopport unities 
for gathering such stories, as well as for 
hnomng thoroughly the diffident parts 
aadpkoes of the ooantiy to wldch soeh 



legends were attached. He may have 
spent a great part of his Ufe, especiaUj 
the latter part of it sines Said eaias to 
the throne (277X &nd he was himadf 

relieved from the cares of govern m 'Tit, 
in the elaboration ot such a work as 
this, tilling up from his own mind, we 
may conesi?«» the Usnlcs left in sadi 
legendary accounts, and certainly im- 
parting to them their high tsligioiUtoilO 
andspiiitoal character. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

OOKCLUDIXO BEMABKS. 

468. Thb preceding investigations 
have led ns to the oonelnsioD tmtt tha 

Pentateuch most probably ortginaiedt 

humanly speaking:, in a nobip effort of 
one illustrious man, in an early age of 
the Hebrew history, to train his people 
in the fiBsr and Mtb. of the liTing Ood. 
For this purpose he appears to have 
adopted the form of a history, based 
upon the floating legends aud traditions 
of the time, filling up the narrative, we 
maj belieye,— perhajps, to a huge ez* 
tent^ — out of his own imagination, where 
those traditions failed him. In a y^ 
later day, though still, probably, in the 
same age, and within the same circle of 
writers, the work thns begun, which 
was, perhaps, left in a very unfinished 
state, was taken up, as we suppose, and 
carried on in a similar spirit, by other 
prophfltieal or priestly writers. To 
Sakubl, however, we ascribe the Elo- 
histic story, which foi-ms the ground- 
work of the wholr, though comprising, 
as we shall show hereafter, but a venr 
small portion of the present PentateoA 
and book of Joshua. 

469. But, in order to rpalipe to our- 
selves in some measure the nature of 
such a work, as that which we here 
sseribe to fismnel, ws may imagine 
such a man as Asser, in the time of 
King Alfred, sitting down to write an 
accurate account of events, which had 
happened four centuriea before, when 
different tribes of Ssxoni^ nnder Hen- 
gist and Hotsa, and other famous 
leaders, — the old Saxons, Angles, 
Jutes, &e., all kindred tribes, — came 
oyer the sea at diffinent tim^ in larger 
or unaUfir bodiei^ took possesrion of 
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the land of Britain. Yet Samuers 
•onrces of information, for the cumpo- 
otioii of floeh a hiatoiy, must hare 
been far less complete than those which 
the Anglo-Saxon author would ha%'e had 
before him, when writing was so com- 
mon, and, midway between the times 
of Hengift and A&ed, YmatMb Bede 
had composed hii hkUivy. The Saxon 
Chronicler, howerer, has no difficulty 
in filling up a genealogy, and traces up 
that of Alfred throogh Odin and his 
progenitors to— 

Bedwick, who was the son of Sceaf , who 
was the eon of Noah ; he was bom in Noah's 
Azk ! Anglo-Saxon Chr<mleU» Bolm's Ed. p.Z^. 

470. In short, the same must be said 
of these old Hebrew annals as has been 
60 justly observed of the records of our 
Anelo-Saxon timM, ^kassoir, Early 
and MuUBe JffM of England, p.52): 

These narratives, even fttrippcd of palpable 
additions, are clenrly not quiU' historical . . 
The three hundred thouaand Saxons of the 
British aoDoant are like the three keels of the 
flUon narrallve, • injlliiosl Bamber, tmder- 
Ijing, perhaps, a real national division. More- 
over, ttie dates M8ig:ned to the battles occur 
snspiciously at regular intervals of eight years. 
Now ei(^t was a sacred niunber among the 
Saxons. It Is pfotiable, ttwratore, fluit tiia 
whole chronology of the war wag constructed' 
in the ninth century, or whenever the Saxon 
Chronicle was written. But this uneeriaifitv 
m»todelttiis,tmd mtmben, and datu, throm 
mkr doubt over tkt tDholt kitl§rp, 

471. It would sesn that laiga ad^ 

ditions were made to this unfinished 
historical sketch of Samuel by his dis- 
ciples, such as Nathan and Gad, or 
by some other prophetical or priestly 
wriUn of that and tha Iblhiwbg age ; 
and these indaded the principal Jeho- 
ristic portions of Genesis, as well as 
the greater part of t ha present books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Kumbers. But 
though, as we bel&BTSh these portions of 
the Pentateuch were written m that age, 
the history, when carefully examined, 
gives no sign of the Pentateuch itself 
being in existence in the ^e of Samuel, 
Itevid, or SoloniOii,— laacn less of the 
Leiritieal laws beiiig in full operation, 
kiuwn, honoured, revered, obeyed, even 
quoted or referred to, — as the contents 
of a book, believed to be Mosaic and 
IKnae, would eertaSnlj have been, at 
leasty the most pions persons of the 
day. We shall have occasion hereafter 
fttlJIy to discttst tiua ^uesUoD, and see 



how far the actual historical facts, 
which may be gathered from the books 
of Samnel end Kings, and the writings 
of the Prophets, tm to eonflim tba 
aboTO conclnsionai 

472. I must now, in conclusion, take 
aoeonnt of two dasses of oljeetionsi 

whidi wiU undoubtedly be made to the 
above results. First, it will be said, 
' You will have us then believe that 
Samuel, JSathan, &c., were after all 
detrivefSf who pafaned upon their 
countiymen, in the first instance, a 
gross fraud, Mhich from that time to 
this has been believed to be the true 
Word of the Living God.' As one of 
my friends has obsenred, * I would 
rather believe that two and two miln 
five, than that snch a man as Sami^l 
could possibly have been guilty ot so 
foul an ofi'euce against the laws of re- 
ligions truth and eonmon momUly.* 

473. I address myself here to those 
who believe that they arc! bound to use 
their faculties of mind, as well as of 
body, in the service of the God who 
gave them, and that thej cannot tmlT 
glorify God by sstttitt np a falsehood, 
and bowing do'wn ana worsliip^nn^ an 
idol of their own making, though it be 
in the form of a Book, the best ot books, 
whidi they beliere* to reflect the fwt 
image of the Divine Mind. And to snch 
as these I reply, in the first place, ' It is 
not /, who require you to abandon the or- 
dinary notion of the Mosaic authorship 
and antiquity of the Psatateneh. It is 
the TauTH itself whieh does so.' It is 
impossible, as it appears to me, after 
a due consideration of the evidence, 
which has been brought forward in these 
pages— 'independemj ef that whieh 
wiU be set bdote the leader hereafter, 
if God spare me strength for the work 
— to maintain any longer that notion. 

474. I believe that Gtxi calls upon us 
now in this age, in His Pnmdenci^ as 
He did in the days of the Reformation, 
or of the first publication of Christi- 
anity, to make a complete revision of 
our religious views in tkia respect. And 
J believe that we shall best serve Him 
by giving ourselves reverently and de- 
voutly, but piously and faithfully, — 
witha humble dsj^dence on His help^ 
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and a calm and fearless trust in His 
guidance, — to tlje consideration of this 
great question of onr day. It was said 

to them of old, — 

* Ibon ahalt love Jehovah thy God with all 
thine heart, and with «U tby aoul, and witli 
all thy $irength,' D.vi.5. 

It is Christianity which adds, — 
' and with all thy mmd, and thy ndghbour as 
thywdf Lu. X. */7,— 

aud win'fh tt-nclio'K nl-o that from the 

* Father oi Lights ' coraeth ' every good 
and perfect gift,' Jai.17, and that He 
holds us zespoiisible for usiiig them 

475. A tnie Christian, then, is not 
Rt liherty to lay aside, as inconvenient 
or disooniforling, an^' single fact of 
sdenee, vhether of cntical or historical 
research, or of axi^ other kind which 
God in ITis ji^ncions Providence is 
pleased to brinp Ix tbrc him. He dares 
not bui'v this talent in a napkin, and 
go about his business* in his ova way, 
as if he had never heard it^ as if it 
■were nothing. He is bound to turn it 
to account in the 8er\'icc of his Great 
Creator, to consider carefully how far 
it is true, and to what extent it must, 
therefore intprfere with notions, which 
he had already, perhaps, rejristered ns 
ccriaintiis, but upon insufficient evi- 
dence. This duty is laid especially on 
those who have receiTed gifts of other 
kinds, — education, lemire, opportunity, 
and it may be, from pec uliar circum- 
btances, a ^special call for the work, — 
which many of their fellowmen have 
not» and which phice them in more 
prominent positionSi as leaders and 
■guides of others. 

476. We are bound, then, to consider 
eartiCully what are the facts, with re- 
spect to the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, wliicli n close critical investi- 
gation of the difi'erent books reveids to 
us. But here, in the next place, it is 
possible that a very wrong estimate 
nay be formed on some points by a 
hasty jud^nncnt, from the conclusions 
to which our enquiry hitherto has led 
US, more especially with regard to the 
oonduet ana moral character of Samuel 
There is not, ns has been said repeatedly 
ah t ady, the slightest reason to believe 
that the whole story is a fwn Jictim — 



that there was no residence of the 
Israelites in Egypt, no deliverance out 
of it. 

477. Upon considemtion of the whole 

question, it is impo«siVt1f» not to feel 
that some real movenieut out of Egypt 
in former days mu6t lie at the base of 
the Elohistie story. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that such A narrative should 
hare been written by Samuel, or any* 
one else, without some real tradition 
giving tike hint for it. What motive^ 
for instance, could the writer hare had 
for taking his people down into Egypt» 
representing them as miserable slaves 
there, and bringing them out of Egypt 
into Canaan, unless he derived it trom 
legendary reooUections of some former 
residence of the Hebrews in I^pt 
under painful circumstanesfl^ ana of 
some great deliverance? 

478. If then, some centuries it may 
be, after such an event, a great mind^ 
like thatof Samuix, defoted itself to ga- 
thering up the legendsin'- reminiscences 
of this great movoiMLnt, which still 
survived iunong his people, — greatly 
modified, no doubt, exaggerated, and 
distorted, as thsj were passed on from 
age to age in the popular talk, — aud if 
to the<»e records of their national prime 
he endeavoured to give unit^ aud sub* 
stance, by connecting them into a con- 
tinuous nanstiye, and fixing them down 
in written words for the use of his 
conntrynien, is there anything immoral 
and dishonest in such an act, whether 
it be Tiewed from a merely Hterary, oe 
a strictly religious, point of view,— 
provided only that we do not insist 
ujxin fastening upon the writer our own 
modem notions of what he actually 
did, and what he intended and really 

professed to do? 

479. Thus, if our view l)e correct, as 
to the true origin of the first sketch of 
the story of the Exodus, we shall be 
very for indeed from characterising the 
act of Sakubl, at all events, as an 
' impudent fraud.' Rather, the person 
of the aged Seer will loom out from 
those ancient times with a m^deur 
and distinctness more remarkable than 
ever. Like our own king Alfred, he 
will have in that case to be regarded 
as the great regenerator of his people^ 
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a model himself of intellectiml activity 
and vigour, of patriotic zeal and reli- 
gious eani«8tne»i. Vieired in this light, 
file Elohistic narratiTo must be receive 1 
with the respect and admiration of all 
agps, even if regarded only as a mere 
work of genius. Still more will it de- 
mand our Toneiation as eontaining the 
records of true religion in its earliest 
developments, and as having ministered 
80 largely, in God's Providence, to the 
religious education of mankind. 

480. It 18 true that the Elohiet has 
set the example of introducing in his 
narrative the Divine Being Himself, as 
conversing with their forefathers and 
imparting laws to Moses,— though not, 
indeed, the .minute dffeetions of the 
eeremonial laws in Leriticus and Num- 
bers ; for these, as we believe, are all 
due to later writers. But, in this re- 
sgect, he has only acted in conformity 
with the spirit of his age, and of his 
people, which recognised, in their com- 
mon forms of language, a direct Divine 
interference with the rtffairs of men. 
The caae, indeed, would have been 
diiferent) if the writer had stated that 
these Divine communications had b^n 
made to himself ^ that God had spoken 
to AiOT, in his own person, instead of to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and had 
revealed laws to him instead of to 
Moses. It would have been diflRaient 
also^ if he had claimed, for all he wrote, 
IHvineln/allibiiii^,— if he had professed 
to have received these early records of 
tlie race by special inspiration, so that 
every part of the stoiy whioh he re* 
corded must be received with nnqnes- 
tioning faith as certainly true. 

481. But there is not the slightest 
reason to fiup|>ose that the first writer 
of the story in the Pentateueh ever 
professed to be recording infallible 
truth, or even actual, historical, truth. 
He wrote certainly a narrative. But 
what indications are there that he 
published it at krge, even to the 
people of his own time, as ;i n ■ irl of 
matter-of-fact, veracious, history "i Why 
may not Samuel have composed this 
narratiye for the instruction and im- 
piOTemeiit of his pupils, — fjetm whidi 
It would gradually find its way, no 
doubly more or less freely, among the 



people at large, — without ever pre- 
tending that it was any other than an 
historical expwifMnt, an attempt to 
give them some account of the early 
annals of their tribes ? In later days, 
it is true, this ancient work of Samuel's 
came to be regarded as infallibly 
Pivine. But was it so regsxded in the 
wr i t cr's days, or in the ages immediately 
following? 

482, On the contrary, we tind no 
sigu of the Mosaic Law being venerated, 
obeyed, or even known, in many of its 
most remarkable features, till a much 
later time in the history. "We shall 
enter into a full examination of this 
point hereafter, and show the very 
strong coRobGiration which our views 
derive from this consideration. For 
the present it may be sufficient to noto 
that even the Ten Commandments, 
which one would have supposed would 
have been, as it were, household words 
in Israel, are never once quoted by any 
one of the Psalmists or Prophets. The 
Levi*-e«i are only oy\ce mentioned in the 
Psaims, Ps.cxxxv.20, and once in (the 
later) Isaiah, 1xvl21, thrice in one 
chapter-<^ Jeremiah, zzxiii. 18,21, 22, 
and in no other of the Prophets before 
the Captivity. Aaron is mentioned 
once only, by all the Prophets, Micvi. 
4; HosM is named '^t&tctf only before 
the Oaptivity, Jeir.xv.1, Mic.vi.4, and 
referred to, thou|^ not named, in Hos. 
xii.l3 ; Joshua is not mentioned by 
them at all. 

483. But^ if we will lay aside our 
own modem notions^ of what Samuel 
mtgh^Xio have been, and what he ought 
to have done, and merely regard him 
as a great stHtesman and lawgiver, im- 
bued from hia childhood with deep 
religious ftdings, and having ^esj^ly 
awakened in him the strong conviction 
of the distinct Personal Presence of 
the Living God, — if we think of him 
as anxiously striving to eonvepr the 
momentous truth, with which his own 
spirit was quickened, to the young men 
of his school, whom he had takpn into 
closer iiitimiii Y \vith himself, and whom 
he hoped to luiluence for the permanent 
welfare of the whole community,— then 
the measures, which we suppose him 
to haye taken for tha puiposc^ will 

L 
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appear to be very natural, and quite 
nndesenriiig to be styled «a *impiideot 

484. As we have said, tho notion of 
Ms adopting this plan, of referring the 
institutions, which he wished to enforce, 
to the direct rerelation of the Bivine 
Being,— though he did not profess to 
have received them himself, but repre- 
sented them as made of old to the 
fathers or leaders of the Helirew people, 
to Abraham or Mosee,— is quite at 
variance with the tr.iditionary view of 
the Divine origin and Infallible autho- 
rity of this mrt of the Scriptures, and 
vith tbe moaem coneepfioiis wliieli are 
formed of (he nature of Inspiration and 
the proper aim and object of Scripture 
writers. But the results of our investi- 
^tions compel us to the conclusion that 
either Qmmuel himsdi^ or some other 
de^ont writer of that age^ did adopt it. 

485. In thi«, however, there i<! 
nothin<z: iiicon.sistent with the belief 
that Sahuel wa^ a true man, a true 
flemnt of the Idving God, in whose 
Name he spoke, and df whom he wit- 
nessed. Such Divine communications 
have been imagined by men of most 
devout and reverent minds, actuated by 
the highest and holiest motiyes, in all 
ages, — ^whether we consider the speeches 
ascribed to the Divine Being in the 
poems of Milton, or those which we &ud 
introduced in the Book of Enodi, a 
Book which is quoted as authentic in 
the Canonical Epistle of St. Jude, or 
that grand address which is put into 
the mouth of Jehovuk himself in the 
Book of Job, xxxriii-xH, which few, 
probably, will maintain to have been 
literally uttered 'out of the whirlwind,' 
even though believing that the writer 
oi the Book of Job composed thi^ ma^- 
nificent poem under special Divine In>' 
ipiration. 

486. There "is nothing thf rcfore to' 
prevent our believing that Samuel also, 
or the Elohist, whoever he may have 
been, was 'meved by the Holy Grhost,* 
while he strove to teach his people, by' 
the exiimples of their forefathers, — set 
before them in a life-like story, fall of 
moral and religioas significance, though 
not historically true, — the duty of fear- 
ing Qod, and trusting in mm, and 



loving and serving Him. There ia 
nothing to prevent onr receiving the 
narrative as bringing to us lessons of 
like significance, as being 'profitable 
for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness.' 

487. With Abraham, we too may be 
called to go forth, at the voice of Truth 
which is God's voice, into a strangr' land 
which we know not. but where He w ill 
assnredlymeet with us and bless us, or 
to be ready tu sacrifice, if need be, at the 
bidding of the same supreme authority, 
some dear object of our hope — perhaps, 
some cherished tenet of our faith — * ac- 
counting that God is able to raise it np, 
even from the dead,* to give us a 
brighter hope, and a surer ground of 
confidence in His Faithfulness and 
Love, than ever. Or, again, with Moses, 
we may have to be taught to stand 
before the gulf of difl&culty, when the 
path of duty lies plainly jorwardf but 
there seems no passage in front, no way 
of escape to the right or to the left, and 
then to be able to say,-«- 

' Fear not. stand stiU, and J9 ittuH SSS the 

satyF>.finn of God.' 

458. These particular acta may never 
have occurred : but similar acts have oc- 
curred, and ore occurring daily. And 
these stand forth in the Mosaic narra- 
tive, as, indeed, does the whole march 
through the wilderness, as records of 
the writt/s experience in the past, and 
types of the daily experience of man* 
kind. In short, the Elohistic nar- 
rative may be regarded as a series of 
' parables,' based, as we have said, on 
legendary facts, though not hiatoricaOj 
true, — but pregnant with h<dy instrae* 
tion for all ages. 

489. "We might have wished, indeed, 
thai it were possible for us to suppose 
that the account of the revelation of the 
Name Jehovah, in£.Ti, was also based 
upon legj'ndary inatter of fact, — that 
there were any dear signs of the exis- 
tence of the word among the Hebrew 
tribes in an earlier age than that of 
Samuel. But the truth compels us to ad- 
mit that there seems to be no such indi- 
cations. On the contrary, the evidence 
before us appears to tend in the opposite 
direction, to fix the introduction of the 
Name as having occurred in the age^ 
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and, therefore, we must suppose, by the 
act of Samuel. It should be borue la 
mind, however, that m yery probably 
import into that Name^ Jbuovau, in 
the present da}*, a fulness and dt'[)th of 
meaning, which the Seer himself did 
not a&cribe to it. In his miud, it wa^ 
only tiie expi^ssion of the idea of the 
Living God, the God of Xsra<4, in oppo- 
•ition to the dead idols of the heatheu. 

490. If Samubl had once set the ex- 
amplA of this mode of composing the early 
History of the Hebrew people, it woul^ 
of course, be most easy and natural 
for his dibciples in a later age to follow 
him, — more especially if, as might very 
naturally happen, the untinished manu- 
script was Int in their hands by their 
dying master, with the permission, or 
even the injunction, to complt4e and 
perfect it to the best of their power. 
The establishment of the Piviue 
JSenrice at the Taberaade in David's 
time, and at the Temple in Solomon's, 
■would give occasion for additions to be 
made of a ceremonial and ritualistic 
character ; and, perhaps, for a succes- 
sion of years, such accretions might 
grow to the original document in the 
hands of the Priests. Yet is there no 
sign that the laws thus laid down were 
published for general information, and 
actually enforced by the best of kings, 
or obeyed by those kings themselves or 
by the most devout of their people. 

491. The Levitical laws seem rather 
to have served as a kind of directory 
for ^ Briests in the discharge of their 
duties in the Temple ; and supplied in- 
formation, we may suppose, for the 
instruction of pious worshippers, as in 
the command for a woman after child- 
birth to bring a lamb and a young 
pujcon or twrUe^dtmet I«.zii6, or in that 
for a poor man, after recovery from 
leprosy, to bring 'two turtle-doves or 
two young pigeons* L.xiv.22,— a com- 
mand which is expressly laid down, as 
for the camp in the mt^^^meMt tr.SfS, but 
which plainly betrays its character, as 
a law laitl down in later days, by pre- 
scribing tiiis act, which was imprac- 
ticable in the wilderueus. 

492. In this form, the roll of the 
Hoaaie story seems to have lain for 
neady four centwieSi kept, it may be, 



in the Temple archives, \n the posses- 
sion of the Priests, and referred to, 
perhaps, occasionally, when infbnnation 
was desired, or an addition was to be 
made to it. But we find no tokens in 
the writings of the Prophets of that age, 
of any such familiar acquaintance with 
the contents of this ancient document^ 
as would imply that it was well known 
and devoutly studied, ovon by them, — 
much less by the people, — though, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Pentateuch, 
ereiy king was to copy it with his own 
hand, D.xviil^ and it was to be read 
publicly every seven years to the whole 
assembled people at the Il'east of Taber- 
nacles, D.x]Lx.i.lO-13. On the contrar)% 
in Josiah's days, as we leam from 
2K.xxii, the pions king himsd^ as wek 
as the people, was taken wholly by sur- 
prise by the discovery of the * Book of 
the Law ' in the Temple, and evidently 
was in complete igporanoe of the nature 
of its ooBtentSi before he heard them. 

493. But, some one, perhaps, may 
now say, * Do you then take from us 
Gk)d's Word, the Bible?* I must reply 
again, ' Whatever is done, it is not i, 
but the Tkuth, which does it.' If the 
arguments, which I have advanced, are 
not really founded upon Truth, let 
them be set aside and thrown to the 
winds; but, if they are, we dare not, 
as servants of God, do this— we are 
bound to hear and to obey the Truth, 

494. It may be then — rather, it is, as 
I believe undoubtedly — the fact, Uiat 
God Himself, by the power of the 
Truth, will take from us m this age the 
Bible as an idol^ which we have set up 
against His Will, to bow down to it 
and worship it. But> while He takes 
it away thus with the one hand, does 
He not also restore it to us with the 
other, — not to be put into the place of 
God, and served with idolatrous worship, 
but to be reverenced as a Book, the 
best of books, the work of living men 
like ourselves,— of men, I mean, in 
whose hearts the same human thoughts 
were stirring, the same hopes and fears 
were dwelling, the same gracious Spii'it 
was operating, three thousand years 
ago, as now ? 

496. Is it nothing to know and feel 
1*2 



this, that iitotliOM miote ages our 
fellow-men breathed the same spiritual 

breath as vre do now, lived the same 
spiritual life, and dreaded, as the conse- 
qucQCd aud judgment of sin, the same 
imiritiial death ? Is it nolihing to know 
that whether Adam sinned or not, by 
etitiTtg t!ie forbidden fruit in Paradise, 
whctiit r Noah and his family were 
saved in the Ark or not, whether the 
cities of the plain were destroyed for 
their stus or not^ yet m the minds of 
our feUotv-men^ whoever wrote those 
stories of old, there was as deep and 
true a conviction of the evil of sin, and 
its bitter, terrible, oonsequencfes, as we 
have now ? 

496. And on the other hand, is there 
no solid comfort in knowing that, to 
the minds of pious men in those days, 
as well as now, it was revealed that the 
heaven and tlie earth were the work of 
the great Creiitor, that the blessed light 
came forth by the Word of God, and 
nan himself was made in his Maker s 
image ? Do we not feel the bonda of 
our common humanity drawn yet more 
closely around us, when we see that in 
those days, as now, the Presence of God 
Hunsdf was realised as near to every 
faithful soul, ready to strengthen, ootn- 
fort, bless, or, if need be, to chasten, — 
Day, that to their eyes, as to ours, the 
gracious signs of nature were whisper- 
ing of a bond between eaith and 
heayen, and the bright beauty of the 
rainbow after the storm, — the simple 
fact that, notwithstanding all our sins, 
God still gives us power to see and en- 
joy His Goodness^ — was regarded as 
a pledge of the continuance of His 
lovinp; rare for His creatures, an assur- 
ance of forgiveness and peace ? 

497. In this way, I repeat, the Bible 
becomes to us a human book, in which 
the thotights of other hearts are opened 
to us, of men who lived in the ages 
long ago, and in circumstances very 
different from ours. And, for those 
who devoutly study it in this spirit, 
there will be ever-increasing joy and 
consolation, in beholding how the face 
of man answereth to face, under the 
teaching of the self-same Spirit> bow 
the heart of the human race is really 
one in ite religions oooseioasnesii^— in 



its 'feeling after God,' — in its deep 
desires, wmch nothing of this world 

can satisfy, — in its sense of sin, which 

can only be relieved by confession and re- 

peuUince, — in its assurance of fatherly, 

forgiving mercy, when on is eonfcoood 

and lozBsken. 

' "When I kept silence, my bones waxed old, 
through my roaring all the day long ; I ac- 
Icnowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine inl« 
quity have I not hii T 5«id, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Loan, and Thou 
forgavBHitbe iniqaily of nyiim.' J^oxxii. 

3,5. 

498, Is, then, the Bible to be read 
hke any other common book ? In one 
sense, yes. It is to be read, like any 
other book, with the * xmderstanding ' as 
well as with the 'heart' We must not 
blindly shut our eyes to the real history 
of the composition of this book, to the 
legendary character of its earlier |>or^ 
tions, to the nianifimst contradictions 
and impossibilities, which rise up at 
once, in every part of the story ot the 
Exodus, if we persist in maintaining 
that it is a simple record of historieu 
facts. We must regard it, then, as the 
work of men, of fellow-men, like our- 
selves, fighting the same good fight, on 
the side of GtS, and His Ihruth, against 
all manner of falsehood and evil, though 
fighting in their own primitive way, 
and without the light of that Christian 
teaching, which shines upon our war- 
fare of to-day, and mshes many things 
plain and clear to our eyes, which to 
them were still dark and iincertnin. 

499, But then, on the other hand, we 
must stud^' the Bible with the litart, as 
well as with the Tiwnd, The Bible it 
not itself ' God's Word,' but assur^y 
'God's Word' will be heisrd in the 
Bibh^, by all who will humbly and de- 
voutly listen for it. As the Greeks 
have been endowed by the * Father of 
Lights ' with those special gifts in axt 
arid science and literature, which !mye 
made the works of their great masters 
in all ages the models for the imitation of 
mankind, — as theBoman has been dis- 
tinguished in matters of law and govern- 
ment, and other nations have had their 
own peculiar endowments, for the com- 
mon wel&ie of the race, — so, too, has 
the Hebrew mind had its own spedai 
gift from God. 
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500. For, while showing itself singu- 
larly defective in andent days, (though 
with numy grand exc^tiotiB ia Inter 
timeib) with respect to all matters of 
pi^ience, art, literatnrp, and o'er.eral poli- 
tirs. yet has the Hebrew race been 
qu-iukened tlie tirst, more than all 
otheza^ irith higher spiritual life, and 
^dlied iriih special eifts for the pur- 
pose of propagating that life to others. 
Throughout the Scriptures is this won- 
derful ^ower exhibited, by which, with 
a few eunple words, the springs of life 
within our own bents are touched, and 
the whole inner man is stirred, and 
'taste the good "Word of God, and the 
powers of tl^ world to come.' The 
mighty Toice of tome great Propliet Is 
■dU heard deliTering its burden of 
righteouf? judgment and woe, a^inst 
the national sins of modern times, as 
well as thoee of the days of old, — ' Shall 
I not Tiflit for these tilings, sailh the 
IiOBD ? Shall not my soul I t avenged 
on such a nation as thi< ? ' The plain- 
tive cries of some unknown Psalmist, 
his meek resignation, his patient hope, 
-Hxr, ™ay pi^iee and 
thankagiTing;— stiU find their echoes in 
all true heart", and are brontherl ;jfref^h, 
day by day, from a thousand lips. r\s 
the most natural utterances of iiuman 
heings, ' in all times of their wealth, 
in all times of their tribulation.' 

501. Is it not thus, indeed, with us 

all ? Do we not feel that there are 

living words in the Bible, which come 

home to va with a force, which no 

multitude of signs or wonders can 

strengthen, no diminution of them r:\n 

impair? And are we not sure that 

those words, with which our spirits 

hare been M. tcom our youth np until 

now, are quite independent of all the 

retmlts of criticism ?^that^ SS Bishop 

THrBLWAT.T has said, — 

The numbers, migrations, wars, battles, 
OonqaMfii, said nmrees of Israel have no- 
things in common with the teaching of 
Christ, with the way of salvation, with the 
fruits of the Spirit.— they belong to a totally 
dillerent order of subjects, — they are not to 
be eonftmnded with the gpiritnal revelations 
contained In tho Old TestnriK-Tit, much less 
with that foln^ of graot an<i truth which 
came Iqr Jeras Christ ? 

502. Yei^ trnlj, «• it la written. 



* The Word of God is qafdk and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged swonl , pierc- 
ing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the lolnts end mamw, and is a 
discenier of the thooghta and iatento of the 
heart.* 

Thank God! we have no need to 
' eaumine the giomKls»' and to 'weigh 

the cfridence' of miiade and pro- 
phecy, in order to believe that in the 
Bible we hare a record of a Divine 
Hevelation, by whieli God's Word ia 
spoken to the heart of man. But them 
the above apostolic description of the 
"Word of GykI cannot possil'ly be ap- 
plied to the mere letter of the his- 
tories in Genesis, or of the details of 
the constmetion of the Taberoade in 
Exodus, or the minute directions fin* 
sacrifice in T.pviticns. or the records 
of the numbenngs mxl marchings in 
Numbers — to the wars and conflicts in 
Samuel and Kings, to the genealogies 
in Ezra, Nehcmiui, and Chronicles. 

503. I will here quote the words of 
the excellent Dr. Geddes, a Hoinan 
Catholic Divine, in his Critical Be^ 
marks (a.d. 1800), 1. p. ri. 

The Gospel of Jems is my religions code : . 
His doctrines are ray dearest delight : ' His 
yoke (to me) is easy, and His burden is light.* 
Br.t tliii* yoke I •would not put on,— these 
doctrines I could not admire,— that Gospel I 
would not make mj law^ff Beason, pars 
Reason, were not my prompter and precep- 
tress. I willingly profess myself a sincere, 
tiioiigh unworthy, disciple of Christ : C/ihS' 
dan is my name, and Catholic my sozname. 
Rather than renounce these glonous titles^ 
I would slutl iTiy b!<)0(l ; bnt I would not * 
shed a droj) of it' for wli.it is neither Catholio 
nor Christiiin. Catholic Cliristlanity I revere 
wtaenerer 1 find it, and in whatsoever sect it 
dwellt. Bnt I caniiot reveie tiie loads of hay 
-m l stubble, which have been hlcnded withffeS 
precious gems, and which still, in eTeiyseck 
with which I am acquainted, more or less 
tarnish or hide their lustre. I oonnot zevera 
metaph}*8lcal unintelligible oraeda, nor bias* 
phcnioiH confessions of faith. I cannot re- 
vere persecution for the sake of conscience, 
nor tribunals that enforce autiboci^ by Are 
and faggot. I cannot revere formulas of faith 
made the test of loyalty, nor penal laws made 
the hetlj.'e of Church establishmcntf . In short, 
I cannot revere any system of religion, that, 
for dlvfaie doctrines, teacheth the dictates oc 
men, and, by the base intermixture of ' hutnan 
traditions.* niaketh ' the commandments of 
€kKi of none cfTcct.' This 1 nay even of Chris- 
tian fliystems; and shall I grant to systematio 
Judalam what I deny to syrtematfe Chrto- 
tianlsm ? Shall I disbelieve the pretended 
miraclej^, the spurious deeds, the forged char- 
ters, : l if h ing legends, of the one, and give 
ioU cxedib to ttaoae Of ttiA otber ? MmjI^ 
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blamden, «saii^e the trorin of the Chris- 
tian doctOFR and historinns by the common 
mles of criticinn, explode their sophistxy, 
oombat their ra^h assertions, arraign them 
of oteduli^, and even aometimee qoestioin 
tiheir verad^,— end yet be obliged to con- 
sider every fragment of Hebrew Scripture, 
for a series of a thoasand years, from Moses 
to Mal.K^hi, — every i^crnp of jirophecy, iwt«;y, 
minstrelsy, MtiUxcjf bic^ophy, — as the in- 
fallible ooramnnictfttoiui of amnn, oiwdea 
of Divine Tnith ? Tmly. this li tO nqinire 
too much from credulity itself. 

In tlio Hebrew Fcriptures are many bean- 
ties, many excellent precepts, much sound 
morality, — and they deserve the attentive 
penisal of eveiT schoLir. rvptv pernon of 
curiosity and taste. All tlio«<^' jiood tldnjrs I 
admit, and admire, and would equally nd- 
mire them in the writings of Plato, Tully, 
or Marcus Antoninus. But there are otlier 
things in great abundance, which I can nei- 
ther admire nor admit, without renouncing 
common sense, and snix>rsetling reason.— a 
eacriflce whioh I am not disposed to make, 
lor any writing in this world. 

This language wUl, I doubt not, seem 
strange to the (^stematic Christian, who has 
founded his creed — not upon reason or com- 
mon sense, but — on the prejudices of educa- 
tion, who is a Papist at Rome, a Lutheran at 
Ldpdc, and a Calvinist at GoMnra, a FJrelatist 
In England, and a Tresbyterim In Soofland, a 
Nestorian in Syria, in Armenia an Eutychian. 
For such local nominal Christians my ' Re- 
marks ' were not intended : they would spnm 
them with zealous indignation. Bnt« if there 
be, as I trust there are, to eacli of those oom- 
munions, men who have learned to tTiink for 
themf?elve8, in matters of faith as well jvs in 
matters of philosophy, and who are not 
Chriirtiaas merely because they were bom of 
GhrisHan parente, and bred up to OfaiteHan 
principles, but because, on the most sorions 
and mature examination, tiiey i'md Chris- 
tianity a rational— a most rational- religion, 
to such I address myself with oonfidenoe, and 
, bysudhlcxpeottobeUfltenedtovtthpraent 
candour. 

To such I would say— It is tfane, it is full 
Inn ', that Chri.stianity should learn to wnlk 
alone, without Jewish leading-strings or Gen- 
tile go-enrts. It Is time that the pure spi- 
ritual religion of Jesus should throw aside 
all the tawdry cumbersome lo;id of exotic 
ornament.o, borrowed either from Judaism or 
Paganism, — from the temple of Jerusalem or 
the temples of Jupiter,— and rcclothe herself 
to the white apotleas iobes» in whioh she was 
originally toveeted. It is time for ber ra* 
tional admirers to vindicate hor clia^te cha- 
racter from the aspersions of her professed 
enemies, and from the false praise of her 
pretended friendB; for the false jncaiee of her 



pretoided fHends baa been often more to}n> 

rious to her reputation than the obloquy of 
her profej»4jed euemies ; — or, rather, she has 
had no enemies, but because her pretended 
friends hare exhibited her In a drna vtaidi 
dw dlfldalms and deeptses. Btrtp bar at ooo* 
of this ungainly, meretricious garb ; restore 
her to her primitive simplicity ; and she wili 
nerd only to be Man, to be admixed* lom/L 
idolisedt 

504. Beading fhe Bible in tliis 

ipirit> and believing that the Divine 
Teacher has been all along, by secret 
ways of His Wisdom, leading on 
th« human race into the clearer 
light, — into the ftuther knovdedga of 
Himself, and of their relations to 
Him,— we receive the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as a gracious gift of God, which 
He in His novidence has 'eansed to 
be written for our learning* in BiTine 
things. And the Hebrew race, it may 
be — with all their noble qualities, their 
patient endurance under injuries, too 
often practised upon them by Chnsttaii 
men in the Name of God, their calm, 
unshaken, tnist in God's faithfulness, 
their steadfast continuance in well- 
doing, according to that Law which 
they believe to be Divine, — ^may have 
yet ii groat part to act, and a ^eat 
work to do, in the r^^cf nemtion of man- 
kind. It may be that they, too, shall 
shake off the superstitions belief of 
ages, and, reverencing their Scriptures 
for the living truths whicli tliey declared 
to their forefathers, while other nations 
layyetwraptin the darkness of heathen- 
ism, shall yidd to the demands of 
modern science, and give up the story 
of the Pentateuch as a record of his- 
torical fact. Then, also, may Mission- 
aries of thdr mce, as well as ours, go 
forth, fut and wide, as heralds of s^- 
vation, ministering the ' glad tidings of 
m-eat joy for all people,' proclaiming with 
wee utterance the Name of the Irving 
God, whom their fathers of old knew and 
worshipperl. tellinp the nations of His 
Grace, Hia Truth, His Bighteousness. 
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If 18 iKNMdble — if not, indeed, highly 
probable — that the mysterious Hebrew 

llBine for the Deity, which in English 
we pronounce * Jeliovah,' is derived 
firom a Phcenician source. The true 
pronunciatioa of this name has long 
been lost^— the Towel-sonnds of ' Jehu- 
Tah ' being mejely tbo^e of the word, 
•which the Jews read instead of tho 
sacred name. But it occurs also as 
Jah, Jahu, or JiHo; and Diod. Snx 

It is said that among the Arima-T^i^TT? 
Zathraustes professed that the good divmiiy 
had given him his laws . . . and that among 
the Jews liosee made a gimilar claim with x»- 
ipect to the Deity g im nied JAO. 

So Com. Aisx. 8Bj«, i^r<m.Y,pM2— 

He is called JAOTJ, which is interiOBetol to 
xoeau ' VTho is and who shall be.* 

Now the ancient Phcenician Linguage 
was almost identical with the Hebrew, 
as is Tery plainl^r shown by the series 
of rhoenician inscriptions, recently 
published from the British Museum, 
And this fact, indeed, may be regarded 
as one which is now acunitted by all 
competent adiolaxs. But, this being 
the case, it appear furtlu>r that among 
the PhcEnidan.s JAO was tho Greek ex- 
pression for til© mysterious name of 
their great Deity, the Sun, regarded as 
the Source of all Light and Life. He was 
often called £aa/, i.e. 'Master,' and Adon 
or Adonis, i.e. * Lord,' (coinp. the Heb. 
Adanai (326)) ; but the greatest name 
of all, thatwmeh conveyed the highest 
idea of his grandeur and dignity as the 
Supreme Deity, was that represented in 
Greek by JAO. Thus a famous oracle, 
tjuoted by Macbobius, 8atA»lB, says- 
It was right that the initiated should hide 
the blessed mysteries ; for In a little deceit 
there is prudence and an adroit mind. £x« 
jioiii iih«t .TAP to tfaa HtohMt Gtod of alL 

The other evidences of the existence of 

this mysterious name are given at 
len^rth by Dr. Movers, in his PJwtnicia, 
j.» 639-668 ; and he sums up the result 
^ his investigation as ibllows : — 

JAO is the Sun-God at the different tim^s 
of the year, with the predominant i l- a of 
Adouis, ad the HarveirtrDeity. In guieral. 



however, he represents a complex host of 
nature-deities, whose jxjwers he conipreh'"n i-i 
in tite meaning of his name, wiuch was ono 
full of mystery, and, according to Sanchonia* 
thon, was taoglit la the priestly mjsteriea bgr . 
the oldast FlMBaicIaii UMopfaants* 

Br. MovBBS does not himself derive 
the Hebrew name from the Phoenician. 
He thinks that the latter must have 
been originally BO\mdedJakhv€h=t*llQ 
makes to live ' : whereas the former 
he supposes, in common with most 
modern critics, to have been sounded 
Jahveh = either 'He make8 to be,' or 
' He is.' But, whatever may have been 
the form and meaning of the Fhosnidan 
name^ it is plain that it must have been 
very similar to the Hebrew, which is 
expressed by the very same letters in 
Greek, JAO. And, accordingly, we find 
Phoenician proper names compounded 
with Jah, just as in H* I rew, e.g. Ab- 
daios, JosEPH.c.^/>.I.18, the name of 
a Tyrian Suffete (or public oflBcer), 
whidi in Hebrew would be identical 
with Obadiah, = ' Servant of Jah,' and 
BUhias, Yirg.1.738, = Bithiak, iCh. 
iv.l8, — both of which names appear 
also in Hebrew, with '£1' instead of 
' Jah,' in the forms Abdiel, BethueL 

It seems, then, highly probable that 
the Hebrews, soon after their entrance 
into Palestine, may have adopted this 
name, which must have oome to their 
ears,— jusb as they notoriously adopted 
the worship, and, no doubt, the names, of 
so mniiy of the ' lords many and gods 
many of the tribes of Canaan ; comp. 
Gideon's surname, J^rubdoo/, » *6ul 
contends,' Ju.vi.32, &c. ; David's Son, 
^art/yadah, = * Baal knows,' lCh.xiv.7, 
for which we have JE'/yadah, 2S.V.16, &;c. 
And the common people, we must be- 
lieve worshipped JAO much after the 
same fashion as the people of the 
country worshipped, with bloody and im- 
pure rites. Thus even Jephthah could 
ofohisonly daughterasabumt-odMnK 
to Jehovah, Ju.xi.31,39 ; and men and 
women might even think of bringing the 
rewards of whoredom and sodomy 'into 
the houae of Jtihovah,' in luiiiiiuciiL of 
a *YOw/ D.zadii.18. 
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Some of higher mind, however, — such 
as Samuel and his school of prophets, — 
divinely taught to look 'above nature 
unto nature s God,' may have df ^i-f 1 
to lift up this name, so au{^ist and full 
of meauiug, from the bai>e usage to 
which they saw it sxpossd, in the wo^ 
ship of the tribes of Canaan and their 
own idolatrous fellow-countrymen, and 
to consecrate it to a hijilier jnirpose, as 
"Well liUcd to express the Seif-existent, 
£tenial» life-giving. Being, H$ It w 
He maket to be, and to be henceforward 
th ^ nnme of the Living God of Israel. 
"Wah this view the Elohistic document 
may have been composed, in whatever 
affe it was written. For the Elohist, 
no omits the name JeihoTah in his 
story, as not known to the patriarchs, 
until he comes to record the revelation 
of that name to Moses, most have had, 
obviously, tome special olgeet in view 
in so doing. And, since the narrative of 
the Buminn: "Bn^h -.md the revelation to 
Moses mubt bo regarded as unhistorical, 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it was written by one, who desired to 
invest this name, — not known to the 
forefathers of the nation, but acquired 
by them since they came out of Egypt, 
->-with a high and holy character, and 
a special solemnity. 

in this way, also, may be explained, 
perhaps, the singular fact, that, whereas 
so many other names of heathen gods 
are mentioned, as worshipped by the 
tribes around and by toe Israelites 
copying their example — Moloch and 
Astarte, Baal and Ash era, Chemosh 
and Kimmon, &c., — yet no name like 
to JAO is ever mentioned, as the great- 
est name of the chief Phoenidan Deity, 
though the sacred writers must have 
known of its existence. It would almost 
seem as if they shrank from mixing up 
with dead idols, the * abominations ' of 
the heathen, a name which had now 
been set apart and sanctified, in the 
mindsof all pious IsraelitesL Thr people 
stiU, no doubt, for ages — even down to 
the time of tlie Captivity — profaned 
the name, jnst as the peofMe of the land 
did, in their common speech, and by the 
licentious and cruel practices of their 
worship. Naj^, even for eighteen years 
of JoBiah*8 there wen yessels in 



the teoiple at Jerusalem made for Baal 
(=»the Sun, Adonis), 2K .xxiii.4: there 
was an Asfaei:a(£.y. *grove,' but really 
an obscene symbol) in the 'House of 
Jehovah,' t;.6,and *hou8ep of sodomites * 
by the ♦ House of Jehovah,' v.7, &c. 
And during all this time thoee great 
prophets of Judah and Israel, who had 
been tat^bt from abo?e to glimpse at 
the great truth, that — 
' God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
most wonhip Him in ipliit snd In tniUi*— 

had been striving with their perverse 

and stolid fellow-countrymen, seeking 
to raise their minds to higher views of 
the Divine nature, and to teach them 
to invest that Name^ which they were 
daily using as a conunon thing; wit2i a 
high spiritual meaning. 

Just so in Zululaud we are now 
teaching the natives to invest their own 
name fra* the Supreme Being, UninUun- 
kuiu,=*Thid Great- Great- On^* with a 
higher, more spiritual meaning than 
iliey would otherwise ascribe to it Yet 
many years — ^perhaps, centuries — may 
pass befoie the Zuhu generally will 
separate the name from ^ the absurd 
notions and legendary stories, which 
they may now in their wild heathen 
state connect with it* "We must long 
expect to find that^ while those of 
higher mind, or more favoured with 
opportunities of learning, will embrace 
that Name, in all the high significance 
which Missionsries atta^ to it, as the 
Name of their Great Creator, Father, and 
Fnend, 'in Whom they live, and move, 
and have their being/ yet the great 
mass of the people will continue to use 
it ignorantly and ineverently, even as 
now.. Just §Ot too, in Northern Europe, 
for many centuries after Christianity 
had been preached among the Scandi- 
navian tribes, the orgies of the Feast 
of Yale most have often eontrasted 
painfully, side by side with the of 
the Christmas Festival; or, at lejist, 
if the latter was observed in towns, 
where the clergy were at hand to stimu- 
late and gnide the devotions of tiie 
people, yet in the oountiy districts the 
Name of Christ mnst liiive been long 
profaned, and the new religion dese- 
crated, by admixture with heathen rites 
•ad moat inoongmoni esMmonink 
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ease oonfldcmt, qood eas Tetaree teadldenmt. Tar.tnqne est MMfecaitM vftaoMli^ vt 

iiiqnixoeiQeBmaoelQsdiuxtnr.^LACEAS^ 

t»ytiirfrMieertow»thiypw«littniii«iittri^ 
1IW do fhqr Mmilder of wliaft sort thcr aie, 

tme, simply for the reason that their elders have trangmltted them. And M great It 
tht antihocliy of aniiqaily tliiA to 
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In this Third Part of my work the course of my argument leads 

me to consider the Book of Peiiteronomy. I hare here, as I 
believe, "bronp-ht out into view distiuctlv the followin'r facts. 

(1) Thert; itre plain signs that Deutt'mnnmy ^v;i< not written by 
the sain*; autlior or authors, by whom the main portioa of the rest 
of the I'entateuch was composed. 

(i) Thore is a marked difference in style and tone between the language of 
Denteroncnnj and ttiat ef tlw odier fovr books of the Pentateuch ; 

(ii) There arc various erprosdons, which are habitually and 111 tlM OtlMr fov 
boc'ks, whicli nre m-vcr once u.M'd by the Deutc'rononii^-t ; 

(iii) There are more than Uiirty others, tehich icere errli utlt/ /annHnr to the Deuterono- 
mist, as he uses each of ihem on the average eight tinit^ in the ooursje of the boolCf 
not OfM wMfift is used even once in t/te other /our boots ; 

(iv) It cannot be believwl that Moses, in tlie short interval of a few weeks at mo?t, 
between the last act recordt^ in Numbers and the fir.st in Deuteronomy, should have 
to completely changed — not only his ptyle and tone, but— his very forms of O^pn^ 
sion, as these facts wonkL imply, if be had written the whole Pentatenoh ; 

{fry HcBOB ths thow iiMSts prow tbst, whatevw portion of tiw oUmt fowt books 
may be ascribed to Moses, he cannot have <x)mixv rrl the book of Deut» rf>nr^riy : 

( vi) And, of course, the same holds good of any other writer or writers, who znay 
liaTOOompMBdllMnslBportioiiof tlioMbookik 

(2) Then aie plain ogna also that tiie miter of BeateRmomj 
rety probably lived about the age of Joaiab and Jeremiah. 

(i) There are some expressions in DeatanDOBiytWblall m only HoOBd in J«KCniIsb 
aiMltlielat«iftwtitiiigsof ttaoBiblB; 

(ii) Almost all the peoollar words and phnwes of the Peu l wouom ist are fotmd alao 

fn Jeremiah ; 

(iii) The history, as recorded in the Second Book of Songs, makes it highly pro- 
bable that (be book of Tkfotmmmj mm flnt teooght to Iffl^ in the ragn nt 
Josiah. 

(3) A close examination of the contents of the book itself 
confirms very strongly the above conclusions. 

(i) There an dlaUnofenlfliMUMS to tbe other booka of tbe Pcntftteudi Mslnady 

existinR' ; 

(ii) There are numerous rm^ palpable contradictions to the data of thoM books, 
■uch as would be likely to be intxoduced by one writing iu later days from a very 
Afferent point of view : 

du]. In particular, there are remarkable modificmtions of some of the oUler laws, 
wb^ c.mnot l>e conceived to have been made by Moses^ addressing the people only a 
few ni I ii after tboio HIM oldsT Ikwi nm pzomolgated (m Is rappooed) bf 
Jehovah Himtel/ ; 

(It) Ttaeee modifications oomspeiid to Um altered cinmmriiaiioea of much later 
times than those, in which the earlier portioiui of the Fentatouoh (as ve beUeve) 

were written ; 

(V) There are distinct ' rirtis of time,' which fix the composition of the book In IB 
age subse^ueut to the Capttvi^ of the T«ai Xtibes^ in the dajg of Hwekiah ; 
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(vi) There are special reasons for believing that it was not oompoaed till the early 
pnrthf Josiah** reign^ at whidi tfme /eremuiA liTed, and liad bees called to 

the Prophf^tic oflloe. 

It will be seen, throughout the -whole of our enquiiy, that the 
evidence is constantly pointing towards Jeremiah, as, posxibli/y the 
writer of Detitoronomy. For tut present puq^x^e it snlTicient if 
it appears tlmt Deuteronomy "v^'as very probably written by some 
great rro})lict, in the latter times of the Jewish monarchy, abo7i( 
the early part of Josiah's reign, — a ycnernl conclusion, in vrhirli 
the preatest critics are almost wianimoushj agreed, liowever they 
may dill'cr in fixing the exact date of its composition. If the 
above point is substantiated, the main object of my work is gained. 
The detaUi of my crifioiBmB maj be eonfirmed or rejected on 
further examinatioii: but the traditionary Tiew^ which regards the 
whole Pentateuch as written by Mosee^ will appear untenable* 

If, therefore, this point be established, it wiU be unneeessaiy for 
me to discuss at length the numerous 'Ileplies' which hsTe 
appeared in answt^r to Part I of my work. There are some, which, 
from their general fairness and their tone of courtesy and Christian 
feeling, demand, and have received, my respectful attention. It is 
obvious, however, that, if the arguments produced in this Part 
shall appear to be valid, the objections to my reasonings in Part I 
may, for the most part, be dismissed at once, as merely ingenious 
attempts, — like the 'cycles' and 'epicycles' of the old Ptolemaic 
system of Astronomy, — to build up a theory, which has no real 
f(n nidation in fact, and which falls at hu^t by the weight of its own 
cumbrous additions. In short, it will then bo plain that the con- 
tradictions, which I haye noticed, are real contradictions, such as 
might d, priori be expected to appear in a composite work like this ; 
and the cause of religious truth will be reHered firom the necessity 
of inventing a variety of processes of 'reconciliation,* often in 
direct contradiction with one another, whidi scarcely, I imagine, 
satisfy altogether the mind of the 'reconciler,' and still less that 
of the general reader. 

And this is, in eifec^ the conclusion of no less an authority than 
Dean Milman, who says, in his recently published work, Iligt. of 
the Jews, Prpf ;).xxxii, that 'all further enquiry has confirmf>d liira 
in the view,' which he annoimced * above thirty years ago,' viz, — 

Maintain the numbers [of the story of the Exodns] as they stand, I see no way, 
withont one vast continuous miracle, out of Uie difficulties, contradictions, impro- 
babUities, impoailiilitlM* Baduoe them, and all beooniM onittlito^ oonaMmt, and 

harmonions. 

A redttction of the numbers will make, no doubt, an Exodus 
possible and, as I have said elsewhere, perfectly conceivable, lint, 
as is shown in (189-197), no reduction will make the story of the 
Exodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, consistent and possible. 
One set of difficulties may be got rid of in this way, but only to 
introduce snother sq^ually formidable. 
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But, if it be really true, astlie Biebop of Oxford hns said^thnt 
'much harm has been done among the young by my book/ and 
that * it is doing" an amount of evil which it is difficult to estimate 
— and if it bo also true, as the same Prelate has -written, that my 
arguments are M)ut the repetition of oM find often-answered 
cavils,' — it T\-(Hild surely be most desirable, — rather, I should say, 
it would be felt to be imperatively necessary, — for the Bishops, 
who condemn me, to put forth a ' Keply,* such as to themselves 
appeared to be sufficient and satisfactory, — such as miprht be 
guaranteed in their name by the authority of the riiiuate. If 
this were done, I should be bound by tlie sense of honour, as well 
as compelled by the love of truth, to consider seriously the argu- 
ments adduced in such a document. I should justly be condemned 
and disgraced, in tbe presence of my feJlow^ctmairymsa, if I did 
not do this, and either admit that I am •wtong, or point ont the 
defective reasonings of the 'Beply.' 

Scarcely any 'Reply' has heen made^ aa jeb, to the more 
impoiiaat critical arguments adduced in the latter portion of my 
Second Part Bishop Ollhtahx has, indeed^ addSwssed to his 
clergy a 'Second Letter' with reference to it But, though 
formerly a Professor of IT I rew literature, — and, as I believe, at 
this moment the only £nglish Bishop, who has distinguished him* 
self in soch studies, — ^he distinctly says^ p,26, — 
Th'> task of wmnlntng iertaUm the BUhop's miaata critleinui / miMl tam to 

ethers. 

On one point, however, of these 'minute criticisms' Bishop 
Oluyaiti does furnish a reply, and the reader will find it quoted 
in (516), and will he able to judge for himself how lar it is 
satisfactory. 

The Rev. W. H. HoAsa has also undertaken to make a reply to 
my reasonings in Part IL But he, too, says, p.l27, — 

The only omission of which I shall b*' conscions is, the not having gone into thn 
optical histoiy [? * discumfon '] of the Psalms, the Book of Judges, and the Books of 
SamoeL Ab wonkl not help my argument to have done bo, and as these are points 
which ttsm pnnly cm crltlclan, / mtiaf leave tium to «Mcr«. 

I need hardly say that the critical discussion of the Psslms,* 

which fills the latter half of my Second Part, is that portion 

of my book, as far as it has yet been published, which appears to 

■ Since the above was written. Prof, (now Bishop) Browne's ' Five Lfetures* have 
appeared, upon * 17ie Pentateuch and the £MUdifi PtutHU.' I find notliinc: in these 
' lacbam ' requlxlng me to modify anj of my prcviom omcluiione. Prof. BrowniTs 
trpfttment of the Pnlma is too genertu nad stiperjiciai to meet the reqnfrementa of the 

c:i-i\ lie asserts, on general ^n^'inds, that certain Psalms are Havid's; but he doe* 
not go through a searching, minute examination of them, m us to prove that th^' 
are, most prclMMy, Daws FMhne, or Pealmsof the Davidic age. And, until be 
doee this, his eignments oan have no weight against the conclusions to be drawn 
from TOch Pmlms aa P9.1x and PaJxrili, which I have proved, an T believe,— the lasfc 
] nio^t important, at all events, — to Ix?, i^i i robiibility, David's. But this ques- 
tion of the l\<?alni8 is only of secondary im^x>rtance; and if my arguments derived 
trom them ^vcre disproved and set abide altcgether, the main results of my criticisms, 
as to the Mosaic Origin and HietoxioftL Czedibilityof the Pflatotoooh, would mot be at 
all affected. 
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me of most importance, and with respect to which I have said in 
BIT Preface to Part IT, and now repeat, with express refer- 
ence also to the matter here laid hefore the reader in Part III, — 

It «a«y iwrhmf, 1117 knowledge of tiie onnihtiadDg MBOwt uAinightol this 
evfdeiioe, and of moeh mora of tin same Mnd to be prodooed hm^^ 

to express mvBolf in the First Part with aii assured confidence in the certainty of my 
ooiiolu8U>nB, which some of my Beviewera have condoimed. as scarcely wanranted ia 
tlMteoidiiioi^by1SiBvsemiflBee,eve&lf ftu^wenadmittadtolietnie. 

Up to the present time none of my Episcopal Brelton^wlio 
bave eondemned me^ except Builiop Outast, have taken any 
notice of these ciilidfims^ except that some have pnooimoed them^ 
generally^ as hwng 'laak and feeUe/ 'unfounded^ fialse^ and 

childish.' • 

I said, howeveiy in my last prefiue, ji.81 ^ 

I am naturally anxious to see what tVj j Ei liops an 1 Doctors of the Church of 
England will say upon the subject of my book, aud how th«y will act in tha present 

Since then I hare been answered, and, I oon&si^ in away irhieh 
has disappointed my expectations. For opposition and censure I 
bad prepared myself — ^fbr being mi^udged eron by many good 
men, whom I esteem^ and for being misrepresented by others^ who 
care only for the triumph of a popidar opinion^ and not for the 
troth. I knew £rom the first that these were the only condition^ 
on which such a work as this oould be conducted, ooming, as it 
does^ in direct antagonism with many strong and dear prepossess 
sions, and not a few deep-rooted prejudices. But I had confidence 
in the power of Truth that it would in the end prevail j and that 
confidence has been sufficiently justified. To the many corre?^on- 
dents, lay and clerical, who from all parts of the cnuntry have 
wiitten to clioor me with their pyinpatliy, and strengthen me in 
the resolvu to carry on and, if God will, complete my labour, I 
would here express my heaiiftilt thanks. It is a source of great 
comfort t^ know that so many earnest and devout minds are 
watching: \"vnlh deep interest the conflict, and rejoicing in the 
progress and triumph of the Truth. Great service also has been 
rendered to the cau&u of 'free enquiry' by that portion of the 
Public Press, which, often without expressing agreement with my 
vlews^ has yet inosted on a fairjidd being allowed for the disciuh 
sion of these important questions, and fiw Uim being given to test 
the truth of my arguments 

But I have^ I confeesi been disappointed m^the couiee which 
has been adopted by the great body of my Episcopal Brethren. I 
had no reason to suppose that I should Meive fiom a2l of them 
expressions of sympatixy, or encouiaging hdp in my woxk| 6om 

• la tlte single ahort letter of one of my Epieoopal Brethren, forbidding biaelngj 
to anowme to nrinialier fa hii dloceee» the foUowfag exprandons appear, a^dlad either 

to myself or my work : — * tmfomided,' * false/ * childish,' ' heretical,' ' blasphemoos/ 
* abominable,' * unhappy,* * blind,' ' daring/ 'iguoiaut seU*aul&cieucy/ 'ingtcumeat 
sC IBataii/ 'poorBiauvOousinn.* 
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•OfiM I eonld only expect condemnation ; and, while dissenting 
from their judgment, I should yet have respected the religious 
feelings, however (as it seemed to me) mistaken, ivhich to their 
own minds just i tied their censuren. But I did not imag^ine tlint sa 
many of the Bishops of England, with the Bishop of Ox:fukd at 
their head, would have absolutely ignored tljo existence of mwh a 
science as Biblical criticism, and its undoubted and imdeniable 
results, in its application to the earlier Hebrew Scriptures. I be- 
lieved that there were men of science and scholars imion^ them, 
who, being acquainted gcuendly with these results, would be 
aware of tlieir reality and importance, and who would feel it to 
be impossible, in this age of enquiry, any longer to bar out their 
•dmiBBioii, as ftcta to lie taken acooant o^ lSk» any other ihcta of 
fldeace, by the moie mteUigent minds of the Ghmdi of England. 
I had hoped that their infiuenoe would haye pierailed to cheek 
the hasty judgment of othen^ less infonned than tiiemseiyes on 
these matteis; and thaty if my Episcopal Brethren, generally^ did 
not think it expedient to hold ont to me a biotherl j right hand of 
Mlowship, — ^if they condemned me as going too fStf in my conehi- 
sionS; or as reasoning too confidently on insnffieient piemisseey — 
they would, at least, have xecognised that my arguments were not 
altogether without some real foundation, and ought to be judged 
upon their meiita^ — ought to be oonsideiedi and, if need be, checked 
and ooxrected, not merely thrown aside with contemptuous lan- 
guage, as imfounded md ridiculous. I could not have believed, 
for instance, that the Bishop of Oxford would have ventured to 
say that my ^ speculations, so rash and feeble in themaelvea/ are — 

* in all essential points but fli» ngwtitiimof «M jidS oflan-aiunnNd anOs ^giiiitl 

the Word of God;' — 

and still less that His Grace, the Primate of all England, would 
have proTUJunced with the high authority of his ol^ce, that my 

objections ' art? fur tlie most part puerile and trite,'— 

* ao puerile, that an intelligent youth, who read hiB Bible with care, could draw t2i6 
IM&g answers from the BUile iteelf.— bo trite, that thejr liwve been BgtltB. and again 

refuted, two hundred years ago, hy Ardibieliop UsirEK, one of the most learned 
annalists of this or of any countr} , more recently by Bishop Watsojt and others.' 

It is hardly necessary for me to reiieat ^vliat the Public Pre??' has 
already said in reply to such aesertinn:, the above, viz. that many 
of the criticisms in these volumes have 7iever been answered, and 
that the writings of Archbishop UsHSB and Bishop Watson will 
throw no light wh ate vev upon the most important questions which 
are here discussed. As well nii^'-lit ^^■e. rtl'er to boolis of the hist 
century for a refutation of the objeciiuns, which are raised to the 
historical truth of some portions of the book of Genesis, by recent 
discoveries in geological sdence. Bat^ on behalf of those^ 
regaid tbe Hble with a true wvesemodf as a Birmely-giTen 
Teacher, which God in His Ptovidence has ^caused to be written 
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for onr Ifnrr Inf hut which lie wills lis to rend with intelligent 
discriminatioa ol its contents, not with r blind unreasoning? 
idolatri' of the mere letter, I respectfully protest against the 
lan<j:unnfe wliit:h the Archbishop of CAlfTERBUKY has, apparently, 
applied to all those who read my books with interest, by sumrniiii,^ 
them up under three cateirories, as either * ignorant/ or ' half-in- 
formed/ or else 'rejoicing in anything which can free them from 
the troublesome restraints of religion.' The object of my whole 
work is to bind tlie conscienoes of men more imperatiTely than 
ever by the law of tnie BeLigion, wbicb is tbe law of life and 
liappiness. But^ inasmucli as multitudes bave . already broken 
loose from tbe rsstiaints of that traditional zeligbus teaching, 
which they know to be contradicted by some of the most familiar 
results of modem Sdence, now made the common heritage of 
every educated English child, I believe that I have only done my 
duty, as a Minister of the National Church, in endeayouringr to 
reestablish a permanent union between the teachings of Beligion 
and Science, and to heal effectively that breach between them, 
which otherwise will assuredly widen day by day^ with infinite 
Injury to the Church itself, and to the whole community. 

And here I lliink it desirable to correct throp mi^fnl'e.s, which 
(as I gather trom the letters addressed to tlu ir ( Irr^y by several 
of tiio Bishopsj have been entertained by many with respect to 
my work. 

(i) It has been stated tliat T dmy the Itispiraiton of the Bible. 

I reply that I have nowliere denied it, nor have even considered . 
at all the question of Scripture Inspiration. I have left that sub- 
ject wholly untonehed ; it is no part of mv present plan to discuss 
it. Doubtless, the plain renuUs of criticism, such as those set forth 
in these volumes, must indirectly affect the views which may be 
taken of Inspiration, and must certainly, if seen to be true results, 
conflict entirely with the traditional view of the Wwiim Infallibility 
of Scripture. But it is no part of my present object to prove even 
this. I have only had in view * to examine critically tbe Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua,' with the special purpose of determining, as far 
as possible, the a^ and anthorsbfp of the diflerent books. 

(ii) Again, it has been said that I wii^h to prove Hit rcntateuch — 
and in fact, tlie wliole Bible — to be tmtrue. 

Nothing can be further from my wii-h or purpose than this. 
Bather, I desire to know what is true in the Pentateuch history, 
and in the Bible generally. I wish to know, if posnble, in what 
age, by what persons, under what circumstances, the different por- 
tions of the Bible were written, that I may be able to judge for 
myself, aud help others to judge, as to the amount of credibility 
to be attached to the diiierent natratives* If I had found reason 
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to believe that Moses really wrote the account of the Exodus, 
describinfi: what he had himself personally said, and done, and 
witnessed, I should have felt bnnnd to believe his statements, as 
tho<5A of a deront, H^od-fearing, man ; and then, whatever miracu- 
lous accounts ihey might have contained, such statements would, 
assuredly, not have invcdved the contradictions, which appear upon 
a close inspection of the present Pentateuch. But the process of 
critical enquiry, so i'iU' irom eliciting proofs and coiifirmatiojis of 
the Mosaic origin of tiiese books^ leads quite to the opposite con- 
duBioiL AU the argunmt9f drmm from m MSNmmMm if the 
Bentaieuch, point m me dineUom It iB mil to observe this. 
There is Uterallj nothmff in tbese books distinctly Indicatiye of 
Mosaic authorsbipw The whole fdoe of the aigument for that 
authorship rests upon tradition, and may be referred back to the 
opinion of the Jews, who lived nearlj a thousand yean after the 
date assigned to Moses. It is not a question of balanced internal 
evidence, but a case where there is a host of indications, all tending 
to show diversity of authorship and late date, and none discover- 
able, by all the ingenuity yet broiight to bear upon the subject, 
which tends decidedly the other way ; rind the supporters of the 
traditional view will be lound to be constantly occupied, — not in 
producing * internal evidence' to show that Moses did write the 
Pentateuch, but — in trying to account for the existence, on the 
assumption of his authorship, of so much internal evidence of the 
contrary. In short, the strength of the resistance to the critical 
conclusion lies in the feeling, that we do not Uke to think that 
those hooks could have grown up in ilie way, which the ' inteinal 
evidence' dearly indicates^ — the way in which, be it observed, the 
religioaa books of all o&er nations aie known to have been formed. 

(ill) Further, it has been stated, by more than one of my Epis- 
copal Brethren, that I have diarged the Clergy generally with 
dihonegtyf in concealing their views about the Deluge, and using 
the Baptismal Form of Fteyer without believing in it I reply 
that I have never charged any with ^ dishonesty * in this respect ; 
and, if I thought that my worU jn fly allowed of such a con- 
struction being placed on them, X should express my regret that I 
have made use of langna<ie that was capable of being SO miscon- 
strued. Nor did 1 volunteer to make any reference at all in this 
natter to the Clerg}\ In what I said, I acted strictly in self- 
defence. I was accused of bring ' dishonest ' myself, in retaining 
mv clerical office, while disbelieving many or most of the detiuls 
of the story of the Exodus, — dircctlyy by many of the Clergy, and 
indirectly by one, for whose high character, as a lover of trutli and 
fair-dcaliug, and for whose conduct under present circumstances, I 
have the most profound esteem. The Bishop of London had stated, 
in his Charge to his Clergy, that our National Church was based 
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upon the principle of ' frco enquiry,' — ^that to enquire was the right 
of an Kuglisk Clergymaa in ail casefl^ aad frequently hia dutfff^ 

but that, — 

* if sttGb enqoizy kd to 4otM, md if tho donM andtd in disbeUoC ai tibe Chonh't 
doctriiiM, of oouas he woola resign his offlcs as one of the Ohnroh's anthorised 

tmxthen/ 

I miglit have replied to such an oheervation that Wycltf did 
not retiro from, his sacred office, though disbelieving the dnetrines, 
wliicli he himself believed when he entered the Ministry, and 
which were taught by the cler<ry arenerally in hi? day, and that 
Cranmkr, Ridley, and Latimek, and other Bisliojis, though con- 
secrated as Bishops of the Roman Church, and bound by the 
solemn vows oi their ordination in that Church, did not resign their 
pees as soon as they became Protestajit Bishops, and the National 
Cliiirch bv the National Will had become Protestant also, nor 
afterwards, when by the same Will the Church ceabed to be Pro- 
teatant, and onoe more became Bomanised. 

Bat I Iblt tbai^ in the preaent ingtULcor fhm mttfiur Ubs reason 
fxa urging upon me sudb a oourae ai a plain duty, inaamucli aB 
veiy many of the Clergy, I bdiered, and oertainly not a few of my 
Episcopal Bxethiepi d^d not aeeept the stoiy of the Noachian 
Delnge as liteially and histoticaUy troe^ and yet justified them- 
f!«lvfls in rstsanuig their offices In &e Ghunsh. If my conduct was 
« diflhoneet/ so, too, was theirs; for my ' dishonesty/ auiely, could 
not consist in openly professing that i^ch others secretly held. 
litkey were 'honest ' in the course which they were pursuing^ 
and I expressed no doubt whatcTer of this — I felt that it was 
unfair and ungsneious to chaige upon me^ as a ciime^ the yeiy 
same proceeding as their own — the same exactly in principle^ 
though differing, it may be, in degree. I admit fully that any of 
the Clergy who do ^ unfeipnedlv believe' — as some, T presume, 
do — in the literal historical truth of the story of the Mood as 
told in G.vi,vii,viii, have a right to bring the chaise against 
iiiL: of not behovint; what they deem essential to a true faith in 
the aulliority of the Bible. And, if there are not, as I said in 
my former Preface, * muliitudes of the more intelligent Clergy,' 
who, on geological or other grounds, have come to disbelieve in 
that inirrative a true piece of history, then I am wrong in my 
assumption, and owe my Clerical Brethren an apology for ascribing 
such ^belief to them. 

But as to those, bo they many or few in nnmheri who do not 
belieTe in the literal truth of the Noachian BelugSi I did not 
impute to them ' dishonesty ' in holding those opinions, and yet 
retaimng their clerical office. On the contraiyi I assigned eertsin 
ressons, which, I thought, would satisfy different daases of mindsi 
and enable them still with a dear conscience to iisa the Foarm of 
Prayer which lefened to that naxzative* Being persuaded, how* 
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ever, tlint in this ng"o of advancing Science each Clcrrrymcn are 
many, and believing also that the Laity have rarely heard from 
the pulpit any reference to the accoimt of Noah's Floo(^, as being 
otherwise thaa literally and historically true, 1 am obliged to con- 
clude that, by some cause or other, such Clergymen have been 
prevented fr om speaking to their people the plain truth upon this 
point. And I believe that they have been impeded by tbo 
restraints, real or supposed, of those stringent obligations, which 
the Church of Englaod at the present time enforces on her Clergy 
at Ordination. 

Here, also, T desire to pay a few vronls more plainly in expla- 
nation of my present position, with reference to the ay-^umptiona 
made by some of my Episcopal Brethren, in their recent letters 
of inhibition. His Grace the Archbishop of CajiTerburt, in a 
letter dated March Si, addressed to the Clergy of bis Diocese, has 
statrd that I * have refused to resign the See of NaUd, though I 
cannot deny that I am unable to exercise the most importimt func- 
tions of that office.' 

I presume His Grace to refer, in these words, to the reply which 
I gave to a letter addresaed to me lij great majority of the 
Ajpchbiahops and Biahops of the Chiurch of England. In tiiat 
xeplji I did not think it naeeBsaxy to contradiet formally the thiee 
aaBoniptaona which had been made by my Episcopal BrethieDy 
ooulderiiig that anyone acquainted with my hooka would he 
awaie that tiiey were not coneet statementa of tiie facta of the 
cafle; and feeling also thht an aaawer at fUU length waa the Ina 
needed, aa tiie letter of the Bishops appeared in the TXme$ almoat 
aa soon as it had reached my hands, — ^before I had had time to 
reply to it, — ^from which circumstance I oould only infer that it 
was intended rather for the public than for myiBeIf> though erpresS" 
ing * deep brotherly anxiety* for me. As, however, the Archbishop 
and several of the Bishops hare again r«^f^^rred to this subject, I 
think it due to myself to notice this charge; artd I do it also 
with a view to those of thp riprg^y and Laity, who agree witb me 
in beTievnnor that the right and duty of free enquiry to its fullest 
extent is the very foundation on which — not true Holijrion only, 
but — our Protestant National Church is based, uni that an 
honest and fearless statement of the Truth, as the re.-ult of such 
enquiry, is the only condition of its pennaueiil existence, and the 
only ground of hope for its continuance, from age to a^^c, ia 
heidthy and vigorous action, amidst the rapid advances of modern 
Science* 

The letter of my Episcopal Brethren contuned, as I ha^e said, 
three aastunptiona^ which are ezpreaaly or wtnally negatived hy 
the plain woida of my booiks. 

CO miteitaiid yon to lagr tb«t yoa do not now iNtUoto tfaafe iilikih yon 
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volontarily |moII— efl to beUere, m the indtapenmbte condition of yout befaig 

tniBted with your present nfflco.* 

Ant. When I was ordainal JJeaoon and Priest, I profeased to * believe nnfeignedly 
aU the Canonical Scriptures.' I have said that I tfim understood those words in their 
BKMK obviotts and nAtural eeoifle.^the aenae in which some of the Bishops, and manj 
of the Ohsrgy, at this very time neeire than,— as ImplTing that those Bcriptarae 
■were, in inattorti of historical fact, as well an in Btatomcnts of moral and religpious 
truth, divinely and infallibly true. I have said also that I had cciifted to believe this, 
and that I was painal to find my convictions contradicting, as I conceived, the words 
of the Ordination Serrice, until it was declared, on the highest legal authority of the 
Ohondi of Bngtand, that my former riew— I may say, the popular ▼lew'^-of the 
meaning of those words was mistaken, and that they must be held to mean no more 
thaj\ a simple expression of a bond fide belief that 'the Holy Scriptures contain 
everything necessary to salvation,' and tliat ' to that extent they have the direct 
sanction uf the Almighty.' I iiava stated distinctly, Part I, and X hoe io> 
peat, that *I am not consetoua oC hating said anything wMoh oontnyenss tide 
decision. 

(ii) * We understand yon to say that you bare entert^ned. and haTs not abandoned, 
^ convlcdon, that yon ooidd not use the Or^aHon Berrne, fnasmneli as in it yon 

must require from others a solemn de<*laration that they * nnfeignedly believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,' whicli, with tiie evidence now 
htfore you, it is impoflriUe wholly to beUere la.' 

An*. I cannot bat scqnioie that His Qrace, and othen of my Episcopal Brethren 
who subscribed the abOTe words, could not hate been aware that they are directly 
set Hiiidf; by my own langtinge in the Preface to Part I, where, after showing that at 
one time 1 felt the impossibility of demanding from a candidate for Orders tuch a 
confwlnin of belief in t he Holy Scriptures as I then considered— and as many still 
oonsider— to be required b/ the formola of the Ordination Service, I have added 
(since reading in England the jndgment of Dr. LusHiMGTCHf) the following note 

*ThL« was written before the recent decu^ion of tlie OoOKt lA A***— ^ bjwUohf 
of course, the above conclusion is maUrially affected,* 

It wocdid now be possible for me to require such a declaration from a candidate for 
<Man,IiiOTided that I bad first fully explained to him, and to the Congtegatioi, 6i 
vchat tm$e dutrch intendt ttteh a dedarxxiion to be made, 

(iii) ' We understand you further to intimate that tlioFo who think with you are 
precluded from using the Baptismal Service, and consequently (as we must infer) 
other ofltoes of the Prayer Book, onlem they omit all ewdk paasagea as assmne the 
truth of the Mosaic History.' 

Ans, This assumption, again, is contradicted by my own language already referred 
to, in the Preface to Part II, where I have said that many Clergymen , who do not bdJere 

in the historical truth of the Noachian Deluge, will yet be able to justify thoms^elvps in 
one of two ways, in \mnc still such a Form of Prayer. If it is perfectly understood 
that a Minister is at full lilxrty to explain to his people freely his opinion respecting 
the Biblical account of the Deluge, the unhistorical character of the Mosaic story, or 
the af?e and authorship of Deuteronomy,— (and this appears likewise to be decided ia 
the aflirmative by the same legal judgment,) — I apprehend that many, who have an 
intelligent acqtiaintance with the results of modem criticism, may still be a)ntent to 
nnul tlie allusions in the Liturgy. But I felt also that there might be other;;, of more 
scrupulous conscience, who would not be satished with this mode of meeting the 
diiflculty, and to whom I could give no other advloe than tibuit which I have given, 
viz. to omit such expressions, and take the conseqnenoes of such omission.* I con- 
eider, however, that such passages ought no longer to be retained, as of absolute 
obli^'iition. in our Prayer Book; and I hold it to be my duty, as a Bishop of the 
National Church, to labour for their removal— or, at least, for thte liberty bekog 
granted of omittii>g them— as soon as poesiUe. 

This, then, ia wbat I meant when I contradicted publicly the 
aesomption of my Epiacopel Bretbien^ that, while hclding my 
present views, I cannot use the language of the Baptismid and 
Oidination Sorvicea, I can uae that language— pzoyided that I 

• I need hardly say that it is satisfactory to me to find that, in giving such advice as the 
alx)ve, I am supported by the practice of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who stated in his place in the House of Lords, on Monday, June 1, ISGS, that ' he 
had been eonndted frequently ' by clergymen, who bad consc fe nt i ons scruples against 
n^ing certain words of the Burial Service in particular cases, in which, however, by 
the law and by tlu ir ordination rotrj they were rrtjuired to use them, — ' and he had 
said this, that nothing tcoulii inducf him to pronounce thru wtrd$' in IDCti CMCM * fl< 
t9ould Mand the rut ^ ail the jttmUtw the law ralher than 4» so** 
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claim it as my rip-ht, aa a Minister of the National Church, and 
lay it upon iiiystli as a duty, to explain freely and fully to my 
people in what sense I use it. And what are others doing in this 
respect? How does my i-onduct differ essentially, in respect of 
honest udlicreiioe to the principles of the Church of England, from 
theirs ? The Bishop of Oxf oiid was the Jirst to issue a letter of 
inhibition, alter my reply to the address of the Archbishops and 
Biahops* Nol^ then, in his penonal capacity, but as a repreeem* 
tatiye of thoee^ who BaTe followed him In adopting this extraoidi- 
naiy mode of public Church censure, — ^upoo the mere judgment of 
each individual Biehop, without any heaving o? trial of the 
accuaed, — would aak the Bishop of Oxfobd before my feUow* 
countrymen, Does he, a Fellow of the Boyal and other Scientific 
Sodelies, belieye unfdgnedly in the litend historical truth of the 
account of the Creation, the Noachian Deluge, or the numbers of 
the Exodus P If the ^shop will say that he does * unfeignedl y 
believe' in all these matters, as related in the Pentateuch, of 
coQzse, I have nothing more to say as regards this part of my 
argument. But, if he does not, then how, I repeat, does his pre* 
sent conduct differ essentially from mine P He has some way of 
explaininjr these matters, which satisfies \\\? own mind, as I hare. 
And the only dkTerence is this, that I think it to be my duly, and 
shall make it my practice, to tell my people plainly, on such points, 
what I believe, and what I know to be truej and the Bi&hop of 
OxPORD lias not yet, as far as I am aware, thought it necessary to 
say what he really thinks upon any one of these subjects. 

In fact, judging from their published documents, it is very 
difficult to say v.Lal many of those, who have so severely con- 
demned me, do really believe themselves with respect to the 
nanatives of the Pentateuch. They have expressed themselves, 
indeed, in the strongest terms, as resting their hopes of etemilj 
upon the 'Word of God.' But (haty I trust, I do, as truly and 
entirely as they. There is a sense also in which I am quite 
ready to speak of the Bible as the 'Word of God,'— just as we 
cell a Church the 'House of God,' without meaning, therefore, to 
say that the plan or material of the building is Divine, or that 
Grod meets with us there exclusively. But I prefer the language 
of the First Homily, ^ Init (Iloly Scripture) is contained the true 
Word of God\* and I agree fully with the language of Dean 
Mnjcur, who says, Rid, if the Jem^ Fxetp.!! : — 

The moral and rfi!if?ious tnith, and this alone, I apprehend, i» the * "WotxI of God* 
contained in the Sacred Writings. I know no passage in which this emphatic term 
Is ufjfOeA to Mij ■mtmoeog Molng, which does not oonyej ox wforoe Boch trntlL. 

On this account I am unwilling to mske use of the expression 
'The Bible ia the Word of God/— though in the sense of the 
words above explained I can use it, — ^because it is so likely to mis- 
lead the uneducated, and induce them to attach a superstitions 
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reverence to the mere text of Scripture. But, vrhen my Bretlircn. 
upe the expression * Word of God,' the qup?ftioii arises, What do 
they mean? Their lnn<riiage at one time seems to imply that they 
attach a Divine Infallibility to eveiy line and letter of the mere 
text of the JBible^ so that, as the Bishop (Leb) of Manchester 
said, — 

* all otiT hcfpm for eterefty, tbe rery fonndalSons of otxr ottr nearest and 
dearest oonif>o)ation8, are taken from vb, it on Itaw of ffaafcflBend Book Do dodtnd 

to be unfaithful or untrustworUiy.' 

But, when the Trritor of thf aTjove words is pressed for an 

answer, as to one particular statenKMit of t}ie pjihle beiiifr true on a 

point of natural lii^^tnry, he immediately, while maintaininp' hia 

position in words, abandons it in point of fact, and retreats behind 

the assertion that — 

line of Scriptnre will amply tear the prewore of any test applied U> it, if 
irith relation to the tulyect it realiy r^ers to, the Mtate, mentailm m4 monOf^ 
4/ flkoie l» ntk om U tea* addresaed, Ute iff mi U wen Htkndid to mmef*^ 

a statement, which, whatever may be its precise meaonigf at all 
erents dlows of the recognition of the results of my own critical 
enquiries. The other inhibiting Bishops, as I have said, with the 
single exception of the Biphop of J^LAN'DA"pr, have contented 
themselyes with simply condemning my 1)ook.* 

But what do my Episcopal Brethren mean by this proceeding ? 
Do they really suppose that, by the obstructions of Church censures 
and anathemas, or the mere exercise of authority, they can bar out 
the entrance of that light of Critical Science, which God Himself 
has given us, a^s ono of the special blessintrs bestowed upon us by 
His Goodness in this day ? May it not be that the Science of 
Biblical Criticism is as needful to our true progress and highest 
bappinew as asy otiier of the ScianoeB^aa Qeology, Aatronomy^ 
Cliamkt]^, Natuxal ]ffistorj, ftcs.-— all which have been azouaed 
into new life in this very age, and manj of whidH-like that of 
HUical CriticiBin-->wm almoat wholly unknown to our ibie- 
fttiimP May it not be tnie that each one of theie Sdenoee is aa 
truly intended by the Wisdom and Grace of Qod for tiie foeaent 
atage of bnman derebpment, as any other of the sisterhood, --that 
we cannot despise or refuse the help of any one of them, without 
^sqeetang the counsel of God against ounelTes/^that^ 'if this 

• The venrrable Bishop of Exfter haa sorprised me, as much as any of my 
Brethren, by the oonrse which he haa taken. In a letter to his Clergy, he has very 

Joitly condemned the practice of * prejudging matters which must be the subject of 
rndldal consideration before our Archbislwp,' and not ' adherinR-' to the very proper 

* resolntinn of a meeting of the Bishops,' viz, * to avoid any extr 1 jn lirial I'-'Linit i : ' 
on this subject. AikI his language bears with special force upon tiiose who may bo 
callcl I ) -it hereaft r judgei« tont who, by distinct expression of their sentiment* 
beforehand, in public official documents, have siirely gone far to ' endanger the im- 
partiality and purity of the tribunal of justice.' In a further address to his Clergy, 
the Bishop of ExKrEK is n>jx)rt^l to ha-\e pai<l that Ik ' lui^ n it readth»' Ihmj].; u iiich 
has occasioned so much alarm," and ' cannot, therefore, speak of it<* real content*,' 
and that, ' not having examined the book, he will not condemn it.' Yet he ' is ikamh- 
All tkatUkat aUM forth to ttrong a feeling 0/ i^OilfiiatimQgvilUtmt^ 9aAhbf%i»t 

* labiUti Bwfrom ndnSitering in his diocose.' 
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work be of God, we ceiraot overthiow it^ lert hsplj we be found 
fighting agautft God^ P In ahart, mvy it not be true tliat this light 
of CritiGism may be bat one of the many-coloured rays of modem 
Scienoe, which come to us all from the ' Father of Light%' in this 
our own age of wonderful Illttmination, and which are meant to 
blend together into the pure, white, Light of Truth, that Light 
which our spirits need^ and which His Wisdom and His Love at 
this time impart to us ? 

Must wr, then, English Christians, live on, as men did in former 
apes, under strict ecclesiastical restraint-, as if there was a Mark 
chaniljt r' in tlie house, into which we have once lookf^rl, hut have 
shut the donr, .Hid dare not look again, lest we should see some- 
thing to irighteii us out of our ^ hopes for eternity,' and cause us 
the loss of ^ all our nearest and dearest consolations ' ? How much 
better to open wide the door, and let in the hlesseil liorht and air of 
day, into every pail of our spiritual dwelling! Thul light, indeed, 
may show us that the stories of the six days' CreaLiuii, the 
Noachiau Deluge, the slaughter of 68,000 Midianitish women and 
childran, sxe no longer to be spoken of as historical fleu^ts. We mtty 
peiceiye that it is no longer poasible to confound the early legends 
of the Hebrew people, and statements contmy to leaaon and tiie 
ftcts of natnie, or condemned bj our moral sense, and by the 
Voice which witneases for God within us, with the Eternal ' Wcnrd 
of God.' But we shall find in the Pentateuch, notwithstanding, 
pedotts things without number, of which little or no use is made 
at present in the instruction of the people^— unquestionable facts 
of ancient history, mixed up, no doubt, with much of uncertain or 
unreal tradition,— and, above all, rich lessons of spiritual Truth, 
by which our souls may be cheered and strengthened for the work 
of life. What a day of regenerated life will it he for the Church 
of England, when these things shall he spoken of, plf\in]Y and 
freely, in every pulpit of the land, — when the Bible shall be 
opened, and the story of its origin explained, and the real value of 
its histories discussed, as the records of living men, like ourselves, 
written down by living men, — with the reverence due to a Book 
80 venerable, and endeared to the iumost heart of every Christian, 
but yet without fear of treading with iiTeligious feel upon holy 
ground, — rather, with the deepest and most sincere convicUon that 
we can only thus serve God acceptably, and discharge our duty 
before Him, as Christian men and Ministers, by such free enquiry 
after Ttuth, and such fiee utterance of it 

But another cry has been raised agamst my work, and, indeed, 

the loudest and most terrible of all, the cry of * Heresy ! ' * Blas- 
phemy!' To my utter amazement, the two .'Vrchbishops have 
swelled this cry, — not to speak of the language used by otliers of 
my Episoopal Biethron, as that of the Bishop of Cktcbesieb, 

n 
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aliesdy quoted. The AzchbUhop of Caitoebbitbt has spolren of 
my works as ^ derogatory to the person, the attributes, and the 
work, of our Divine Bedeemer/ and 'chaiging Him, who knew 
what was in man, with ignorance and impoattue/ And, in like 
manner, the Archbishop of York reproaches me with * having 
imputed to the Lord of glorj' ifrnorance of holy things,' and 
* having described our Lord as a blind guide, quoting, fox the very 
Word of Life, the baseless fables of men/ 

I say that I have been amazed at such language being used by 
these eminent Prelates ; because I could not have believed that 
persons so high in otiice and judicial pui^ition would, in statemeuta 
like these, have branded me publicly, before the whole Church, 
with charges of 'heresy' and ' blai*phemy,' for the expressions 
which I have used in my books on this point. Whatever they 
might have thought of the soundness of my criticism, or however 
they might have differed from my views of Inspiration, yet I could 
not have imagined tiiat they would dther have been unaware of 
the fact, that^ in nsing such expresdona with respect to our 
'Lord's ignorance aa the Son of Man,' I was perfectly justified by 
the piactice of the most eminent theolo^^ansy both ancient and 
modern^ or tha^ being aware of thia, they would have allowed me 
to be covered with reproach and oenaure on thia account^ — nay^ 
with their own hands would have flung some of the hardeet stonea 
against me. I thought tha^ of course, the Bishops and Doctors 
of the Church, — more especially those who^ like Archbishop 
Thomson and Bishop Ellicott, have gained a reputation for theo* 
logical learning, or who, like Dean Alfobb and ProfL Bbowne, (aa 
will be seen below^) have expressed the very same view in sub* 
stance as my own,— would protect me, at all events, from such 
accusations. Otherwise, I should have produced further evidence 
ill my Second I'nrt, to justify my use of the language so much 
condemned. In support of my position I now produce it, in the 
contents of the following commmiication, which has been sent to 
me by a clergyman, imknown to me personrdly at present, though 
well-known as the writer of vaiious zoological papers in scientific 
jonmal!', and the chief contributor on the Natural Histoiy of the 
Bible to the second volLune oi Dr. Smith's Dtctumnn/. I will 
only add that I am deeply sensible of the courage ciiid sincerity 
which he has shown, amidst the violent excitement of these times, 
in thus coming forward, unsolicited, to bear this testimony in the 
service of the Truth. 

Uy Lord, 

It than Ig <me passage In yovae Tooently publiabed work on the PaiitiitetM3i» 

which more than nnothcr has subjected you to very severe condcnuatiOB, it is fhat 
•which contaiiiH tlic following statement, (Part II, jj.xvll) : — 

' This only I rtiKut unce more. The recognition of the gradaal growth of JtSUBf 
as tliA Son of Mou. in human knowledge and scienoe of all kinds, snch as that whieh 
oonoeniB tine qtMrtioa ot the age and antbonbip of the Pentateiioh, la pofootlj com. 
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patible with— rather, is absolutely required Ttf—iSt^ mosb ortbodn ffetth ia BlB 
Pivinity, a.s the Eternal Son of God.' 

Very hard wonis, my Lvrd, bttVC bOU attend BgtSlUti JOU for BiallltiljDlllff tills 
so-called ' heretical * opinion. 

The dootriiM, wliieih Is emtiodfed In tlie paragraph quoted above from your book, 
ha?, lately been ooenigriiig my doae afeteattou ; and, aa tbe nsntt of 1117 iaveetigationa, 
1 shall show — 

(i) That it is expressly taught by our Lonl Himself ; 

(ii) That it has the sanction of vety many eininenb Biblical wxiteis, both aacieat 
and modem ; 

(iii) That it is iinplie<! in the lanpuafyp of the formnlarief; of onr Chnrch. 

(i) Six-iiking of the destruction of Jerusalem or of the end of the World, our Lord 
Bays. ' Of tliat day and hour knowcth no man, no, not ttao angeia WbiiA 9X0 in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Fatha*,' Mark xiii.82, 

LEo.vnus de SectU, act. ult. writes as follows : — 

' One must know that most of the Fathers — indeed, almost all -appoar to say that 
He (Christ) was ignorant of some things ; for, if he is said to be iu all respects of 
the same substance with us, and we are ignorant of gome tilings, it is manifest that 
He abo was ignorant, and the Scripture says of Him that Ue increased in age and 
wisdom.' 

fit. Ambbosk, De Fide, 5, cap.r7iii, §221, though he was somewhat afraid of hffWing 
the doctrine himself, yet admits that it was held by many, when he says : — 

' There are many, however, not quite so timid us I am,— for 1 had rather fear deop 
things, than be wise about them,— there are many, I say. relying on what is written, 
* And Jesus progressed in wisdom, &c.,'\s lio say confidently tliat, aocoKding to ffis 
Divine Natnxe, indeed, He could not have been 'i|n3ionuit of thc^e things wbicb are 
fatnre, bnt that, aooording to His assumption of onr oonditioQ, He said beCoro lUs 

crucifixion, that He was ignorant as the Son of Man He imnnifl, ttWKefONi, to 

be ignorant in the same nature iu which lie progresses.' 

Gregory Naz. Or.xxxvi(xxx). 15, writes : — 

* To wliom can it be a matter of doubt that He bas a knowledge of that hour, 
indeed, aa God, but is ignorant <3i it, as lEan ? . . . Tbr, inasmndi as the name 

'Son' is used in this passji^e absolutely, and without beinfr rcfcrreil to any one. and 
it is not add^, who^e Son, on that account a handle is hence afforded to us of so con- 
sidering the matter as to interpret this ignovanoe Itt fbe moot ploaaienaef aacrlUiig 
it to His Humanity, not to His Ittvinity. 
Thsodobet od IV Cyr, AnaHum. says :— > 

'The ignorance, then, does' not belong to God the Word, but to the form of the 
senrant, which knew at that time such things as the indwelling Divinity revealed.' 

Athanasu-s, I Use. II against ArimUim, (PuaBT'a traiuuatioa, Jdbrarff ^ fSkt 
JFaihers,) ch.xxviU, writes as follows : — 

* Why, thougb He knew. He said ' no, not tbe Son knows,' this, I think, none of 
the faithful is ipmorant, viz. that ITr made this, a** thosf other declarations, an Afnn, 
by reason of the tlesh. For this, as before, is not the 'Word's deficiency, but of that 
human nature, whose property it is to l>e ignorant. . . Not then, when the heaven 
was made by Him, nor when He was with the Father Himself, the Word * disposiug 
all things,' nor before He became Man, did He say it, but wbim * tbie Word becama 
flesh.' On this mronnt it is reasonable to u-^criK» tj^ His MailbOOd OTwyttllng whicfat 
after ile Ix-came Man. He sjx'aks luunanly. . . . 

•Certainly, wlion He says in the (Hispel. concerning Himself, in His human 
character, * Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy Son,' it is plain that He kjiows also 
the hour of the end of all things as the Word, thongn, at Stan, He u ignorant of if, 
for igrnorance is proper to man, and especially ignorance of these things. Moreover, 
this is proper to the Saviour's love of man ; for, since He was made man, he i*; am 
ashamcti bwjuise of the flesh whicli is ignonmt, to say, 'I know jiot," Itiat He nuiy 
show that, knowing aa God, He is bvt ignorant accordimj to Uie jl*>*h. And, therefore. 
He said not, * no, not the Son of God knows,* lest tfae Godhead should seem ignorant, 
but simply, ' no, not tbe 8on,' that tbe ignoranoa mif^t be (he Son'* a* bom amou^ 
men 

' For. as on becoming man He bnngevB and Uiiiifes and BulBBia witii men> so with * 

men, as Man, lie i notes not.' * 

Upon the above Dr. Puset notes as follows, after stating what he oonafdera to be 

the * doctrine of the Church ' on this point : — . 

* However, this view of the sacred subject was received by the Church after St. 
AniANASius's day ; and it cantiot be denied that he and others of the most fmim ia 
Fathers use language, which ///•///*(? facie is inconsistent with it. They certainly 
eeeni to impute ignorance to our Lonl as Man, as Athanastds in this passage.' 
▲nd Dr. Tuanx quotes St. Cyhu^ IHit.J9>.62d-4/ Why blush they at the oonditions 
ef tb» manhood, and determine to find fault with what especially befits the economy 
of the flesh ?* and he says, ' Theodouct expresses the .«ame opinion very strDUgly.' 
He adds also in a note on j>.4«4. It ia a question to be decided, whether our Lord . . , 
aptlkBot a real ignonaoe, or of aa 'eoonomleal' or fir^le$ted ignonuioe.* Hepro- 
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dtioeR tereral of the Fathers in support of this latter view. Bnt he qnctes nlw 
ThEOiKJHET as * very s»evere on the principle of * economy ' : — * If He knew the daj, 
and, wii«hing to conceal it, mid B» mm Igm—nt, Me wbsfc ^ Nn t pkm g 1m tb» veMiItl 
Trath teUs an untruth ! ' 
OnOLnf Alenadria, BA. Mi^«, Tom.75j>.3<7, saja:— 

• We ou^'ht not. on aocf»unt of this expression, to accase the Word of fJod, and 
rashly to impute any ignorance to Uim. But we should rather admire His love to- 
wards man, who did not refiue, out of His loye towards ns, to bring Himeelf down 
to 80 great hnmUiatioo, as to bear all things that are oars, one of which also is 
ignorance.' 

Aixl atrain Cyrtl says, 77k^i.p.221 :— 

• Ju-^t a* Christ took this upon Himself in common with men, to hnnger, thirst, 
and suffer the other things which are spoken about Him, exactly in the same way 
t/tere is nothing to offtni oaf Ofw, if iUH mid, mi Mtm^ to kambtmigmonmtmlm im 

€ommon leith men* 

CHUYsn-.T()M, Ifom. cxvii. says : — 

'He 18 ignorant then, according to His human nature, who knows all things 
•eeording to the power of His IHvliiltj.' 

ArorsTiNK himself, howrever, and the Theologians of his day. interpret theer- 
prefv>;ion, ' neither the Son.* to denote, not that Christ, even as Man. wus actually 
ignorant of the day of jn<iLmient, bnt that he wa^ unwilling' to communicnte it, an 
cacplanation plainly untenable, as Archbishop Tujxneox has shown in his bermon 
eixtz, on the text in qneetton, from whloh I octraofctiie following 

• Pomp, and those of no wnall account, have understood these words, as if our 
Saviour only intended to put oflf His disciples from a nuirt- particular enquiry 
about the matter ; not that He was ignorant of the day of judgment, but tli.it 
He did not know it, so as to reveal it to than, — which is by no means to be ad- 
mlttcd : not only beoMHo it IooIes too llko the eqnhrocation of tbe Jemlta, but like* 
wise because the same may be said of l/ie angfls, since it is not otherwise denie<l of the 
angels, tluit they know thi-s time, than ii is of the Son. Others say that His human 
nature wa.s not ignorant of the day of judgment, but that it did not know this of 
itself, bat by -virtoe of its union with the Divine natare. Bat our Saviour abeolutdy 
Bays that flk« Son did not know ft. And, therefore, others more reasonably have db- 
tinguished between His human nature and His Divine ; and, thoucrh a.s (Tod He 
could not be ignorant of anything, yet Uu human underttanding did not know U. , 
. . . If this be not admitted, how can we understand thsfepusage ooneeming our 
Savioor, Lake ii.63. ' that Jesoa grew in wisdom, &c.'f . • , Finr, if the hmnaa 
laltXBn of Christ did n e c Mwu rlly know all things by virtoe eC ita naJoa wilii ite 
Divinity, He could n' t th -n. as Man, be said to iprvw M SeteiPm.* , 

Hammond, on Mark xiii.32, writes; — 

' But for the doctrine of those which . . . ottij afBrm that, tilOIIgh as Ood 
He knew all, yet as Man He was ignorant of some things, jnst in the same manner 
as He was pawible and subject to all human infirmities whicA had not sin In them, 
and that this is His own exiiress affirmation that the Son of Man knew not that day 
and hour, this sure is so far from herety t/uU . . it is the [almost] unanimo*u ateer- 
tion of all the Fathers, to which neither the Oouneil of fSiaifiHiim mr any flthwr hrtii 
taaght.anything contrary.' 

LlOHTFOOT, Exercit, on ICark Tiii.82, writes : — 

• To 8fty that the S«"cond rerM)ii in the Trinity knows not something, is blasphe- 
mous ; to say so of the ilessias, is not so, who, nevertheless, was the same with the 
8eooiid Person in the Trinity.' 

Calvin says on Luke ii.40 : — * Certainly, when the Apostle teaches that (Jepu?) 
was like to us in all things, sin excepted, without doubt he comprehends this ali^o 
that His soul was sulijectod to i^morance. . . . Altliough the Person of God and 
IfsA was one. yet it does not follow that anything, that was proper to the Divine 
nature, was given to tiie human nature. ... In fine, unless anyone pleases to 
deny that Christ was made atme man, let us not be a-shametl also to confess that He 
voluntarily took upon Himsdf all thinps. which cannot be separated from human 
nature. The objection, howeviT. is looli-hly made that igTiorance, as being t!ie 
punishment of sin, does not comport with Christ: for the same would have to be said 
also wifli respect to death. . . . Bnt, -when fiuke saya tiiat He was atrengthened 
laq>irit, and fille*! with wisdom, he signifies that whatever wisdom belongs to men. 
and daily ae-criies to them, flows from that one only fountain, viz. the Spirit of God.' 

lUit I ini\i lint multiply quotations. (IiumT s, Ci.Aiur.s, J. Capei.i.us, the ddST 
Bo6£.sMt^LUiR, D'Otly and J1a.nt, Whitby, Bsnojbl, all maintain the doctrine. 

Blsiiop Homm writes, ZNte.£F/.iii.]9.90gt— 

• He [the Son] had also a Soul, endued -with the same faculties as ours. TTio under- 
■fetnding was capable of learning and improvement ; for, at A/an, lie was ignorant qf 
mmethin(f$iiiidslhM»ittlglKb know, and Ha *greir/ itisMkL'ia Ifiidoaiaa^MUaa 

WATiRiAm), ii.]E>.ies, (Oaf. Bd. 18M,) writes as fo11ows>— 

' As it may 1m' truly said of the btnly of man th it it is not immortal, thnuph the 
soul be, bo il may be truly buid that the Son ^f Man was not knouung, though the JHun 
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of God knew everything. ... He denies the knowledge of the day of judgment, 
but in respect of His human nature ; in which resjject also He is said to have 
* incxMaed in wiadom,' Luke iL62, tbe Divine Logo$ haviiig with ttie hontAa netnie 
■Mmned tlie ignermn and oCher A(/lrmtfCM proper to It.' 

Prof. HAnoi.n BnowsK A\Tites. Ari.\.p.9G: — 

*That He (Jesus) huil a perfect human soul appears from His 'inoreaaing in 
wisdom, Luke ii. .'>.', from the posxlhilifi/ of HU being ignorant, Msik ^^i^yj WtUcll 
could not be true of Him oonsiderBd only in his Divine nature.' 

(iii) Lastly, this doctrine, latdy w Tlolentiy tmpngned. bat so generally aelmow- 
lediged hitherto, is Implied in the lan^nnpe of our Cliim^irs formnliiHes. A few wonl.«< 
Trill Bufflce. Tne l&th Article t^jachcs that ' Clirist in the truth of our natur<_' was 
iniuli' liki- utito us in all things, pin onlff except.' In the Athanasian Crf»ii wp ac- 
knowledge ChriHt to be ' perfect God and petfect Man.' How can we possibly receive 
this doctrine with regard to HIahiiiiMaiuliDm, if tradny to tluit nature oma of the 
tnopt essential attributes of humanity ? 

Thus, my Lord, you have been judged a heretic for promulgating a doctrine, which 
is expressly taught by our Lord Himself and by the Evangelist St. Luke, which is 
implied in the formularies of the Church of England, and is sanctioned by many of 
the most leaned and devout writers, both ancient and modem. 

And now, my Lord, vrith respect to the general character of ytmr ncmt pnblioa- 
tlona on the Pentateuch, I feel It my positive duty, at whatever cost, to say a ftew 
plain and honest wonls. I have diligently, constni-ntiously, and prayerfully, studied 
the whole question at issue for the last six months, and am oompellod to admit the 
gmeral truth of your acgo&ents, though difHerlng in some particulars. You are 
aware that I pnbUidwd » noofhlet in reply to joor Pact I ; I ham withdrawn that 
reply from dnnlatlon. Before the appearance of your Book, however, I was quite 
certain that the Bift!e and faience were opposed to each other. Four years' examina- 
tion of almost every word in the Bible relating to it? Nutiinil History has oouvinued 
me that, in many essential point;*, the Biblical and Natural records arc, tonaethe 
words of the leaxiiked and candid KAuaoH» ' utterly and ixreoondlably at Tarianoeb' 
The more I eatamine the whole qneetlott for myself, the more certain I become that 
in the Bible * legend is mixed up with history, ivK^tic in:i:iiriiiit),i,'s with prosnic nar- 
rative, that no miraculous jxiwer has been exerte*! to im scne it from omissions, 
interpolations, and cx)rruptions of the text,' and that the Bible ' is, thexaftno^ Mt 
|wf>^f^hi^ in the sense in wliich the popular creed assumes it to be.' 
. We aeknowledge, my Lord, notwmatanding a large achnixtore of the human, and, 
therefore, fallible, element in the Bible, that in that Book thorc is ajeirr! of heavenly 
lustre and of priceless value. Why are we to supiv'sc tlwit this Jimt shines Icta 
brilliantl}', or loses one iota of its value, because the gold of its stttirni has a consider- 
«Ue percentage of allov ? Why will men refuse to drink of the ' water of life,' 
beoaoM it to offltand to them in an earthen ▼eaml ? 

TonrLotdrilipia at lllierty to make any use yoti please of this letter. 

I remain, my Lord, your faithful and obedient servant, 
PBiBioir BMiOBr, WmuHQUoir, Salot : Jtfiar 80, IMS. V. HOumxoir. 

But, it Ib aBidy 'the same sprit of .enquiry wfll be canned into 
the writings of the New TeetMnent' I answeri undoubtedly it 
wiU^ and most be; and, if there is any part of the GhuN^'s 
tgaching, depending on the Ne-w^ Testament, which will not bear 
the test of Truth, we fihall| of course, as servants of the God of 
Truth, be bound to reject that also. Is there, then, a *dark 
chamber' here too, which we are afraid to examine, — into which 
we dare not sufler the light of day to enter ? Is this the security 
on which we hold our * hopes for eternity,' our 'nearest and 
dearest consolations,' that we must not venture to apply to the 
records, on which wo build our faith, an honest and searchin": 
criticism, such as we should certainly bring to the examination of 
documents of far less vital consequence ? Let not me, or those 
who think witli me, be blamed lor this suggestion. It is not mine, 
' and I have no diead of soeh enquiries; I Imow that they will only 
tend still more to advance God's Glmy, and our eternal welikrey 
through the progress of His Truth among men. Let those be 
Iblamed who have put iorth this atgument^ fi>r the purpose of 
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keeping men still bound, hand and foot, in the swaddling-clotlies 
of old traditions, and checking ail examination like this into the 
historical truth of tho I^mtateuch, instead of recog:nising at once, 
in the face of tho^ Cl urch, the results of modem criticism, as 
estahlished facts, and doing their part to harraoni^e them with 
those doctrinal teachings, which they deem to be part of the sum 
and substance of Christianity. One important difficulty, upon 
which we have soon stumbled in the very outset of these enquiries, 
I have done my best to remove; and for so doinpr I have been 
reproached as a • heretic' and 'blasphemer.' liut other difficulties 
will, no doubt, arise, and, indeed, have already been raised, not 
merely by the progress of czitidsm, but by recent discoveries In 
geological and other sciences, which must tend to modify materially 
some of those traditiaiial yiews^ which have heen hitiberto main* 
tained on the assumption of the historical truth of the early 
portions of the Pentateuch. I helieve that I am doing the host 
service to the cause of true Beligion hy showing that we axe not 
obliged to receive as the Infidlihle * Word of God ' these statements, 
which conflict with the certain conclusions of Science, and by 
asserting that the 'Word of God' is wholly independent of the 
amount of credence which we give to these ancient narratives. 
Yery striking and important are these words of Dean Milhak, 
Zatin Christianity^ vi./).633, quoted by me in Part I, but little 
noticed by those, who have inveighed so severely against me : — 

Asitu my own confident belief that the tcords of Christ, and His tconfs alone, (the 
primat, ImK^tewNe, truths of ChristianiUj,) shall not pass amttf, so I cannot presoBM to 
i^y that men may not attain to a clearer, at the same time more full and compre> 
hensive and balanced, sense of those words, than has as yet been generally received 
in the Christian world. As all else is transient and mutable, these oiihj (tt rrxit and 
univertal, assuredly, whatever light may be throv^'n on the mental ooustitutioa of 
man, even on the OMifltitation of nature, and the laws which govern the world, will 
tie concentrated so as to give a more (tenetrating vision of those undying truth?. 

And I commend to tbp consideration of those of my K'i;_]it 
Eeverend Brethren, who liavf^ s i strongly condemned me, thete 
other words of the same emmeut writer, History of ths Jew», 
l^.xxxiv : — 

If on Rnch subjects [as thoae here diseiuned] some eolia ground be not found, on 

wliich hij/hly IN Incut chI. reflootivo, reading, rea.<fiiiing, nit-n may find firm footing, I 
can foros^ee nothing but a wide — a widening — I I'eai-, an irreparable— breach between 
tlie thought and the religion of England. A comprehensive, all-embracing, CiRfeliOii<^ 
Christianity, which knows what is essential to religion, what is temporary and 
extraneous to it, may defy the world. Ohetlnate adherence to things antiquated, and 
irreconciliilile with advancing knowledge and thouj^ht, may rcix'l, and for erarj^hOW 
ntany, I know not,--how far, I know still less. At ertat amen iJeus ! 

That portion of the work, however, which conceiiis the New 
Testament, I leave at present to others. The Bishops and Doctors 
of our Cliiirch are many, and 1 am but one. Several of them are 
learned in matters specially connected with the criticism of the 
N.T., with the early records of the history of the Church, and of 
the origin, progress, and derelopment of dogmatic teaching wiUun 
her pale. I must confine myseli^ — ^for the present, at least,— to 
the special work which I have here nndertaken, and in which my 
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Brethren have left me hitherto to labour aloue, viz. iliat of settinj:^ 
before the Laity and Clergy of the National Church, to the be&t 
of my power, the most certain conclusions of modem critics as to 
the age and authozship of the different parts of the Pentateuch. 



•«* eOnoe tile alxnre Preteoe was -written, the Import of tbe Committee of tbo 
ConTocstion of tfie Froylnoe of Canterbury, appointea to examine Parts I and II of 

my work, ha.s boen presented, and endorsed by a vote of ten P.i>hi>i)? of the Province, 
at the earnest instance of the Bialiop of OXFOBD, but in opposition to the judgment 
of two of the mo^^t eminent and learned Bleho|W <tf the Engliah Bencb, the Bistiops 
of London and St. David's. 

I njoioed at fhe appdntmeot of that Committee. For the fmrtlienmoe of the Truth 
I desired nothlnp more than that my inTe.<:tifration>^ and conclusions should be brought 
under review by buch a body of EnfrliBli Clergv men, distinguished, most of them, by 
high ecclesiastical position, ami many of them by eminent liteniry and theological 
attain men ta. It is true that Archdeacon Dsnisox, who moved for the Committer 
and has acted as its dialrman,— who expraned the wish to * avoid the appearance of 
appro ni-lr'ng to intem{x^rance in thought or language,' and who. therefore, in his 
prclitniiiMry atidress to tlie ('onvooation, confined himself to speaking of me merely 
as * a sacrilegious ptrstm,' one ready to ' <iamage the J>ible by misrei»resontation, to 
tear out its leaves, mutilate it, and desecrate what is left,' adding, ' I am going to say* 
if any man aaserte roch things as are asserted in this book, AirATBXMA Ektv^ ! Let 
him be put away ? '—took for granted that many members of Convocatifin liad not 
read the First Part- of my work, and dctiireil, apparently, tliafc they pbould uot read 
either Part for themselve,«, but simply accept the report of his Cummittee ; for he 
said, ' I hare no doubt —tit all events, I A«pe, — that there are many here, who have not 
read the First Pari, and I am sore that raeieaze many, who liave not read theSeoond 
Part,' of the book, on which he was about to call them to pass some kind of judgment. 

However, I presiune that, at all events, those gentlemen, who have been engaged 
on this Committee, have felt it to be their duty to read my two Pans, and have en- 
deavoured to divest themselves, as much as poR^iWe, of all prejudices, and to deliver 
*a just and true verdict according to the evidence," as in God's sight. I regret, in- 
deed, that some of the most distinguished members of the Committra have taken no 
part at ^1 in Its proceedings, including two profeason of Divinity in the Tin verrity 
of Cambridge, and others, from wliose learning and honesty of purpose I expected 
much advantage for the cause of Truth. Kevertheless, I accept the Report, ns 
exhibiting the result Of nine days' searching enquiry into the contents of my books, 
by fourteen cler^rmeiit many of them eminent for piety and leaming, who ali«, 
however strongly animated by the dedre to bear witoeas to the Truth, and do nothing 
by partiality, yet had, many or most of them, s|>oken severely beforehand in censure 
of my writings, and would not, therefore, be likely to spare any txaAicaoL 'heresy' 
which might fairly be det<jcteil in them. 

I observe* then, that the Committee has not reported that my criticisms are 
unfatmded at my ctitloal oonctuMom falte. They do not impeach the soientiiflc truths 
bnt only the orthodoxy, ot my reasonings ; they leave to 'individuals' the business 
of replying to my books ; and they say * the work of a Synod of the Chinch is of a 
difTerent kind.' As Archd. BiCKERSTErrn observed, ♦ They have simply taken exjires- 
aions from the book, and placed them side by side with the Bible, and expressions 
from the Formnlaries and Ardcles.* To me it u of litUe consequence, comparatively, 
whether my conclusions are deemed to bo orthodox or not, provided only that they 
are tnw. If so, tliey are ' orthodox ' in the Ix^t sense — the only right ^ense — of the 
word, in the only one which is reeo.ornisod by the whole spirit of OUT Wational Churcb, 
haeed, as it siu^ly is, upon the Truth, and not on authority. 

Bnt the Committee of Oonvocation has reported that, Voearlng in mind that it is 
not their province to pronounce definitely what are, or are not, opinions lieretical, 
they content tliemselves witli submitting tliaL thne propositions, being tlie main 
propositions of the hook, involve en-ors of the gravest and mo«*t dangerous character, 
subversive of Faith in the Bible as the Word of God.' They then 'proceed to cite 
from the book a further proposition,' which they evidenfly mean to characterise as 
•heretical' and 'blasphemous.' 

These four points, however, t>nm up the crimes, of which I am supposed to be 
guilty. Never, I presume, was any tiook subjected to tlie ordeal of a more searching 
scrutiny. And it may be safely concluded that such scrutiny has brought forth fully, 
into tlie strongest light, all the ofTcnccs, with which, In the opinion of iheseemioeiit 
divines, my books can justly be charged. 

I need hardly say, that I am glad to find that my offences are so few, and that upon 
the first three points? complained of 1 am in substantial agreement with one of the 
most learned and distinguished members of Convocation itself. Dean Mumak, of St. 
Paul's, and vpaa the fourth with two otben. the latter of whom attended an the 
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meetings of this very Committee, Prof. Harold Browne ar\({ Bean Auford of 
Canterbury. Some passages from these authors have beea already quoted in this 
Preface : bnt, under the circnmntances of the cade, it may be wifffl to pBodooe the 
most important of them «g»in, «nd to oontrost thsm with tfae dUftrgw inad« cgAinst 
me. 

(i) I have Fail tliat ' TV BiVe is not Usetf Go^t Word^ it being, however, added 
by me that ' ae»uredly God's Word will be heard in the Bible, by aU who will hnmblj 
•nd devoutly Uaten for it.' 

Dean MnjtAN saya, Uist. of the Jews, /j.xI 

'The moral and religious truth, and (hU alone, I apprehend, is the ' Word of Gk>d' 
contained in the Sacred Writings.' 

(ii) I have said that *Not Mo»e»t but Samuel, and oMer jwr^ofM ^ a later age, 
composed the PtniateuehJ 

Dean Milman says, ibid, p.xxxil 

• There are tvvo theories, between wUich range all tlic coiiclasii tns of vrhat may lie 
Oalled the critical school : — 

' Firetf that the Pentateuch in its present form is of verg kUe date, the rci^ of 
Heiwiriah, Kananeb, Jodah, or mm snbaeiiiieDt to IflMae ; 

• Secondly, that the Pentateuch, even in its present form, is of very high antiquity, 
as high as the time of Moses, but that it has undergone many interpoiationt, totne 
mdditions, and much modijication, extending to the languago, MCesMltW II^MW 

'If I am to choose, I am most decidedly fox the second,' 

Ihsvesaidtltafe 'Theetory of the P mUkn ek, with retpeet to mim, «t leaet, o/tht 

thief portions of the narrative, cannot be nffOrdti Of kMnieoUlf iTKfc* 

D^n MiLMAN says, ibid, p.xjsjdL : — 

* Maintain the numbers [of the Pentateuch] as they stand, I see no way, without 
one vast continuous miiaolftf <Mit ct ttie difflonltifis, oontradictions, ig^pr6fa4bilitiesi 
imposslbtUtlea.' 

Tlie judgment of one such learned and devout historian, who gives the above 
results as ^e conclusions of thirty years' careful study of these questions, will weigh 
more, I imagine, with moatiDtelUgwlt and oandid readers, than the mere denunoia- 
tionsof others, who havs nsffv thonnigfaly «Mnfai*iii the sobjeot, and are not reaUj^ 
aware of Its dlfflcnlties. 

(iv) With respect to the fourth point, my words are reportr-i ! ;i? follows: — 

'Our Lord Jesus Christ, having taken our nature fully, and having voluntarily 
mtarad into aU the conditions <k btmiaiiil7, and, among others^ into that which 
audDM onr growth in all ordinarv knowledge gradual and limited, ... at what 
period of his life upon earth is It to be supposed thaifc He had granted to Him, as the 
So:i uf Mini. siiiM-rriiiT iiraiiy, flUl and aocuTate information, so that he -ImmiM i-.o 
expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms than ai^ otiier devout Jew 
of fhat day would have employed ? Why shotdd it bo thoagbt tiwt He wovld qwak 
with certain Divine knowledge on this msttsr, mora than UfOD. othor Duttan of 
ordinary science or history ?* 

And t he Report goes on to say : — 

* Your Committee observe upon this 2m>position that it questions our Biased 
lK)rd's Divine knowledge, as witnessed in Scripture by the "BtHf Gbost.' 

I think that, when my readers take account of the passages, which have bo'^n 
already quoted on this point in this Preface, — among which Avill l>e found the wc rua 
of Prof. BnowNE and Dean Alford,— they will be surprised at the above stat-^nn nt. 
They wiU be surprised to find that neither the Bi^op of Qxvobd, nor any one 
of toe Bishops Who ytMSi wiUi btm, uttered cm eyllable to imply tbat be was amoe 
of nny snch p;issages existing, or exprrased a bmrhprly hope, that on this particular 
point, at all events, I might not be altogether so gniliy aa some have 8uppose<i. It is, 
I repeat, an amazing fiict, that bo many Bishops, Doctors, and Divines should have 
adopted this Beport, withont one single voice breaking the dead silenoe, to intimate 
tiiat there was ever tbe sligbteet doabt in the Obnreh upon tbie qneetioa,— etill tass,. 
to fr%'r> utterance to the simple truth, that here, at least, I am supportr^l by the 
oonseuUent opinion of very, many of the greatest Divines, both ancient and modem. 



J. W. KATAL. 
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CHAPTER I» 

nn raumunroxitT DunifCT wmm tub 
onm WBinu of vhm siktatiuch. 

505. Tkb course of our aigvment will 
lead us to consider next more closely 
the age and authorship of the Book 
of Deuteronomy. We may now assume 
that we am do longer vtider the neces- 
sity of regarding this portion of the 
Pentateuch ;is br-ing an actual auth'^ntic 
record, by Moses himself or by one of 
bis oratemporariee, of the Ust ad* 
dresses of tne great Hebrew lawgiver 
to his people. In fact, if it be true, 
as we believe, that the oth pr ptirt-^ of 
the Pentateuch are, generally, oi fjir 
later date than the time of the Ezodus, 
there can be no reason a priori fm anp- 
posing that this Book forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule. And, as we 
have seen some ground for concluding 
that the original Elohistic stoiy has 
teen reiy considerably enlarged in later 
day«, — perhaps, by more than one i 
author, in different ages, — it is, from 
the firs^ not improbabTe that the Book 
of Deuteronomy als >, which, as we 
shall presently rc rliffere remarkably 
from thr- Tf^f, rot only in its style and 
tone, but also iu its very language^ and 
▼eiM forms of expre»Hon, may haTe 
Wen added in a still later age. 

606. There can be no doubt that 
Deuteronomy is throughout the work of 
one and the aame hand, with the ex- 
ception of the Utflt chapter, and, per- 
haps, one or two other short sections, [ 
(such aa zxxii4&-52,) which will bei 



g)inted out hereafter. Otherwise, the 
ook is complete in itself, and exhibits 
a perfect uuity of style and subject It 
consists chiefly of addr ewoa aaeztbed to 
Moses shortly before his deaHi ; t«^.^ 

(i) An intr*j<luctorjr discourse, i.ft- 

iv. 40, in which he is represented as 
recounting to the jpoople, by way of 
eocomagement and warning; a brief 
sketdl of their past history-, after their 
escape out of Egypt, which discourse, 
however, as we have seen (261, 262), is 
interrupted, here and there, with ^eo* 
graphical and archeological notices, 
very ill-suited to such an occa5'nn, and 
involves anachronisms, where reference 
is made to events of the previous weeks 
as toereutaof abygone age, which be« 
tray at once the later time at which it 
was written ; 

(ii) The main body of the work, 

v. l-xxvi.l9, a long and impressive ad- 
dress, urging upon the people, by re- 
iterated arguments of the most earnest 
and aflfectionatc kind, the duty and 
blessedness of obeying the Divine com- 
mands, and the danger of disobedience; 

(iii) Additional addresses, xkvii.l* 
XXX. 20, expressed in language of great 
eloquence, with powerful — almost, at 
times, appaiUng— energy, in which the 
people are warned, again and again, of 
the fearful consequences of departiDg 
from Jehorah ; 

(iv) The conclusion, xxxi.l-iaodT. 
12, containing the *Song' and last 
• Blessing ' of Moses, with the account 
of his death and burial ' in the land of 
Moabi over against Bethpcor ; but no 
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man kooweth of his sepolehze onto 

this day,' xxziv.6. 

507. No attentive roader of tho BiVtle 
can have failed to remark the striking 
diffewnee above referr ed to, which 
exists betweMi the style and contents 
of Deuteronomy and those of the other 
Books, generally, of the Pentateuch. 
These latter are occupied almost en- 
tirely with long detaus of legend or 
history, with circumstantial directions 
for the construction of the Tabernacle 
and its vessels, or with multiplied re- 
petitions of the minutiae of uie cere- 
monial Law ; so that the writers only 
very occasionally break forth, from 
their usual plain, prosaic, style, into 
grand proj^hetical utterances, or soar 
into the higher regions of poetry. 

60S. But the Book of Deuteronomy, 
on the contrary, almost from liepinniiig 
to end, is one mapniticcnt poem, or col- 
lection of poems, full of noble thoughts 
and glowmg ezpressions* erataining 
scarcely a single lengthy detail of a 
purely historical, artistic, or ceremonial, 
nature, but wholly devoted to enforcing, 
the ^aramonnt duties of morality and 
veligKMi, in tones of earnest and im- 
passioned eloqiience, — now with the 
most persuasive and touching ten- 
derness, now with the most impressive 
and terrible dennneiataons. 

509. Frof.IlAwuiraoK,indeed,write8» 
Aids to Faith, p.2i5:— 

Considcmi as a literary work, the Penta- 
teuch is not the prtxluction of an advancx?cl 
or refined, but ot a simple and rude, age. Its 
chaneterutloi aie ptamnea, marHJMatify, ab- 
sence of rhetorical ornament, and orca^innal 
defective arrangement. . . . We look in vain 
through the Pentateuch for the gnomic wisdom 
Of Soiomon, the eloquent denunaatiotu <if £telM 
or Jeremiah^ or Vte UfftgJUghte o/ Isaiah, 

This, seems, indeed, tohe a very strange 
assertion. Surely, no one, afti r n ading 
the glorious rhetoric of D.xxviii or 
D.xxxii, would hesitate for one moment 
to pronoonee either of these passages 
to DO one of the most * eloquent de- 
nunciations,' and one of the most 'lofty 
flights ' of prophetical, as well as of po- 
etical, imagination, that can be found 
within the whole eompass of sacred 
and profane literature. Most probably 
Prof. Kawlinson was not reallv tliink- 
ing, when he wrote the above words, 
Of these chapters, or of the Book of 



Deuteronomy at all. His language, in 
fact applies generally, with sufficient 
accuracy, to the other portions of the 
Pentateuch. And it is the marked 
contrast between tlie general plainness 
of style in tiiese other I>ooks, and the 
spirit and energy, tho fire of holy 7-f*al, 
the warmth of imagination, which 
characterize everywhere the Book of 
Deuteronomy, by which we are fit>m 
the ibstk before instituting any closer 
enquiries, compelled strongly to tho 
conviction that they cannot have had 
the same author or authors. 

510. But it may, perhaps, be asked, 
'Was not Moses himsrlf capable of 
producing such a liook as this ?' At 
the dose of his long life, after so many 
awfiil communings with God, — being 
now, as it were, in the ver\' hour of 
his own dissolution, with his bodily 
eye, indeed, still undimmed, and his 
natoial fbree unabated, D.xzzir.7, but 
with his feet already standing on the 
verge of the eternal world, and his 
spirit's eyesight straining into the 
daikness that lay before nim, — ^is it 
wonderful that he should have felt the 
prophetical impulse seize him niijjlitiiy, 
at such a timo, with a power unknown 
before, and that he should have thus 
poured forth his dying utterances, of 
mingled laudation nnd reproof, en- 
couragement and warning, blessing and 
cursing, in strains of unwonted force 
and eloquence? 

611. Mases, too, it may be said, like 
Jacob of old, G.xlix.1-27, may here have 
gathered up the manifold and wonder- 
ful experiences of his life, in this last 
burst of grand, heart-stirring, oratory. 
No longer now occupied with the things 
of time, — the legends of hoar antiquity, 
the historical records of the events in the 
wilderness, the ritual of external wor- 
ship, the reouirements of the Camp and 
of the earthly Sanctnary, — we may well 
believe that he would have wished to 
have his last hours occupied, as here, 
with the enforcement of eternal realitiea, 
— of that WOTship in spirit and in truth, 
of which theseearthly things are but the 
s>Tnbols.- -so as to leave lingering in 
the ears and in the hearts of his people 
the echo of those words, whieh sum up 
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the whole subatanee of his previouti 
teaching, — 

• Hear, O Ifrrael f Jeboyah <mt Ood Is One 

Jehovah ; axi<\ them shalt love Je!)ovah thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy boul, 
tad with •U.tlqr vUcbt,' DMAJi,— 

wordg» which One greater than Moses 

dei'Iared to contain the essence of all 
the Law and the Prophets, only adding 
from L.xix.18 the 'new command' of 
the Gospel, Matt.xziL37-30— 
'llioa Aalft loTethyneighboorMfhysdt' 

612. This argument, might, indeed, 
liarc been employed, with some plausi- 
bility, to vindicate to Moses the com- 
position of this Book, if we had not 
alieady seen that the story of the 
Ezodns, generally, cannot be regarded 
as historically tnip,— if it were not also 
plain that the other Books of lite I'eu- 
tateuch must hare been composed in a 
]at«r age than that of Moses, — ^if, 
lastly, there were not, in the language 
of Deuteronomy itself, abundant indi- 
cations that we have here a very different 
author, and one of a ver^ diflerent age, 
from those concerned in writing Uie 
main portions of the other books of 
the Pentateuch. 

513. One very remarkable instance 
of this may be seen in the fact that, 
whereas in the other Books the Priests 
are repeatedly styled the ' sons of Aa- 
ron,* L.i.5,7,8,ll,ii.2,iii.2,xiii.2, N.x.8, 
comp. L.xxi.21, N.xviii. 1,9,11, 19, and 
are never once called the ' sons of Levi,' 
yet in Denteronomy, on the e(mtrary, 
they are repeatedly called the ' sons of 
Levi' or 'Levites,* D.xvii.9,18,xviii. 
l,xxi.5, xxiv.8,xxvii.9,xxxi.9, — comp. 
xviii.l,5,ixxiii.8-ll,^ — and never once 
the *8ons of Aaron.' 

614. In fact, a very strong line of dis- 
tinction is dnnvn between the Priests, 
the • gons of Aaron,' and the ' Levites' 
or ' sons of Levi,' in the Book of Num- 
heiB throagfaoat,— not only in the first 
portions, iii.9,10, iT.15,19,20,xvi.8»10, 
40,xviii, 1-3,6,7, V>iit nisont the very 
♦■nd of tlie forty years' wanderings, — see 
xxxi.28,29,41, compared with v.30,47. 
And 80^ in the fbrtieth year, we read of 
^Eleazar, the son of Aaron the Priest,' 
aay.y.ll.xxri.l, exactly as in x'n.37. 
It cannot be thought that any writer, 
whether Moses or any other, would so 



suddenly change hi.s form of expression 
in such a case as this, in the rery 

short interval in question. An ! h t it 
Ik notrd tliat 'the Priests the Levites,* 
in l>.xxvii.y. and 'the Priests the sons 
of Levi,' in D.xxxi.9, are supposed to 
be the Priests then living, Eleazar, 
&c., the actual ' sons of Aaron.' 

615. Bishop Oi.Ln'A.KT, however, 
Second Letter to liis Clergy, p.O, tries 
to expluia the above fact as follows : — 

When we find that the death of Aaron had 

been reoonlf'l in N.xxxiii.Jls, .-iix mniirh-- Iteforo 
one word of Deuterououiy wiis tipokeii, 1 think 
that we mny well siippof*. either that n soiL-se 
of ]^ own low might have indnced Mo^ to 
pa« orer his hrother'a name In «f Tence ( ! ) , or 
that, Aaron being now no naore, ni that his 
fccliiigg could not possibly be wuunded l»y 
the chMige, the Lawgiver, remembering the 
jefilousy of certain Levites, which had dictated 
the cry against himself and Aaron, ' Ye take 
too nuicii niwn ynu,' might deem It pood 
policy, or even be directed by Jehovah Him- 
Rdf, to endeavonr to extinguish a flame, 
suppressed, but perhaps not altogether extin- 
guishe<l, by henceforth a<loptingan appellation 
wt'.icU referred rather to the coKiruon patri- 
archal ancestor of Prieiits and Levites, than 
to the family ancestor of Priests alone. 

516. I leave the above to the con- 
sideration of my readers, merely obser- 
ving' that, tliongh the death of Aaron 
is referrrd to in N.xxxiii.lis, the ftdf 
account of it is given in N.xx.22-29, 
after which we find the name of Aaron 
repeatedly mentioned — (by Moses, as 
is supposed) — e.g. in N.xx\Hi.64. Also 
inN.xxT.7.11.xxvi.l, we have, asabove 
mentioned, tlie expi-esatiou,— 

' Fhteehas, the M»n <A Sleasar, the son «l 
Aaron (he MtttJ 

So that, according to the histf^ry, 
neither the * feelin<]:s' of MoJ>eij, nor 
his 'policy,' prevented his using the 
name of * Aaron the Priest,' within 
six months after his death, — in his 
writinfTs at nil e vents,— for theinstruc* 
tionof the people. 

517. Again, the Deoteronomist nsei 
the word Tifrak, * I^w,' invariably of 
the whole Law, i.5,i v. 8,44,xvii. 11,18.19, 
xxvii. 3,8,26, xxviii.68,61, xxix.20,28, 
XXX.10, xxxi.9,1 1,12,24,26, xxxii.46, 
zxxiii.4,10, and never of a single parti- 
cuhur precept. But in the other Books 
thi» wonl is nsed most frequently, — 
indeed, almost always, (the exceptions 
being E.xiii.9, xtL4. xxiv.l2,) — of ^ar- 
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ticular laws, E.xii.49, L.vi. 9,14, 2-5, vii.l, 
7,11,37, xi.46, xii.7, xiiL59, xiv.2,32,54, 
57, XT.82, N.v.29,30, tL13,21, zt.16» 
29, xix.2,14, xxxi.21. 

518. Also the Deuteronomist confines 
all sacrifices to one^/ac^, ' which Jehovah 
irould choose, to put His Name there/ 
adi6^11, 18,H,18,21,86^zHr.23,24,26,xT. 
2a,xw.2,6,7,ll,l''>.16, xvii.8,10, xviii.6, 
zxvl2,xxxi.ll. Whereas the other four 
Books say nothing about this, but ex- 
pressly imply the contrary,-— 

'In M ftamt-mymt I reootd mr Nme, I 
irin oome nnto thee, and I will tto ttkee.' 

619. Further, the pebteronomist, 
though he strictly enjoins the ob- 

* serrance of the three Groat Feasts 
and of the Pasgover,* xvi.1-17, yet 
makes no mention whatever of the 
'Feast of Trumpets,' L.xziii23-25, 
Kjadx.1-6, or the 'Day of Atone- 
ment,* L.xxiii. 26-32, N.xxix.7-11, on 
each of which days it was expressly 
ordered that they should ' do no servile 
^rork,' that tiiej should hate *a holy 
ooBTOcation,* and that they should 
* offer an offering made by fire unto 
Jehovah,' just exactly as at the three 
Great Feasts, and on the latter of 
whidi they were *to afflict their souls 
by a statute for erer/ and it is added*- 

' What^rx'vcr wml it he, that shall not be 
afflicted in tliat same day, he shall be cut off 
from among his peopito ; and whatsoever .M>td 
it be. that dooth any work in that same day, 
the same soul will J (Jehovah) destroy from 
MUmg blB people.' L.zxiiL29,80. 

520. Let it be borne in mind that the 
directions in N.xxix are supposed to 
have been laid down by Jehovah Him- 
self only a few weeks ppsnonsly to this 
address of Moses. xet hen, while 
making, as he is represented to be 
doing, a final summary of their duties, 
as to the observance of their annual 

* sacred seasons, he omits all mention of 
these two important days, upon which 
the same stress is laid in L.xxiii as on 
the three Great Feast«, and for the 
neglect of one of which the punish- 
ment of death by the stcoko of DiTiae 
judgment is threatened* 

• The * PftHBOver ' is evidently distinguished 
fromtbe ^Feattot Unleavened Brejiti, (with 
wtaksii it was oonnected,) in Ii.»Tlii.6JB, 



621. Again, there are a number of 
sentiments or statements, repeated 
again and again by the Deateronomist, 

which occur, most of them rarely, and 
many of them not at all, e.g. (v), (ix), 
(x),(xi),(xii),(xiv),(xv), in any of the 
other Books of the Pentatench : oir. — 

(i) That land shonld possess the land of 

nations 'ffrwit<!r and mif^btier' than itself, 
iv.88, vii.l , ix.l . xi,'J3 ; comp. 1.28, viL17, and 
also G.xviii.lH.N.xiv.l'i ; 

(ii) That Jehovah had 'led them forty 
yean' fhrongb the wMdsnMSS, TllLS,sxix.5; 
oomp. I.31.ii.7 ; 

(lil) That Jehovah la God and ' none else,' 
iv.o.'i.yD, xxxii.;!'J ; comp. vi.4 ; whereii.-^ in the 
other Books this truth is not thus stated in 
plain tenns, bat mtbor the pnemiiMnce and 
ezoellencc of Jehovah above all other gods is 
magnified, as it is also in D.x.17 ; 

(iv) That obedience will be blessed with 
long life, and the contrary, iv.1,40, t.16,8S, 
vi.2. viii.l, xL21, xvi.20, zzv.l5, xxz.6,l&-20, 
xxxii.47 ; «oia|i. &ZX.1S, xziiLSat 'SjiSnMt 
xxxii.ll ; 

(V) That the stetotes, Ate, which Moses 
had taught them, were those wHioh Jehovah 
had ' commanded him to teach fhcm,* that 

they mi^'ht ' do them in the land which Jeho- 
vah gave them,' iv.5,14, v.31, vi.l, xii.l ; 

(vi) That they should 'teach their chil- 
dren about Jehovah's doings, 4ic., iv.9,10, 

vi. 7,20,&c., xi.l9 ; comp. E.xii.26, xiii.8,14 ; 

(vii) That Mount Siuiu ' burned with tire,' 
and Jehovah spake ' out of the midst of tlie 
fire,* iv.ll,l«,15,83,36,v.4,6,22,23,24,26,26, ix. 
10,16, X.4, xviii.lfi, xxxiii.2 ; it is mentioned 
in E.xix.18 tluit Jehovah ' descended on the 
mount in fire,' and in E.xxiv.l7 that 'the 
appearance of the glon^ of Jehovah was like 
devonringflte;' Imtitfanttl, *HeealMimt» 
Moses out of ihemidit of the clofid' and not, as 
in Deuteronomy, ' out of the muixt of (hi- jvre ' i 

(viii) That Jehovah would * inherit Israel/ 
iv.20, ix.26,29, zxziL9 ; oomp. £.xxxiv.9i 

(ix) That «iqr ihovid net, when 'fat* and 
full with the good things of Canaan. ' corrupt 
themselves,' iv.25, vi.lO.&c, viii.lu,Aic., 
xi.l5,&c., xxxi.30, xxxii.lo,&c. ; 

(x) That idolatxy in eveiy form is wperially 
' abominattoo to Jehovah,* tT.SB, xLlS^mfL 
1 >. xxviii.M,M, zzlz.17, ZXZ.17, zxzi.lS,M» 
xxxii.16,17; 

(xi) That Jehovah is to be served with in- 
ward, niritaal wonhip, * with all the heart, 
and wiEh all UMionl,' iv.2!), vi.5, z.l3, xLIS. 
xiil.4. xxvi.l6, xxx.2.6,l() ; 

(xii) That Jehovah had 'chastened* (ia> 
•tmcted) tbeu, as a firtlMr Us ohOd, lr.M, 
viil.r., xi.2; 

(xiii) That Jehovah 'would drive ont,* iv. 
38, ix.4.5, xi.23. x\iii.l2, ' cast out,' vi.l9. vii. 
1,22, ix.4, • deliver,' vii.2,23, xxxi.5, • destrov.' 

vii. 28, vili.20, ix.8, xxxi.8, 'cut off," xn.'}9, 
zix. 1 , the nations before Israel ; oompw KiTmW 
28,27,30,31, XXXlv.ll, L.xviu.24 ; 

(xiv) That Jehovah had brought out Israel 
' by temptations, signs, wonders, &c.,' iv.SI, 
vi.22, vil.l9, xi.3, xxvL8, xxix.2,8 ; 

(xv) That Israel should hear and obcorro to 
do Jehovah's commands, 'that it mi^ht be 
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well with them,' and that they might be 
uniltiplicd, ic, vi.3, Tin.1, XtlLl?, 

(Twl) Tluit Iml dMmld *ter* Jeborih, 

v!.-.>4. viii.6, xiv.23, zzvlii.88; comxi. Ljdz. 

14.:ii,xxv.l7,36,43; 

(xvii) That Israel should 'smite.' vli.2, 
'exterminate/ yU.'J, xx.17, 'devour,' vii.l6, 
'datn^ yrtm a mighty defltrnctlon,' -vii.23, 
'drive oat and destroy,' ix.3, 'leave nothing 
alive of / XX. 16, the nations of Canaan ; comp. 
irjcxxiii.52.53; 

(xviii) That the natious of Canaan would 
be likely to turn the leraelites to idolatroas 
practices, vii.4, xli.Sl,zz.l8; cooipwB.Z3dii.d2, 
», zxxiv.12-16 ; 

(ziz) That Israd !■ 'holy nnto Jehovah/ 
above all nations ixpon earth, vii.6, z.l5, xiv. 
xxtI.19 ; oomp. E.ziz.6, L.xx.24.26 ; 

(XX) That Jehovah would 'bless' them, if 
obedient, with plentiful supplies of food and 
all earthly bleeeingB, vii.12-15, xi.l3-16,xxviii. 
1-14; comp. E.xxiil.25, L.xxvi.4,5,10 ; 

(xxi) That no man should 'gtaiid' before 
Israel, vli.24, xi.25 ; oomp. ix.2, E.xxiii.27 ; 

(zzii) That Jehovah would 'go before' 
them, and lead them fnto the promlaed land, 
iz.8, xxxi.3 ; 

(XXlii) That great imprr .-^sion may be ex- 
pected to be mrulo bv cajiiral ptmiflhlUnitli 
ziU.12, ZTiLlS, ziz.20, zxi.2i. 

GHAFTEBn. 

BOOK OF IXMOTmOJKOMY, 

622. Bbsidbs the above phenoTnona, 
there is a mass of evidence of a similar 
kind, but still raoresatisfaetory andeon- 
vincing, from which it will appear that 
the language of Deuteronomy difien 
eo remarkably fi^ra that of the other 
Books of the Pentateuoh, that it cannot 
be believed that so great a change, as 
is implied by this difierence, can have 
pused OTer the mind of Hoses, or an y 
other writer, in the course of a few 
days or weeks. We shall find, for in- 
stance, several expressions, which occur 
£re<j^uently and familiarly throughout 
the oilier ibTir Books, but whieh never 
occur at all in Deuteronomy. And, on the 
other hand, we shall find a multitude 
of other words and turns of expres- 
sion, which are used, freely bv tlie 
Deutenmomist, and were evidently 
fimmrites with him, but which never 
appear in the other foax Books of the 
Pentateuch. 

623. Expressions used freely in the 
first ftur Books of the Pmtateuohy but 
never ooeurring m JkuKUronomy. 

(\) akhuzznh, • possession. G.xvii.8,xxiii. 
4p^, juxvi.4a, zlTii.ll, zlviii.4, xlix.3U, 1.13, 



L.xiv.34,31, xxv.l0.13,24,2.'>.27,28.32,33.:«,r>4, 
41,45.46, xxvii.l<;,21, 22.24,28, N.xxvii.4.:, 
atxxii.ft,22,2y,32, xxzv.3^,28,— iiotrA«r« m» IMU' 
tttonomy, except in zzzil.49, and this vene be- 
long'^ to r.4S-,'2. which is evidently a pasisapo 
of the older murative, (referring to the d. ath 
of Moses, and corresponding to N.xx. •.':.'--!•, 
where the death of Aaron is dcbcritted in 
similar terms,) inserted in tUs place by the 
Deuterononiist. 

Instead of Akhuztah^ the Dent, alvay* uses 
yirusftah, for ' ponneBsion/ ii.5,9,9,12,19,19, iii. 
20,— which word is never med in the first four 
Books of the Pentateuch. 

(ii) ish uh, * every man/ lit. ' man, man/ 
£.xxxvi.4, L.xv.2, zvii.8,8,10, zviii.6, xx,2J», 
xzii.4,18, zxiv.l5. N.i.4, iv.l9^, ▼.]9,lz.lO, 
— noxrhere in Deuteronomy. 

The Dent, alteaus u.^s ish, only, i.l<N-41, iii. 
20,xii,K.xvi.l7, xviii.l9,xix.n ,l.'."lt;.xxi.l5,18, 
22, xxii. 13,22,25,26,28, xxiii.lO, xxiv.l,6,7ti6. 

(iii) 7«mh.'die,' G.vi.17, viLSl, XZV.8,17, 
xxxv. x1ix.n:i. N.xviLlSylS, XX.*,»,— SO- 
tc/iere in iJtutfrunomy. 

(iv) matteh, 'tribe,' 96 times in Exodus, 
Levitions, and Mombers,— somAov imDeuto'- 
onomy. 

The Hent. always uses sheret, for 'tril>o/ 
i.13,16,13,23, iu.l8, v.23, x.8, xiL6,14, xvi.18, 
xviii.l,fi,3ndx.8.1 0.18,21, xxxi.28,jacxiii.6. 

(v) *in tlie l)one of thi-^ (lay/ = 'oi^ the <J<'lf- 
same day/ Gr.vii.l3, xvii,2;i,2(!. E.xii.l7,41,.'il, 
LjCXiU.14,21,28,29,80, — notrhere in DoUtt^ 
onomy, exoqtt XBcii.48, as above (i). 

(vi) ' gathered to his people'asdie. O.xxv.8, 
17, XXXV.29, xHx.29,.33, N.xx.24,26, xxvii.l3, 
13, xxxi.2, — novchere in Deuteronomy, except 
xxxii.50, as above (i). 

(vii) * That »oul shall be cat off' from 
Israel, from his people, G.xvii.l4, Bjcii.15,19, 
xxx.33,38, xxxi.14, L.vii.20,21.2.''..27, xvii.4,9, 
xviii.29, xix.8, xx.17,18, xxiL3, xxiii.29, 
N.ix.18, XV.80, xiz.lS,SOr-frow*«r« •» itaSler- 
onomif* 

The Dent, pays altcays ' that man shall die* 
or 'shall be Ftonod with stones,' and 'thou 
shalt put away (lit. ' bum up ') the evU from 
the midst of yon/ xiU.5, xvii.743, zix.18,19, 
xxi.9,21, xxii. 21 ,22.24, xxiv.7. 

(viii) ifiok or khukknh, ' ordinance,' in the 
fimjular, E.xv.2.'),xxx.21 . L.vi.ll.l.'), vii.:i4, 
x.l'6, N.xviii.8,1 1,19, - nowhere in Deuteronomy. 

(ix) 'land of Gtoaaa/ G. (85 times). E.vi. 
4, xvi.S.-), L.xiv.34, xviii.3.xxv,38, N.xiii.2,17, 
xxvi.lU, xxxii.30,;j2, xxxiii.40,61, xxxiv.'i,8, 
29, XXXV. 10,14,— noifA^r*- in DmOuvncmif, VB' 
cept xxxii.49, as above (i). 

The Dent, uses twice the expression * land 
of the Cauiianites/ i.7, xi.-it) ; but he generally 
uses some periphrasis, such as the * land which 
Jehorah sware unto yonr fathers,' m.-ir,, 
vi.10,18.2.1. viii.l. &c., the 'good land/ iii.25, 

iv. 21,22, vi.l8, viii.7,10, &c., the 'land which 
Jehovah giveth thee/ iv.1,21, v.31, &c., the 
' land whither ye go over to possess it.' iv.5, 
14,26, vLl, vii-l, &C, the * hind that floweth 
with milk and honey/ vi.3, xi.9, xxvi.15, &c. 

(x) par, ' bullock,' occurs 9 times in Exodus, 
29 times in Leviticus, 52 times in Vomben,— 
nowhere m Jkuteronomi/. 

The Dent, atteape uses Mor, for * bullock, 

v. 1 4 .21 , xiv.4, XV.19, xvii.l , xvilL8,ZxiL14,10, 
xxv.4, xxviii.31, xxxiii.17. 
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(xi) ^piams of Moab,' X.xxii.l, xxvi.,1,63, 
xxxi.l'i, xxxiii.48,49,.'iO, xxxv.l, xxxW.ll,— 
notehere in DeiUeronomff, exoqii zxjuv.i,3> in 
the but cha|>tcr, a fragment of the oIderii«r> 

Th«I>eat. ms!&*land of Moab,' i.6,iL9,xxix.l 
(xxviii.U'J), xxxiLMl), xxxiv.6,6. 

(xii) bettoAy ^oongregatiaiii/ 15 times in 
EzoduR, 19 timm in Lerltlcns, 8S times in 

Jsuinhor^.— iii>irh)-re in Deuteronomy. 

Tiie l>i;uu aluayt uj»t»t ia/uii, ' af5.«einbly,' 
▼.2-i,ix.lO,x.4,xviii.l6,xxiii.l,2,2,3,8,8,xxxi.»0. 

(xili) na-ti, ' prinoe,' 71 timw in Gen., Ex*, 
Lev., and Num.,— nowA«r«lR UniieniMMMNf. 

Thf Ix ut. alvtayt w^-^ m<A. 'head,'L13»15, 
15, V.'i:i(20;, xxix.lO(l*;, xxxUi.5,21. 

(xiv) ' In your (their, Aic.) generation*,' G. 
xvii.7,y,12, E.xii.l4,l7,42, ni,32,33, xxix.42, 
xxx.8, 10,31, xxxi. 13, L,iii.l7,vi.l8,x.9, xxii.3, 
xxiii. 14,21, 41, xxiv.o.xxv.30,N.ix.lO,x.8,xv.l4, 
15,21,23.xviii.23,xxxv.2d; oomp* G.vi.»,— iw- 
where in Devteronomp. 

(XV) Fo ' tent of the congr^ation* occnrs 
S4 tiiiK's in Ex., 4;i limes in Lev., 66 times in 
Hum. ; 

muAcan, * Tabernacle,' 56 times in Ex., 3 
times in Lev., 88 times in Nam. ; 

hed'ifh. ' Testimony/ U times in Bx.,Ler., 
and In uui. ; 

korban, 'oflMng/ 78 timet In Ler. and 
liTum. ; 

bat not one of these expressions is Qsed b7 fbe 

Deuteroiiomist, though ' tent of the congrega- 
tion' occurs in D.xxxL 14,14, and 'tent' in 
pM;u, « ftaement of tlie older docoment. 

621. It may, perhajw, be said, with 
respoct to the instances last quoted, 
that the Deuteronomist did not use 
them, because he did not require them, 
not having occasion to mention the 
•Tabernacle,' 'Testimony,' &c., in re- 
eordiiii; the addresses of Moses ; though 
certainly, it would be strange that such 
long addresses should have really been 
ddiTcred, in the conzse of which so 
many matters of the past history of 
the people are referred to, without t1io 
Tabernacle having been once men- 
tioned. But this cannot, at all events, 
he said of most ci the other in- 
stances, where we have shown that 
the Deuteronomist did require to use 
expressions synonymous with those 
above quoted, that are used so freely 
in the earlier Books, but where he did 
not use these latter formu^.aa. It is 
plain, therefore, that, it he has every- 
where abstained &om using them, it 
was because they wore not familiar to 
his pen, as they were to those of the 
other writer*!, and he fell naturally into 



• This expression, as will be shown Mow, 

is a DcuW?ronnmi'-ti<" intnrpnlatioTi in tlio frag- 
ment of the older uai mtive, xxxii.46-02. 



the employment of other more favourite 
forms of expression. 

625. Lxpresaiotu used freely in Dm^ 
i^rononiyy M never occurring in the 
first four Books of ike Pentateuch. 

({) ' land of MbalH* U, iL9, zxlx.1. xxxtL4», 

zzxiv.O,C ; 

(ii) 'make to inherit.' iM, iiLSS, 3Cii.lO» 
xix.3, xxi.l6, XXXL7, zxxiLS ; 

(iii) ' go in to possess,' ' come in, go in, go 

over, and possess,' i.8, iv.l, 5,14,22,26. \-i.l,18, 
vii.l, viii. I, ix.1,6, x.ll, xi.8,8,10,1 1,29,31, 
xii.29, xvii.l4, xxiiL20, xxvi.l, xxviii.'.'l,ij;i, 
xxx.16,18, xxxi.l8, milM j oomp. L21J^, 
ix.4,23, xxx.5 ; 

(iv) ' that they may learn to fear Jehorah,* 
itc, iv.io, xiv.23, xvii.l9, xxxL12,13 ; 

(v) ' which Jehovah giveth thee for an in- 
heritance,' 6lc. (used of the land of Canaan), 
iv.21,38, xv.4, xix,10, XX.16, xxi.23, xxiv.4, 
XXV.19, xxvi.l ; 

(vi) ' remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt,* T.1A, xrM, ztL12, 
xxlv. 18,22 ; comp. x.l9 ; 

(vii) ' words of this Law,' xvii.l9, xxvii. 
3,^,26, xxviii.58, xxix.Ji), xx.xi.I2,24, xxxii.4« ; 

(viii) ' written in this Booic, in this Book 
of the Law/ Ac zrvill.68,Cl, zxix.iM>,Sl,27, 
XXX. 10. 

620. It will be seen that the above 
expressions have peculiar reference to 
the special dretunstanees, under which 
Moses is supposed to be addressing 
the people. And the frequent recur- 
rence of some of them might, perhaps, 
be explained by the necessity which 
then constrained him to remind the 
people in his la.st address, again and 
again, — while yet beyond Jordan in 
the ' land of Moab,' before they ' went 
in to possess the land which Jehovah 
gave them as an inheritance/— of cer- 
tain main facts of their history, of the 
erucl ' service ' from which they had 
been d(divered, of the laws which they 
had received out of * the midst of the* 
fire,* and of their duty to • fear Je- 
hovah,' and obey the 'words of the 
Law,' which were now * written in a 
Book' for all future time. But the 
following instances are of a more 
geneial kind, and have no connection 
witiithe particular time at which Moses 
is suppc^^ed to be speaking. A nd , tlv-n^ 
fore, )is they appear so frtjqueuuy iu 
Deuteronomy, it cannot be donSted 
tliat, if the same writer had written 
also the other Books, he must have 
made use occasionally, at least, of 
some of them. 

627. AddiHenai J}tuieronomiUk ts- 
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prrsmons, v hich never occur in the first 
four Books of the Pentateuch, 

(i) * that Jehovah thy God may Vtm fhee,' 
&c., ii.7, xli.7, xiv.24,29, xv.4,6,10,14,18, xvl. 
]0,1.5. xxiii.20, xxiv.l9, xxx.16; covap. 1.11, 
xxviii.s ; 

(ii) ' work of the bandA,' ii.7, xiv.29, xvi.15, 
zxiT.19, xxvii. 15, xxviii.l2,xxx.9, xxxi.29 ; 

Ciii) * cleave' to Jehovah, if A, xM, zLSS, 
xiii.4. XXX. 20 ; 

(iv) ' provoke»* ir.SS, iz.lS, zzzLS9» xzzil. 
16,19,21,21,27; 

(v) ' with all the heart and with all the 
eoui; iv.29» tL€, Xil2, zL13, ziii.3, zxtL16, 
xxx.2,ti,10 ; 

(vi) * walk In the ways of Jehovah,' v.33, 
viiij;. X.13, xi.33, xix,9, zzTi.l7, jocviii. 9, 
xxx.16 ; 

(vii) ' forget Jehovah,' yLU, viiL11^4,19, 
xxxii.18 ; oomp. iv.23 ; 

(Till) * abomination to JeboTah/ tII.8S, 

xii. Sl , XVU.1, xviii.13, xxSLb, zxiiLlS, StXT.te, 

XX vii. IS; 

(ix ) ' which thnn knewest not,' ' which thy 
fathers knew not,' die, viji.a,16, xi.28, xiii. 
3,6,13, zzvUi.93,36,64, xxix.26, zzxi.13, xxzii. 
17; comp. vii.l.'i. ix.i; 

(x) ' the stranger and the fatherless and the 
widow,' iic, X. 18, xiv.29, xvl. 11,14, XXiv. 
17,19,20,21, ZZVL12.18, xzvii.l8; 

(xi) ' bnra up the evil from Hi* midst,' 

xiii. r>, xvii.7.12, ziz.18,19, zxi.9,31, zxU.81, 
22.24. xxiv.7; 

(xli) 'innooent Uood/ zix. 10,18, zzi.8,9, 
zzvii.25. 

5*28. "We have given above only a 
few of the expressions peculiar to the 
Deuteroiioiiii8t,~flttcli as can be tested 
at once by the English reader, by a 
iripre reference to the English Bible 
and Coneonlanee. But in the larger 
eiUtiou we Lave yhown that there are, 
at least, tkirty'threB expressions, — 
sereral of which are repeated more 
than ten times in Deuteronomy, and 
each of which is found on the average 
eiffht times in that Book, — not one of 
which is found even onee in anp of the 
other four Books of the Pentateuch. 

And we have g^iven also twelve other 
exprefe.-jious, which occur three or four 
times in Deuteronomy, and nowhere 
else m the P^ntateneb, such as these : — 

(i) ' take prood heed,' iiA, iv.9,1.', xxiv.8 ; 

(ii) ' be strung and of good courage,' iii.28, 
zzzi.6,7,23; 

(ill) * hear and fear,* ziiL12,zTiia3,ziz.20, 

xxi. 21 ; 

uv) ' that phall be in those days,* XTiL9, 
xix,17, xxvL3 ; 
(T) * all that do these things,* XTliL13, 

xxii. .'5, XXV.16 ; 

(vi) * forsake Jehovah, His Law, he.' 
ZXVUL30, zxxi.l6, zzix.2.'). 

529. It is remarkable also how 

fireq^uentljr the Deuteionomist uses such 



phrases as ' Jeliovah thy God,* * Je- 
hovali our God.' &e., compared witli 
the other writers. The following 
Table shows how often the expressions^ 
'Elohim' or 'El,' 'Jehovah,' and 'Je- 
hovah Elohim ' — the tir.st and third of 
these, (i) without, (ii) with, a pronoun 
(as * thy Elohim,' &c) — occur in each 
of the five Books of the Penta- 
teuch. Of course, considerable allow- 
Hnre must be made for the fact that in 
Di'ut^ronomy Moses is supposed to be 
speaking almost throughout, and, there- 
fore, such expressions as 'Jehovah thy 
God,' ' Jehovah yonrOod,* would natn-* 
rally be used more frequently than in 
the other books. But the preponder- 
ance is still very noticeable. 

£l. J» J.'Em 

(i) (U) (i) (ii) 

Oenesta 300 1 1S5 S8« 1 

T.Ko>]n^ 78 3 SAg 12 27t 

L. viticus 5 21 285 .. 26t 

Niauboia 23 4 390 1 6 

Deuteronomy.. 83 8 284 8 808 

530. The condnsion to be drawn 

from the above facts, in addition to 
what has been produced of a .similar 
character, appears to be irrcsistiljle. 
It- seems to US impossihU to believe 
that either Moses, or any other writer, 
could have had bis whole tone of 
thought and expression so chancrcd 
within a few days or weeks at the 
outside, as would be necessary to 
aceoont for the aboTs phenomena, — 
unless, indeed, it he supposed that a 
special miracle was wrought for the 
pur{iose of so modifyinn; his language. 

We shall ai»sume il, therefore, 
henceforward, as a fact that has hem 
proved, about which we need no longer 
have any donl)t or uncertainty, that, 
whoever may have composed the Duuk 
of Deuteronomy, he was undoubtedly a 
different person from those, who were 
concerned in writing the main portions 
of the rest of the Pentateuch. Unless 
the preceding evidence be set asido, 
this fact must stand good, whatever 
else may be true, and whatever im- 



• Of these 20 occur in G.ii.iii, 6 in G.xxiv. 

t It Is impossible at present to say how 
many of thC6e may really Ix' due to the 
Dt ntoronomist, as he may have revised the 
older dorurnent, and interpolated cotain pas- 
sages of his own in it. 
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porUnt conseqaencefi may fuUow irom 
this condiudon. 

682. But thus we find oxii-selTBS, at 
any rate, in this dilemma. If Morps did 
"write Dentoronomy, then lie did not 
write tJte iant part of I^'umbers, which 
reeoanti the takiunctioiiB of tiie last 
year of the -wanderings, down to the 
very day on which the discourses in 
Deuteronomy are supposnd to be 
uttered. Aiid» if he did not write 
these chapters of Nnmbm, then he 
did not write a very lai^e portion of 
the rest of the four Books; sinef' no 
critic win denv that the same band 
(huidsX widen composed the last 
serenteen chapters of Numbers, was 
(were) eonrf rned also in writing a 
orreat part of the previous history. 
Hence, if Moses wrote the book of 
Deuteronomy, he certainly did not 
write the greater part of the other four 
Books. Or, if he did write the last part 
of Numbers, and the kindred matter in 
the other foor Bodm, then he did wtt 
ivrite the Book of Deuteronomy. 

CHAFTEB III. 

nm APrnoxiMATiON to thb ACn OF 
TUB DBT7TERONOMIST. 

633. Thb next question would 
naturally be, to u&k in what age it is 
probable that the Detttenmomist lired. 
Bat, for the convenience of our arpju- 
ment, it will be best to defer for the 
present the full consideration of this 
part of the subject. Sooiething, how- 
erer, may be sud at once towards 
satisfying the reader^s mind on this 
point. It is plain that he must have 
lived after the other writer.'^, since he 
refers throughout to passages in the 
story of the Exodus, which are re- 
corded in thr other books, and refers 
directly in xxiv.S to the laws about 
leprosy in Leviticus. therefore, we 
are right in snpporing from the evi- 
dence produced m Part II, that the 
Elohistie f\nd Jehovistic portion.sof the 
Pentateuch were written not earlier 
than the times of Samuel, David, and 
Solomon, it i.s plain, without farther 
enquiry, that the Deuteronomist must 
have lived not earlier — and, probably, 
later — than the age of Solomon. 



AGE OF DEUTEKONOMIST. 

53i. And this agrees with other pro* 
ninent indicatiooa. Thus we osta 
seen (513) that the Deuteronomist 

USPS only thr phr;;^o 'Levites' or 'sons 
of Levi' for the Priests, and not 'the 
sons of Aaron.' Now the same ex- 
pression is used <^ the Priests in that 
part of the book of Kings, which refers 
to the times of Jeroboam. lK.xii.31 : — 
' And he madt an houw of liigh places, and 
made T'rie.«t8 initiscnviinately of the people, 
(B.y . ' from the loweit of tbe people,') wl^oh 
woe not of Hie we*^ ZcnV 

It is also the formula invariably 

used by t7<?rcTO?''7^/. nnd the other later 
Prophets, .Ter.xxxiii. 18,21, 22, EzjKiliii. 
19, xliv.io, xivui.13, Mal.iii.3; comp. 
Mal.ii.4,8. 

53 0. Again, the Deuteronomist uses 
JbrflA, in the singular only ( ^17), and 
uses it of the whole Law. And so does 
Jeremiah, ii.8,vi.l9,viii.8, ix.l3,xvi.ll, 
xviii.18, xxvi.4, zszL33, xzaEii23,zUv. 
10,23, Lam.ii.9. 

Also the Deuteronomist confines all 
sacrifices to the place, where Jehovah 
'would place HisH/bm^* (518). And 
so Jerciuiah speaks repeatedly of JerU" 
salcm or the Teni}>le, as the place called 
'by tlie Nam^^ of Jehovah, vii. 10.11, 
14, 3u, xxv.29,jLLJLu.34, jULXiv.lj ; comp. 
iiil7, ▼ii.12. 

636. Let us now refer to (523). 

(1) The Deoteronomkt uses jfiruahah, in- 
rtmd ef ^UftveeoJI, for 'poa wJo n;* and to 

dors Jeremiah, xxxii.8. 

(ii ) The Deuteronomu* employs ish . and not 
uA uA, for ' every man ;' anil >io ilo the rroj)liet8 
nniver6alljr,f.(ir.'Jer.i.l6,Ti.3,ix,4(3),5(4),xi.8, 
xii.l.^, &o.— ezoq)t tiiepORfc^Jeptivity Prophet 
Ezekif'l in f\ro instance!', xiv.4,7. 

(iii) Tlie Deuteroiionu^l never lliJCS garah. 
for ' die,' although the word is often usetl in 
the older docmueut ; and the Pxm)beto oxUy 
use it in two instances, Lnm.i.l9,Zeeh.zlU.6. 

It would appear that the above expressions 
had become antiquated and nearly obsolete in 
the days of tlie Prophets, voA, pVOlnbly, In 
those of the Dentf^Tonomist. 

(iv) The same iruy be trne of tnatteh for 
' tribe,' which is found in one place only <^ 
all the Prophets, Hab.iit.9, (and even hen 
the rxjjression is obsrure) ; while ahtvet, the 
Word used by the Deuteronomist, occurs in 

Is.xix.i3, xiix.6, lxiiS.l7, eleven ttmee 
in EzekieL, and in Zeoh.ix.1. 

( v) * on the s^-Mme day,' is fmniil only in 

Ez.ii.;], xxiv.2.2. xl.l. 

(vi) ' gathered to his people,' (rii) ' that 
soul shaU be cut off,' (viU) khukkah, 'ordi- 
nance,' in the nnffukur, (ziil) nati, 'pcinoe,' 
(xiv) ■ in your kc., genen^ns,* wbidt am not 
found in Deuteronomy, occur nowhere in the 
Prophets, exoe{Kitbe last (37 times) in J:i2«kiel. 
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537. The other oxpreasions notio-d iu 
(523), as employed in the older docu- 
ment bat not bj the Dentenmomist, 
eeem not to have become antiquated 
and out of in the days of the 
Prophets, except those in (xr), which 
refer especially to the state of things 
in the irildflnen^ as * Tent of the Con- 
gregation,' 'Tabeipaisto,* •Testimony,' 
which never occur in their Mrftings, 
any more than in that of the iJeuter- 
ODomist; and this is almost the case 
with korban, ' offering,' whiidi is firand 
only in Ez.ix.28, xl.43. 

538. Upon the whole, it be plain 
that the evidence just produced, though 
we do not ptees it as conclusive upon 
the point under consideration, Undt, 
however, to establish a connection in 
point of time between the Deuterono- 
mist and the later Prophets. And in 
the larger edition several instances 
are given, in whidi the Denteronomist 
malces use of expressions, which are 
either onJf/ found in the latest books 
of the Bible, as the post-Captivity 
prophets and historians, or in none 
before the time of Jermiak^ • 

(i) ' to speak rebellion against Jehovah,* 
D.»iii.&, Jer.xzyiii.l6, xxiz.82, oomp. lix. 

(li) ♦ for n removing,' D.ixvIil.S.'), Jer.xv.4, 
X3riv.9, X9dx.l8, xxxiwUf }ii.xxmAG, 2Ch. 

(|ii> * stabtxnmiiMB of heart,' D.zxix.l9a8), 
JerJil.17,Tfl.94. lx.l4{13),3d.8,xliL10,xvi.l2, 
xxiii.17, PsJ]j3lli(U),-<HMwlkere 

die in the Bible. 

539. It will be noticed that, in the 
above expressions, the Prophet Jtre- 
miah agrees with tiie Denteronomist. 
And, in like manner, it will be found 
thnt almost all the expressions in (627), 
vhich are found repeatedly in Deuter- 
onomy, but do not occnr in any other 
Book of the Pentatench, are also found 
more or less fireelj used in Jerenuak, 

(i) ' that JdmhthjOodmsjltefhee^' 

Jer.xxxi.23. 

(ii) * work of the hands,' Jcr.i.l6, x.8, xxv. 
6,7.u. xxzii^, sliv^t LamJiLM, iv.3. 

(iii) * deave' to Jelwvali, Jer.xiii.ll. 

• We use Is. to denote the writings of the 
later Isaiah, the ' unknown Prophet,' to whom 
chnp.xl-LsTi of the present book of Isaiah 
must be assigned. That tome, at least, of 
tiMae prophecies were atteved after the Cap> 
tivity, i~ obvioii» frOlU nifih 
bciu.iI-xJ, lxiv.i0,ll. 



(iv) ' i»rovoke,' Jcr.viL18,19, viii.I9, xi.l7, 
XXV.6J, xxxii.29,»0,32, xllv.S,8. 

(v) * with all the henrt nnd with all the 
soul,' Jer.x-\.\ii.41, comp. iii. 10, xxiv.7, xxLx. 
13. 

(vi) ' walk iu the ways of Jehovah,' Jer.vii. 
23. 

(vii) ' fonrpt Jehovah,* J«r.lUt, iiLSl, xUL 

2^1, xviii.l5, xxiii.27. 

(viii) * abomination to Jehovah,' not in Jer., 
nor anywhere elae in the Bible, except Ia.LlS, 
and r^ieatedly In tbe book of Proverbs ; bat 
comp. Jer.xliT.4, and see 'abomination* In 
Jor.iiJ, vi.l5, viLlO, viiL12, xvi.l8, xxxU.85, 
xhv.TJ. 

(ix) • which thou knewest not, &c.,* Jcr.r. 
1 5, viL9,ix.l6(ia). xlv.18, xv.l4,xvi.lS, xvii.4, 
xix.4, xxii.28, xxxiii.3. xliv.3. 

(X) ' the stranger, and the fatherless, and 
the widow, Itc,* Jer.TiL6» zzfU, comp. T.S8, 
xUx.ll. 

(xi) ' bnra vp the erQ fma tbe mUst/ 

not in Jer., but in 2K:. xxiii. 24, which nMmy 
(657. V.) ascril»e to Jeremiah. 

(xii) ' innocent blood,' Jer.viLS, Xzll8,l7, 
xxvi.l5, comp. xix.4. 

640. 8o, too, many of those m (525) 
find their representatives m Ins pro- 
phecies, thongh with some of tlisni, 
from the natqze id the taa^ it oonld 

hardly liave been expected. 

(i) ' land of Moab; Jerjtlviii.24,88. 

(ii) ' make to ishflclt,* JerdiLlS, xiL14. 

(iii) ' whidi y» go In to poeaoiB,* &c, Jer. 

xxxii.23. 

(iv) thnt they may * learn to fear Jehovah,' 
&c., not in Jer. ; bat comp. * to fear me all the 
days,' D.lr.lO, Jer.xxxii.89. 

(t) ' which Jehovah giTClh tiice for an In* 
heritancc,' Jer.x%'ii.4. 

(vi) 'renioinl^er that thou waat a SflTVint tn 
the land of Egypt,' not in Jer. 

(vii) * wcsdB of tfata Law,' comp. Jcr.Ti.19. 

(viii) * mltton in this Book,' £o., Jer.xxv. 
18. 

541. The above agreement in phia- 
seology is oeftainly remarkable. And, 

if further eyidenee tends to confirm 
the indications, which wo have already 
observed, of the late origin of the book 
of Deuteronomy, there is enough heie 
to raise a strong suspicion that Jere- 
miah may hare been its author, or, 
at all erents, some later Pi'ophet, 
moving in the same circle of religious 
idess, and habitoaUy using the same 
forms of expression as Jeremiah. 

542. It is plain, however, that the 
above phenomena are just what we 
might expect to find in documents 
di&ring from one another in age by 
some considerable interval of time. 
The first four Books of the Pentateuch 
were written mainh', as we have seen 
reason to believe (468-471) by persons 

o 
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livinp; m any in the same ai»e, and in 
tho isunie literary circle. While, there- 
fore, we should expect to find the 
different parts of thf"«p Books, -^hieh 
are dm- to difforfnt writers, exhilntinpr 
charaoteribtic dilferenees in style and 
tone, and even betraying, by incidental 
allnsionB^ the different circnmstanees 
of the times in whic^ they were written, 
yet, if our riew be correct, we sliould 
not be able to detect any marked dis- 
tinction between the Htbrtw of the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic authors, any 
more than betwra.the Englisk of men 
of lottors of our own country, who i: ay 
havf lived in the reigus of George III 
and Queen Victoria. 

543. On the other hand, we should 
expect to perceive a more decided differ- 
ence between good English compositions ; 
of the Klizahethan and writings of the 
frt$ent age^ even though the spelling 
of the fonner were modernised. Thus 
words and expressions would most pro- 
bably have been iiPied by the older 
writers, which have now become anti- 
quated ; while the latter would be found 
to give signs of the possession of a 
more copious vocabulary, would Ije 
likely to employ a more free and flinv- 
ing style, and to make use of new words 
and new expressions, reflecting the 
spirit and praet ices of their time. And 
just such a difft rence as this is f^und 
to Q\\Ht between the first four Boo!vf<, 
generally, of the Pentateuch and the 
hook of Deuteronomy. 

oU. We have said *the first four 
Books, generally,^ For it mw^^X now 1 >e 
observed that, befiidos the numerous for- 
raulse above noticed, not one of which 
is found in the first four Books of the 
Pentateuch, there are several other 
situilar expressions, which oocnr freely 
in all parts of Deuteronomy, bnt are 
found also in ccrtam wcU-deJificd por- 
Hons of the other Books; that is to 
say, they do not appear in all parts of 
those Books, asth(\v do in Dentfronomy, 
but finh/ m certain |>arli('ular st ctions, 
which are limited in extent, and which 
betray also, when carefully examined, 
other close affinities witii the style of 
the T)euteronom!'^+ Wo can sicarcely 
doubt that such }>a.si>agea are interpo- 
lations by his band. 



545. And, indeed, it would be very 
strange if there were no such insertions 
as these. The writer, who could oon- 
ceivf tlie grand idea of adding the 
wholo book of Deuteronomy to the 
existing roll of the Tetrateuch, would 
be almost certain, we may well believe, 
to hare first reyised the work of the 
older writers which had come into his 
hands, and to have inserted passanT'5!, 
here and there, if he saw any reas-ou 
for so doing, in the original document. 
The wonder, wo repeat^ would be, if 
he di 1 11 ' do this. 

For t; I prfRcnt, however, it is un- 
necessary to point out and investi^te 
these passages, which will come mora 
properly under consideration hereafter. 
It will suffice to have drawn attention 
here to the fact of their existance, 

CHAPTER rV. 

THE DOOK OF THB LAW FOUND IX 
TBB TBKFUi* 

546. Iir 2Ejcxii.xxiii, we find an 
account of the following remarkable 

oct^urrence. 

* In the eighteenth year of king Josiah, the 
king sent Slmphan the scribe to the House of 
Jehovali, s.iyiiip. Go up to Kilkiah the High 
Priest, that he may sum the silver whidi is 
brougbt Into the House of Jehovah, which 
the keepers of the door have gathered of tho 
jKople. . . .And Hilkiah the Priest said nnto 
Sliiijihaii t?!'' scribe, / //"'v found the Book of 
the Ijiw in th? I/oirsf o f Jehovah, And Hilkiab 
gave the Book to Shaplmn, and he rea<l it. . • 
. . And Sliaphan tho .>:ri-il>e showed the kinr, 
sayincr, Hilki;ih tlie I'rier-t hath delivemi mo 
A i;o<ik. And Sliajihan read it Ik fore the 
king. And it came to r)&»», when the king 
liad heard the words of the Book of the Law, 
tlifit hf r'--nt clotho^. Aiul the "kinpr com- 
nuuiikil iiilki.ih the ]'rii'-t, &c. <ny:ng, (Jove, 
enqinreof Johovnli for nif. r\nil for the ]h»<iji!o, 
and for all Jadah, conceniing the words of 
this Book that f« found ; for great is Uw 
wrath of Jehovah that i-; ki!Ki!i><l against us, 
because our fatliers Imvo n<»t lu^irkened unto 
the word- of this Hook, to do aoconlin^' to all 
that which is written concerning u& . . And 
the Irinft sent, and they g(»thered tmto Idin «I1 
thf oMrr^ of Judah and of Jentsalcm. And 
the king went up into the House of Jehovah, 
and all the men of Judah, and all the inhabi- 
tants of Jeru^em with him, and the Priests^ 
and the Prophetii, and alt the people, both 
pn'-all and crront : ntii! he rrrtd in their ear? all 
the wonij^ of the Book of th«? Covenant, which 
was found in the House of Jehovah. And the 
kinff stood by a piUar, and made a covenant 
before Jehorah, to walk after Jehovah , and to 
keep His romnmnilmonts. nn'l TTi? tostlmonies, 
anil His statutes, with all thoir heart and with 
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a!l thoir ?onl. to perform the words of this' 
Covenant that were written in this Book. 
And all tbe people stood to the Gorenant.' 

547. If we met with the above 

narmtiTP in nny other Loolc than the 
Bible, it would be natural to wish to 
examine more closely into the state^ 
ment^ and see what this occunenee 
really means, by which the youjig king 
was influenced to take in hand so stren- 
uously the Reformation of Kdipion 
throughout the land. The High-Priest 
'finds' this Book of the Law in the 
Temple. If it really had been written 
by Moses, where, we might ask, had it 
been lying all this while, during more 
than eight ccnturiei»? 

548. It could not haTe been in the 
Ark; for then TTilkiah would not have 
* found ' it, as he dared not look into tlie 
Ark : and, bei^ides, wr are expressly told 
that there wan ' uothiug in the Ark Have 
the two tables of stone,' lE.Tiii.9. 
Kor could it have 1>een lying f >r those 
ei^ht centnri^^H ' .side the ark. For 
then, surely, it would have been named 
among the things, that were brought 
into Sie Temple by Solomon ; and, at 
all event^i, it would have been well 
Ictiown to David and Solomon and other 
pious kings, as well as to the succes- 
sive High Priests, and we should not 
find them so legazdless of so many of 
its I'lain precepts, as the history shows 
them to have been, f.r^. with respect to 
the worjihipping ou high places, and 
the neglect of the due observance of 
the Passover. 

549. When, further, we consider 
that in this same Book of Deuteronomy 
is found also the command, said to have 
hfien gLveu by Moses to the Lerites, 
zxxi26, — 

' Take this Book of the Law, and put it be- 
mtU (E.V. 'in the side of,' but seeU.iia4, *8he 
mt beside the reapers,* lS.vi.8, * in a coffer by 
the «iV/« thereof ,' Air. ) thf Ark of tlio rovonant 
of Jehovah your God, that it may be tliere for 
a witne» agiunit tlue^*^ 

it is scarcely possible to resist the 
sospicion that the writing r f r! ^ Book, 

the placing it and the finding it, were 
pretty nearly contemporaneous events; 
and that, if ' there was no king before 
Jonah,*— not David, in his best days, 
nor Solomon, in his early youth, — not 
Asa, nor Jehoshaphat^ nor Kezekiab, — 



' that tnrr.r<i to Jehovah with all his hrnrt, 
and with all his soul, and with all might, 

— it may have beat because thefe waa 

no king l»efore him who had ever seen 
this portion, at least, of the Penta- 
teuch, or had believed that such parts 
of it, as had come into his haiids, were 
really authoritative, and binding upon 
htmselt' and his people, as containing 
th< direct utterances of the Divine Will. 

^60. And this suspicion seems to be 
eonfimed into a certainty, when we 
call to mind the proofc wmch we have 
already had before u«», that Deuter- 
onomy was written in a later age than 
the rest of the Pentateuch, and when 
we consider more closely 4^e aooonnt 
whicli is given us of tlie finding of this 
' Book of the Law.' For, first, it conld 
hiirdly have been the to/<w^t' Pentateuch, 
that Hilkiah now found. He gave it, 
we are told, to Shaphan, and Shaphan 
' read it,' — perhaps, read only part of it, 
— or, as tlie Chronieh r say?, 'r.-ad in it,* 
2Ch.xxxiv.lS, — before he returned to 
the king on the business, about which 
he had been sent to the Temple. And 
Shaphan read it also bcfort^ the^ Iiing. 
unci appears to have read to him €M 
the words of the Book. 

551. But, at all events, the next 

day again, — perhaps, the same ^yt^- 

the king himself, we are told, read in 

the ears of the people — 

' aU the woxds of the Book of Ute Covenant: 
whteb was fdimd in fbe Hotne <tf Jdiovah.* 

It cannot be supposed that he would 
read on this occasion all the histories 
in Genesis, the long account of the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle and its 
vessels, or the details of the Levitical 
Law. Besides, the Book found by 
Hilkiah is repeatedly ealU d the ' Book 
of the Covenant,' 2K.xxiii.2,3,21, which 
name can scarcely have been used of the 
whole Pentateuch, though it very well 
applies to Deuteronomy, or to the chief 
portion of that Book, since we find it 
written, D.xxix.l, — 

• Tiieso are the wonls of tlio Covenant, 
which Johovah commamU'^l Moses to make 
wiVlx the Children of Israel in the land of 
Mcnib. beside the Covenant which He made 
with them in Horeb.' 

552. Again, this 'Book of the Law,* 
which was found by Hji^iah^ contained 

o2 
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also directions about the Passover, 
2Kjcxiii.21, such as -we find in D.xvi. 
1-8. and severe decimciations of the 
Divine displeasore against aD vbo 
tRUUgreased the oommaiids contained 
in it, 2Kxxii.l3, such aa we find in 
I).xi.l6.17,xxix.l8-28, xxx. 15-20, and, 
e.-pcciiilJy, in D.xxviii. 16-68. And it 
ltd directly to the putting down, with 
a atiODg hand, of erery land of idola- 
ttOXiM practice, of all groves, hv-h 
placo<<, altars, aa we read in 'IK, 
xxiii.2 t :— 

* Moreover tb» tamiliar cg^irits, and tlifi 
wtzardt, and flie Images, and the idols, and 

^1 tlio aT.ominatlon.~, that were spied in Uie 
land of Judaii and in Jeru^lem, did Joslah 
pat away, that ho might i)f'rform the words 
of tbit I«w, whiob were written in the Book, 
tlmt Hilldn tlie EilMb foond hi the Hoaae of 
Jehovah.' 

And tliis too was in accordance with 
the commands of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, xii.2,3, xiii, xvi.21,22, xvii.2-7, 
XTiiilO-12. 

553. In ahcct, the whole deacription 
of the nature and cffeet of the words 
contained in this * Book of the Law,' 
which was read in the ears oi tke 
people, sbowa that it most ha^e been 
theDOokKtfDenteionomy. Accordingly, 
we have seen abeady, and shall see yet 
more plainly, as we proceed, that there 
are internal signs in this Book, which 
tend to fix the date of ita compositioii 
to somewhere about thia petiod in the 
Jewish history. 

554. It wa!?, we may believe, the 
desire of Hiikiuh, and, perhaps, of 
men of yet higher mind about the 
young king^ to take adwtage of his 
own religious and impressible spirit, 
and of the humbled state of the people, 
when Judah liad been brought low 
through the oppressions of Manasseh, 
and the ten tribes had been carried 
into captivity, to abolish on"e for all 
the idolatrous practices which had so 
long prevailed, and to try to bind the 
heapta of the remnant of Israel to the 
Court and to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
And 80 there ensued at once, upon the 
discovery of this 'Book of the Law,' 
A complete Befonnation of Beligion 
throoghout the land, with a thorough 
and violent rootinp: up of all idolatrous 
practices, as described in 2K.xiiiL 



IN JOSIAH'S BEiaK, 

555. And then a great Passorer was 
held by the kin? in JerusaVm. Tor 
once, it would stem, the attempt was 
made to <hnw the great body of the 
people thither: a»l never, we are 
told,— 

•from the days of the Judges that judged 
Israel, nor in ail the days of the Kings of 
land, nor Oi flieXiaBBoC J«teh,'— 

was such a Passover held, as this that 
was held in tiie eighteenth year of king 
Josiah. But lae have no sign whatever 
of an^ other such Pauowr heinff AeW 
evm til ik$ reign of Josiah. Pcohapa, 
after a time, the young kin :r nT^o became 
aware of the real facts of the case, and 
his zeal may luive been damped by this 
discovery. At all events, we hear no 
more of any such gatherings. 

556. Nor is there the least indication 
that the other two Feasts v ere kept hi/ 
Josiah with similar sokmnity in that 
very same year. And yet the Law is 
laid down wkh equal diatinetnesa for all 
three Feasts in E.xxiii.l7, xxxiv.28,24. 
And according to these laws, — 

* Throe timea in the year all thy males sbstt 

appear before Jehovah,'— 

it was just as aeeessaiy that they ahould 
go up to Jerusalem at the Feast of Pen - 

tecost, and especially at the Fea.^t of 
Tabernacles, — at which, once m seven 
years, the law was to bo read in the 
ears of the assembled people, P . mri * 
10-18,^aB at the PassoYor. « 

CHAPTEE V. 

TBB BOOK FOUND IN" JOSIAh's BEIGN, 
THE BOOK OF DEUTEUONOMT. 

657. 'W'e s)inll reserve for the pre- 
sent thu lull discussion of the very 
interesting question, to which we haye 
before referred (539-541), and which 
was first raised by von Bohlf.n, Ft>., 
whether the book of Deuteronomy 
is to be ascribed to the hand of Jer^ 
mahy who was himself a Priest, the 
son of Hilkiah, Jer. i.l, and was called 
to the Prophetical office in the * thir- 
teenth year' of the reign of king 
Josiah, V.2, Jive years before the dis- 
covery of the Riok of the Law in 
the 'eighteenth year of hia reign,* 
2K.xxii.3. 

658. But we shall here consider what 
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Havernick pays on the subject uf thi« ' 

•discovery.' Fent.pA07-4l'6. 

* De Wftte has come to the oonclnslon that, 
* in the discovery of the Book of the Law in 
the Temple, the first certain trace 0/ t/ie *:xut- 
ence of o Mosaic Book is to be found.' But the 
following considearHtiowq^eskmoatdediiiedly 
against this. 

(i) ' The very words, * I have found the 
Book of the Law,' r.8, clearly show the oon- 
tnry. How could the High Priest use then 
worOsin '1o!h-rriTi'r the Pook to Sh;!j')' \!i siip- 
poBiiit? ''.iKit the latter knew notliUig at all 
altout it ? Both individnals, on the contrarj-, 
are so well acquainted with it, that it only 
nquina to te designated by this Its known 
nam<?. for one to know what it Is.' 

A ns. We believe that the greater portion of 
tile llrst four Books of the Tentat^^udi had 
long been oompoted, and that the face wtm 
known, mora or leoi, to the more eminent 
men of the day, and even to the people gene- 
rally, that some ' >^Titten Law ' at one time 
existed. Perhaps, in the time of Josiah's 
Idolatrona grandfather, Manawoh, or even 
before Ma time, the roll of the Pentatenoh, or, 
rnthcr, as we believe, tlie Tetrateuoh. had dis- 
appeared. It may have been lying, little 
heeded or even noticed, among the archives of 
the Temple, and 80 oame into tha bands of the 
Bocoeesive High Pxiesti, ontil it reached thoee 
of Hilklah, and thoae of the Denteronomist. 

(ii) ' The conduct of the king and of the 
Court is inexplicable, supposinf? that they 
now for the first time heard news of this 
Book. We find no si^ in the narrative of 
misteint or astonishment on tiielr part at the 
existence of such a Book. Would the king 
have been sei^iid with such terror, when he 
heard the words of this Book? Would, he 
immediately have adopted sooh energetic 
measores, if he had not recognised it at once 
as authentic ? * 

Am. No doubt, the king believed it to be 
authentic. He, too, was aware that some 
such a Book had onoe eadsted ; and if, for 
Bome time post, the Book of Denteronomy was, 
a> we Kupix)se, in actual process of compobi- 
tion, we may be Bure that measures would 
have been taken to keep alive in his thon^lts, 
and in the thoughts of others, the remem- 
brance of that fast, until the day of the 
* discoven,-.' 

This would explain fully the words of 
Hilkiah just oonridered, 'I have found the 
Book of the Law in the House of Jehovah,' 
as well as the apparent want of surprise on 
the part both of Simithan and tho king, — 
€fi§Ktre$Uf we say, becaui^e none, at all ev^ts, 
is b et ray ed in the Scripture nwrativo, what- 
ever may have been reidly the case. 

(iii) * Farther, the nacratiT« lajs not a 
wofd of the king's astonifthnient respecting 

the«CM//;( -. nf the Book, but only re^pectin;^ 
Its contents, and the long non-oltte>er\ance uf 
t : 1 tw and the refractory opposition to It. 
Whea he oomplMos that the fathers had not 
acted aooording to it, it is evident that he 
most have been convinced that the Law was 
known and accessible to them.' 

An*, No doubt: this precisely agrees with 
«ar own view Of thepreVionseidstenoeof tho 



first four Books of the Fentatench. But, let 
it be wen obeerred, «M*tei«l» «f&umfir$i 

fnvr Hoots are of a rero tfifferrnt character from 
Umse vf lJeuteronom\f. They consis»t mainly, a^ 
we have said, of historical narratives, or cere- 
monial direofcions, while thirteen whole chap- 
ters of Bxodns are devoted to the minnte 
description of the details of the constniction 
and setting up of the Tabernacle. In Deuter- 
onomy it is the moral Law which is delivered 
throughout, in some of the most ImpressiTe 
language that has ever boon written. 

(iv) 'It would also, aiisureilly, l)e a deci- 
dedly falye ciinclusion, to infer a <iciit ral non- 
aoquaintance with the Pentateuch from tho 
drenmstanoe of the king's betraying an ig- 
norance of its cont<'nt»;. In such a Court 
OS mu^t have existc'd during the long reign of 
Manosseh, docti not such an ignorance appear 
quite probable, and admit of being so ex- 
plained?* 

Ans. .Tosiah had already reigrned seventeen 
yearb, and, whtoi he came to the throne, he 
was too young,— indeed, only eight years old, 
2K.rxiLlr-to have been veiy mncb influenced 
by the statteof things in the Court of Uanasseb, 
— layinpontof consideration the story, which 
the Chronicler ^ives us, of Manasseh's deep 
repentance and reiormation,2Ch.xxxiii.l2-16, 
according to which he must have restored 
the Law, (supposed by the Chronicler to have 
been in full operation in tlie days of liisfother 
Hezekiah,2Ch.xxx.5,16,xxxi.3,jl.) if he knew 
of it. But, according to the more authentic 
history of the book of Kings, Josiah from the 
tirst * did that which was right in the sight of 
Jehovah, ainl walked in all the ways of David 
his father,' 2K.xxli.2 ; and from his youth he 
must have been, we may believe, in these early 
days of 'if-- reitrn, preatly nn<ler the intlumce 
of the lii^ii Priest, Ililkiali. If, then, <luring 
the first seventeen years of hisreipu, this pious 
young king was aU the while ignorant qf thi 
contaita of the * Book of the Law,' as HXvbr- 
KICK admits, it is surely inconceivable that 
the people generally were better infoniie<l 
al'Out it, whatever may have been tii' 1 
with the few individuals, who were privy to 
the present movement. And, indeed, the 
whole story of the rcadinpr of the Book to the 
people, 2K.xxiii, iiaplie^ this. 

(v) ' But the opposite of this conclnsion 
may be proved convincingly (1) Awm the nsr> 

rativo itself. The kinp sends a me=?apre to thn 
l'riipheLe><, Huldah.niid makes en<|uiry of her 
respecting the 'Book* and its dtKMararions. 
She then at once oonflrms the truth of thoae 
words by a Prophetic declaration, and «ef(fenf^ 
ino>r.< the Book thnt is .fpnkm nf, for phe says, 
* All the words of thi.s B<*ok, wherein the king 
hath read, shall ix' fulfil h^l.' ' 

.^iw. Upon HiivERNiCK's supposition, how 
conld Hnldah hare known the Book T If 
knew it, why did rot TTilkiah the High Prief^t, 
and the King himself, know it ? It is clear 
that the idea cannot be maintained. It would 
be more reasonable to say that she recognised 
the words of the Book, when she heard them, 
(as she mitrht have heard them frnm the mes- 
sengers sent to consult h<T.) n-s /hrnif wonl?, 
or that she may have given her attestation to 
the Book }aj prophetic instinct. But, ac- 
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cording to our Tiew, Huldah, most probably, 
did know the Book ; for She was In uie eeoret, 

and sharotl the hnjx' of a {rrpat Reformat ion. 

And thin may seem, at tirst sight, to \m coii- 
flrmed by the fact, that she octuiklly makes 
Tortel reCereooes to favoaiite ^cenlons of 
the Denteronomlst. Thus In 9tL.zxfI.17 we 

rt'jvl * that tlicy iiiiirht prun.ke me to amju- 
through all Vie icork of their hands,' as in 
D.3EZxi.29, ' to provoke Him to anger through 
file work qf four hands' And we have alao 
the following resemblanoes ; 

(a) r.l7, • forsake ' Jehovah (528.vi.) ; 

(3) * other gods,' D.y.7, tL14, TiL4, viii.19, 
zl.l6,S8, zlii.9,6.18, xytt.8,3nriii.30,Z3CvULU, 
:t<).04, xxi.Y.26, XXX. 17, xxzL18;W» and also 

Ii.xx.3, xxiii.l3, xxxiv.l4 ; 

(y) 'provoke* (527.iv.) ; 

U) * work of the hands' (627.ii.) ; 

(«) V.19, jftammoA, 'desolation; (E.V. 'as- 
tonishment,') DjcziiIL87, fMoAsrs «lm 4n the 
Pentateuch ; 

U) kilalah, *cmBB* D.xi.28,29, xxi.2']. 
xxiii^, xxvii,13> XZTliL16«i6, sdx.27, and 

The^•4^^ coiiiciiU'ncea can hardly be accidental. 
And, if we could be sore that the text really 
records the words of Hnldidi, they would 
fihow (li<-:-ivc]y that Bhe must have been 
j'amiliai u Ith liio Book of Deuteronomy, and, 
tlierel'oiv, as she could iiot have known it, in 
the usual way, as a Book publicly known, 
(sinoe then the King and High Priest must 
have known it also,) it would follow Ik-voikI 
a doubt that she knew it pricatelp,— that there 
was some such a course ])ur6ucd as wo have 
supposed* and that Uoldah was privy to it. 
But It is very possible that these are not 
really the words of Huldah. but those as- 
cribed to her by the writer of the narrative. 
"We have suggested (-"iag-Ml) that Jeremiah 
may have been the Deuteronomist, and the rea- 
sons which lend support to this conjecture shall 
be produced in due time ; and we also Ixjlieve, 
with many critics, that the latter part of the 
8eeond Book of Kings may bam been written 
by this Prophet, who was contemporary with 
the evenf^ described in it. Thus Dr. Davidso.v, 
ii.:>7, while nut ^'ivinir his </wn ii-sent to this 
hyiK)tlK'sis. observeti — ' Acconling to the Tal- 
mudi.sts, followed by many of the older theo- 
logians, Jeremiah was the compiler of the 
Book of Kings. This opinion has been 
adopted in modeni times hy B^LvsaaassK and 
Orav, Slc' 

The many points of ooinddenoe between 
this postage, '2K.xxii. 16-20, and Jeremiah, as 
well as Deuteronomy, are, indeed, remark- 
able, as follows : — 

(a) w.l 7,' forsake Jehovah,' Jer.i.l6,ii. 18,1 7, 
19,v.7,19, lx.18, xvLll,ll,xvll.l3, xix.4,xxii.9. 

(3) * other gods,' Jer.i.l6, vii.6,9,18, xi.lO, 
xiii.lO, xvi.ll.l.3,xix.4,13,xxii.9,xxv.6,xxxii. 
i;9, XXXV.15, xliv-a.-^.S,!/), 

(■y) 'provoke,' Jer.vii.18,19, viiL18, xi,17, 
XZT.6,7, xxxii.29,30,:i2, xliv.3,8. 

(a) 'work of the hands,' (.WO.ii.) 

(«) thammah, ' des^olation,' Jer.ii.l5, iv.7, 
V.30, iic, twenty-four places. 

(O kUalah^ '.curse,' Jer.xxiT.9, xxv.18, 
xxvi.e, 3ndx.22, xlii.18, xllv.8,12,22, xlix.l3. 

The full phrase * bum incenne to other gods ' 
occurs in Jer.L16,six.4,xliv.5,8,15, and no- 



where else in the Bible, exoept in the doplieata 
of the passage now before ns, 3Ch.zzxiT.39. 

Also the oomplete phnu^e ' desolation and a 
curse ' oocniB in Jer.xxv. 18, xlii.18, xiiv.l2^, 
and nowhere Hee in the Bible,— thon^ the two 

wonls occur separately in Ijeuteronomy. 

If this second conjecture be true, it would 
be easgr to account for Jeremiah's putting his 
own eqnessiona into the month of Hnldah. 

(vi) *Hienoe the Prophetess TTnldah must 
have had a Share in the ' concerted scheme.' 
But we meet here with a fresh confirmation 

of our view. Not only does the Prophetess 
give confirmation to the Book that has been 
discoverwl, but it is also rciui out of, in pre- 
sence of the Priests, the Prophets, and the 
whole people I What a conjoint plot must 
this 'concerted scheme' have been I WTio 
were the persons deceived here, since all appear 
to have nothing clue in view tlam to deceive ?' 

An*. It is obvious that very few beside the 
writer may have been privy to the scheme,'- 
perhaps, only the Priest Hilkiah, and, pot* 
sibly, Hulduh, and one or two others. 

(vii) ' The relations between the Priests 
and Prophets of that age were not exactly of 
the kiiui that will allow us to imagine such a 
combination, (see Jer.viii.8,) in which both 
parties joined hand in favour of fidaslioodt 
wlilch the Prophets on other oocaslona SO nn* 
sijaringly exix)se and rebuke.' 

Ans. Jer.viii.8 docs not refer to fhe time of 
Hilkiah. But, as we have said, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Priests and Pro- 
phets, geiteraUift were pcivy to the affair. 

(viii) ' We must accordingly siipi)ose that, 
in the time of Josiah, even according to our 
narrative, the ' Book of the Law ' was by no 
moans generally unknown, and that it is only 
the king in particular that betniys an ignor- 
ance of its contents, yet without showing a 
total ignorance of the existence of the Book.' 

Ane. Bather, it seems Impossible— if the 
people, genemlly, had knowleilge of the 
cx>ntents of the Book,— that, at the s^ame 
time, the king, — such a king as Josiah, 
who from his youth 'did that which was right 
in the sight & Jehovsh,* SKjczii.9,— should 
have been totally ignorant of them. It is 
probable that both Idng and people knew of a 
written Law having onos flxisfeea. 

(ix) * This ctreuinsl an ce rises to a stDl 

greater certainty, when we consider that, even 
before the tindiiig of that Book, the king bad 
made reforms with regard to the idolatiy 
which had prevailed to a great extent.' 

Ane. This fact, if true, wotdd only make ft 
more inconceivable than ever that the king 
should have been more ignorant of the con- 
tents of the Book than his idolatrous people 
were. But the account of this earlier attempt 
of Josiah, for the Reformation of Religion in 
his land, rests only on the misupijorted state- 
ment of the Chronicler, who says that * in his 
eighth year he began to seek after the God of 
David his father, and in the twelfth year he 
began to purge Judah and Jenualem from 
the high places and the groves, and the carved 
images, and the molten images,iic.' :^Chaxxiv. 
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S-7,— In fact, WMTjinff oat at thnt early age, 

of hi> own nieii' njotion, the very Fiifunna- 
tion, which, aow>rdiiig to the mort» tru»t- 
wcothy Book of Kings, only follovfd the 
flndlag wd zading tbe' Book of tbe Iaw.' 

(x) ' Jo?iah doe-< know fliat there is a * Book 
of the Law,' and he is partially acquainted, 
;»robably by tradition, u-ith the matter of its 
contents, as is shown by hi? obeying its Com- 
mandments. But now, by a remarkable oc- 
curreiu^c. — the discovery of tlie Temi'le copy, 
— hia knowledge of it \m not only made com- 
plete, but a powerful impression Is also 
produced on his heart ; it mow b.i'nmps the 
purpose of his life to live ns far a- ^w^-jii-le 
according to «nch a Law in iw ontin' extent. 
In this w«y» Uie whole histoiy of the occur- 
lenoe and the life of the king sbuid in pesfsot 
ftccordnnrp with rnch nthcr.' 

Aus. Tbe only rea*<jn for Buppodnfr tliat 
Jo-iaii wa.>^ ' partiall.v acquainted with the 
coQtenta of the Book/ is, as Hatkrmck says, 
the flMSt, that he is rcprownted as * obeying its 
commandments' in the ptirping' of his land 
from idolatries. But tlii-s, as we have said, 
rt ^rs only on the authority of the Chronicler, 
and is contradicted by the whole tenor of the 
story, as toU In the hook of Einirs. TS Joelah, 
indeed, had bi?en '/>a7 ///)//j/ acquainttx! ' with 
the conteuu of such a Book, \so may i»c sure 
that he would have taken care to make him- 
self fuU}f acquainted with it ; and, in (act. 
Josiah was just the person, if eT«r king of 
Judah wn-=«. to have literally fulflllcd the com- 
mand laid down for every king in D.xvii.18-20, 
—to copy out the Law with his own hand. 

We believe that both king and people were 
* partially acquainted by tradition' with the 
fact tliat a Law-Book once cxi-fed. and evt n 
with the getm al natiure of its conteats. But 
wc 9^ no sipms of their being acquainted with 
the dtUtU$ the piimiiu Pentatevudi* 

Cxi) 'T'.t, .jir.rt also from all the?*? arpn- 
miMiTs. if we only coneiiler the nuittcr more 
ecriou-ly for a moment, as it a|ij>e.ars when 
viewed in itself, the inaflmissibility of the hy- 
pothesis, advanced by the opponents of the 
gi-iu:ineiie>=s, is clearly exhibited. A lUvik, 
which penetrates so d<^'ply into the whole life 
of the nation, imprr-sitig on it the most pe- 
cnliar character, — which comes forward with 
the most direct opposition to an age stmken 
in idolatry, and unsi)arinply denounws wivr 
a^iust it, — which is promulgated at a time 
^en the Prophets, such even as Jeremiah, 
were evpo^rvl to tlie nioekery of frivolon« con- 
teinj oniriL-s, from whom neither Law imr 
I'rop!ic<-y could expect any liearty nvo^'ui- 
tiou, — this book is said to make its appearance 
floddcnly , helnir a deoeptl've falwlcation of the 
Priest?, annotindnpr to the people their punish- 
ment, and j)roducing the dee;>P8t impression 
npon- them, without anyone raising the cry of 
deceit and falsehood, without a voice being 
raised ai^ainst it, when it appears to have been 
the interest of all to detect and expose the 
fnlsrne^s of the book, and the deception w^hich 
IumI i«*«'n practist-d with it! Yet tliere was 
nothing more simple and easy than the ad- 
duction of proof in sneh a case, which besides 
c > ! ; >t in:t reckon on the Aocoidanoe Mid 
syiiipathy of numbers' 



An$. (a) There was every reason to expect 

that, (it firsf. the whole lK)dy of the })eople 
would l>e greaiiy affected by tbe discovery, — 
both becau^ they had a general traditloiuuT 
knowledge of the existence of some such a 
book in former days, and because of the 
earnestness with which the kin^' atid leading 
men revived it, as well as becauiK! of the 
solemn and impressive character of the Ian* 
giiage of the book itstilf.— especially, thnt 
part of it, Deuteronomy, which we believe to 
have Ixx'n reiul in their hearing. 

03) But how do we know that no voice was 
raised against It,— if not immediate^, in the 
first years of zcnl, ntmn ♦ho new discovery, 
.\et afterwards, at all events, when men's 
feelings bcf-'an to ii, and they Ix'^an tore- 
consider tbe matter ? We have no rec(nd 
exoept from one, who may htmsdf have heeii 
a party to the whole scheme,— who may, in- 
deed, hare been the chief peiwan concerned. 

(y) M e do not, in fact, find that even the 
thrilling language of this book made any 
great permanent impreaiion <m the people. 
There is no sign, as we have said, that the 
i'aa*t>ver was ever kept ayum with feuch 
folemnlty, or that the Feast of Weeks and 
the Feast of Tabernacles,— respecting which 
the command is laid down so distinctly in 
E..txili.l4-17,xxxiv.22-24,L.xxiii.l 5-21 J->J, 
D.xvi.l6, where we find it so .-tronglv en- 
joined, ' Three times in a yc .r s'.iall all tiiy 
males ainiear before Jebovah thy God in the 
place which He shall ehooee, in the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, and in the Feast of Weeks, 
and in the Feast of Tabernacles, and they 
shall not appear before Jehovah empty/— 
were ever kept at aU, even Joeiah. 

(3) It would seem also tiwt not tm the 
reign of Zedekiah. the srtn of Josi.ih. did *the 
king and princt* and all the people,'— probably 
at the instance of Jeremiah him.«)elf , — make a 
covenant to carry out the law in I).xv.l2, for 
rclesidng their Hebrew servants, and this co- 
venant they pre.-ient]y Tmike, Jer.xxxiv..H-l 1 . 
fcso. too, ail the solemn threaieninp* «>f the 
Law did not prevent the children of Judah 
from * remembering their altars and their 
groves by the green trees upon the high hills,' 
.hr.xvii.2,— from loving and serving', walking 
after, seeking, worshipping, ' the sun and the 
moon and all the host of heaven,' Jer.viii.2, — 
from ' having pods a<" r ling to the namlx;r 
of their cities, and setiiuK up altars, according 
to the nuniVxT of the street.s of Jenisalem.to 
that shameful thing, even to bum Incenae 
nnto Baal,' JerjtLlS. 

(xiij 'The copy found in the Temple was 
U\vond disjmte the Temple copy. It is quite 
on useless question, whether it was tbe auto- 
graph of Moses, or alater transoriptiion instead 

of it ; for even in the latter ca=o it .^honld be 
regarde-l as In-inp as good as the autograph, 
with as much justice as if we should say that 
the Temple, wh^ r^iaired by Jodah, vtill 
renudned Solomon's T^ple. . . . Itlsmant* 
fest how easily such a copy, unob9er\-ed, 
misrlit remain, twpecially as it did not lie in the 
Ark its<-lf . and l»e neglected.— how easily even, 
under Priests who, to please tbe Kings, fa- 
voured, rather than hindered, idolatrons prao* 
ti'p-. es!]^>ecially under Josiah'f immrdiite 
pr(xleccs6orsy the obnoxious testimony of 
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Jehovah a^nst His people might be inten- 
tionaUr pnt asid« ; as, on the other hand, it 
is mainfM, fhat jiMfc audi a copy as this mmt 
also havomade a remarkable impression when 
it was fouiKi. The only thing, concerning 
which we are left in the dark by the history, 
that is qtociaUy ooonpted by the mqnel of tUs 
ooonrvanoe. Is uie wajr ■sd maxmer in which 
this copy haii been lost. This circmnstnnee. 
however, is so little essential, and may so 
easily and naturally l>e expUiinwl from the 
preceding accounts,— those of the praotioefi of 
Hanaraeh, in paitlen]ar,->thttt any nnpre- 
jndiced writer niipht suitn* !',- r no-ig^h pass it 
over. But on thut accoiuii it i., also inad- 
missible, to attempt to settle how lonp that 
copy had been missing or unknown ; and the 
mam point of the whole nanratiTe must still 
be nepanled as this, that a particnlnrly re- 
markable copy of the • Xkiok of the Law ' was 
found in th«' Ti^nijtlc.ihc (ii>covery and reading 
of which produced an exceedingly beneficial 
Impraarioa on tlw king and the nation, be- 
cause it was recogniHcd by all as a sacred 
obligatory book and as the Mosaic Law.' 

Ans. It is stranpo that for fi^/hfet^n y^-ars of 
Josdah'areigu, (uut to «peakof t he penitential 
years of Manaseeh, which ivst upon the very 
doabtfnl anthority of the Chronicler,) the 
TemTtle copy Aotud hare lain in the Temple 
nV, the while, yet never have In-en found by 
Hilkiah till now. It is al*sO very strange that 
the historian should not have given the lea.st 
hint anywhore, that the Book now fonnd was 
the identlcsl T«mple oopj, wiiioh had been 
long mourned as Uiet. 

CHAPTER VI. 

DBUTBBONOMY PHOSABLT WRITTEN 
ABOUT THB TDIB OF tOtOAX. 

559. Thus there is nothing in the 
known facts of the case to nefjative 
the supposition, that the ' Book of the 
Law* was the Bool- of Deuteronomy, 
recently composed, uud now for the first 
time pKMliieed, and read in the ears of 
the people, — except, of course, the moral 
diffienlty whieli we find in attributing 
such a proceeding &a this to ffood men, 
as Hilkiah and, perhaps, Jeremiah. 
Bnt we mnst not judge of thoee times 
by otir own ; nor must we leave out of 
coTi^Mt'ration the circumstances, which 
may have justified to their minds such 
an aet 88 this. The deplorable con- 
dition of their people, sunk in the 
mof^t debasinc: idolatries, mipht be 
thought to require some powerful in- 
fluence to be brought upon them, be- 
yond even an ordinary prophet's voice. 

560. Prophets, in fact, had already 
spoken, — Joel, Hosea,* Amo«', T^ai.ih, 
Micah ; but their wonl« bad not availed 
to kftp tMck the people fEom those | 
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deadly sins, which had already brought 
down npon the Ten Tribes a fearfW 
jud<:ment, and threatened "before long a 
yet more terrible woe upon Judah and 
Jerusalem. What if the authority of 
the girat Lawgiver thoM be brought 
to bear upon them ? And, — since the 
Law- Book, as it then existed, was not 
well suited for the present necessity, 
— with it« long details of the lives of 
their fore&thers, and of the events 
which attended the deliverance out of 
i^rypt and the march through the 
wildemesa, as well as its minute direc- 
tions abont artistie and eeremoiiial 
matters, — what if the very sptrt^ of 
the oilier Law should be s-nmrned up 
in a powerful address, adapted to the 
present cirtumstHnees of the times — 
such as Moses wouid have deliTeted, if 
now present with his people — and be 
put into the mouth of the departing 
Lawgiver ? 

561. Let it be remembered that in 
the Book of Deuteronomy it is Mosu 
always, and not Jehovah, wlio is intro- 
duced as speaking, except in xi. 14,15, 
xxix.5,6, where the writer seems un- 
consdonsly to have passed from the 
person of Moses into that of Jehovah, — 

* / will give yoa the rain of yonr land In 
dne aeamn . . . and / will send gmi f n thy 
ficlcts for thy cattle.' ' And / have led yoa 
forty years in the wildemces . . . that ye 
might know that / am Jehovah yonr God.' 

OtlitTwise, the writer is only ascribing 

to Mose" himself sueh thoughts as he 

might naturally be supposed to have, 

when taking leaye of his people. 

And further, though it cannot be 

supposed, as we have said, that the old 

Law-Book was read out at length by 

the king in the ears of his people, yet 

it fluty have been only increased by the 

portion newly added to it. Thus, when 

the whoip Hook was found by Hilkiah, 

he might have been able to say with 

troth Uiat ha had found the * ^K>k of 

the Law.' 

562. There is also another point of 
view from which the matter should be 
regarded. Supposing (to fix our ideas) 
that Jeremiah really did write the book, 
we must not foi^^it that lie was a Pro- 
phet and, as such, habitually disposed 
to Mgavd all the apecial impulses of his 
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mind to religious activity, as direct 
inspirations £rom the Divine Source of 
Troth. To iiSjinthoarhidiietivetraiii- 
iiig and acientifle habita of mind, tlie 
cnrrrft statcmonf of f,<.<:ts nppears of 
the. first necessity ; and consciously to 
misstate them, or to state as fact what 
we do not know op beliflve ftom er- 
t$med testimony to be £ict, is a eiuiie 
against Tmth. 

663. Bat to a man like Jeremiah, who 
believed himself to be in immediate 
commnnication with the Sonree of all 
Truth, this condition must have been 
reversed. The iyiner Voice, which he 
believed to be the Voice of the Divine 
Teacher, would become all poweiftd — 
would silence at once all doubts and 
qiiestionine:s. What it ordered him to 
do, he would do wnthout hesitation, as 
by direct command of God : and aii 
eooaidentioiiB as to morality or im- 
morality would either not be enter- 
tained at all, or would only take the 
form of misgivings as to whether, 
possibly, in any partaeolar case, the 
command itself was really Divine. 

564. Let us imagine, then, th at .Tere- 
miah, or any other contemporary 8eer, 
meditating upon the condition of his 
conntzy, and the means of weaning his 
people from idolatry, became po9$e9ted 
with thf> idea of writing to them an 
address, as in the name of Moses, of 
the kind which we have just been con- 
sidering, in which the laws ascribed to 
him, and handed down from an earlier 
age, having become in many respect s un- 
suitable, should be adapted anew to the 
dreomstanoes of the present times, and 
fe-enfnteed with solemn prophetical 
ntterances. This thought^ we may be- 
lieve, would take in the Prophet's mind 
the form of a Divine command. All 
qnesdon of deeepHm or fraus pia 
.would vanish. And Huldab, too, in 
like manner, if she knew of what was 
being done, would consider, not whether 
it was right or wrong to spesk to tiie 
Jews in the name of Moses, but what 
was surely about to happen, since these 
threats of coming judgment, tluis 
spoken, were uttered by Divine Inspira- 
tion, and, therefore^ were oertaanly trne. 

66& And this is very much what 
her woids imply, if trolyiepoitecL She 



makes no reference to Mosrs ; she does 

not even refer, as Josiah is said to 

have done, to 'ourfathen not having 

hearh.md to tktlDOrds of ifiis ^)ook, 

2K.x3tii.l3. She says only, i;.16,17: — 

* Thus SKith Jehovah, BehoU, I wlU teing 
evil upon this place, and upon the InliaUtants 

thereof, oven all the wonh of the b<x>k which 
the king of Judah hath read, because they 
have forsaken me. and liave buiMcl inoenw 

unto other gods,' kc. 

One might almost say that she 
studiously avoids asserting anything 
affirmatoiy of the notion that the book 
itself was an old book, the work of 
Moses, and confines herself to her pro- 
phetic function of declaring that the 
eril threatened wonld sorely cmne to 
pasa And this is eqnalljf trne if this 
part of the history wns written, as some 
suppose, by Jeremiah, and these words 
are his words, expressing the ttnor, 
rathw than the aotnal fimguag^ of 
Huldah's reply. 

566. Again, the effect upon the king's 
mind, and the consequent movement 
among the people, may have been tst 
preattr than had been even anticipated. 
It might have been intended merely to 
produce this new work, as a 'prophecy 
in disguise,' in the hope that it might 
take some strong hold npon the national 
mind, and confirm the hands of those 
who were labouring to restore the true 
Faith in Judah. And, perhaps, at first, 
it was felt to be difficult or nndesirable 
to say or do anything which might act 
as a check upon the zoal and energy 
which the king himself exhibited, and 
in which, as it seems, he was generally 
supported by the people, in putting 
down by force the gross idolatries which 
abounded in his kingdom. 

567. That impulsive effort, in fact, 
which followed mimediately the read- 
ing of the 'Book,' might have been 
arrested, if Josiah had been told at 
once the true origin of tliose nvrfvd 
words, which had made so stong an 
impression on him. They were not 
less awful, indeed, or I^f s true, because 
ntforrd in the name of Moses by such 
a Prophet as Jeremiah. But still it 
is obvious that their effect was likely 
to be greatly intended under the 
idea that they were the last utterances 
of Moses himselt And, as we have 
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said, vfe eeem to have an indication 
tliat the real facts of the case subse- 
quently beciime known to the king, if 
not to the people generally, in the cir- 
cumstance, that no snch efforts appear 
to have been made afterwards in his 
reign to bring the people to JeruBalem 
at the other Great Feasts, even in that 
same year, and that no other FassoTer 
seems to have been kept irith any 
aaeh solemnity. 

668. At any rate, we may consider 
that the following points have now 
been sufficiently established : — 

(i) The Book of Deuteronomy must 
have been written chiefly by one 
•writer; 

(n) This writer must have been a 
different person from the writer or 

writers, by whom the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, speaking generally, was written ; 

(iii) The Deuteronomist, whoever he 
may nave been, must have lived in a 
later age than either the Elohist or 
Jehovist, pince he takes for granted 
facts recorded in their narrative ; 

(iv) There are some indications of 
this book having been written in & 
very late age of the Hebrew history ; 

(v) There are historical circum- 
Btances, which surest that it may have 
been eomposed in the early part of 
JoFi nil's reign ; 

(vi) There is a remarkable corre- 
spondence between the peculiar ex- 
pressions of the Deuteronomist and the 
language of Jeremah, who did live in 
that age. 

(vii) The Deuteronomist must have 
been either Jeremiah himself, or some 
other great Prophet of the later times 
of ^e Jewish Monarchy, whose lan- 
ffoage was dosely allied to that of 
Jeremiah* 

CHAPTER vn. 

1)ect.i.1-il37. 

569. We shall next proceed to show 
that this Book contains also many other 
yeej^ distinct signs of snch a later 
origin, in the existence of nnmerous 
contradictions to the older narrative, 
such as might naturally be expected to 
arise under these circumstances, when 



1-TI.37. 

a ] it r writer was adding freely from 
his own mind, and from his own point 
of view, to writings of an older time, 
and was not careful to pnaatve strictly 
the unity of the different parts of the 
stx)ry. This implies, however, that he 
did not regard the older document as 
so inexpressiblysacred and so in&Uibly 
Divine, as is implied in modem popular 
views of inspiration. 

670. In order to set these contra- 
dictions plainly before the reader, it 
will be desirable to pass under review 
the whole Bookof Deuteronomy, taking 
notice only of those passages, which 
affect in any way the questions now 
under consideration, and carefully 
watching for any siff ns of time, which 
may betray themselves in the writei's 
expressions. We may assume that we 
now know that he lived in a later day 
than the other writers of the Penta- 
teuch. But we are further seeking to 
ascertain, if possible, from the internal 
evidence of the book itself, in what 
later day he lived. We shall prefix 
an asterisk (*) to those pa.ssages, which 
appear most important in this last 
respecti as involving < signs of time.* 

671. D.il. 

• These be the wonls which Moses spake on- 
to all Israel on the other [E.V.ttii8] siileJor* 
dan, in the wilderness, in the Amtwh over 

ajjainst Zuph, ^. t wt u T'aran, and Tophel, 
and Laban, aud Hazeroth, and Dizaliab.' 

The above words are, of course, per- 
fectly intelligible, if we are not obliged 
to believe that the BookofDeutetonomy 

is historically true, or, rather, if we are 
allowed to suppose (what is, doubtles??, 
the true state of the case) that it is 
merely the product of a devout writer's 
inia«ri nation, — a poem, in short, in 
which he puts such word'^ into the 
mouth of Moses ns he deemed api^rn- 
priate to the occasion. The writer, m 
audi a case, would not have realised to 
himself the tvHX meaning of his own 
words,—* Mosrs spake unto all Israel* 

572. Doubtless, the expression * all 
Israel ' may aomttiaus be used for the 
' elders,' &e. by whom an order might 
be communicated to the whole host. 
But, tha*: it means certainly in this 
passage tiie assi-nibled host, and is in- 
t.ndtd to mean it, ^and not the ' elders* 
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or 'hpadmen ' onlv. as some hare stig- 
gested), il the namitiveis to be regarded 
BB literally and historicallj tante, can- 
IlOt» as it appears to me, be reasonably 
denied. And surely the words in 
D.xxix.IO,ll, axe enough to decide the 
question : — 

' Ye stand tblsctay all of 7ml before Jehcrrah 

your God, — yonr captains of your tribes your 
elders, and jour officers, all the men o£ Israel, 
—your little ones, your wives, and the stranger 
that is ia thy camp, from the hewer of thy 
wood mito tb» drawer of thy water.' 

673. The writer, however, I repeat, 

was not guilty of any such abaairaity 

as the words, nndnstood in their 

natural and proper meaning, would 

imply. For he never realised to himself 

the thing stated »s an historical fact, 

any more tban TAcrnra would hare 

imagined that the words, which he has 

put into the mouth of tlio barbarian 

chief, Galgacus, would be supposed by 

any intelUgcnt reader to have been 

aetaally uttered by him. Scott, of 

oonise^ takes the literal view of the 

matter, and explains it as follows : — 

*The words,' as here mentioned, seem to 
mean tiie sabaequent escbortatlons, which 

Mo-^e?; (lelivrred to the jirincipal perwins In 
Israel, thac they might make them known iii 
their gcvcral tribes and families. Perhaps he 
eiMUce some of the principal passages many 
times ovw to the people in general, assembled 
in large oompaniee for that puijK -\ But 
there ia no ground to suppotie that Ma vuico 
was iniraciiUmtlif Tendered audlMa to the 
whole nation at onoe, aa some have asserted. 

574. Knobel observes, Dcut.fMOl : — 
It is not easy to perceive fur what reason 
the anther liaa denoted this looality in an 
exttaordinary and unnecessary way with si r 
itam^i, especially as it has been so often namtNj 
al ready , N . \ xii.l , xxvi.3,63, xxxi ,12, xxxii i . IS . 
4^,ou;kxxv.l,xxxvulBf and must have been 
well known to the nader. 

This circumstfinoe is most naturally 
to be accounted for hy the fact of a 
later — rather, a much later — writer 
Ashing to define more accurately in 
his own a<i:e a locality, which he found 
distinguished so remarkably in the 
older records, — especially as it lay 
within reach, as it were, of everyone 
who cared to see it, not feac away in 
the Arabian waste, and he designed to 
take it as the scene of the farewell ad- 
dresses of ^oses. And this is con- 
tinned by his adding in a parenthesis, — 
' There are eleven days' journey from Horeb 
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by tha way ol Monnt Seir unto Kadcsh* 
Barnea,* e.!t,— 

words, whieli surely could noTer ha?e 
been inserted in this vray by Moses or 
any contemj^rary vziter, 

675. D.ie^l6. 

The account of tbe appointment of 

officers, as here irivpn, involves more 
than one inconsistency. First, the 
Deuteronomist loses sight of the fact 
that, according to the atoiy, N.xxTi.64, 
the whole generation was dead which 
received the Law at Horeb ; and so lio 
makes Moses say, vS, ' Jehovah our 
God spake unto tta in Horeb,' and still 
more distinctly, <r.9, *I spake nnto fou 
at that time, saying, I am not able to 
bear you myself alone,' and tr.l4, * Ye 
answered me, and said.' 

576. Bnt a more remarkable dis- 
crepancy exists in 9.15, where the state- 
m is wholly at variance with that in ' 
E.xviii.2o,2G. In this latter passage, the 
ap^intment of the officers takes place 
^M'Jore the giving of the Jjkw at Sinai ; 
here it takes place nearly twelve months 
afterwards, when they are ji(si ahout to 
ham Horeb, v.6. If it be said that we 
must extend the meaning of the phrase 

* at that time ' in v.9,18, to indnde the 
whole twelve months, and must suppose 
that the fact stated in i'.G-8 opr-i-red 
at a point of time subsequently to tiiat 
in V, y-18, yet both these accounts are 
oontradietoiy to that in Kxi. 14-17. 
For here, after thy have hft Horeb, 
Moses complains of the burden of the 
people, (though, according to either of 
the other two statements, he had a 
nmltitnde of officers to help him,) and 
he is commanded then to appoint 
seventy elders, — 

' and they shall bear the Imrden of the people 
wltii thee, that thoa hear it not thyself alone.' 

577. Scott attempts to zeoondle the 
difficulty as follows 

The counsel, here refprrpd to. seems to have 
l>een suRprcfttxl by Jctliro before the gfiving of 
the Law. itose.-*, ia conseq nonce, proposed 
it to the Lord, who approved it, and then 
with the ooaoorrenoe of tiie people It at 
length took place, about the tiiii«; wlion thpy 
de])artod from Horeb, and at no great distance 
from that of the sfpointmeait of the eeventr 
elders. 

That is to say, according to Scott, 
though Moees was 'wearing away' 
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with the labour of judging the people, 
he delayed twelve months to carry oat 
bis &ther-in*laiv's advioe I But the 
words in £.xriii.24,25, plainly imply 
that he acted at once on Jethro's adrice ; 
and they state also that ' Moses chose 
able men out of all Israel ' for these 
offices, v,26f whereas in D.i. 18 we read — 

• Take you wise men, and understandinf?, 
and known among yoor tzibes, s&d I will 
make them mien orver joo.* 

.578, D.i.22,23. 

* And ye canu near unto me, every one of 
you, and said. We will send men before ns, 
and they shall search ns out the land, and 
bring ns word again by what way we must 
go up, and into what cities we shall come. 
And the saying pleased me well ; Mid I took 
twidveiaen of yon, one o( atxflie, Ac.' 

But in N.xiii.1,2, the sending of the 

spies is ascribed, not to a suggestion 
from the people, but to an express 
command of Almighty God : — 

* And JMowdk qmAs mh Motet, saying. Send 
thou men, that tney may search the land of 
Canaan, which I give unto the children of 
Israel ; of every tribe of their fathers shall 
ye lend a man, tnvcy one a nUer among 

■ufiSBs 

Soon says on this point: — 

We find elsewhere that the people first pro- 
posed to Itoaes this design of searching the 
land, wbo, not nupeoling the dlstnwfe and 

unbelief which hod guggested it, approved the 
propo^il and asked counsel of the Lord. He, 
having ixn-n provokotl by their former rebel- 
lions, pennitted it, and gave directions aooord- 
ingly, In order to a fnroier dleccvory of their 
wickedness, the display of His own plory, and 
for the instruction of His Church in all ages. 

579. liut here again the writer seems 
to have forgotten that these tilings 
took place, according to the story, forty 
years before, when most of those, whom 
he was now addressing, were not even 
bom, and none of them, except Caleb 
and Josbna^ were of age to be numbered. 
Yet he makes Moses sa^, ^Ye came near 
unto me, everi/ one of you, &c.,' v.22, 
and the spies * brought m word again,' 
t;.26, and * ye would not go up,' i'.26, 
and *ye mnnnnred in yonrtento.* ir.27. 
So we have in v.29, * Then I said untr> 
ymi, Dread not, neither be afraid of 
them,' and i'.32, 'Yet in this thing ye 
did not believe Jehovah your God,' — 
with many move like instances, 

* and ye came near, and stood under the moun- 
tain, and Jehovah spake unto you out of the 
midit oC tlw fn\ !« tattd the TOioe o( the 



words, bat saw no similitude ; only ye heard 
avQioe,4T. 11, 13. 

See aJso the passages quoted in 

(604). 

Again, in D.i.21, Moses is made to 
eihoort l^e people to ' go up and possess 
the land,* before sending the spies; 
whereas the whole account in N.xiii 
implies, thoughitdoes not exactly state^ 
the contrary. 

680. I).i.37-40. 

' Also Jehovah \vii£ atiKry with me for your 
sakei^, saying. Thou also phalt not go in 
thither. But Joshua, the son of Nun, which 
atandeth betoe thee, he diall go in thithar ; 
enooorage him, for he sbnM cause Israel to 
inherit it. Moreover, your iittle ones, which 
yc said should be a prey, and your children 
which in that day had no knowled^ between 
good and eyfl, they shall go la thitlMr» and 
unto them will I give it, and they shall possess 
it. But as for you, turn you, and take your 
journey into tbe wiUmins tij the waj of Um 
Ikd Sea.' 

Here, again, the Deuterunomist, 
though thoroughly imbued with a 
general notion of the story, seems to 
have lost sight of the particular fiet 
that Moses was -sentenced to die, and 
Joshua appoiuted to succeed him, not 
at the time which is hete refened to^ 
in the days of the fonner generation, 
but after an interval of thirty-seven 
years, at the end of the wanderings, 
N.xxvii.15-23, only just before this 
address is supposed to he deUvered. 

581. It should be noticed also that 
three times in Deuteronomy, viz. i.37, 
iii.26, iv.21, it is stated that Jehovah 
' was angry ' with Moses on account of 
the perverae behaTionr of the people. 
Whereas, in N.xx.l2,miil2-14, God's 
displeasure is ascribed to the unbelief 
or the impatience of Moses himself. 
If this discourse in Deuteronomy had 
leally been deUTsred by Moses it would 
be stcange that he should omit to make 
any reference whatever to the fact of 
his own misconduct, and should throw 
all the blame here upon the people. 

*o82. D.ii.4,5. 

' And cx>mmand thou the people, sayine. Ye 
arc to pass through the coast of your brethren 
the children of Esau, which dwell in Seir ; and 
they shall be afraid of yon. Take ye good 

heed unto your^nlvo:^ therefore ; meddle not 
with them ; for I v, lil not pive you of their 
land, no, not 80 much as a i ' t -(.ivadth ; lx>- 
canse I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for 
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We have here, moet probably, an 
indication of later timey when the 

Deutcronomist lived, and when Edoni 
independent^ and there wns no 
likelihood of its being subject aguin to 
the yoke of Zanel. We lead, iKJx. 
26— 

* Idiig Solomon nude a navy of ships in 
Szton-Beber, wbioh ia twalde JBMh^ [or Elath^ 
P.ii.s.Jon the skon of tiw Bod &m> in the 

lando£ Edom*' 
But the poaaesnon of Elath waa loat 

for a time, and rcc-overed at last by 
Uzziah, who ' built Elath, and restored 
it to Judah,' 2K.xiv.22. 

583. In the days of his grandson, 
Ahaz,howeYer, itwaa lostpeimaneatly ; 
far we read, 8KjcTi.6— 

•At that time Tlczin, king of Syria, re- 
ooverad Elaih tu byria, and drave ttie Jews 
from Elath; and the Syrians oame tO IQai^, 
and dwelt there unto this day* 

JFrom that time the Edomites appear 
to have maintained compkt their 
independence as regards Jndabu In 

Jeremiah's time this was the case, as 
we gather from Jer.ix.26, xxv.21,xivii.3, 
vhere £dom is reckoned as on a par 
iritil Egypt* Jndah, Ammon, Moab, kt., 
and in Jer.xhx.l6 is threatened with 
pfunishment for its pride : — 

*Thy terriblenesB hath deceived thee, and 
the pride of thine heart, O thou that dwelh*;t 
in the clefts of the rock, that holdfiit the 
hc4,'ht of the hfll; though them ahonUesfc 
make thy nr^t- r.s liiu^i as the ea;tTlc, I wiW 
being thee down ixom thence, . sodttx. Je- 

684. B.ii9. 

*And Jehovah said nnto me, Distress not 
the Moabite^, neither contend with them in 
battle ; for I will not give thee of their land 
for a poaMaaion; heoanae I have given Ar 
nnto tbe oblldxen of Lot tor a poasesvon.' 

Here also we have most probably an 

indication of the long and flourishing 
independence of the Moabitea in the 
time of the Deuteronomiat. 

*Hoab balh been at fam trom hie yonth, 

and he hath settled on his lees, and hath not 
been emi'titxl from vej^sel to vessel, neither 
hath he Rone into captivity ; therefore his 
taace remaineth in him, and his aoent is not 
changed.' Jer.xlTliLn. 

* We have heard the pride of Moah, (he 
is exceeding proud,) his loftineas, and his 
aRogancy, and his pride, and llM taan^tl' 
toCtiateait,' JeuitiiLSflL 



•585. D.ii.l2. 

*ikS laraei did onto Iheland of hispoawfiaion, 
wtakb Jeborab gave unto theou* 



We hftye already pointed oat (253) 
that the above langiiage indicates that 
the writer was living after the Con- 
quest of the land of Canaan. The ex- 
pression, • land of his (Israel's) possee- 
sion,' can denote nothing else than 
the identical Palestine, and though it 
mi^'ht include the traus-Jordanic land, 
could not have been used to denote tluii 
alone. 

586. D.ii.l9. 

* When thou oooMtb nlg|b over against the 

children of Ammon, dittreas them ru>t, nor 
meddle with them ; for I will not give thee 

of the hind of the children of Ammon any 
poshCissiou ; bccaui*e I liave given it unto the 
children of Lot for a possession.' 

We read of the Ammonites Jer.zliz. 

1,4:— 

'Conoeming the Ammonites, fhtM talth 

Jehovah: H.ith Israel no son- hn*^h no 
heir? Why then doth their kiuK luUerit Uiid, 
and his people dwell in his cities ? . . . 
Wherefore gloriest thou in the valleys, thy 
flowing valley, O baekaUding daughter,— that 
trustiHl in h«xr treasoM, Mglng, Wbo ibaU 
come unto me ? ' 

And in Jer.zl.14 mention la made of 
* Baalia, king of the Ammonitea.' Thus 

it appears that these also weie indepen- 
dent in Jeremiah's days. 

587. D.ii.9-12,19-23. 

We have already noticed (262) that 
tbe introduction of these archaeological 
notices abont the 'Emim,' *'Bxmak,* 
and ' Zamziunmim«' who in ancient 
days inhabited the countries subse- 
quently occupied by Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon, as aJso about the ' Avim,' who 
were expelled by the * Caphtorim,* 
betrays the hand of a later writer, who 
took an interest in recordinir such facts 
as these, which implied that these 
nations, ahin to laniei, had, like Israel, 
been favoured with special hdp and 
guidance from above, and put in posses- 
sion of the lands of other occupants, 
whom Jehovah ' destroyed before them.' 

588. D.ii.29. 

The statement, which is here made, 
riz. that the Edomites and Moabitea 
sold meat and water to the Israehtes, 
is at variance with those in Njcx.18,20, 
21, and, as regards Moab, also to 
D.xuiiM< Sowereadin Jn.xil7 — 

' Then Israel sent messengers unto the king 
of Edom, saying. Let me, I nray thee, tasa 
through thy land ; Imt fhs aag of Boom 
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vroiM not hearken thereto. And in liko 
manner they aent auto the king ot Moab • 
Dat he would not ooneent.* 

5S9. KuBTz remarks, m.p.332: 

On the western side the mountains of 
EOora ibe abruptly from the Araboh . 'J' her© 
Me only a few passes, which are at all ucces- 
Bible from this side, and these can easily be 
occupied. But, on the east, the motmtftins 
slope gently off into a desert tract of ta» ]p 
tana, which is gHll a hmi(h^ feet higher, at i 
Inast, than tho (h'-^-rt of KI Tih. On this side, 
tlicrefDre, the land was open ; and they were 
not viry likely to assume a luwtUe attitude 
towards the 600,000 fighting men of Israel. 
And tho Toy tact that thqr had offended the 
Israelites, by opposing them on the western 
border, would make them more eager to avoid 
everj'thing that could give ote rision for anger 
or revenge, now that they had come round to 
the eartem side^ 

son. But this does not dispoae of the 
diffieulry ; for in D.xxiii.3,4, we read— 
* An Ammonite or MoabUe shall not Miter 
nnto tlie oongtegatlon of Jeboyah, beeattae 
tbermet you not with bread and with water 
ui the way, when ye came out from Egypt, 
ana lH?canso they hired a^'aitis<t thee »fiftfir, 
the son of Beor, to airse thoe.' 

Kurtz and ilENossTBNiiEHO say that 
I>.iL29 refers to a request to sell bread 

and water to tho Israelites, which the 
Moabites did, l.ut not out of any kind- 
ness,— thej did it only 'as a manifes- 
tation of Idieir selfish and grasping 
disposition*; whert as in D.xxiii.4 the 
charge made against them is that they 
did not come forward of their own 
accord to greet their brethren, the 
Israelites, and *meet them' on the 
way with presents of food. But, what- 
ever JGc?<m may hiwe done in the way 
of kindness, (of which, however, there 
is no indication in the book of Numbers,) 
tJbere is not the least sign in the older 
story that Balak, king of Moab, and 
his people, supplied the Israelites with 
bread and water at all, whether for 
love cat for money. 

CHAPTER 

DEUT.in.X-ix.29, 
691. D.iii.Xl,14. 

"We hare considered already (255) the 
Btoiy of Og's 'iron bedstead' referred 
to in v.ll, and (244) the expression 
' nnto fhis day' in t'.H, as being signs 
ol this Jjook having been composed at 
s later date than the age of the Exodus. 
It is very probable that Ogfs ' bed' was 
leslly a large saroophagas, made of the 
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dark basalt wliich abounds in the dis- 
trict of Bashan. Many of these stone 
coffins still exist in these regions, and 
are iised as water-troughs by the in* 
habitants. 

692. For an interesting account of 
the ruined cities of Bashan, described in 
^■.4,5, as 'threescore cities, all fenced 
with high walls, gates, and bars.' — 
which now remain, * crowded together' 
in the country S.K of Damaseusi, called 
the Haur&n,— 

of great pizn, of verr high antiquity, and in a 
high state of yrcsi rvation, — not mere sites, in 
many comx not even ruins, but still standing 
alnu^t nninjured, tho etxeOta perfect, the 
lioiiBes perfect, the walls pnfeet, fhe stone 
doors still hanging on their hingea — 

see papers by C. C. Graham, Esq. in 
the Journal of the Geog. Soc. for 1858 
and CofiUfridffe Eatays for 1858. 

Doubtless these massive Cyclopean 
ruins existed in the time of the Dente- 
ronomist, as they do now, and as they 
probably existed for ages before him, 

593. D.iii.29. 

' So we abode In tbe vidley over {gainst 
Bethpeor,* 

Here we haTC, as Ekobil says. 

^.223— 

An flcconte note of place, which the anthor 
h!u< made for Ills FBsdiBn, not Uoees ftnr bis 

^ Tliis will be evident, when it is con- 
sidered that, according to the story 
(162), the facts relat«d in this chapter 

—to which tlie ]);irase 'at that time' 
is repeatedly apuhed — had only just 
occoned, a few days before, and that 
they were actnally now 'abiding in the 
valley over against BethpeOP,' according 
to the notice in iv.46, 

594. P.iv.3,4. 

* Your eyes hare seen what Jdiovah did 
because of Banl-Peor ; tor all ^ mm mat 

followed Baal-Peor, Jehomh t/irj r ' ,7 hath de- 
stroyed them from among you. But ye, that did 
cleavo unto Jehovah yooT God, STB sllTeeveiy 

oni.' of you this day,' 

Dean Graves remarks, i.p. 13 7, 138: — 

Tho legislator, in order to deter the Jews 
from idolatry, alludes to this fact, lint ho 
notices no circumstance but one which, though 
in the original narrative not stated, was in* 
finitely the most important to advert to on 
this occasion, but which no pcT^nns but ppec- 
tators of the fact, wvA ]>. rf» acqunintdl 
with eveary individual conoemed in it, could 
1 osdbly fod tbe tntth ot 
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Upon such frail foundations are based 
many of the much-eommended argu- 
ments of our standard books on the 
anrhpnticity and historical veracity of 
the Pentateuch ! It is obvious that the 
whole question at issue is begged in 
the first instanoe, when it U taken for 
granted as a &ct^ that Mosea actually 
did floliver this addrCM. 

*595. D.iv.l9. 

* Andlest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
•nd when thou aeeAt the Sun and tlu- Moon 
and the Stars* and all the Host of Heaven, 
shonldest be driven to worship them, 6ui.' 

The ' Sun ' seems to have becMi an 
object of worship in early dnys .among 
tiie tribes of Canaan, a.s is implied by 
the fact that, the name of the town 
Beth-^hemeah meana 'Houae of tihe 
Sun,' corresponding to Beth-^ * House 
of God-' Proba1)ly, the Sun was wor- 
shipped under the name Baal or Adon, = 
'Lord,' J(io, &C. (seePartU,|>.lo9,160,) 
and the Hoon nnder that of * Astarte/ 

596. But the worship of the * Host of 
Heaven' is first named in the history, 
as one of the sins for which the Ten 
Tribes were carried captive, in 2K^vii. 
16; and it seema to have been first 
gmffrally pzaistased in Jvdah in tiie 
reign of Manasseh, the father of Josiah, 
2Kxxi.3,5, 2Ch.xxxiii 3. and is ex- 
plained by Knobel, jUl u[.^.22Q, to have 
srisen oat of Aasyxian and Ohaldee 
influences. ManaaseVa grandfather 
Ahaz may, indeed, hare introduced it, 
as appears from a comparison of 2K. 
xxiii.i2, where we read of — 

* the altars that were on llie top of the iqpper 

chamber of Ahaz,'— 

with Jer.xix.13, — 

* the houses upon whose roofs they have bumt 
inoenie unto all the Host of Heavm.' 

597. But it m not mentioned among 

the special offences of k\T\^ Ahaz in 
2K.x%'i.3,4. and, therefore, if introduced 
in that reign, probably was not much 
pnetiaed, and it waa eertainly not 
adopted by hia aon Heaekiah. In 
Manasseh's reign, however, it seems to 
have flourished. Hence we find ex- 
press mention made of this worship in 
the story of Josiah's reformation, 2K 
acxiii, where we read of the vessels that 
vr*re made * for all the Host of Heaven,' 
vA, the Priests that burned incense 

* to the Son and to the Moon and to the 
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Planets and to all the Host of Heaven,* 
t'.5, 'the chariots of the Sun,' t'.ll. 

598. Though pot down by Josiah so 
strongly, it appean» however, to have 
revived ajjain, since we find in this 
very rei^n Zephaniaii prophesj-ing the 
detraction of ' them that worship the 
Host of Heaven upon the housetops, 
i.5. And Jeremiah says, — 

'Seestthou not what they do in tlie cities 
of Jodab and in the streets of Jerusalem ? 
The children parher Avood, and the fatlit i-; 
kindle the tire, and the women knead their 
dongh. to makeoakes to the Qvmmd of Heaven,* 
&c., vii.17,18 ;— 

' And they shall spread them before the Sun 
and the Moon and all thf Host of IToavcn, 
whom they have loved, and whom they have 
een t-d, and after wbom they have walked, 
and whom they have sotipht. and wlUMn they 
have worshipped,' &c.. viii.2 

•And the houses of Jerusalem, and the 
houses of the kings of Judah, ehall be defiled 
as the place of Tophet, because of all the 
houses upon who?<> roofs they have burned 
incense unto all tlie Host of Heaven,* &c., 
xir.l3. 

Andseo.Tor.xliv. 17-1 9,25, Ez.viii.l6. 

599. We may obsorve a ^itroiig indi- 
cation, of the Book of Deuteronomy 
having been written in a later age than, 
the other four Books (generally) of the 
Pentateuch, in the fact that this wor- 
ship is not mentioned in any part of 
the Pentateuch, except D.iv.l9,xvii.3. 
^o, too. complete phraseSf similar to this, 
' the Sun and the Moon and all the 
Rest of Heaven,' occur onhf in D.iv.l9, 
xvii.3, Jer. viii.2, and 2K.xxiii.6, which 
may have heen written by Jeremiah 
himself (657,v). 

♦GOO. D,iv.25-28. 

' When thou shalt begetchildren, and child- 
ren's children, and tfe sh«M have reauUned Umg 
in (Ae kmdt and shall comnpt yonrselves. 
. . • I oan heaven and earth to witness 
against yon thii? day, that ye shall utterly 
perifih from ofC the land whereunto ye go over 
Jordan to posMM it. . . . And Jehovah 
shaU scatter yon among the nations, and ye 
shall be leffcfewin number among the heathen, 
whither Jehovah sliall load you. And there 
ye shall serve gods, the work of men's haodB, 
wood and stone, which iieUiier aee, nor hear, 
nor eat, nor smell.' 

Assuming that those words were not 

spoken by Moses prophet i tally, with a 

▼lew to futtm events, they seem to 

imply that the writer had before him 

the captivity of the Ten Tribes, and 

wished to preserve Judah from the 

seone judgment 
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601. D.iv.29-31. 

' But, if from thence thou shaltieA Jdiovah 

thv God, thou Shalt find Him, if thou seek 
him with all tliy heart and with all thy soul. 
When thou art in tribulfttinn, and all these 
things are come upon thee, in the latter days, 
if thoa turn to Jehovah thy God, and sfaalt be 
obedient nnto Hi«! Voice, — for Jehovah thy God 
is .1 mercifiTl (Jod,— He will not forsake thee, 
neither destroy tlit^. nor forget the covenant 
of thy f tit hers which He sware nnto them.' 

Here also the DeuUronomist eri- 
dently contemplates the possibility of 
the Ten Tribes bein^ restored from 
their eaptivity, and reuMtated in their 
own land, if only they would repent 
and return to Jehovah their God. His 
hope was, doubt less, that the tribes of 
Israel would all be gathered again one 
day under the government of the House 
of David. We pbnll sef other similar 
indications of tin-so warm, patriotic 
expectations of brighter days for Israel. 



•602. D.iT.38. 

* To drive ont nations from before thee 
prenter and miplitier than tliou art, to bring 
tiiee in, to jj-ive thee thdr Isadfof u inholt- 
auce, ai it is t/ns day.' 

We have here another indication 
that the -writer was liTing in an age 

after the Conquest; though the proof 
is not so decibive as that in (585), since 
it mipcht be arjiued that the above lan- 
guage is stifficiently explained by 
reference to the Conqnest of the trans- 
Jordanie landsi which had abeadj 
taken place. 

G03. D.iv.-il-i9. 

This section, asit nowstandsi israther 
perplezinj^ and may, perhaps, contain a 

ira lament of the older document, removed 
from its proper place in connexion with 
the narratiTe in JSr.xxxv.* In its present 
positbnf it intemipts Tery awkwardly 

* If this be, as we snppofle, a passage of 
fnur«rfotlgi&,>-tiMt ia,afra«iieBi.<M tbeolder 
doottment, retoudMd bgr the BeacenmomlK,— 

yet it is still difficult, if n t imiHDsMble, to 
(separate the difterent jkji:i uns wuicri are due 
U> dillerent auti: i r . 

In r.44, however, the expreasion, 'the Law,' 
tavotmi strongly ef tiie BentcvoBomlat (SIT) ; 
while r.^."; i>; certainly Dcuteronomi 'rir. The 
multiplication in this verse of syiion}iaous 
terms. ' the testimonies, ami the statute*, and 
the judgment^u' is veiy oonuuon in Deuter- 
onomr, It.I ,6,8,14,40, t.81 , vi.! ,17,50, Ac., 
and the plnral hedofh, U used, as here. In the 
•ease of * precepts,' or * ordinances,' in I>.iv.45, 
▼L17,a0, but «oti*MV §IM is Ite MMM. 
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the address of Moeea, or, rather, it is 

inserted abruptly br tween two separste 

addresses, which hare no connexion 
either with it or with each Other, for 
D.v.l begins very abruptly. 

604. D.v.2-6. 

• Jehovah our God made a covenant with 
us at Horeb. Jehovah mil' tiot: t h; ' • ti Lur 
with oar fathers, but wUA ta, evm tw, who are 
all of vt hem alive OU* day. JtlboTth talked 
with t/oii face to face in the monnt ont of the 
mitlst of the fire. I stood between Jeho\iili 
and you at thjit time, to show yon the word of 
Jehovah ; tot y$ were afraid bj reason of the 
fire, and went noi up unto tbe aioaBt.' 

Here we have very strong instances 

of the oversight referred to in (579). 

It may, of course, be said that Moses, 
in all these cai»es, is addressing the 
people collectively, and that the &then« 
with whom the covenant was made St 
Horeb, included the children to whom 
he wa.s now speaking at the end of the 
wanderings. But, if every one of those 
fathers was dead, as the namtive teiOa 
us, and onl^ a small proportion of those 
now listening to Moses was prf '^nrt on 
the former occasion, as chUdjren under 



age, the above words could scarcely 
haye been used by one taking note oi 
this cirenmstanee^ Comp, also zi. 

2-7:— 

' I ppeak not with your children, which 
have not known His miracles and His acta, 

svl i li ITe did in the midst of Egypt, tmto 
i'iiaruoli the king of Epypt. and unto all his 
land, tie.', but your eyex hare seen all tlispeafe 
acts of Jehovah whicii fie cttd.* 

605. D.T.6-21. 

That the later Deutcronomist had no 
very strong sense of the unspeakable 
sacredness of the eariier doenment, ia 

sufficiently plain by the liberties he has 
tjikrn vr[f}\ its contents, in alterinjC '•f-ro- 
ral of its expressions, and, in paraeu- 
lar, modifying in a remaxkable mauuei; 
the Fomth ComTOSiKlment One would 
have thought that anyone^— even Mosaa 
himself — while repeating woids b»^- 
lieved to be ineffebly holy, — which 
had not only been uttered in Liie ears 
of all Israel bj Jehovah Himiietf, btift 
had been written down bgr the ^war 
of God, twice over, on the Tables 
of stone, — would not hare varied by 
a tsiugie letter from the Divinu uri^inai. 

606. Yat how Btanda the eaaa in thia 



jiaapaft? In Mia Hebicw thasa are 
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Beveral minor discrepancies, such as 
ch&nges or additions of words, some of 
which may be observed in the English 
taranslation. Thus -^p may note the 
insertions, ^as Jehovah your God has 
oonnnandied thee,' fr.12,16, *nor thine 
OK, nor thine ass,' v.lA, * that it may 
go well with thee,' tr.lS, 'his fi. 1.1' 
V.21, and the inversion of the order ot 
the clauses in v.2l. This last, indeed, 
completely changes the original meu^- 
inc of the word 'house': for in E.xx.17 
it denotes the house and all that be- 
longs to it, so that V.17 sums up the 
diiRrent psrts of the *hoiuie»' wh«eas 
in D.V.21, the woid denotes merely 
*dwelliB|^* 

607. Bat the latter part of tfaeFoorUi 

Commandment is completely altered, 

and a totally diffcrrnt ref\'^on is as- 
signed, in the passage of iJeuteronomy, 
for sanctifying the Sabbath, from that 
laid down in tiie book of l^odiu, and, 
what is still more remarkable, without 
any reference to the latter reason as 
even existing, 

E.xx.8-11. 

Remember tho Sabbath Day to hallow it. 
fllx days sbfllt thou labour and do all thv 
-work. BBttbeserentiidajriBttieS^baihof 
Jdiovmh thy God. In It thoo shalt not do 

any work, thou, nor thy wn, nor thy daughter, 
thy man'i^vaut, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
iiiy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
giimi for in six days Jehovah made heaveD 
moA earth, the ami and al) that hi them ta, and 
recited the sevr'-nth rinv ; tv-ttt'i-k^'otf- Jehovah 
blessed the Sabbath iJay aud haiiowod it. 

D.v.12-15. 

Ktxp the Sabbath Bay to hallow it. <u Je- 
hovcA thy God hM eommanded th*e. Six dnys 
Shalt thon lahotir, nnd do nil thy work. But 
the sevetith day is the Sabbath of Jehovnli thy 
Ood. In it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
aervaat, bot Ifaj maid-servant, nor thine ox, 
nor thine cus, nor anp qf thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates: (hat (hi/ 
man -servant cmd thu rruiitl-ifrranl nun/ rest as 
well <u thou. And r&i»etiU>er UuU thuu wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt, and that Jehovah, 
thy Ood, brought thee out thenu, through a 
mighhj hand, and by a strefek»inU arm; 
V. i!T i'f KORB Jehuvah fhy Ood eomrmmdtd OlM 
to make ( = keep) the Sabbath Day. 

608. Upon the above we may remark 

follows. 

(i) Each writer distinctly professes 
to give the wlentkal woids wmeh wm 



spoken by Jehovah Mbnae^, <U iks my 
sarne pomt of tmt. 
' God spilDs «U Om «0nK ■vinf^ In.* 

E.x.x.l. 

' Jahovah talked with yon, faoe to ikoa»ia 
the Mount, out of the mioat ot fbe fixe • « • • 

sayin;,', iic' D.T.4,5. 

' Thz-se iconh Jehovah spake unto all your 
ae,!<<»tnbly in the Mount, out of the midst of 
11 * re, of the cloud, and of the thick di^lMSit 
with a great TOioe^ and Me added no more. 
And Be wnit Aaw In liw Tabks stone, and 
deUvered them unto me.' v.fS, 

(ii) This excludes the notion that 
one passage gives a mere reminiscence 
of the other, which might be defective, 
or mi^ht vary in some points, without 
materially u^eoting the geiuaal dodi* 
bility of tho narrative. 

(iii) Hence the two statements in- 
Tolve SB aheolate oontrndictioiL 

(iv) Independently of the above OOfl- 
tri'lif-tion, the variation hero observed 
in no remarkable that it cannot be sup- 
posed that Moses wrote the pa.ssage in 
Deuteronomy, either ibigettin^ or de- 
signedly modifying, the words of the 
original comTuundment, which he had 
received in so solemn and wonderful a 
manner* 

( v) The TaiietioD, therefore, between 

these two pas.sages, is enough to show 
that the book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, could not have been vrritten by 
Moses. 

(vi) From the agreement between 
the two passaf»es there can be no doubt 
that the later Deuteronomist had before 
him the passage in Ezodna. 

(vii) As the Deuteronomist ventured 
to make so important a change in this 
Commandment, it is plain that he did 
not think it a &iacrilegiuus act to alter 
the original form of the command, — 
that, in ehort^ he regnrdbd it as merely 
a human composition, emanating £N>m 
some writer of a previous age. 

609. D.viii.4. 

'Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, 
neither did thy toot swell, tbeae forty jbkb.' 

So, too^ ve read in zxix.5 

' Your clothes are not waxen old upon you, 
and thy shoe Is not waxen old upon thy foot. 

No mention ie made of this miracu- 
lous provision of clothing in the older 

narrative. Kurtz observes, iii,312,313: 

The history of ttie ezposltkm of these Teraes 
tunidiM one oC ttas mont iifiifiy ssamplai 

T 
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of the extent to which a merely literal exe- 
gesis of the Scriptnres may go aatray. ▲ 

whole wries of both Jewish and Christian 
commentatftrH intorj)rct these psi^sagef;, with- 
out the kii.->t hesitation, as meaning that the 
clothes and shoes of the Israditish children 
grew with their growth, and remained for 
the whole of the forty years not in the lea^t 
the worse for wear. Thug Jusiix says (Dial. 
<. Tryph. c. 131), ' The etrings of whose san- 
dals never broke; nor did the sandals them* 
fldresget old, nor fbefr olothes wear out : bnt 
those nf the children grew with their growth,' 
So Pkeutfkb, ' By a remarkable miracle, not 
only did tlw clothes of the laMlifen in the 
desert never ^et old, but they grew with the 
growth of the Israelites themselves, so as to fit 
both boys and men in succes-ion.' PFFaFFKH 
alt>o quotes a Rabbinical sayinjr with appro- 
bation : ' Go, and learn from the snail, whu«! 
shell grows with its body.' Other Rabbins 
snppo^ the angels of God to have acted as 
tailors to the Israelites, while they were in 
the desert, and interpret Ez.xvi. 10-13 as con- 
taining a literal alliuion to the fact. With- 
out going to such an absurd length as this. 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Theodohet, Guo- 
Tius. and even Deiylixo, abide by tlie literal 
explanation, that, through the blessing of 
Qod, the elothee and shoes never wore out ; 
?c> that those, who grew to manhood, were 
able to liand them over, as frood as now, to 
the rising generation. By thus assuming a 
succession of wearers, these oommentators, 
at an evoKts, escaped the fatal notion tiiat 
the clothes and shoes grew ^vith the bodies of 
the wearers. When first Pevrekiu8 denied 
that the clothes and shoes of the Israelites 
were miracnlonsly preserred for for^ years, 
and maintained that the meaning en the 
Mosaic account was nothing more than this, 
that the Jews were never in want of any- 
thing, during the whole of the forty years 
that they were in the desert, but had so 
abundant a supply of everything, especially 
of wool from their flocks, of cloth, of skins, 
and of leather, that they never were without 
materials from which to make fhdr doi^e^* 
— Detuko, who is nsoally so very tempe- 
rate, protested most vehemently against such 
^ petulantia et ivipicfax.' Nevertheless, the 
opinion expressetl by Peyrekius became gra- 
dually the prevailing one. We Ibid it advo* 
cated, for example, by Clericus, Buddeus, 
and Ln.iENTHAL. The last of the three, how^ 
ever, thinks it necessary to ]X)int, not only 
to the flocks possessed by the Israelites, from 
which they could obtain both wool and 
leather in great abundance, but also to the 
fact, that every Israelite must certainly have 
tvonght some clothes and shoes with him out 
ct Egypt,— that they asked the Egy ptians for 
elothee, and obtained them (E.iii.22, xiL88), 
—that they wouM, no doubt, take off the 
clothes of the Kj;y])tianR, who were drowne<l 
in the Red Sea, and afterwapls wiushed on 
shore (E.xiv.30), and, lastly, that they took 
the booty of the conquered Amalekltes, in- 
cluding, according to Joeeiiliiie, a qoaatlty of 
clothes. 

610. But, Kurely, the literal inter- 
pNtatioa.dr 'tbe texts in questioa is 



the true one, and plainly implies a 
miracle of some kind, which prevented 
their clothes and shoes from wearing 
out^ whatom* may be the difficnlly of 
conceiving what kind of mirade it 
conld possibly have been. 

611. D.viii.9. 

' A land whose stones are <ron, and oat <tf 
whose hiUs thon mayest dig brass.' 

We may notice, in passing, the 

fjimiliar mention of 'iron* in this and 

other places of Deuteronomy, as wheni 

the writer speaks of the 'iron furnace,' 

iv.20, and iron tools, zix.5, zxvin.29, 

48, in the (supposed) age of MoseR, 

preceding that of Homar by about five 

centuries. 

612. D.ix.3. 

' 8o ilialt thoa dilva Vbaa <mt, and destroy 
them qidddj, aa JehOTilL hath mid unto thee.' 

Enobbl observes her^ j».244:— > 

In. the ardour of the discourse, the writer 
forgets that he has just forbidden thi£ de* 
^croying them * quickly* in TilJKIt. 

613. D.iz.18. 

* I fell down before Jehovah as at (hp firil^ 
forty days and forty nighte: I did neither eat 
bread nor diink water.' 

Nothing is said in E.xxiy.lS of 

Moses ' fasting * on the first occasion 

of his spending 'forty days and forty 

nights' on the mount. But this the 

Beuteionomist has very naturally as* 

sumed, from the fact being reoor^Eed of 

his fasting thus on the seeond oocasiooy 

E.xxxiT.28. 

614. According to the older story, 
however, he fasted these forty days and 
nights, afterhe had obeyed the command, 
'Hew thee two tables of stone like unto 
the first,' &c., and had gone up into the 
mount tile second time, £.zxxiv.l.2,2iS. 
Whereas theDeuteronomist, x.1, repre- 
sents this very command to have been 
issued after the forty days' fasting of 
Moses, and as a gracious answer to it. 

CHAPIEB IX. 
616. D.z.l<-6. 

Great discrepaacy exists between 

the narrative here and that in the Book 
of Exodus. It will be observed that 
in E.xxxiv.29 the two stone-tables with 
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the Ten Commandments are in the 
hands of JVIosed, before any receptacle 
has been made in which to place them. 
Here^ however, the Ark is commanded 
to Le made, v.\, and is actually made, 
u3, at tlie same time with the second 
set of tables, before Moses goes up into 
the Hount to receive Uiem. But the 
account in Exodus makes this inipos> 
sible. Not only is there nothing said 
about the Ark in Rxxxiy.l, where he 
18 commanded to make tiie tables; but 
it 18 only after coming down with the 
f?PCond set of tal>l('.s that Mosos, E 
10-12, summons t he *■ wi so- h carted ' to — 

' come and make all that Jehovnh hatU 
commandwl, the Tabernacl*^, and his tent, 
ftod bis coTeriAg, &c., the Ark and the stares 
tiieceol with Ihe Mangr.M«t» 

and afterwBida» in E.znmii<-9, ve 

have the full account of Bezaleel maldng 
it. And yet the Ark of the Draterono- 
mist was not, as might be gm^gested, a 
mere temporacy Ark', for he makes 
Mbsea eay, 

' I tumcti myself, and came down from the 
Mount, and put the tables into the Art which J 
had made, and Aerv Aiy t^t M Mxivah O0m> 

manded me.' 
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tioned in the middle throe Books of 
the Pentateuch, is never once named 
by the Dentevonomist. Kay not thia^ 
perhapf» have aziaen from the &et that 

he was living in a later age, when 
Da-v-id's Tahernacle had long passed 
away out of the sight and memory of 
men, and the writer, ooneeqnently, did 

not recognise its ejnstence to himself 
so vividly, as he did that of the Ark^ 
wliieh he mentions in x.l|2,3,5,8, xxxi. 
9,25,26, and which was actually pre- 
sent, in liis own days, in the Holy 
Place of the Temple ? On the other 
hand, the, earlier writer, living, as we 



616. Upon this point Scott says: — 

^ Probably, before Mont aaoended the 
Ifoont the neoiid time, he save exprBts 

orders to Bezaleel to giet thn Ark nady 
i^ainst he came down; and, liavuiK dirictt'd 
and ordered the making of it, he t^ixniks if 
lie bud nwde it; «s Soiomoa i» said to bave 
halldeA the Tanple, wbfdi be caased to be 
bnlldod by the hands of others.' 

Ans. Of course, there is no difflctilty in sup- 
posing that, what Mosos ordcrc-il to be U}aiU', 
be may be said to bare made himself. The 
dlfBcnfty Is that, acoonUng to the story in 
Ex'KJns, tho orders •were plainly given, xxxv. 
lu, and ejctcuttd, xxxvii.l-H, after iloses caiue 
down from the Mount with the second set of 
tables, which involves a direct contradiction 
to the aoootint in Dentenmomy. 

' Some, however, think that Moses pre- 
pjurd the Ark himself, as maiio of shlttim- 
' 1. and carried it up •R ith the tables into 
the mount, and that Bezaleel afterwanis 
orraned it with gold.' 

Am. But the text of E.xxxvH.1,2, will 
not allow of this — ' Bezaleel made the Ark of 
fhiUim-icood'. two cubits and a half -was the 
length uf it, and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of it, and a culjit and a half the 
height of it. And be overktid U wtfl jmre 
gotd wWiin and itithout, ttc* 

617. But may we not have here also 
a sign of time? We have already 
noticed the fact (523.xiv) that the Ta- 
bernaUef which u so constantly men-^ 



suppose, in the later days of David, or 
the beginning of Solomon's reign» would 
hare had the Tabernacle on Mount 

Zion before him, as his help in realising 
the idea of the Tent in the wilderneee. 

618. D.X.6J. 

'And the children of Israel took their 
jonmey from Beeroth of the children of 
Jaakan to Mosera. Then^ Aaron died, and 
there wis burled; and Kleaziu- his sou 
ministered in the Friest's office in his stead. 
From thence they joomeyed unto Gudgodah. 
and from Gndgodah to Jotbath, a land of 
rivers of waters.' 

This passage is evidently quite ont 
of its pbce^ and, as here introduced, 

it involves a complete contradiction. 
For the death of Aaron is here di seribed 
as happening before the separation of 
the Levites, v.8,9,— 

* at that time JehoTih Be|Manift«l flw tribe ^ 

Levi, &r,/ — 

which took place, according to the older 
stoxy, in his life-time, N.iii.5,6. Nor 
can the difficulty he lelieved by under- 
standing the expression 'at that time' 
in a geneml sense, as equivalent to 

* about that time;' for the death of 
Aszon took |^ee in the fortieth year of 
the wanderiDgs, N.xxxiii.38, and the 
separation of the Levites in tiie teeond, 
N.i.l. 

619. It is probable that D.x.6,7, is a 
fragment ^ the older leoovd, inserted 
here, out of its proper placfl^ by the 

Deuteronomipt. 
Scott observes : — 

These verses to break in upon the eon- 

ne<-tioii r f Tiloses's discourse, that they per- 
plex commentators. Jt is evident thai Moses 
did notmnehrtgardegtKlnmtfmilMimk^ 
discourse. 



I 



620. Djc.8k9. 
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212 BEUT. X. 

* At th*t tioM JebOTah separated the tribe 

5f Levi, to bear the Ark of the Ck>Teiiant of 
ehovab, to ttand b^&n Jtkovah (0 ndHUter 
MPto Bim, *nd to Mm in Hit Natm, unto this 
day. Wherefore Levi hath no part nor in- 
h^tancc with hia bi:«thren ; J^vah is his 
inheritance, ^xmdliig m Jflliofilk fbj Ck)d 
promised him.' 

It was the duty of the Kohathites — 
net of the Leyites generally, — to bear 
the Ark, N.iv.l5. Also the duty of 
'blessing in the name of Jehovah* is 
assigned, not to the Lerites, but to 
the PnestSf 'Aaxou and his sons/ in 
9.^22-27, and is^ aoeordingly, per- 
formed by Aaron, in L.ijL22. So, too, 
*the Priests, the sons of A:iron,' were 
to stand be/ore Jehovah to mimster 
unto Him, whereas the Levites were to 
presented (Heb. *made to stand*) 
hrfo-re Aaron the Priest, that they may 
minister unto him, N.iii 6, or to stand 
before the congregation^ to minister unto 
ihmn, ma,% 

621. This agT-ees with what we have 
already observed of tlio Douteronomist, 
that he knows nothing whatever of that 
very sharp distinction between the 
dignities and datiet of the IMesftv and 
Levites, which the Books of Leviticus 
and Numbers exhibit throughotit, and 
which Jehovah himself is supposed to 
luKTO made only a few months previously 
in N.zviii Aceordin^j, he calls the 
Priests always ' fods of Levi,* or 
*Levites,' and nevrr,as the other writer;^ 
do, ' sons of Aarou/ 

622. Heaee he says:— 

'For Jehovah thy Ood hath choeen him 
{Lm) oat of all thy tribes, to stand to minis- 
ter in the name of Jehovah, him and liiB sons 
for ever,' xviii.5 ; 

'And, if a Leviie come from any of thy 
tfHtSt imft of all Israel where he sujouned, 
•od oome with all the desim of hia mind 
anto the place wMoh Jdiovah Shall choose, 
then he shall minister in the Name of Je- 
hovah his Grod, as all his brelhrm the Lemtet 
do, which <tond there b^ore Jehovah. They 
shall have like portions to eat, beside that 
wMoh oomethol the Mde «< Ids patrimony,' 

•And the Priests, the sons of Levi, shall 
come near ; for them Jehovah thy Ood hath 
chosen, to minister onto Him and to blMS in 
tte NameelJsliovtli,' zzL0» 

628. So^ too^ in the older lava, the 

decIaRktion, — 

*I am thy part and thine inheritance 
among the childrea of Israel,' N.xviiL20— 

ii mada only with reiuaaea to Aanm 



1-XI.32. 

and his sons, that is, it is confinf d to 
the Priests* And m K.xxxi.28,29, 

* JehovaV* trUmie* of the spoil of the 
Midianites was given to !m^ar the 
Priest; while the Levites received their 
share from the 'children of Israel,* 
V.80. 'WhaMaa bare it is said, I>jc9, 

* Jehovah is the inheritance' of Levi, 
generally ; and iAzviiil,2, we read : — 

* Ths PHuls tkt Ltvm, M the Iribe <^ Lepi^ 
shaQ have no part mt inberitanoe with 

Israel . . . Jehovah is tksir inhtnlmiOS, aS Bb 

hath said uuLo them.' 

624. Here also, and in xxxi,25, the 
Levites axe to eany the Ailc, whic^ 
agrees, as we have said, to some extent* 
with the command in N.iv.l5, and the 
practice in N.x.21. But in zxxi.9 we 
read of ' the Priests, the sons of Levi, 
the bearera of the Ark.' 80 in lKw.S 

* the Priests took up the Ark ;* and in 
lK.ii.26 Solomon says to the Prieai 
Abiathar, — 

< I wm not at this time pBfe thee to deaili, 

because thou barest tlie ArtCtJfiiaTth ^"T**lr 

before David my father.' 

In like manner, the Levites are to 
utter the cones^ aExni.l4» and to put 

the Book of the Law * beside the Ark,* 
xxxi.26 ; whereas, according to N.iv.16, 
the Levites were not even to coma 
near to eany the Ark, till the Priest 
had covered it; and Aaron was ex- 
pressly ordered to keep them from 
touching the holy vessels, N.xviii.3: — 

' Only they shall not oome nigh the vessels 
of the Sanctuary and the Altar, that neither 

they, nor yc also, die.' 

*625. D.X.9. 

• Wherefore Levi had no (B.V. * hath.' but 
the Hebrew says, literally, 'there mu not 
to Levi') part nor inharitaiioe with, his 
brethnn.' 

The Dentevonomist^ in order to ha;re 

carried out properly the pant of Mosei^ 

should have written, — 

' Wherefore Levi 4i&aj<Aa«« no with his 
brethnn* J— 

for the Israelites are still supposed to 
be only on the point of crossirifr the 
Jordan, and no partition of the Holy 
Land had yet been made among them. 
It is plain that he wi-ites from a later 
state of things than that of Moses, 
when the separate position of the Le- 
vites, as miiiiaters of the Sanctuary, 
was recognised in XsneL 
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DEUT. XII. 

626. D xi.6. 

Here the destruction of the Keu- 
1>eDit«e» Dathaa tad Abinua, is men- 
tioned ; but nothing is said about the 

death of the Ia rid: Korah, who, ac- 
cording to N.xvi, perished fearftillj at 
the same time, and who wasi indeed, as 
ivpiefeiitcd in tJuit iiuratiT«, the leader 
in tiM rebellion in question. Nor is any 
BOtice taken of the destrnction of the 
•two hundred and fifty men, who 
offered incense.' tr.5-ll,36. 

Thla» too, agreei with the pnteHoe of 
the Deuteimioinist, in making no dlg- 
tinction betwem Priests find T/<'vitrs. 
The sin of Korah and his company is 
stated to have been this, that, though 
only Lmtes, they * sought the MeH* 
Mood w^' KjprLlO. Thi% it would 
Bprm, was considered to "bp not such a 
ver}' prievous offence in the dfti^S of 
the Deutoronomifet. 

627. D.xl14,15. 

' / will give yoa the rain of yotir land in 

his due eeason, the first rain and the latter 
rain, Uiat tbou mayeet gather in thy com, 
■■a fhy wine, and thine oiL And J will 
Bend grass in thy flelds for thj oafctlet tbat 
thou may est eat and be fulL' 

Here the writer pass^ unconsciously, 
ftom ipeaking in theaaaiiiiieddianuter 

of Moees, to speaking directly in the 
person of Jehovah. This single in- 
fitanre — (see also the similar case in 
xxLX.d,G,) — m sufficient to satisfy us as 
to the veal nature of thia bocdc and its 
imhistorical character. 
♦628. D.xi.29,30. 

I have already (229) drawn attention 
to the fact, that the name ' GUgai' is 
hero supposed to have been uttMed by 
Moees in his address, before the name 
was given to the place by Joshua, as 
related in Jo.t.9. And in the larger 
edition, III.p.460— 46J, I havu shown 
that there la no reason to doubt that 
the Gilgal here mentioned is the£uil0li8 
Gi!gal-by-Jericho, and that, conse- 
quently, we have here a remarlcable 
anachronism in the narrative. It is 
open, of course, ibr any one to say that 
«.3U is a later interpola^on. But what 
did the Israelites linow of F^m! or Ge- 
fizimy at the time when tlie words in 
Djd.29 are supposed to have been ad- 
dMMfld to thaa f 



1-XIII.18. %ll 

GHAratE X 
sboi^zilIp^dlIS. 

< Ye duJl utterly deetxt^ all the plaoest 
wherein the nations which ye shall posaeai 
serred their ^^^ods, upon the high mottntaina, 

and vkfKm the hills, and onder every pnieu 
tree ; and ye aball overthrow their altars, 
and break their pilbirs, and bom their 
Ashoras (E.V. 'groves') with fire, and ye 
shall hew down the graven images of th«lr 
gods, and destroy the names of them out of 
that place. Ye shall not do SO unto Je- 
hovah jonr Ood. But unto fibs idace which 
Jehovah your God shall choose out of all 
your triljc« to put His Name there, evea 
unto HiR habitation shall ye seek, and thi* 
ther thou shalt come; and thither ye Bhafl 
bring year bnmt-offerings, and voar flaorl- 
ficr<;, .tc. . . . Ye shall not do aftor nil the 
tiiiui^ that we do here this day, every maja 
whatMerer is il(ht ia Ills own eiei>' 

630. Hem we hare for the first tima 

this announcement, which we find in 
none of the earlier books of the Penta- 
teuch — not even in N.xjcvui, zxiz, 
where the lawt of the offiKrings at the dif- 
ferent festivals are laid down, it is sup- 
posed, by Jehorah him^nlf, mily a few 
months jirrviously, — i»ut wliidi ia re- 
peated again and again in thia iiook <^ 
DenterooeBy,'>>«nr. that there ahoaM be 
one special place, which Jehovah would 
• choose out of all the tribes to put Hia 
Name there.' All this — (if we assume 
that Deuteronomy was written at a later 
age than the rest of the Pentateodx) — 
is indicative of such a time as that of 
Hezekiah, 2K.x;Tiii.4, or, more pro- 
bably, Jo-'iah, 2K.xiiiui-20, tor the 
comiHiiiiUun of this book. 

681. The idea, indeed, of <ifsc&2n^ the 
affectionaof the ^ple to Jenualem, ex- 
isted, no doubt, m the time of David and 
Solomon. But the notion of n i|uiriji<^- 
them to bring Xo the Temple all their 
'bnmt-oflbruigB, eacrifioef^ tithes^ heaiT»* 
offerings, and vows,' t;.ll, and maldiig 
attendance at Jerusalem compiilsoiy 
three times a year, xvi.l6, <x>uld scarcely 
have arisen in an age, when Solomon, 
though he * loved Jehovah, waOdng in 
the statutes of David his &th(^,' yet 
'sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
high places,' lK.iii.3, and i^pccially at 
the * great high place ' of Gibeon, 
jirtiflreaa the Azfcy the symbol of God'a 
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Presence, was at that time in the Taber- 
nacle on Mount Zion. 

632. Nor could it hare oriffinated 
in an age when the people of the Ten 

Tribes would have had to travel all the 
way to Jerusalem for that purpose. We 
do not read that thepropheta of Israel, 
meh w £iyah or EUsha, tiwt went to 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover, or 
obeyed the solemn command to pi up 
thrice in every year to the * place which 
Jehovah had chosen.' And tiie moat 
pious Idngii, such as Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Joash, Amaziah, Uzziah, and Jotham, 
Hezekiah's grandfather, still sacrificed 
without hesitation on the high places, 
and Inoiig^t tiitir oflbings to other 
altars than tbat efeeted in the Temple^ 
— which they would not have done, we 
must believe, if this law existed, and 
was known to be of Divine, or even of 
Kbeaie, origin. 

683. According to ike older Lnv in 
L.v,vi, 'sacrifir-P!^ were to bo offered for 
trespasses of every-daynccnrrf^nce, e.g, — 

* K a soul toaoh any unclean thing, whe- 
iSwr It be a carcase of an unclean beeat, or a 
caiosae of unclean cattle, or the oaaccaae of 
unclean creeping things, and 4t b$ hidden 
from him, he also ihaU be *« and 

gnil^,' L.T.2; 

< If teneh the oncleanness of man, what- 
Boever undeanness it be that a man shall be 
defiled withal, and it be hid from him, when he 
knowcth of it, then he shall be guilty,' r.;5 ; 

' If a Houl commit* treq)aaB, and sin through 
ignorance, in the holy thmgseif Jehovah, then 
he shall bring for bis trapM onto Jehovah a 
liim. ii.c.* 17.15 ; 

'If a S' 111 tin, and commit any of those 
things which are forbidden to be done by 
fheeamnandments of Jehovah, though he wM 
it not, yet i'^ ho pniilty, and shall bear his 
iniquity ; and he aiiall bring a ram "without 
blemish out of the flock . . for a trespass 
offering, unto the Priest . . he hath o»- 
UdsAj treaiMand againrt Mumh/ e.1S,19. 

In short, comparing above quoted, 
with L.xl.29,30, where among 'unclean 
creeping things' areregistered the 'mole,' 
'mouse,' 'tortoise,* *frog,' * snail,* and 
certain lisards, any one i^o aeeidentally 
touched the carcase of one of theee, 
"by that act 'had cnrtainly trespassed 
against JehoTahy' and must offer a tres- 
pass oiferin^. 

684. It u, boweTer, imposBtble to 
believe that bik h laws were ever ex- 
pected literally to be carried out, — much 
less that they were ever uttered by the 
Almighty, us iu that cabu tkcy mu^L 



liave 80 entirely confused all principles 
of right and wrong in the minds of the 
people. They were laid down, as mt 
believe, and shall hereafter give more 
fully our reasons for beliering, in the 
days of Solomon, when the Temple 
Service wero first instituted, and some 
' directory ' was needed for the goidanee 
of the Priests in such matters as these, 
as well as for regulating the supply for 
the Priests themselves from the offerings 
of the people. And time we find the 
prescriptions laid down, not as for 
the wilderness only, but especially for 
the settled life in the Holy Landi, by 
the express mention of ' turtle doves ' 
and * young pigeons' as vietims in 

635. But there is no sign that such 
laws were promulgated among the 
people at laige: though, doubtless^ 
pious persons were taught by tlie Priests 
their duty in this respect, and some 
would at all times wish to be cleansed, 
by the appointt'd course of sacrifice, 
from aa^ special pollutions of this 
kind, wbich they hMl oontxaeted. It 
cannot be supposed, bowoTer, that for 
onch. Rufh otfence, howcrer trifling, it 
was needful for every Israelite, who 
desired to obey strictly the (supposed) 
Law of Jehovan bis God, to go up with 
a sacrifice to Jerusalem, wbether from 
th.p distant Dan, a journey of two huu- 
drr d miles, or ^m the trans-Jordanic 
lauds, when that river * overflowed iL*§ 
banks in time of bamst' And,tboQgh 
the Beoteronomist seems to include all 
mfiimerof sacrifices in I'.fi, yet he soenis 
al't< r^^^l^ds, in y.13,14, to restrict the 
command to * burnt- offering ' only, and 
allows tbat the place, * which Jebovah 
would choose to put His Name tbeie,' 
migbt bo 'too far* for them to allow of 
their goins^ up to it in order to kill, 
when they wished to * eat flesh,' v. 16,21. 
. 086. Bnt^ donbtleas, theXemple, with 
its comparative grandeor and its choral 
services, was the means of drawing 
many from all partsof the land to Jeru- 
salem, — more especially the older 
Sanctnaries ait Bunah, Betliel, Htzpeb, 
&c seem to have been discontinued at 
the time when David erected his Taber- 
rvvAry on "Mount Zion, The * high 
pluceb,' indeed, were atiii lull alaudiug 
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it Gibeon and elsewhere. And it m 
poerible that maay still eontumed the 

custom, which the older laws seem to 

have allowed, E.xx.24, xxiii.l4 17, of 
presenting tbemBelves before Jehovah 
three times a year, by frequenting the 
high place nearest to their own neigh- 
bourhood. But others, no doubt, would 
be ftttracterl hy the n^w Temple an'l its 
services, which, probably surpassed even 
those of David's Tabernacle. The 
presADce of the Cooit would be an 
additional inducement. And, doubt- 
less, also, there was a continual /jrcs^TT/r-p, 
though, perhaps, of a gentle kind, 
exerted upon the people, to draw them 
more and more to Jerosslem. Hence 
we find Jeroboam fully aware of the 
political tendency of this practice, — 

•If this people go np to do pacrifice in the 
House of Jehovnh nt Jerusalem, then shall 
the hearts of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto BehotMMm, king of 
Judah,' lK-xil.27. 

And, accordingly, he says to the Ten 
Tribes, ' It is too much for you to go 
up to JTenisalem,' and sets up the calTee 
in Dan and Bethel, markii^ these as 
the principal places of concouise for 
his people on festal occasions. 

637. In Solomon's days, however, 
the time was not yet ripe fbr a formal 
command that ' all the males * should 

f> up to Jerusalem at each of the ^eat 
easts I\:tther, the announcement of 
such a law seems to point to a time, 
when the Ten Tribes luul been earned 
off into ciiptivlty, and there remained 
only the small aniralised kingdom of 
Judah. In that case, the injunction, 
that all the males should go up to Jeru- 
salem three times a yesr firom all parts 
of the land, would not haTe been so 
utterly extrftTSgnnt, or so impossible 
to be obeyed, as tiie pe<jple would all hp \ 
living within a d&y or two's journey 
of m capital. Bat even then the 
inconveniences must have been so very 
great, tbnt it is incredible that such a 
law could ever have been strictly and 
habitually acted on, as its language 
leqidres. Nor is theie any indication 
in the history of its ever having been 
put in practice, except once in the days 
of Josiah, when, probably, as we have 
seen, this very Book of Deuteronomy 
liad jvat been found in the Temple. 



638. And this view is confirmed, as 
we hare said (632), by the foct 
that the best of the kings of Judah, 
down to thft time of llrznkiah, are 
spoken of in the Books of Kiugs — and 
without any very strong wovdof censure, 
though the Chronideii writin|; in a 
much later day, <»>ndemns thar con* 
duct in this respect — as allowing the 
people still to sacrifice in the high 
places, though the Ark was now set up 
at Jerusalem, as Asa, lK.xv.l4, Jehosha* 
phat, X3cii.43, Joash, 2K.xii.3, Amaziah, 
xiv.4, Uzziah, xv.4, Jotham, xv.35. In 
each of these cases there is some deci- 
sive language used in commendation of 
the king^s conduct: thiia» 

Asa's ' hcaib was pedbot with Jchavah all 

his days,'— 

Jehosaphat * walked In all the ways of 
Asa his father, he turned not aside from it, 
doing that which was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah,' — 

Joa^ ' dill that which was right in the 
sight of Jehovah, all his days wkgrsim jt- 
tioiada the Prtett instructed him,' — 

Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, — each ' did that 
which was riprht in the sight of Jehovah, yet 
not like David his fatiier; he did acootdlng 
to an things as his fatbsr had done.' 

And in each case it is added,— 

* Howbelt the high places were not re- 
moved; the people sacrifioed aud burned 
inoenBe still in the liiglti places.' 

639. It can haidly be believed that 

the stringent commands of tlie Book of 
Deuteronomy, to ' utt<^rly destroy ' all 
the high places of the heathen, and 
sacrifice to JehoTah only at Jemsalem, 
could hate been read and studied by 
these pious princes, much loss cfqned, 
as D.xvii.18-20 directs, by each of them 
with, his own hand, when seated upon 
the throne of his kingdom. More 
especially does this apply to the case of 
J<jasli, who began to reign when seven 
i }\ Hi'.s uhl, 2K.xi.'21, and for \hf pT«"'ater 
part of his life was directed wiiuiiy by 

the High Priest, Jehoiada. 

640. Hezekiah, 2K,xviii.4, seems to 
have been the first of the kings of Judah, 
who set liimself to destroy the hijrh 
places, which, although originally in- 
tended for the worship of Jehovah, were 
probably perverted, more or lesn, to the 
pmetiee of idolatry, and, as such, had 
])t*come fruitful nurseries of vice. In 
his time, or shortly before it, the pro- 
phets, Hosea in Israel, Isaiah and 
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Micah in Jndah, had condemned, in 
Htrong terma, tfaa womhip on hi^ 

places. 

•They Bacrifice upon the tops of the monn- 

And born incense upon the hills, 
Under oaks and poplars and dma, 

Because the Rhndo-v thereof is gt>od ; 
Therefore yuL;r daughters ah^ commit 
whoredom . 

And yonr daughters-in-law shall commit 

adultery. 

I will not punish yonr danghton When fhey 
QOmmit whoredom, 

Kor your dnnghten-lDplaw Whan Oitj com- 
mit adultery ; 

For themselves are separated with whores. 

And tb^ aaorifloe hahitoaUy with hartoW 
Hos.1t.1S,14. 

*Yq shall be ashamed of the oaks wMoh ye 

have desired. 
And jB fhatl be eonflrandod ft»rthe gardens 

which yf> have chosen.* 18.1.29. 

• For the transgression of Jacob is all this, 
And for the sins of the House of IsntL 

What is the teansgnaBkm of Jacob? laltnot 
Samaria? 

And what are the high places of Jndah? Am 

they not Jerusalem ? * Mic.i.5. 

641. It is probable that such prophe- 
tie words as tho above man shaipened 

by the fact of the Ten Tribes having 
been camVd captive in tho sixth year 
of Hezekiah, by which his zeal fiho may 
hxve been stamnlated to destroy the 
high places, and check the other idola- 
trous praotifrsof Judah, 2K.xviiL4, But 
the very expressions in D.xii.8, — 

' Ye shall not do after all the things that 
we do here this day, every man whataoevar Is 

right in his own eyes,' — 

wholly inapplicable, as they must surely 
be eonsidtned to be, to any conceivable 
condition of tho peuple of Israel, in 
the 'plains of Moab,' with Moses him- 
self in their midst, — would corrcypond 
thoroughly to the feelings of a Prophet 
^ting in the age of Joeiah, aflter the 
godless reigns <KMaiia88eh and Amon. 
As RiBHU observes, pM : — 

The writer, in these words, betrays his 
consciousneaa that the attaddng all public 
worship to one Sanctuary was in his time 
somewhat new, and that ho i.s putting into 
HiL' Diouth of Mom - what he himself could 
say of his own contemporaries, who sacri- 
flMd, aa ttaf diose, in various plaoea. It 
aamiia to me certain tlmt ^tofie^ h{m<>clf 
coidd not have spoken such words as t\\&m 
in D.xli.8, if the real substflnco of L.xvii.1-9 
and otlmr laws of Facrifico are rmlly his. 

642. Upon the whole, it may be 
QODcinded that such a law as tbis» con- 
fining all iaerifieet to Jenisdea^ could 



CI.18, 

not have been wxitCiqi befbre Ibe we nf 

Hezekiah. The destmction of tbehigh 
places would be a praetical measnre, 
which would draw more direct attention 
to the Temple. In the reign of his son 
Manasseh, these hi^h places were 
built, 2K,xxi.?, nnd idolatry again pre- 
vailed throuj^^liout the lr!nd. The short 
reign of Amon, for two years only, 
2K.z3d.19, ootttmned tiie saiae cocnpt 
practices. Bat then, as we sappose^ 
may have come tiie time, in the early 
years of Josiah, when the young kind's 
piety, and the limited extent of his 
kingdom, together favoored the idea 
realising such a unity of worship, by 
which idolatrous practices (it was 
lioped) might be effectually and for 
ever done away, and when attempt 
wjis actually made to e;^/b9ve attendance 
at the Temple for all sacrifices, by the 
authority of a (supposed) Mosaic and 
Divine law. 

«e48. D.xii.l2. 

'And the Levlte that ia within ymir gateik* 
We must here draw special attention 

to tho fact, that the "Deuteronomist in 
this verse, and throughout the whole 
book, instead of speaking of the Priests 
and Levites as about to be settled in 
their furty-eight cities, N.xxxv.1-8, 
and as sure to be abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries of life from t<hd 
saerifiees, tithes, and freewill offerings 
of the people, represents diem every- 
where — the Levitts, at all events, and 
we have seen that in the term ' Levites ' 
he includes the ' Priests ' — as likely to 
be generally^ in a very neeessttooa 
condition, living as stragglers about the 
land, in ' any of the gates* of the people. 

644. It is true ^at in xviii I -8 he 
makes some provision from the sacrifices 
for ' the Priests the Levitei^ all tihe tribe 
of Levi,' — though hero also, as we 
shall see (716-720), he is irtrikingly 
at variance with the older document. 
And in rvii.8-18, xix.l7,xzi.fi, certain 
judicial daties are a^ssigned to them, 
at variance again (700-708,) with the 
provisions of the older law. Further, 
in zxziii. 10,11, he speaks very highly of 
the office and dignity of the XieviteB:^ 

• They shall teach Jacob 
And Israel Thy Law ; 
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wliole burnt aacriSce upon TIluiq aluur. 
B( O Jehovah, his substance, 
Jjid aooept the work of his haiiids; 
taite through tbe lotna ot them that rim 

against him, 
And of them that hate Imn, thai they rise 
not again.* 

But he makes not the least allusion to 
their being settled in cities of their 
own. He takes it for granted that they 
-mil be moelly liWng * within the gates* 
of others, and that the ordinary condi- 
tion of a Levite — at ieaal^ of anj that 
had not — 

' come from any of the gates out of all Israel, 
where he sojourned, and come with all the do- 
sire of hia mind nnto tbe place wMoh Jehavah 
■bonldcbooee,'xyiiL6— 

would be one of ntter poverty and 

df'pondenee. 

64o. Thus, throughout the Book of 
Deuteronomy, the Leyites are coupled 
contiiraallj with the poor and desti- 
tute, ' the widow, the stranger, and the 
fath i r]<-'S" ' And not a word is said of 
their having any divine right to demand, 
or, at leastj to exjypct, the payment of 
mkettKm the people, according to the 
vronsion, supposed to have been made 
by Jehovah himself, N.xviii.21, only ;i 
few months before, through Moses, who 
is now represented to bo speaking — 

' Behold, I have given the children of Levi 
aU the tenth in Israel for an inheritance.* 

646. But they are spoken of, again 
and again, as depending, like other ne- 
eesiitons persons, mainly upon the 
of others. 



' And ye shall rejoJcc bofore Jehovah your 
God, ye, and your sons, and your dangh- 
tsra, and your menservanta, and your nuSd- 
sorvaata, and tke Lemtt that is within thy gates, 
Ibrannneli as lie haHi no part nor inheritance 
with oii,' xii.l2 ; no al.eo r.lS. 

* Take heed to thyself that thon forsake 
mot the Urite^ aa long aa thon U?cat apaa tiie 
asrth/ xii.l9. 

* And the Levite^ (because he hath no port 
nor irlj( rir mco with thee.) and the xtranr;er, 
and the fatfiei let*, and the toidoto, that are wUhin 

ffotes, ahall oome, and ibaU eat and lie aatis- 
fled,* ziv.29 ; so also r.27. 

* And thou shalt rejoice before Jehovah thy 
Coii, thou, and thy lion, and thy daughter, 
and thy mangervant, and thy maidservant, 
and A§ Lefttte that is mth>n thy gates, and the 
tiranger, fiTid (hf fatherless, and lAtf widotc, 
that are ai;i ii;.; you," xvi.ll. 

' And, thou Hhalt rejoice in thy feast, thon, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
aervaat, and fhy maidservant, and Ute levite, 
and t/te r^rm^ffr, and the /atherfff:, and the 
widow, that are tcUliiti t/ty (/aU^,' xviAi.. 

647. So we have 'the Levite and the 



Strang*-!' r [lat is amongyou,' ' the Levite^ 
the straii^-er, the fatherless, and tlie 
widow,' xxYi.11-13 ; and in XTitt.6 the 
Levite is tetoally spoken of as one of 

the 'ptmnf^rs'or * sojonmers' within 
the gates of others. And all this, as we 
have noted, is supposed to be said by 
Moses only a few months after the laws 
had been laid down by Jehovah II im- 
selt^ which provided for them abundant 
supplies of food, and cities of their 
own with their suburbs, thirty-six for 
the Levites, twelve fer tiie Meets! 

Not a trace of this poverty is found 
in the other books of the Pentateodl. 

648. D.xii. 15.16. 

'Notwithstanding thou may(^ kill and eat 
Qcsh in all thy gat^s, whatsoever thy aoill 
kisteth after, aooording to the Uening of Je- 
hovah thy God, which he hath given fhce ; the 
unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as of 
the roebuck and as of the hart. Only ye shall 
not eat the bloud; ja Bfandl poar It on ilia 
earth like water.' 

It is obvious that this Law is direct 1 y 
at variance with L.xFiL3,4, where it is 
said,-— 

' What man soever there be of the House of 
Israel, that killeth an ox, or Iamb, or goat 
in the Camp, or that kUleth ft eat of the 
Camp, and bnngi th it not unto the door of the 
Tafm^nade of the Congregation, to offer an 
offering unto Jehovah befor^ the Tabernacle 
of Jehovah, blood shall be imputed nnto that 
man, he hath died Mood ; and <liat man diail 
be cut off from among hla peoptei* 

649. D.xii.17-19. 

'Thou mayest not eat within thy gates 
the Idttie of thy corn, or of thy wine, or of 

thy oil, or the firstlings of thy herds or of 
thy flock, nor any of thy vows which thou 
vowest, nor thy freewill offerings, or heave 
offering of tiiine hand. Bnt thou mnst eat 
them before Jehovah thy God, in the place 
which Jf liov i!] fhy God shall choose, thou, 
and thy mii, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maidservant, andtheLSffta 
that is within thy gates ; and thou shalt re- 
joice before Jehovah thy Qod in all that thou 
puttest thine hands unto. Take heed to thy- 
self that thoa forsake not the Levite aa Ism^ 
as thou Uvest npoa the earth.' 

660. Bnt the tilkes above mentioned 

belonged wholly to the Lcvites, ac«nd- 
infr to the lav,' in N.xviii.21, 24,26, sup- 
posed to have been laid down only i^ist 
before, in the very same year in which 
this ' last address ' of Moses was de- 
livered ; and the fir^Uinfft ht^oagid 
wholly to the Priests, N.xviii 15-18. 

Aud here \hep(ople are to teast upon 
them, and not to ' forsake ' the Levite 
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within their gates, but admit him to a 
Bhme in their enjoyment I 

The most complete contradiction 
obviously exists between the two sets 
of laws, supposed to be uttered, the 
first directly by Jehovah Himself, the 
second by MbMS^ within a few months 
of each other. 

651. Scott, with other commentators, 
imagines a second tilhe, and says: — 

* "ElthetatiB/imale/irstlingsl [wfaera lias one 
ercr heard of these ?] or some other of thnir 
5'oiing cattle, [but the text says distinctly 

* frst/ingaot thy herds or of thy flock,' comp. 
l jjXiL6 ,17, xv.ld,] being p nwon tod as pc><^ 
oOwIugBf wsra tuv to be ftMuted on before 
the Lord. 

But the notion of ' firstling females 
being here intended is at once set aside 
hy the plain words of I>.xt.19,20 : — 

* All the firstling males, that come of thy 
herd and of thy flock, thou shalt sanctify 
unto Jehovah thy God. Thou shalt do no 
work with the firstling of thy bullock, nor 
Bhenr the firstling of thy sheep ; thou shalt 
— [have the blood spriiikled, and the fat 
olbred, and leave tbe fleali for the Priest<«, 
88 oomnuuided iaKjiTiIi.17,18? no, but] eat 
it before Jehovah thy God, j-ear by year, in 
the place which Jehovah shall choose, thou 

But Scott is not discouraged even 
here, and writes directly in the teeth 

of the above text, — 

Tho firstlinp, bfing a male, was sacrificed, 
niifl those parts wliich wore not burnt uiK)n 
the Altar, were eaten by the Priests. But, 
if it ttere a female, it was offered as a peace- 
offering, and feaatad iqK« by tbe oflerer and 
his friends. 

662. As to the si^posed 'second 
tithe' it mnrt be said: — 

(i) Tho 'tithcfl' are horo spoken of just 
in the same way iisthe ' firstlings'; and. if the 
latter are tho same as those sjiokcn of in the 
old legislation, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the same ia tme of the former ano ; 

(II) If the 'firstlings' are no longer to be 
grlven to the Priests, it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the ' tithe,-? * of the Old Law 
would bo left for the Levites; 

(iii) Not a hint la ghrutrf the (supposed) 
^rst tithes in Deuteronomy, nor of the tecond 
tithes in the law of N.xviii, supposed to be 
laid down by Jehoveh a Unr Bumttaa iHre< 
viously ; 

(iv) Not a word is said in D.zvliL8,4, of 
the tithe qf the Afd tithe forming any portion 
of the Inconw of the Priests, as commanded 

In N.xvili.28. 

653. D.xiii.12-16. 

* If thou shalt hear say in one of thy 
cities, which Jehovah thy God hath given 

thee to dwoll thoro. sayinp. Certain men. 
Children of Belial, are gone out from among 



i-xin.i8. 

you, and have withdrawn the fnliabltiintB of 

tlu'irrity, sayin?. Lot n> pn and prrve other 
jrods, which yo have not known ; Then shalt 
thou enquire, and make search, and ask dili- 
gently ; and bdiold, if It be troth, and the 
thing certain, that andi aiNmiinatfcm ta 
wrought among you, thou shalt surely smite 
the inhabitants of that city with the e<]ge of 
the sword, destroying it utterly, and all that 
is therein, and the cattle theoreof, with the 
edge of the award. And tium dudt gather 
all the spoil of it into the midst of the street 
thereof, and shalt bum witli fire the city, and 
all the F]X)il thereof, every whit, for .T« liovah 
thy Ood ; and it shall be an heap for ever ; it 
shall not be bnllt again.* 

6(4. SooTT zemsrks on this passage 
thus:— 

Many distinctions have 1)660 made, both 
by Jcw-Lsh and Christian espoattors, to al)ate 
the severity of this law : bnt the text gives 
no cotintenance to any of them. It should 
not. Indeed, be supposed that I3w crime was 
charged on the city, unless a majority of 
the inhabitants concurred in it, or that any 
individuals, who had entirdy escaped the 
general contagion, might not separate from 
their guilty neighbours ; and, perhaps, space 
might on some occasions be allowed for 
repentance. The destruction of the spoil 
would evince that the prosecution and exe- 
cution were not tiie effect of avarice, bnt of 
zeal for tlie hononr of Ocd and religion ; and 
nothing can be conceived more siiite<l to re- 
strain the people from idolatry than this sta- 
tute. But toe never read (hat it was carried 
into execution, and have reason to think that 
this neglect waa a national sin, which haa- 
tencd the Babylonish Captivity. Had some 
niortified limbs been cut oif , the life of the 
state might lune bean prolimged. 

656. Such a law, it is plain, could 
never have been carried out in this 
legal form. How were they to put a 
city on its trial, for the offence in ques- 
tion, 80 as to give it an opportunity of 
clearixi^ itself of the charge? And whs 
every city to be destroyed, and utterly 
exterminated in this way, where, per- 
haps, tin unruly inob-4he minority— 
might have become for a time too 
strong for thebetter souls among thom? 
And were these, too, to be involved in 
the general ruin ? Por, as Scott says, 
the teact giTes no oonntenanoa to any 
abatement of the seven zigoni of tbe 
law. 

656. Probably, this law merely repre- 
sents the strong feeling of the Dentero- 
nomist upon the subject of idolatry. If 
it were possible, this is what he would 
have done to a city guilty of such 
abominations, which brought down the 
wrath of God upon Istaal; this is what 
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might very justly bo done to it ; this is 
what such, a city deserved in the ejes uf 
God and of all good mm. In this way 
lie aeeks to stir up a pious boRor of the 
accursed sin. And the text points to 
a time when sack guilt was prevalent. 

CHAPTER XL 
DEUT.xrr.l-29» 
657. B.xiT.3-~20. 

We have here a repetition of the 
animalis allowed and disallowed for 
Ibod, as in L.xi. The laws laid down 
are almost identitt], OXeept that the 

Deuteronomist — 

^i) Names the dean beasts, vA,6, 
wbieh the otbor writer does aat^ — 

(ii) Introduces among the biids some 
bird of prey, dayaK, t>.13, — 

(iii) Omits mention of the locusts, as 
allowed for food, and of eight imdean 
apimala^ named in Ihxi.29,30, where 
are teekoned together in the same cate- 
gory as 'creeping things,' the * weasel, 
?ni)use, tortoise^ ferret, chameleon, Ueard, 
maiij and mole^ 

668. Tbo animals whose names are 
italicised above, areidmtified by Hebrew 
scholars.while there may be doubts about 
the others. Perhaps, the Den tern nomist 
passes these over, because lu his more 
advanced time it was no longer neces- 
sary to forbid their being nsed as food. 

But, in fact, the command which is 
given in D.xiv.l9, — 

' Bveiy eveeping thing tbrt fMSk tmolean 
nnto you, they shall not be eaten,' — 
is durectiy at variauce with that in 
L.xi.21-23, where we read— 

*T!iesc yemajeKtyCC «ftE7<»ee|rfiig thing 
that flit-th,'— 

and four forms of the locust are 
named. 

659. Li IiJD.6,6, I).xiT.7, the conry 
andAar^ are spoken of as 'chewing the 
cud.' This, as Kxobel says, is a mis- 
take, which haa probably arisen from 
the fict of these animals moving their 
jaws when they eat, as if they w ere 
chewing the cud, 'when*^*^ to all out- 
ward appearance they seemed t.o tho 
ancientfi as ruminants/ On this point 
I may quote the authority of Brof. (>wbn, 
who says,— > 

* The Hare floos not chew ♦h-^ cud : it has 
not the Btomaoh of a rumiuaiii. 



6G0. For the following information 
alsu 1 am indebted to Mr. Babtlett, the 
superintendent of the Soyal Zoological 
Gardens* Iiondon* 

I have several harp? living in tho collec- 
tion ; and, having for some yeara card'ully 
studied these animals in every stage of their 
existence, in order, if possible, to obtain a 
cross between this animal and the rabbit, 
to wliich it is nearly allied, I have in con- 
sequeuco become well at^ualnted with its 
habit and structure, hoth external and in^ 
tcmal. My fre^^jiicnt examination of the 
btojnach ami intestines has con-vinced me 
that these animals liavo not the power to 
nuninate, aiui consequently that they *do 
not chew 1^ cod.' 

The Htniotnre of the stomach" of ru- 
minating uauiials ia remarkabk;, und well 
known to comparative anatomists. And 
this peculiar structure does not exist in any 
of the Order 'Bodentta,* to wMoh the hare 
belong^. 

But these animals possess very fleshy lips, 
and the muscles of tho mouth are largely 
developed. By theae meanA the parte are 
moved with gmk ease, end ate kept in 
almost constant motion ; and this, when 
noticed by persons whose knowledge of the 
subject is limited, might easily lead them to 
believe ttiat the animal was chewing. This 
has, donbtlen, led to tiie lalrtalm made bj 
the early writers. 

661. T>.xiv.22-27. 

* Thou shalt truly tithe all the increase of 
thy seed, that the field bringeth forth year 

by year. And thou .*haU eat before Jehovah 
thy (Jod, in the place which He shall clioost? 
to place His Name there, t/ie tithe of thy corn, 
thy wine, and of thine oil, and thejirsUinga qf 
My kerda and of thy flockt ; that thou mayest 
learn to fear Jehovah thy God always. And, 
if the way be too long for thee, so that thou 
art not able to carry it, or if the place be too 
far from thee, which Jehovah thy God shall 
ohoote to nt His Name Mbec^ when Jehovidi 
thy God hath blessed thcc, then shalt thou 
turn it into money, and bina up the money 
in thine hand, and shalt go unto the place 
wliioh Jehovah thy Qod shall choose. And 
Uioa dialt heetow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or'for wine, or for strong drink, or for what- 
soever thy soul desireth; and thou slialt eat 
there before Jehovah thy Qod, and Uwu shait 
nyoice, tlimt and thine keutOiotd, and the Levtte 
that is irithin thy gates ; thou shalt not forsake 
hiiu ; for he hatli no part nor inheritance with 

thDC' 

662. In this passage, the permission 
is given that, if the way was too long, 
the whole of the iithu and firstlings 
miglit be turned into money ; and iho 
person nrasb go np with his money in 
his hand, * to the pincn -which Jehovah 
shall choose,' and there buy mth the 
money — 

' What hi& soul lusteth after, oxen, sheep, 
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-wine, strong drink, wbateoever hi* soul 

and the good things thus provided were 
to be ' eaten before Jehovah ' by the 
man and liis houBehfdd, 

' The Levite thAt is wiChbi Vbj gitM thon 
ihalt not forsake him.' 

663. But BO such provision is made, 
ibr the eooTeznoo d i3b»fintHng8 into 
mimej, in N.xviii.l7» a law supposed to 

be givpii by Jehovah Himself onlj a 
few months previously, which says : — 

* The flretling of a oow, or the firstling of 
a sheep, or the firstling of a gcmt, thou shalt 
not ratoem; tli07 an holyi thoo 9la»lt^prinkh 
their blood mpon the Attar, and ihidt btim their 

fur an offering madt ilfjin, for a SlPeet 
feRVOur nnto Jehovah.' 

And, as before observed (650), all the 
meat of the iintlhigp was emetsly 
ffiven to the Priests by the law in 

K-x^-iti.lS, where we read, — 

* And the flesh of tbm shall be thine, as 
the wave>toMut and at the ylght flhoQlder aie 

tihine.' 

So, too, the fifhes (except a tenth of 
them which was to be given to the 
Pdeets) wesre expsreaely to be oomomed 
by the Levites, aecording to the law in 
N.xviii.25-32, where it is said, t;.31— 

* Ye (tbeZrailM} shall cat it «i everpplaei, 
]reaiid joDTliotieweUls; torltlByoarievranl 
for yoar Eervioe In the TalMniade of theCkxn- 

gregation.' 

664. Here, however, in D.xiv.22-27i 
it is ordered, in direct ocmtradiction to 
the above laws, — issued, according to 
thr* ^tovy, from the mouth of Jehovah 
Himself N.xviii. 8,20,25, only a few 
months previously, — ^tiiat the man who 
offers, and his family, and ' the Levite 
that is within his gates,' sliall msike a 
feast upon the produce of both the 
Priests* firstlings and the Levite^ tithes, 
al Jmitaiem, xii.6,17-19, ziT.22-27, 
ZT.19-23, whenaa the Leritea were 
to have eaten them at their homes *in 
evert/ place.* 

665. Scott, as we have seen (651), 
takes refuge in the notion of 'female 
tetUnga,' and a * seeond tithe.* 

These verses require a second tithe from the 
produce of the land, which, with that (4)pro> 
prlated for the maintcnanoa of tiw Jjmbm, 
amounted to a fifth part. 

This agrees with Josbphus, JntlY, 
viii.8 

Let there be taken ont of yonr fruits a 
tenth, besideB that which yoa have allotted 
togtvetotiieMiittiiilLpvilM. XUsyon 



may iiidcLd ^cM in thp country , but ic Ib to 
he. used in tliC'^^.' fra.^-to and L'a': lifiaHli that an 
to be celebrated in the hoijr cit^. 

But, if this be a second tithe, how is 
it, we repeat, that the DeutHrorjomist 
gives no iutimatiuu of thia lacl, and 
7nake8 na tnenikm wkeOever of the fitsi 
tithe, to be contributed for i^e support 
of the Levites? Nor, when summing 
up the income of the l-*rieats in D.xviii. 
1-5, does he take any account of the 
tenth qf the iUiu, whieh the^ were to 
receive from the Levites, K.xviii.25-32^ 
or mention anywhsKOthe tithe of ai<^ 
L.xxvii.32,33. 

666. The fact seems to Le, as we 
have intimated, that the Book of 
Deuteronomy only represents the state 
of ecclesiastical matters, whicli existed 
in the later days when that book was 
written. As already observed, the 
Priests ar^eaUed hythe later FrophelB^ 
as they are bv the Deuteronomist^ 
'Levitts,* simply. Jer.xxxiii.18,21,22, 
Ez.zliii.l9, xliv.10,15, zlv.5, zlviii.l3, 
or ' sons of Levi,' E8.xL46, Maliii.3, 
comp. ]lfol.ii4,8, — and never* sons of 
Aaron ; ' and so Jeroboam is censured, 
lK.xii.31. for making Priests of men, 
'which are not of the sons of Levi' 
The name of Aaron, in &ct, is but in- 
cidentally mentioned once by all the 
Prophets, Mic.vi.4 ; and Ezekiel calls 
the faiihfid Priests by the title • sons 
of ZMiokf xL46, xliiLli^, xiiv.io, xlviii. 
1 1, — not ' sons of Aanm.' 

667. It is probable^ indeed, that wo 
very greatly over-e<^timrite the rtumher 
and importance of the Priests in the 
time of the kings, taking for granted 
that they really enjoyed the privileges 
and dignities, which are assigned to them 
by the lawp of the Pentateuch. Yrt, if 
we carefully examine the more authentic 
history of the later kings, which we 
find in the Seeond Book of Kings, we 
shall pereeiye indications that theiY 
nimih(>r was bnt small and their in- 
fluence inconsiderable. In the days 
of Josiah there weru a chief Pneat,' 
some 'Priests of the seeond oxdet* and 
others who are called 'keepers of the 
door,' 2K.xxiii.4. These 'door-keppors' 
are expressly ealled 'Priests ' in 

9 ; and in the time of Jobiali's taon, 

Zedekiah, them wave only 'ftiests* 
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ministeriDg in the Temple, 2K.xxv.l8, 
viz. one 'chief Priest,' one 'second 
FriesV or ' Priest of the second order,' 
. as in 2Kzzm.4| and three 'kacpesaof 
the door.' 

668. This very office of 'door-keeper,* 
howerer, is so totally unlike any as- 
signed to the Priests in the earlier 
Books of the Pentateuch, that the 
question is naturally suggested whether 
these • Priests of the second order ' do 
not, in reality, correspond to the Levitts 
of those Books, from among whom, we 
should suppoee, these &r-keepers 
would be taken. At any rate, it is 
ejvsy to see how the Deuteronomist, if 
writing in these later days, would make 
no distinefcion bstween &e higher and 
lowsr eleigj, bat mild call them all 
"by one common nsme, 'Priesta* or 
•Levites.' How rerv little regard, 
indeed, was paid in tnose dars to the 
sank and antiiority of tiie Aiests, is 
shown by the fact that, when the Kng 
of Babylon carried Jehoiachin captive 
in the eighth year of his reign, we are 
told of his carrying with him — 

'all Jemaalem, and all the inlnces. and all 
the mighty men of valonr, and eU toe Oistta- 
men and gmiths,' 2K.zxiv.l4,-^ 

but not a word is said about the Frieita» 

Yet it i.s plain that some Priests were 
carried otf, since Jeremiah addresses 
them, Jer.xxix.1 ; and this ma^ partly 
aoooont inr thdr b^g only five in nnm- 
ber, as we have said, in Zedddah's 
time, shortly afterwjipds, 2K.xxv.l8. 

669. There is no indication, how- 
evar, that the/ were ever very much 
more nnmennis. It is eommon to sup- 
pose that there must have been always 
a lai^e body of I'riests and Levites in 
attendance at the Temple, because the 
size of the Temple, a^ well as that of 
tiie City itself in Solomon's time, ii very 
commonly over-estimated. As to the 
City, ' its circumft n nce^ 8aysBABTi.KTT, 
Walks ahout Jcrmalemy p.28, 'at the 
best never exceeded four miks ' ; and 
tkne Temples of Solomon* might hftve 



♦ Tlic Temple was 60 cubits lonp: and 20 
cnbitri wide, lK.vi.2; that ia, since a cubit = 
1.824 ft., its area wax 106 ft. by 36 ft. = 3,931 
aq. ft. That of the Church of St. Martin'a- 
in-tlw Tfetds is 197 ft 8 in. by 81 ft not in- 
cluding the Pteps niul portico, {Lib. of Ent. 
Mnowiedgtf EffjfpU Ant, tq./t. 



been placed on Uie ground now occupied 
by the Church of St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields in London. We cannot wonder 
that in Solomon's, as in David's, tims 
we read of only two Priests, 1 K.iv.4, 
(who had, doubtlesf, some attendants,) 
or that in Zedekiah's time the whole 
body of ecclesiastics employed at tiie 
Temfde was only fifft. Inc(eed, if two 
or three clergymen can discharge the 
duties of St. Martin's Church and 
Parish in London, two Priests and 
three door-keepers may vei^ wdl hsTS 
sufficed fn a Temi>le one-thizd as laige, 
and ibr a population so small as the 
ordinary population of Jerusalem must 
have been, (X>n8idering that, at its 
widest extent^ it was not two-thisds of 
a mile fimm tiie oentve to the dieun- 
ference.* 

670. It would seem, howerer. that 
even for this small body of Priests and 
Lerites the supplies of food were some- 
times deficient; and it is very probable 
that the 'tithes* and 'firstlings' never 
were duly contributed for their support, 
as the earlier laws of the Pentateuch 
direst Either theie laws in Leritieas 
and Knmbem had never been published 



* I take no acooant here of the data of the 

books of Chronicles, which we have Ken to be 
so very untruBtworthy, when unsupported by 
otlier cvi<len(.'c. Tims it is statwl that * ther« 
oame to David to Hebron, to turn the king- 
dom of Sanl to him,' 4,600 Levites and 3,700 
Priests of the eons of Aaron, ' and with them 
Zadok, a young man mighty of valour, and of 
his father's house twenty imd two captains,* 
lCh.xii.'i&-28. And yet, although David ^con- 
sulted with thecifitalnB of thousands and hnn- 
dreds, and with evrry londfr,' about bringing 
up the Ark, ICh.xiii.i, and gathered all IsraU 
togetlier' for the pur|>ose, v.->, incliuHng, of 
course, and above ajl, these 6,^00 Priests and 
Levites, be made use of tagmm to remove the 
Ark in the first instance ; and when, warned 
of bis fault by the death of Uzzah, ICh.xv. 
12,13, he 'gathoml all I^rai'l' again, r.-'t, and 
epedally * assembled the (3,700> sons of Aaron 
and the (4,e00) Levlte8,*«4,lltMflrtiidi solemn 
circurni^taiioc^s.for w momSDtOItt an occasion, 
only tiro i'ricj.t« and Hdi Levites are reported 
as answering to the call, r..'>-l(). 

We sliall have occasion hereafter to qon- 
rfder more (doedy the details of the Chroni« 
cler's narrntivf, uj'on trhich, in fuct, ninin^t; 
rests Uif notion that the laics of the J'lntatt uih 
were really carrieil out in Judah ln-fore the 
CaptM^* Bat not a liint is given in the 
mmn trmtworthy history, SELvf, of the pro- 
scnce of thoso Pri' -t^ and Levites on either 
ot the two oocaoious of removing the Ark. 
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extenavelj, vliieh is most likely, or, 
if known to many among tlie people, 

they were not reg^arded as having any 
special authority, human or dninp. And 
so the Priests and Levites appear to 
BaTB fared bnt badly, like dergy in 
a colonial dioease npon a ^nntary 

671. Having no Levitical cities nor 
pasture-lands, but living for the most 
part in a dependent condition, scat- 
tered about the land, ' in the gates' 
of others, — having no reguhir, abund- 
ant, supply from tithes, tiret-fniits, or 
firstlings, but deriving tiieirsluptenaace 
almost entirely from the casaal offer- 
ings and sacrifices, which pious persons 
brought to the Temple, — they seem, 
imder the later kings, to have been 
often in real distress n>r the very neces- 
saries of life. It is reasonable to beliove 
that, in the time of David and Solo- 
mon, a portion of the royal revenues 
was appUed directlr to the support of 
BiTine WaEab^ AvenSanlbad such 
a revenue, as we may gather from the 
languafre used in lS.viii.l5, — 

* he v^iii uike the tenth of your seed, and of 
3'oar vine} anls, and tflm to his eonuchs and 
to his servants ;' — 

though these words were, no doubt^ 
written at a mndi later date, perhaps 
in the days of Solomon, and may ex- 
press, rather, the practice of that time. 

672. But under the later kings — at 

all events, in the record of the Chronicler 

— -we have unmistakable indications of 

the poverty of the Priests. We find 

such indications in the disorderly and 

impoverished state, in which the Temple 

itself was found in the days of Heu* 

kiah« at the end of the idolatrous reign 

of his father Ahaz: — 

' They have shat up the doon of the porch, 
and put out the lsni)M, and have not burnt 

incense nor ofTerpd biirnt-ofFering? In the holy 

place unto the God of Jsriu'l And the 

Priests went into the inner p;\rt of the House 
of Jehovah to cleanse it, and brought out all 
the uncleanness that they found in the Temple 
of Jelioviih into the court of the Hou.se ol Je- 
hu vali. And tite Levitus* took it, to carry it 



• These • Levites ' only appear In the Chroni- 
der's nanati^'e, (see note pBeoedlng,) as dis- 
tlngidshed sharply from we'Prlctts.* It is 
prob^le that, in the time of ITezekiiih. ' the 
Priests the Lcvitcs' — not, perhaps, the Chit/ 
f^rierti bat one or more * Frietts of the so- 



out abroad into tfaeteookKUron.* Sdhzzlz. 

7,16. 

Ahaz himself, the Chronicler tells 
US, had ' shut up ' the Temple, 2Ch. 
zzTiiL24, whieh he eoidd hsrdly have 
done, if the I^evites had been an im- 
pnrtnnt and influontial hody. At all 
events, their receipts from tithes, &c., 
must, according to this account, have 
heen very smau in his reign. 

673. Moreover, we are told that 

Hezekiah ordered afresh the courses of 

the Priests and Levites, and provided 

for their maintenance, by enjoining 

that tithes and flrstfroits should be 

brought in, and they were Inoaght in 

abundantly *in heaps.* 

' Then Hezddah questioned with the Priests 
and Levites coneerning the heaps. Ami Aza- 
riah, the chief Piieefc ot the House of Zadok, 
answered him and Mdd, Sbteg M« p«opU beytm 
to bring the offerin'^^ intn fhf House o f Jchotah. 
u>e hai>e /tad enough to eat, and have left plenty. 
SCIkzzii.9,10* 

It would seem from the above Ihal^ 

before the order in question was issued, 
the Priests and Levites had not enough 
to eat And this is the testimony of 
the Chronicler, whose tendency to 
magnify the office and position of the 
Priesthood and Levitical body ia evi- 
dent throtighout his narrative. 

674. Bnt the numerous passages in 
Denteronomy» which include the Levite 
with the poor and destitute, with * the 
widow, tlip fatherless, and the stranger,* 
furnish far more satisfactory evidence 
of the geneamlly needy condition of the 
ecclesiastical body in the time of tho 
later kings, supposing, as we may now 
do, (with the evidence which we have 
had aUwdy before us, and which we 
shall find still fhrther confirmed as we 
proceed,) that this Book wa*? written 
about the time of Josiah. This being 
the case, it can scarcely be doubled 
that the laws which we are now- 
considering, D.ziLl7-19, xiv.22-27, 
were intended to secure some better 
provision for the support of this ne« 
oessitoiuprifsthood. 

67d. The originsl tithe-system, as 



oond order/— had actually the duty of ' carry« 
ing out ' in person the nCnae of the sacrifices 
(Dtil otiier rubbish uf theTemple,*into a clean 
place without the (camp) dty's' abroad into 
the tarook KIdroii.* Sse fart I^oIUt. 
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laid down in the book of LeTiticns, 
was eA^dtnitly no longer effective, if, 

in lerd, it was ever at any time fully 
put into optTation, which seems very 
doubtful. Here, however, it would 
seem, an attempt ia made to ezdumge 
it for one much more likely to \» popu- 
lar and practi'^i^lly effective ; since 
the titb.es on this system were to be 
consumed in feasting by the tithe- 
payer and his family, the poor Levite 
* within their gates ' being included 
only as a guest. It is evident that 
any single wealthy farmer, who made 
it a religiona duty to obey Bneb a law 
as this, when promnlgated under the 
combined influence of priestly, pro- 
phetical, and royal authority, would be 
likely to bring many firstlings of his 
cattle and sheep annually, far more 
than he himself and his family could 
consume in feasting. Thus the eccle- 
siastics of the Temple would have a 
reasonable probability of skaHnff, at 
alleventi^in tlie enjoyment of these 
good things; though, according to the 
T^evitical Law, they had a rigiU to the 
whole. 

676. DjdT.28,29. 

' A t the end of three yc^rs thou shfilt bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase the game 
year, and shalt lay it up within ^7 gntoe. 

And tlie Levitf^. because he hath no part nor 
inheritiiiice with thee, and t)ie straiij^er, iind 
the fatherless, and the widow, which are 
within thy gates, shall come and shall eat 
and be sadsfied; that Jehovah iliv God may 
bless thee in all the work of thine hand 
which thou doest.' 

800TT maintains hece also the notion 
of a 'second' tithes and qnotes ftom 

Mbdb as follows ! — 

Two yeara together they paid the LemUs' 
titbe and the festival tithe. But in the third 
year they paid the Levitt^ tithe and the poor 
man's tithe, that is, what was wont In other 
years to be spent in f ting, [and which was 
now to be spent on the poor at home], 

JosBPHus, ,^;2^.IV.viii.22 explains the 

matter by a third tithe, to be paid in 

the third year, and intvodaees Moses 

as saying : — 

Besides these two tithes, which I have al- 
ready said you are to pay every year, the one 
for the Levitee, the other for the festlTals, 
yoD are to bring every third year a tithe to 
be distributed to those fliab WSQ^ to widows 
also, and to orphans. 

^77. But both these explanations of 
Ihe difficulty axe at onoe sal aaide by 



the fact that, if the tithe named in 
D.xill7,18,xiv.22-27, be the • second ' 
tithe, and that in D.xiv.28.29, the 
' third ' tithe, both of which were to be 
shared by tiie Levite with others, then 
in all the Book of Denteronomy no 
mention whatever is made of the 
' first ' tithe, which belonged wholly to 
the Levites. 

678. Those, however, who speak of 
a 'second* axd * thixd ' tithe, merely 
assume that the * first ' or Levites' tithe 
was actually paid, because it was en- 
joined in I^.x\'iii.20-24. But there ia 
not a traee of any snch payment har* 
ing been made throughout the whole 
history of the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings ; and in the books of Chro- 
nicles, as we have seen, there are distinct 
indications of the contrary. Noria a 
single word said about this Levites* 
tithe throughout the whole Book of 
Deuteronomy, — not in xviiLS, where 
the |>rovision for the Levites out of the 
sacnflces is mentioDed,— » 

' thoy shall have like portions to eat, beside 
that which oometh of the sale ot his patri* 

still leas In ztv.28, where it is ex- 
pressly commanded that ' the Levite,' as 
well as 'the stranger, and the feither- 
less, and the widow,' shall ' come and 
eat ' of fhis ' poor man's tithe * — hamg 
already, it is supposed, received their 
own full tithe, 'the Levites' tithe,' that 
year — 'and be satisfied.' 

679. There can be little doubt that 
one and the same tithe ia meant through- 
out, — that which in N.xviii is ordered 
to be given wholly to the Levites, as 
the firstlings were to be given to the 
Priests. And, it seems probable that 
the Deuteronomist, — though he had en- 
joined in xii.17,18, xiv.22-27, that the 
annual tithe and the firstlings should be 
spent in feasting at Jerusalem, witli 
the view (675) of securing in this way, 
for the Pnests and Levites, some share, 
at least, in those good things, which ought 
to have been given wholly to them, but 
which in his own time, at all eventa^ were 
not so given, — yet was not very sBi^itiine 
even of this modification of the original 
direetion being generally obeyed. Hence, 
it mav be, he has introduced this addi- 
tional provision for the third year*j9 
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tiihe to be eaten at home, exp^ting, 
perhaps tiiat this mode of disposing 
•f th* tithe mnild be more popular, 
and more likely to be obeerred, than 
the more strict one of taking it np to 
Jerusalem. This command, at all events, 
might be pretty generally obeyed, if the 
eihtr was diangarded. 

680. This view of the case seems 
mther confirm f»d by thp fact, that this 
'third year's tithe ' is most insisted on 
by the Denteronomirti both hsro, xiv. 
82» and in xxvi.l2, wbere the * third 
year ' itself is called the * yearof tithing.' 
It woiilfi eeem that enrh. pious per- 
son, who might be disposed to cany 
out tUe fanr, -wbs to be left at Ubeity 
toiedKm his third year as be pleased. 
Knobbl, indeed, suggests that these 
triennial tith PS were meant to fall due 
in the third and sixth ^ears after each 
Sabbatical year. But, if this bad b«en 
intended, it is reasonable to believe 
that somp mc\i definition of this * third ' 
year would have been made in the text. 
In fact^ in that case, the writer would, 
meet probably, have mentioned expli- 
citly ooth the 'third* and 'sixth* years. 

681. It mnr, indeed, be thought that 
this ' third year's tithe ' was meant to 
be given wholly/ to the poor, since it is 
not ezprcesly eaid h&n, as in ziil8, 
that the householder and bia ikmily 
were to feast upon them as well as the 
Levite, &c. But the language used 
with reference to this same tithe in 
,szn.l8,li, aeeme to imply that tbe 
glTer me expected to partake of them 
Sinuielf^ — and if so, then, of course, 
in common with the members of his 
family, — but only on proper occasions of 
ftstinty, not tot nnlawfu or nnbeoom- 
ingnaea: ainoe be ia made to aay, — 

•I Tiavf ( onsumed (B.V. 'bronglit a.vay') 
tho h^owed things out of mine house, aiui 
also have given them unto the Levite, &c, ; 
I have not eaten thereof in my mooming, 
neither have I consumed ^.V. ' taken awajr^) 
ofDglit fhomof ftnr tiie dean.* 

It would amely have been said, ' I 
have not consumed oughtthereof at aU, 
for any purpose,' if it had been in- 
tended that the tithe should be given 
whoUy away. 

682. In Am.iv.4,5, we read: — 

* Come to Bethel, and transgress ; at Gilgal 
multiply transgression ; and bnng your saoi- 



fices every moniing, yctur tithes a/Ur thret 
'jcars ; and offer a sacrifice of thanksgivings 
with leaven, and proclaim and publish the 
fl r ae -e l BBrlpgs; for tlite HkeHi yon, O ye dill- 
dren of Israd, daith Jehovah Klohim.' 

These words appear to have been 

addressed ironically to the people of 

the Ten Tribes, who are repiesented aa 

subatitn^ng outward obeerfanoea— «ad 

these, perhaps, idolatrous— for purity 
of heart and life. It in difheult, how- 
ever, to see what is exactly meant by 
the expression, ' your litfaea after three 
years.' The LXX has *yoor titbeato 
the three-days* feast.' But, at any rate, 
they cannot imply that th« command 
for the triennial tithe in D.xiv.2S waa 
actnaUj carried out in kingdom of 
larael, — (wbteh, indeed, under any ens 
cumstances, could harf!!y have been 
expected,) — since D.xiv.28 expressly 
enjoins that the thirdyear's tithe should 
be fisaated on at kome, 'within thy 
gates,' whcaeaa here the tttfaee, what- 
ever they may be, are taken to the 
paerpd place, Bethel or GilgaL 

663. If the transli^oD of the English 
Veiaion ia eorreel^ we might suppose 
that, among the Ten Tribes, tithea wave 
really paid at this timp vrith ?ome 
readiness, once in three years, perhaps 
fur the support of the Priesthood which 
Jwoboam nad appointed, and perhapa 
by bia order or anggestion. And tlua 
might also be held to imply that in 
the immediately foregoing time of Solo- 
mon the annual tithe-system, enjoined 
in the book of NamberSk and, aa we 
believe, first laid down in tiiat reign, 
with a view to the maintenance of the 
Priests in attendance at the new-built 
Temple, was really carried out to some 
extent. Thia example may haTo beat 
copied by Jeroboam mr the maiittenanee 
of his own Priesthood, thongh he modi- 
tied it to a triennial tithe; and from 
this modification may even have been 
derived the idea of the later law of the 
Denteronomist in xiv. 2^. 

684. In the story of Tobit, indeed, 
we have a full account of first, mcond, 
and third tithes, every year, and of 
other duea being pud in the moat ie> 
gular manner, and of the Feasts being 
regularly kept, and of his going up to 
Jerusalem to keep them, before the 
captiritgr of the Ten Tribea. 
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' Xow all the tribes which tosrcthf r rc- 
Tolted, and the bouse of my father 2^epchali, 
nerilloed unto the heifer Stal. But I alone 
went oftm [why not alirmjs. as the f :r.v 
joinod, E.xxiii.lT. xxxiv.".':; ?] to Jcni>»Ui la at 
the Feasts, as it was ordaiiKAl unto nil the 
people of Israel by an everlastijig decree, 
bMiing fhe fint-fndtt and teniha of ln> 
creiwe, with that which wfi^- first shorn ; and 
them gave I at the altar to the Priesta tlie 
tons of Aaron. The first tenth of all increase 
I gsro to theM4w<i^^anMH who ministered at 
JeniMiHaB ; lUtB eomnuuid In N^xvULtl nyg 
it should be frivon to the f^vitfs ;] another 
tenth part I sold away, and went and Fp<-nt 
it every year at Jerusalem, and the third [ 
gWe unto them to whom it was meet.' 1.5,8. 

686. But tlie story of Tobit is noto- 
lioualy a mere fiction, written long after 
the daptiTity. The above statement, 
however, accords with the well-known 
fact that, aftrr the return from the 
Babylonish Captivity, preat efforts were 
made to carry out more strictly the 
hnra of tho Pentateuch-- those of the 
eodier books, as well as those of Deuter- 
onomy. The difficulty, whicli we Imve 
been considering, about the tithes, was 
probably then perceived, and, perhaps, 
hj some pious persons obviated in the 
wiy described by Tobit. But, as we 
havi-' noted above, the law gave the 
tithes to tlh^ jA vitts, not to the Priests 
' the ijons of Aaron.* 

686. BuffiK, while maintaining that 
the Law in N.xnii is genuine Mosaical, 
'^ites with reference to the law in Deu- 
teronomy as follows, ^.215 : — 

No one, upon an tuprojudlccd comparison 
of thMe two laws, can mtotake tho fact, that 

they varv mnch from one another, as reganls 
both their contents and character. In the 
last, strictly speakinj;^, no mention whatever 
is made of a special legal provision by way 
of tax for the hmefit of the Levite^i, but 
cnly of a frec-wlU net of iK'nevolcnce, whioh 
the Israelites are required to show to tho 
landle^ Levites, jtii^t as to other needy jK'r- 
sous. Henoe they are placed in one und the 
iatne Tank with the other destitute people, 
and their whole position is cntlri'Iy ehaiiirfL 
That iIuM:s himself, with rei'erenee to tlio 
maintenance of the Levites, ptmuld have de- 
UTered two lawa, ao different from each other 
aa is th^ whHDilo character [itWtin the apace of 
a f'lt month*], cannot well be bi-'Iicved. e-|)e- 
< ially as the former law, jujst as much ik> the 
latter, refers to the time when the tribe.s of 
Israel would find themaelTOS in poaaession of 
tftdr promleed land. We cannot but aasnme 
that, if the one law Is Morale, the other be- 
longs to a hiU'T time. And here there can 
be no doubt that the law in Numbers is the 
original, which alw has all the character of 
aliocaiclaw. On fbe other band, in Denter- 
enomj, we pfohabtj p oi aeis It in a fonn, to 



whicli it was chanpod in a later time, — pro- 
bably at a time when the original law, with 
KO many other Mosaic directions, hod long 
et ;ij;i>l to be folio wctl, and when th«» rela- 
tions al>o haxl K) .«<'ttle<l themselves, that no 
more hope could Ix; entertained tliat they 
ever would again be followed. Then, pro- 
bably, it waa aobght In this way, at all 
event*, to awaken the cf Tt-ymK-inn of the 
Israelites for the, perhapii, in part, very 
neoeasitoiis Levites. 

CHAPTER XII, 

DKDT.XV.1-XTL22. 

687. D.xv.1-11. 

The Deuteronomist here eiyoins that 
every seventh year shall be a 'year 
of release," or remission of debts, with 
reference, perhaps, as most commenta- 
tors .suppose, to the Sabbatical Year ; 
though, if ho really meant and ex- 
pected that this law should be praeti" 
cally carried out in the Sabbatical Year, 
it is reasonable to believe, as before ob- 
served (680), that he would have more 
strictly defined the meaning of the ex- 
piesston * at the end of seven yean.' 

688. It may be that the writer, ever 
tender-hearted and considerate for the 
poor and needy among his countrymen, 
(as is shown by such a multitude of 
passages throughout this Book,) has 
availed himself of one of the older laws 
about the Sabbatical Year, E.xxiii.ll. 
L.xxv.1-7, (in neither of which pas- 
sagos, however, let it be noted, is a 
single word said about releasing debts,) 
to recommend compa.s.'sion to creditors, 
and suggest to them tlio duty of re- 
mitting debts, which pressed heavily 
upon their debtors. He may have con> 
nected this duty with that portion of 
the ulder (bjounient, wliioh in.stitutcd 
the Sul'batieal Year, (.seekiiif: in this 
way to gain, as it were, the authority of 
Moses for such remission, after a debt 
had been long due,) even if the practice 
iif o//.sf'rt'i/u/ the Sahhatical Year itscJf 
imd altogether cias' d, or, porhfips, had 
never even been practised at any time 
in Israel. 

680. For, in the whole history of the 
Hebrew people, there is no sign of this 
law (»f observing the Sabljatical Year 
liaviiig been ever once obeyed. Kather, 
there IS a passage, 2Chjcxxvi.21, which 
would tend to prove the oontraiy, where 
it is said that — 
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•fhe Umd enjoyed her Sabbathf, for, as 
as Bhe lay desoiate, she kept Sabbath,' — 

the reference being plainly to the ex- 
pressions in L.xxv'i.34,43. So in his 
note on 2K.xix.29, Scson wmsAB i — 

The (lova^trttion-! of the Assvrian- had, pro- 
bably, preventwi the land from being eown 
that year ; and the next is suppomi to have 
been the Snbli.iti( al Year ; though thU w tfie 
only utUmation, m all the history of Israel, that 
any regard wu paid to thai institution. 

The passafre referred to by Scott, 
2K.xix.29, is this: — 

' And this shall be a Bipm rmto thee : Ye 
shaJl eat this year swch thiii^'- as prow of 
themselves, and in the second year that 
which B|»tBgeth of the mme. and in the 
third yenr ^nw re, nnd renp. and plant Tine- 
yards, and QAi tuu fruitti thereof.' 

It is efidentlv a mere coqjectare 
that referenee is here made to the Sab- 

])ati( al Year, without any supporting 

ground for it. 

690. D.XV. 12-18. 

This is very nearly a repetition of 
the law in Ejcxi.2-6, with the excep- 
tion that the Deutpronomist— 

(i) Names the Hebrew wrtit^-servant, 
m well as the Tnan-servant^— 

(ii) Commands that some means of 
susbenanco shall be giyen to the bond- 
man set free, — 

(iii ) Is silent about the oixr of the 
servant, who wished to remiiiu with 
his master, being bored through with 
an awl in the presence of the Judges. 

The faf't may be that the 'oar-bor- 
ing,' whioli may have mntr»d the earlier 
and more biirbarous age, in which the 
origbal law in E.xxi.6 was, most pro- 
bably, laid down, may have been wholly 
out of plafc in tlit^ time of the later 
Icinpps. And, though tlie I)» uteronomist 
repeats the ancient law, it is more for 
the pur|>096 of enjoining such a release 
of bondservants, than with a view of 
this obsolete practice being revived. 

691. In Jer.xxxiv.8-22 we have an 

account given how king Zedekiah — 

'had made a covenant with all tin- |«^iplo 
which were at JcruHAlom to proclaim liberty 
nnto them, that every man should let his 

TiKui-^.Tvaiif. mill inrrv man his niaid-rrvaiit, 
being a Hebrew or liebrewesB, go free— that 
none shoulrl serve hunsdf of thein, to Wit, of 

A Jew l>rotlH-r.* 

AeeordingSy, we are told, they did so 
release them, but afterwards — 
' tnnie*!, and cansed the servants, whom they 
had let go froe» to i^um, and broaght them 
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into lalgectlon for sorvsnts and for hand* 

maids.* 

Then Jeremiah prophesies^ «. 13-17 : 
• Thns Mdth Jehovah, the God of Tsraef : I 

made a covenant with your fathers in the 
day that I bronght them out of ttie land of 
Egypt, oat of the boose of ix>ndiiien» nylag, 
At the end of aercB yean lefc/e go every num 
his brother an Hebrew, wUcn hath been mid 
unto thee, and, wlien he liath servetl thee jdx 
years, thou simlt let him go freo from thee: 
but your fathers hearkened not onto me, 
Tu ither inclined their far. And yo were now 
turue»l. and had dnne ritrlit in my si^ht, in 
proclniiniiiiz lilxrty i-vory man to his neigh- 
bour ; and ye had mode a cov^aat l>efore iiie 
in the Hoose wliich is called by my Name. 
But yc turned and polluted my Name, art l 
cauflotl every man his servant, and QYcry man 
his handmaid, wlioni lie hiwl s*.'t at lifx/rty ai 
their pleasure, to rctora, and brought them 
Into subjection, to be onto yon for servants 
and for handmaid?. Therofore thus saith Jp- 
hovah. Ye have not Ju'ttrkeued unt« me in 
proclaiming liber: > . every man to his brother, 
and every man to his neighbour. Behold, I 
pToolHim a liberty to you, salth tftStneertii, to 
the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine; 
and I will make you to be removed to all the 
IdDgdomsof the earth.' 

692. Upon the aboTO passage we 

may remark as follows : — 

(i) It is plain that, neither before 
nor after the time here referred to, was 
it the practice to numumit their Hebrew 
slaves in the seventh year. And, con- 
sequently, this passage, as far a«5 it 
goes, shows that the command in ques- 
tion was not obeyed, even m Jud:di, — 
ranch less in Israel. 

(ii) The king and princes seem to 
have had pomo Btronp infltif^nce brought 
to boar upon thfiii, j)robably, l>y iho 
urgent represeiitatioiis of Jeremiah 
himself, and appear at first to hsTO 
complied with the injonctton, sitfaer 
regarding it as Divine, or perhaps only 
as a proper and humane institution. 

(iii) For some reason they afterwards 
changed their minds, and made no 
scruple of retracing their stops, either 
because they had bwome satisfied, in 
the interim, that tlio law in question 
was not of Divine origin, or becau/»o 
more selfish motives prevailed over 
their religion and humanity, 

(iv) The Prophet, in t!ie pa«'?ago 
before us, refers — not to the older law 
inE.xxi.2, but — ^fothe later Deuterono* 
mistic version of it, D.xv.l2, as appears 
by his quoting from it three expres- 
sions : — 
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(!) ' be sr.ld untA the©,* 
' If thou Klmlt buy ' ; 

(ii) 'and he shall serve thoe six years,* in- 
stead of £.xxi.2y * six yean ah&U he mm' ; 

{ill) 'wand tiion diait lefe lilm go fM fM 
thee,' instead of B.xxLS» dull go out free 
for nothing.* 

693. Hence it can scarcely be doubted 
timt Jeremiah had been setting before 
the king and princes the language of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, then re- 
cently found in the Temple in the <l;iys 
of Zedekiali's father J osiah, and wnUcu, 
it may be, with the full c(^ni«ance, if 
not by the hand, of Jeremiah himself, 
au<l that this v,iis the influence, which 
lip liad brought to bear for a time upon 
them, whether they believed in the 
DiTine authority of that Book or not. 

694. In fiict, thia prophecy of Jere- 
miah was uttorcd about b.c. 595, in 
Zfxiekiali's time, Jcr.xxxiv.8. And the 
Book of Deuteronomy, as we suppose, 
WBB first publicly produced and acted 
on by the whole people in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah, b.c. 024, about thirty 
years before ; and, therefore, it might 
very well be referred to by the pro- 
phet as a irell-lEnown docnment. It is 
noticeable that Zedekiah and his princes 
and peopL- made at first a .«;olemn 
eovenaiil to carry out this coniina?:'! to 
release their servants, as if muvfd lo 
it by some appeal of the Prophet, re- 
presenting it as having issued from 
Jehovah Himself, — which, no (h>uljt. as 
H conunand foundM upon the principh-s 
of iiumauity and broliierly kindueiis, 
he himself beUeved it virtually did. 
But, afterwaida, — 

* they tnmed, ancl rnnf:o1 tho crrvanta and 
the handmaids, whom they hvA let ssa free, 
to return, and brought them into mibjectioil 
for Bervaots and for handmai'Js,"— 

as if they had begun to doubt the Divine 
authority of this injunction. 
696. i>.ZT.19-23. 

Here, ap^aln, as in (650), the firstling 
males of the herd and of tlio flock are 
to be feasted on by the offerer and his 
household, instead of their flesh being 
given to the Priest 

696. I).XTi. 

In this chapter the regular obser- 
vance of the three great Feasts is en- 
joined, the addition being now made 

for the fiist time^ — 
*Tliiea tbnisajrear d»U sU fby nudei 
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pear T^forc Jehovah thjGod l»a» jlSMMMell 

he shall chooM,' v. 16. 

According to the orig^al commandt 

the Passover sacrifice was always to be 
a * laml) ' or a ' kid/ £jEii.3,2l ; whereas 

hei-e we read, v.2. — 

• Thou Shalt therefore Bacrifloe the Passover 
unto Jehovah thy God of the liook ami of the 
herd, in tbo place which Jebovah shall choose 
to plaoe His Kame there.* 

And so writes Dr. WCavl, JSniiRf> 

nation^ &c.p.BO: 

If the iRr.irlites had not lamhs ononph. they 
ooald take ; and, if both iaiit'<U we k-.-u-n 
from D.xvi.'J that even o.r<n nii^'ht Lh? ii.^e*!. 
From 2Ch.xxx.24, xxxt.7, it wpeais that in 
the Passover of HeeeUah and Joaiah boUocke 
were actnallly emptojed as wdl as lambe and 
kids. 

If so, there was certainly a depar- 
ture in these later days from the law 
laid down in E.xii.1— 10, 
697. D.xvi.7. 

• And thou shalt roa-it and eat it in the 
place which Jehovah thy God shall chooae; 
and thon shnit torn in wb mominf, and go 

unto thy tents.' 

Upon this RiBHH observes, : — 

That the writer is here speaking' of the 
momiug following the night in which the 
Paiflovcr was to be eaten,— that Is, of the 
momintr of the flft<M nth day.— is plain from 
the context. Hut. tliat he lu-n,' allows tlutso. 
who had come from other t<i\vii-< to Jcrii- 
ealem for the festival, to go away home on 
the morning of the fifteenth, is unpoodhle, 
since then there could not be held the 
'^iemn ai5*»embly,' r.8, on the jseventh day. 
We can only therefore n.-sume that the Paa> 
chal lamb was alanghtered at the Temple,-" 
(and what c9m oonid have been sprinkled wltb 
the hlofxl, except the Altar, if it was slain at 
all at JtiinsiiU in V tx)mp. 2Ch.xxxv.ll) — and 
eaten in the fore-court of it, and that the 
writer in the above words allows every one 
to retmrn in the morning firam the Xtanpl^ 
cocrt . to the ho-^I in JeruBalomln whiid&llB 
wa.s livinc: during the feast. 

Gi<b. The above seems to be the true 
explanation of the passage ; and in 
this very way, probably, the famous 
Passover in Josiah's time was actually 
carried out. This, of course, excludes 
the notion of so many sheep and cattle 
having been kiUed, and coolced, and 
eaten, in the Temple-court on this occa- 
sion, as the Chronicler states, v/'c. 37,600 
lambs and kids, and 3,800 oxen, 2Ch. 
xxxv.7,8,9, — which we have shown 
( 1 48-153) to be impossible. The more 
trustworthy histortan-^perha^s, Jere- 
niiali himself — says nothinp:of allthese^ 
but merely writes, 2K.xiiii.22 — 
q2 
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' Burelj there wm not boldea sach a Va^^s- i 
over, fnin the dsys of the Jndon that j uriged i 
Israel, nor in all the days of the Kings of 
Israel, nor o( the Kings of Judah, but in 
the eighteenth year of King Jodah, wherein 
tliiBFaflK>Ter wee taoldaD to Jdmab in Jera- 
Mlem.' 

The Deuteronomurt also, as we have 
said (519), makes no mention what- 
ever of the ' Feast of Trumpets' and 
* Great Day of Atonement,' the celebra- 
tion of vmch IB enforced in Lxxiii as 
golemnly ftfl that of the three Great 
TeMte. 

CHAfXEB Xm, 

l>BCT.Xml"20« 

699. I).xTii.2-7. 

* If there ho found among you . . . man 
or woman, tliiit hatli wrought wickedness in 
the flight of Jehovah tliy God, in trauBgrcss- 
ing His Covenant^ and bath gone and aerved 
ettwr gods, Ud worshipped them, eUter the 
8nn, or Moon, or any of the Host of Heaven, 
. . . then shalt thou bring forUi that man or 
that woman, . . . and shalt stone them with 
stoneB, till thnr die. ... So tboa duJt put 
the eril away from among you*' 

In this passage the Bentetonomlst 
again ezimaes strongly his abhorrence 
ofaU manner of idolatry, ruul especially, 
V.3, of the worship of ' the tixin, orMoou, 
or any of the Host of Heaven,' of the 
preWience of which, as we hare said 
(596), the first intimation, in the more 
authentic hi'^tory of the kings of Judah, 
is found in the rcigu of Josiaii's father, 
Hanasseh, 2E.zxL3,5. 

700. BjcvilS-ld. 

* If there arise a matter too hard for thee 
Ib jndgmoit, . . . then shalt thou arise, and 
get thee up into the place which Jehovah thy 

Coil nhall choose, and thou shiilt come unto 
the Pric.=:ts the Levites, and unto the Judge 
that shall bo in those days, and enquire, and 
they shall show thee the sentence of judg- 
ment. . . . And the man that will do pre- 
«niuptuouflly, and will not hearken unto the 
Priest ... or unto the Judge, even that 
SUU& shall die ; and thou shult put away the 
evil from Israel, and all thr pr njilp .shall hear 
and fear, and do no more pru^umptuou^y.' 

Kmrnmr, ji.ldO> is of opinion that 
we have here a referaice to the High 
Court of Judicature, said by the 

Chroniiier to have been established by 
Jehublxapiiat in Jerusalem, 2Chjux 

701. Assuming this view of the case 
to be true, the fact of Jclioshaphat 
having been thtjirat to establish such 



a Court would rather tend to phow that 
tht' law in DouteronoTny was not Mbsaie 
aud Divine, since Jehoshaphat'g act is 
spokra (tf as quite a norel one^ with- 
out any reference to this law. 

It seems doubtful, however, if there 
is really any retVreuce here to such an 
ecclesiastical Court, a^ that supposed 
to he described in 20kzix.6'll, or to 
any regular Court at all. The very 
lann^uHge which is here used by the 
Deuteronomist, — 

• Thou shalt come unto the Priests the Le- 
vites, and unto the Jud(je that shall !>*' in (lu)se 
day*; — ' the man that will not hearken unto 
the Priest that standeth to minister there be- 
fore Jehovah thy God, or unto the Judge' — 

is BO vague and uncertain, as rather to 
imply the contrary. 

702. It may be doubted also, perhaps, 
whether the CSironicler is here giving 
an account of some one particular Iligh 
Court of Judicature first established 
by Jehoshaphat» or whether his state- 
ments, so ftr as we can depend upon 
them, should be understood as saying 
more than tliat Jehoshaphat, like our 
Henry II, was traditionally famous as 
a judicial reformer. It is possible, 
indeed, that his wldeh means 
* Jehovah yurffl'fs,* may have some con- 
nection with this account of his judicial 
arranrrements. It may have hiid a real 
hibtorical connection with them in 
Jehoshaphat's lifetime ; or it may have 
given rise to the tradition of this kin^s 
having taken a lively interest in such 
matters ; or it may havp sugp:et;ted to 
the Ciironicler himself the probability 
of his having set the courts of justice 
in his time in active operation, as de* 
scribed in the narrative. 

703. Of couree, in the later days of 

the monarchy, and above all in the 

time of Josiah, who came to the throne 

at eight years of age, 2K.xxii.l, the 

chief and other principal Priests must 

have been persons of some consequence 

in Jt^rusalem, and would naturally be 

called to take a part in the decision 

of important causes, especially any 

connected with matters ecclesiasticaL 

And 80 in Dxix.l7,ld, we read, — 
*Theii hotii the men. between whom the 

controversy in, shall htuiid before Jeliovah, 
before the PricbU and the Judges, which 
shall be in those days ; and the Judgu diall 
make diligent inqoisitlon,' ibo. 
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If, however, reference is here sup- 
posed to be made to a regular Court, 
then it deserves to be noted (as a token 
that the -writer is not Moses himself) 
that the Court is not here introduced as 
one established by Mosps, only to bo 
called into operation hereafter, but is 
8et forth as already existing. 

704. It need hardly be said that the 

notion of referring all difficult matters 

to the Priests the Levites, — 

' by whose word shall every controveTBy and 
every itroke be tried/ D.xxi.5,— 

cotild never have arisen in the days 
of David nnd Solomon, or any of the 
more powenui kinM of Judah, who, 
we may be certain, decided themflelTes, 
as a Supreme Court, either in person 
or by their judicial offietrs, all anch 
questions. Thus we are told that 
jJavid 'executed judgment and jus- 
tice imto all people/ 2S.Tiii.l5; and 
Solomon prays for *an understand- 
ing heart,* that he may le al lo to 
* judge so great a people,' lK.iii.9. 
And, accordunglj, we have very soon 
an instance of his deciding personally 
in such a case between the two women, 
lK.iii.16-27 ; and it is added, t'.29,— 

'And all Israel heard of the jodgment, 
whJMi the King had judfired ; and ttuy feared 

the Kinc; for they saw thut the Wudom of 
Qod wail iu him to do judgment.' 

705. And this is confirmed when 
we observe the very snbordinate posi- 
tion which the principal Priests occupy 
in the list^ of the great officers of 
David and Solomon. Here, instead of 
finding — as we might expect from what 
we obserre in the Pentateuch and 
book of Joshun, (where Aaron always 
ranks ncj:t to Mosc8, and Eleazar to 
Joshua, or even before him, Jo.xiv.l,) 
— that the High PHest » named, as 
fiist in honour and highest in rank 
and dignity, nr^xt to the Kinp^, we have 
mentioned, first, the chief captain, 
Joal>— then the recorder, Jehoshaphat^ 
— tken the Priests^ Zadok and Amme- 
lech, — the scribe, Seraiah, — the captain 
of the guard, Benaiah, — and, last of 
all, it is added, 2S.viii.l6-18,— 

• And David's sons were ehi'f rulers* 
And we find the Priests in a still lower 

position in Solomon's time, lK.iv.1-6. 
7nG. It is r\lso very notic* al ln that 

the word translated ' chief rulers ' in 



2S.viii.l8 is in the original * Priests.' 
It stands distinctly *David*s sons [of 
the tribe of Judah] were FriesisJ The 
Hebrew word is the same as is need 
evciywhere else for Priest, Coherif — 
the same exaetly as that used for Aaron, 
Eleazar, or Phlnehas. So in 2S.zx.26 
we read, — 

* And Ira also, the Jairlte, was a Priat (B.y. 

'chief rnlcr*) about David.' 

And in the passage which has just 
been quoted from lK.iv.1-6, the word 
translated * chief officer' is properly th$ 
Cohen, * the Priest,* and that rendered 
'principal officer/ is Cohen, 'Priest.* 
When thus we observe that — not the 
sons of David alone, but — 'Ira, the 
J airite,' also, 2S.zz.26, and * Zabad, the 
son of Nathan,' lK.iT.5, are eadi de- 
signated by this name 'Cohen,' and 
that ' Azariah the son of Zadok' was 
• the Cohen ' in Solomon's days, lK.iv.2, 
it can scareelj be supposed that the 
Hebrew word is used exdusiTely of 
'Priests' in the ordinary sense, or 
that David's sons are called * Cohanim,' 
as some suppose, because he had em- 
powered them to exercise certam sacer- 
dotal functions. 

707. It is trne, no donht> that David 
and Solomon thern-olves did discharge 
Priestly functions on various occasions.' 
And tma is one of the numerous eri* 
deuces, wiiieh the history betrays, of 
the non-existence of the laws of the 
Pentateuch in their present form in 
their days, or, at all events, of their not 
being in operation, and so of their not 
being regarded in those days as 
authoritative and Divine. Put it is 
clear that the word ' Cohen ' was not 
used in those times, nor even in the 
yet later time when the above passages 
in Samuel and Kinga were written, ex* 
clusively with reference to religion. 
The very fact that it conld be employed 
thus freely of layvun, shows that the 
more restricted use of the .word, whidi 
afterwards prevailed, when the Priestly 
office became more dignified, had not 
yet come into vof^ue. It would he 
strange that a word, alreadi/ ^xclusitwlj/ 
appropriated to denote such a high 
sacred office, should be so lightly used 
of mere laymen. 

708. And, iu fkct^ we do not find 
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the word so used in the later ages of 
the Jewkh history. The Chionider, 
indeed, eajs, ICfajExvii.^,— - 

*Th« third captain r,f the host for the 
third month was Boiiaia^i, the sou of Je- 
hoiada, the chi^ frust, (lit. head CMOS, B.Y. 

mar^n, ' principal officer '),' 

It is impossible to say what he ex- 
actly means by this expression, whether 
that Beoaiih. or Jehoiada, yna * head 
Cdhen.' Bufc be probably has adopted 
the phrase from the pHssages just 
quoted, 2S.viii, iK.iv. At all events, 
he never uses it again ; and, instead of 
saying that the sons of David were 
'Cohuiiiii,' bo writes, lCh.xviii.I7, — 

* The aons o£ O Avid were at tbe taancl of the 

In other wortls, they were, probably, 
* CoQndlloza of State,' and Acariah the 
son of Zadok, ' the Cohen,' ma, perhaps, 
the *Pre^idpnt of the Council.' In 
course of time, as the Priestly office 
gained ground, more and more, in posi- 
tion and influence,— though not in 
wealth, — the word Cohen became re- 
stricted to those who were set apart 
for sacred offices, and had charge of 
the ministratione of the Sanetaanr — 
just as if in England the woid * Min- 
ister* should DO longer be used for 
'ministers of state,' but be restricted 
to ' ministers of religion.' 

*709. Djmil4.17. 

' When thou art come unto the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth tliw, and shalt pos- 
sess it, and shalt dwieU therein, and shalt say, 
I will set m king OTOT me, like as all the na- 
uonB tJiat axe atioat me, thou shalt in any 
wiao set him king over thee, \v)wm Jehovah 
thy God shall choose; one among thy 
brethren shalt thou aet Ung over thee ; thou 
mayest not aefe a stnomr over thee, which is 
not thy brother. But ne shall not mnltiply 
horses to himself, nor caoFC the p«)plo to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he bhuulU 
multiply horses ; forasmuch as Jehovah hath 
Mid onto you. Ye shell heuoefortb return no 
mere fhet way. Neitber «haU be multiply 
wives unto himself, that his heart turn not 
away, neither shall ho greatly multiply to 
Umnf silver and gold.' 

It is plain that this passage, which 

distinctly allowH the :ippointment of a 
king, and, indecil, av mid have been 
enough to haye nuyytstcd it, if the 
desire for one had not otherwise arisen, 

— which, so far from disapprovinf^of the 
introduction of the kingdom, rather pro- 
ui&t^s a spiicial blessing, and a perma- 



nent continuance of royalty, to any pious 
king and hie children,— eoold not have 
existed, as the declaration of the Divine 
Will, in the time of Samuel, or in the 
still later time of the author of the 
history of the election of the flrst king 
of IsraeL 

710. There we find Samuel chargin-; 
it upon the people as a great that 
thej iiud desired i% kmg, — 

'That ye may see that your wickedness is 

preat, which ye have done in the sipTit nf 
Jehovah, in asking for a king. . . . Ajil; 
the iK^^ple sjiid unto Samuel, Pray for thy 
servautt) unto Jehovah thy Ood, tliat we die 
not ; for we have added unto all our dni tUs 
evil to ask us a king.' IS.xii.17-19. 

Nay, Jehovah himaelf says to 
Samuel, IS.viii? — 

* They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected Me* tint X AouUl net Miga 

over them.' 

Throughout the whole narrative, not 
the leaet reference is made to this law, 

as surely must have been the case if it 
was really in existence in those days; 
since either Samuel might have beeu 
expected to quote it, as laying down 
the conditions of the kingdom, if they 
were determined to have it, or the people 
would naturally havo tulduced it, as 
sanctioning, or, at any rale, ejtcusin^^ 
their wish for a king. 

711. Solomon, as we know, was the 
first king who 'multiplied' hones 
brought out of Egypt: — 

* And Solomon had forty thousand rtalls of 
horsc.-4 for Ma chariot^ eod twelve thonsatwl 
horsemen,' lK.iv.26; 

* And SolDmoii gathered together chariotn 
and homemen; and he had a thousand and 
four taundred chariots, and twelve tbootand 
horsemen, whom he b< -^ jv. f l in the cities 
for chariots, and with the king at Jerusalem, 
IK.x.'H) ; 

' And Sotomom had hones brought out of 
Egypt. . . . And a eharlot osrae np and weni 

out of Egj'pt for six hundred shekels of 
silver, auii an hor^ for on hundred and 
fifty; and so for all the kings of the Hit- 
tttes, and tat the kings of Syria, did they 
tiring them otit thdr mttOBm,* lKje.i8,». 

In later days Jot ham also, Heiekiah*8 

grandfather, did this, as Isaiah implies : 

< Their land is also fiiU of hei«Bs» neither i« 
there any end of fhdr AetloCi^' uMJi, 

And Hesekiah did the same: — 

* Woe to them that ro down to Egv'pt for 
hdp, and stay on liora^ and trust in cha* 
riofai, beeanae they ere many, and in bons> 

n:rii. b'-";!!?^!' they arc stronp'' T- yvxi ! : 
' Mow wut tiiou turu away Uxu lacu ui una 
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captain of the least of my master's BervaDt>;, 
and pnfc fhy trast on Egjpt lor diarioto and 

for horaemen?' J" xxxvi.9. 

712. But, later htill, Jeremiah con- 
demns the kings of Judah strongly for 
going down again to Egypt fop help : — 

* And now whafc hast tliou to do in thr> 
way of Egypt, to drink tbe waters of Sihor ? 
. . . Why gaddesfc tbaa abont m mndh to 

chanpe thy way? thon a1-n t.}ia1t }>e ashamwl 
of Egypt, as thou waat asliumeU of Aivsyria,* 

And he speaks in xlii. 15-19 with 
special emphasis against the people's 
* returning ' to i^ypt to sojourn there. 

Wbile^ therefore, in fmidding the 
multiplicatioo of wealth and of wives, 
special reference may be made by the 
Deuteronomist to the well-knr wn onuses 
of Solomon's declension, iiv.x,xi, yet 
raeh a paswige as that before vm might 
Teiy well have been written in the age 
of Josiah, and by the hand oi such a 
Prophet as J ereniiah. 

713. D.xviL 18-20. 

' And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the 
throne of his kingdom, that he shall writo 
TaSm ft copy of thia Law in * book, oat of 
tiut wUoB Ig tiefore the Mcsta tlw Levftes. 

And it shall be with him. and he shall road 
therein all the days of liin life; that he may 
lewn to fear Jehovah his God, to keep all 
the words of this Law and these statutes, to 
do them; that his heart be not lifted up 
above hi>4 brethren, and that he turn not 
aside from the commandment, to the right 
liand or to the left, to the end thai* be may 
prolong his days in his kingdom, he and his 
children, in the mklst of IsracL' 

We observe here, first, that the Book 

of the Law i> s li 1 to he* before the 
Prir.sfs fJie Levitts' which seems to 
imply tliat-, as we have been suppos- 
ing, the roll, containing the Mosaic 
story, was left in the custody of the 
Priests all along, before and after the 
*discoTety of tiie Law' in Josiah's 
days. 

714. r> it Iw^re Scott observes : — 

It is pn»uabk ihut this law was very seldom 
observed by the kings of Judah, and nerCT by 

the kings of I.srael. 

And upon 2Kjcxii.8-ll, he says, — 

It seems to have been entirely n*gUcted, as 
well as the command to rciul the Law pub- 
lidy to the people every year at the Feast of 



It is possible that Josiah, after the 
disfovpry of this Book by Hilkiah the 
Hifih Priest in the Temple, may have 
actuttliy begun, at ail eventSi to copy 



the Book of the Law with his ovm 
hand. But what sign is there that 
either David or Solomon each made a 
copy fbr himself of this Law, or that 
any of the best kings did so, — even 
Joash, as a youth, under the ' direction ' 
of the chief Priest Jehoiada? If they 
did^ pions kinga as thej were, how is 
it to be explained that they completely 
neglected its precepts in so many points, 
as we know they did, — ^for instance, in 
sacrificing at Gibeon and other high 
places, lK.iiL3,4, and in not duly keep- 
ing the Passover, 2K.xxiii.22 ? 

715. On the other hand, if they did 
not make a copy of the Law, why was 
this'i Can it be believed that they 
iawwingly omitted to do so, — ^that is to 
say, tliat, having the Law it«elf (as is 
supposed) in their hands, with Pro- 
phets and Priests to remind them of 
their duties, they wilfully or negli- 
gently passed bv so solemn, and, in- 
deed, so eesenttal, a part of their duty, 
to themselves and to their people ? 
Rather, have we not here also a proof, 
that the Book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, was not known to these Kings, 
or to the Priests and Prophets of their 
day, — and, therefore, probably, did not 
exist, — or, at leasts if it did, was not 
recognised as having Divine authority ? 
Indeed, il^ instead of writing out tiie 
Law, these Kings, or any of their 
Priests and Prophets, had only heard 
or rrad it, as u Divine Law, it would 
be equally impossible to explain their , 
surprising disregard of its most plain 
and positive ii^janetions, in respect of 
the Passover and other mattesk 



CHAPTER XIV. 
DxuT.xvnLl-22. 
716. D.xviii.1-5. 

* The Priests the Lcvitos,* all the tribe of 
Levi, shall have no port iM)r inheritance with 
Israel; they shall eat tiMolVerfngs of Jehomrii 
made by fire, and his inheritance. Therefore 
shall they have no inheritance among thoir 
brethren ; Jehovah is their inheritance, as He 
hath said onto them. And this shall be the 
Priest's dqe from the people, from them that 

• As before observed, tba trandatorB of the 
E.y., by inserting * am' bdlon 'all the tribe 

r i ,' have here moittflad gveatljr the meaa* 
iug of the original. 
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offer a aacriflce, whether it be ox or shoop ; and 
they shall give wnto the Priest the shn'i :/,■!- and 
the tm ehttka and the mau!. The firsttruit also 
of thyoorn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and 

the first of the fli-n-e of thy sheep, Bhalt thou 
give hirn. For'Jdiovali tliy God hath chosen 
him out of all thy tribe-^ Ui 1 to minist^^'r 
in the Name of Jehovah, him and his sons for 
ever.* 

Here, again, the Priests and Levites 

im treatod as identioally tlie same. 
Jehovah is the 'inheritance' of the 
whole tribe of Levi; whereas in 
N.xviii.20, He ia spoken of as the in- 
heritance of Aaron and his sons only. 
And, accordingly, in N.rx:xi.28.29, as 
we have seen (623), ' Jehovah's tribute * 
is given to the Priests alone, and the 
Leyites are snpplied from the share of 
the booty which bdonged to the people. 
Here, also, as in x.8, * Levi and his 
sons' — not ' Aaron and his sons' — ^are 
said to have been — 

' chosen out of all the tribes to stand to zai< 
nistet in tiM Num of JdiovalL' 

717. Again, we have here the income 
of 'the Priests the Levites' hiid down, 
and in this account also there are some 
notable variations from the original 
directions. 

fi) The firstfrnits of «ooo2 ave added, 
t'.4 ; comp. N.xviii.ri. 

(ii) The tithes are altogether omitted, 
of which one-tenth belonged to the 
Priests, and the rest to the XeTiteB. 

(iii) A mneh more snmptnotis pro- 
vision than here is made for the Priests 
inE,xxix.2S, L.vii.31-34,x.l4. N.vi.20, 
ZTiii.l8, vU. the breast or hriiket^ and 
the hM4fg (E.Y. ' shoolder/)— - 

' The -wKvc-breast and the \\eeiXQ'hind-Ug 
have I taken of the children of Israel from 
off the sacrifices of their peace-offerings, and 
have givoi them tmto Aaron the Priest and 
unto bis eons, by a ttatute for ever from 
among tbe ohildran of IsraeL' L.viL34. 

7 18. Here, however, the Priest is only 
to have * the sftoulder, the two cheeks, 
and the maw/ Scott remarks — 

The two checks, (probably, the whole head 
with the tongue,) and the maw are supposed 
to have been at this time Jtr^ granted oat of 
the peaoe-olTertiig^, in ttdOitUm to what had 

before been nllotted to the Priests and Le- 
vites ; for they are not mentioned in the 
preceding laws. 

But, if this provision for the Priests 

an additional one, why then is 

nothing said about the former ? i 



It seems probable that the later mon» 
modeTate provision was thought to be 
more suitable to the circumstances of 
the times in which the writer livedL 

719. D.xvm.6-8. 

'And if a Levite come from any of thy 
gates out of all Inracl, where he wijoiuned, 
and come with all the de^<ire of his mind 
nnto the place which Jehovah shall choose^ 
then he shall minister in Idke name of Jdio- 
va!i hi.-j God. as all his: brethren the Levites 
do, which stand there before Jehovah. They 
ehall have like portions to oat, beside .that 
which comet h of the sale of his patrimony.' 

T>y ' lyevite ' is here meant, as usual 
in this Book, 'Priest' This appears 
from Hhe mention made of ' his oreth* 
ren, the Levites^' as vlifmAing hfor^ 
Jehovah^ a phrase only used of the 
Priests (620), Besides which, he is 
spoken of as having a n'ght, like the 
rest, to have his 'portion' to eat of tbe 
sacrifices, which it was only lawful for 
the Priests to partake of, L.vi. 18,29, 
vii 6, though they might, probably, in- 
vite others, as an act of foyoar, to ahue 
in the Priest's portion 4^ the peaee* 
offerings, L.vii.34. , 

720. We have here again the repre- 
sentation of the * Levite ' or ' Priest,' 
living *in the gates' of others, with no 
reference of any kind to his living in a 
Levitical or Priestly city. Further, the 
language used in this passage implies 
that the Levites, as a body, were not 
very desirous of being employed at the 
S\i:ir'tuary, — that they did not genemlly 
como with 'all the desire of their 
mind' unto the place which Jehovah 
had chosen. Tins corresponds with 
the general declension of religion, and 
the impoverished state of the ecch"-!- 
astical body, which must have exist^-d 
towarda the dose of Manasseh's, and in 
the beginning of Josiah'Si reign. 

721. I».zviiil5-23. 

•Tehovah thy God will raise up unto thee 
a Prophet from the midst of thoe, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him shall ya 
hearken. AcoonUng U> all that thoa de- 
sircdst of JTebOTBh my CM tn Horeb tn tbe 
day of the a«5!?cmhly, saying, Let mo not hear 
again the voice of Jehovah my God, neither 
lt!t me see this great fire any more, tliat fdie 
not. And Jehovah raid unto me, Thej have 
well spoken that which they have Bpoken. 
T will rai-e them up a Proph''f fnim umong 
their l)rethren like unto thee, and 1 will put 
my wonl.>* in his mouth, Jijid he shall speak 
auto them all that I shall^ oommwrt him*. 
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And it shall oome to pass that, -whosoever 
will not ht-arkoti unto my words, whu-h ho 
shall roeak la my Name» I will requiro it of 
him. But the Prophet, vrldch ehali prwame 

to Fpeak a vronl in my Name, which I have 
not comniaiuirti hirn to speak, or that ?hn.\\ 
Bpoak in the name <>f other ^.'ods, c^ ' n ; i it 
Prophet shall die. And, if thou say iu tliino 
beart, Hoiw 911811 we know the word which 
Jehovah hath not spoken? a Pro- 

phet spcaketh in the name of Jehovah, if the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is 
the thing which Jehovah hath not spoken, 
bat the Prophet hath spoken it pri sump- 
tootisly : thou slialt not be afraid of him.' 

722. XtRTZ declares himself 'un- 
conditionally in favour of the ex- 
clusive reference ^of these words] to 
one distinct indiTidua], vU, the mes- 

It 18 needless, however, to discuss 
the ai^uments, which he gives at con- 
ndearabla leiig;th in snppoit of his view, 
that Hoses is here distinctly refemng 
to one individual, tho Messiah ; because 
we believe that it must now be con- 
sidered to be a certain conclusion of 
criticism, that this Book of Deuter- 
onomy was written at a much later 
date than the others, so that these 
words can no longer be regarded as 
woida recorded hy Uosea from the 
moath of JehoTah Himad^ 

723. They appear to embody a pro- 
mise of Divine help for the people, in any 
of their futuie ditTicukies, as is shown 
by their connection with the preceding 
context 'The Israelites are not to 
consult diviners', soothsayers, and ne- 
cromancers, as the heathen do : Jehovah 
will not leave them under any necessity 
or with a»r exense for doing thia. But 
He will Himself supply them with 
counsel and comfort, when they need 
it, by sending some Prophet iuch as 
Moses, who, like him, shoidd stand 
Itetween them and God, should hear 
the words of God, and deliver them to 
the people. This is wlial they desired 
at Horeb, and thej promised to listen, 
and diligently obey such Bmne com- 
mands, if only God would speak to 
them by human mediation, and not 
with that terrible voice. Jehovah grant- 
e<f their request theu, and will do so 
atiU, when Moses their present guide 
is gone. They shall never be without 
a divinely instructed TeacheTi if only 
they will obey him*' 



CHAPTER XV. 
DEUT.xix . l-xj;ii.30. 

724. D.xix.1-10. 

* When Jehovah thy God hath cut otl the 
nations, whose land Jehovah thy God givcth 
thee, and thou sucf 'cedent them, and dwellest 
in their cities and in thoir hoa^ns, thou 8halt 
separate tliree citi<« for thee in the midst of 
the land, which Jehovah thy God giveth thee 
to poffiem It. moil shall prepare thee a imy, 
and divide the coasts of thy land, which .Te- 
hovah thy God giveih thou to inherit, into 
three parts, that every slayer may flee thither* 
. . . Wherefore I oommand thee saying, 77k»» 
shaU tiparalB CArw cOfn for ihm. And, if Je- 
hovah thy God enlarge thy const, as He hath 
sworn unto thy fatlit rs, and give thee ail the 
land which He promisc<l to give unto thy 
fathers, . . . Oien thalt add IAtm eitit* 
more for thee, beMi Oete Orm, that Innooent 
blood be not shed in thy land, ko,* 

It seems plain that the writer eon- 
templates only six cities of refuge al- 
together; first, *thon shalt separate 
three cities for thee,' v.2, and tlien, 
when their land ^hnultl Le enlarged, 
' thou shalt add three cities more for 
thee, besides these three,' v.9. 

And so we read in Njcz3cv.9-16 

*And Jehovah spake unto Hoses, saying, 
Speak unto tAie childroi of Israti, and aaj 
unto fhem, When ye be oome over Jordan 

into the land of Canaan, then ye shall ap- 
point yoii cities to be cities of refupe for you. 
. . . Ye shall ^i\c tlireo cities on this side 
Jordan, and three cities shall ye give in the 
land o( Canaan, whleli diall be dtfes of re- 
fuge. These six cities shall be a refuge.* 

725. In both the above passajres, tho 
designation of the six cities is to be a 
future event, ' when ye be come over 
Jordan * ; in both passages, first, the 
three cities on the East of Jordan are 
to be named, and then those on the 
West ; and there is no sign whatever 
of more than six cities. 

But then in D.iv.41-43 we aio told» 
as of an act alrrarly past — 

' Then Moses severed three cities on thig 
side Jordan toward the sun -rising . . . 
namely, fieier in the wilderness, in the plain 
oonnt^, of the Reubenitea, and Bamoth in 
Gilead, of the Gadites, and Golan in ^t*****, 
of the Hanassitcs.' 

726. Scott supposes nine cities to 
be intended, when the territory of Israel 

should have reached its full extent 

Three cities of refuge had already been 
allotted on the Eajft of Jordan ; and tho 

other thr"i: ',m re i-r 'i rinl to tx' set apart, its 

■oon as the people w«re settled in the coon- 
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try West of Jordan ; and, in caee tbeir boun- 
wim dionid in after aget be enlvged, three 

more were to be added. 

But this explanation, however at 
first Bight plausible, b uitl consi.sttnt 
"With the language of the Deuteroiio- 
mist^ v,%7,9, whieh dearly speaks 
only of six cities, in accordance with 
N.XTxv.9-16. Besides which, it oan 
hardly be thought that, if he had written 
D.iT.41-43, as it now stands, he wuuld 
hai?9 written also the passage now before 
ua^ without making any allusion to tho 
three citifs aln-ady sot apart. 

727. But, assuming now that the 
later origin of this Book has been 
demonstrated, the matter may be ex- 
plained as follows. "We have ol)served 
ahready (603) that D.iv.41-43 is, per- 
haps, a mixed passage, containing a 
fragment of the older narrative, re- 
touched hf the Denteronomist. It 
would seem that the older writer 
meant these six citief* to be named, 
as soon as the Conquest should be 
completed; and, as trans* Jordanic lands 
were already eonqnered, he represents 
Moses himself as separating three cities 
in tlie^p lands before his death. The 
Deuterouomtst has removed this pass- 
sage from its original connection, and 
placed it at the end of the Jirst of 
the addresses, which he puts into the 
mouth of Moses. Here, perhaps, he 
originally intended to have brought his 
wtrk to a elose* Bvt, afterwards, he 
begins again abniptly, v.l, another ad- 
diess, in the course of which he intro- 
duces the directions for the six cities 
being severed, xix.1-10, without notic- 
ing, apparently, the contradiction thus 
caused. 

728. It may be obserA-ed also that 
notice is taken in D.xix of the fact, 

that in the older ducument, Njqcxv.6, 
it is expressly oidsMd, thai thsas six 
cities shall be — 

' imongtlieeltiM wUdi hsahill flte to the 

Xerltes;' 

which cities are limited to Jorty-dght, 
and are aftevwatds mentioned by name 
in Jojczi, all situated in the districts 

lyinp: immediately cist and west of 
the Jordan. He adds the direction to 
* prepare ^keep ia order) a way ' to the 
lefoge-dtisfl^ and omtYs all xe&rence to 



the .slayer's abiding in the city, which 
he had safely reached — 

' nnto the death of the Hi^h Prlert, wbich was 
anointed with the holy oil,' N.xxxt.25. 

729. There is no indication in the 
history that such cities of refuge ever 
really existed. Bat the Deuteronomist 
shows, in thia chapter, and elsewhere 
(xiz,10a8,zzi.8k9»zxii.8,zxrii.26XgTCat 
earnestness in warning ap:ainst the 
shedding of ' innocent blood,' by which 
the land would be defiled, and guilt 
lienpon them, — ^with special reference^ 
wo may believe, to the crying sina of 
his own time. And Jeremiah refers re- 
peatedly to such offence.s as common in 
his days, vii.6, xix.4, xxii.3,17, xxvi.l5, 
in some of which passages, however, 
he appears, from ths context, to mean 
the blood of innocent childrtn, sacri- 
ficed to idols (181). And so we read, 
perhaps recorded, as we have said 
(557. v), by the vefy same band that 
wrote the solemn wsjoiingB of the book 
of Deuteronomy, — 

* Moreover, Manatweh thed innocent blood 
Tery moch, till he liad fllled Jeranlem from 

one end to another,* *2K.xxi.l6 ; 

'Surely, at tbe oouimauduient of Jehovah 
came this upon Judah, to remove them out 
of His sight, tor the sins of Mnnaooch, w> 
cording to all that he did ; sad abo for the 
innocent blood that )ie shed, for he filled 
Jerusalem with innocent blood, which Je- 
hovah woold nol paidinu' %K.^a3cfAjL 

780. D^14. 

' Thou shalt not remove thy neiphbonr's 
landmark, which they of old time have set in 
thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit la 
the land that Jebovsh thy Qod glveth ftee to 

yfomesi it.' 

This lanffoage is that of one writing 
long after the cooqnest and division ^ 

the land of Canaan, notwithstanding 
the reference to a future time in the 
last clause of the verse. UnlesSi how- 
ever, we had alreadj proved anflkiently 
the later age of the Denteronomist, it 
would be unsafe to regard it as implied 
in such a text as the above, since the 
Hebrew would, probably, allow of the 
translation, * which thcj of dd tina 
shaU have selv &&' 

731. 1).sz.fi»6» ^ , 

* And the offlcers shall epr ilv i n to the people, 
sajing. What man is there that hath built a 
nev hoiue, and hath not dedicated it ? I^t 
him go and return to his house, lest he die in 
th« battle, and another man dedicate it. AM 
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what man is he that hath planted a yine^aid, 
and luitli not yet eaten oC it? ko,* 

The Deuteronomist is plainly here 
referring to his own times, wlion houses 
wore built and vineyards planted, and 
has lost sight of the fiict that the wars, 
in which ti^e people ironld be fngaged 
for some yeax8| aeocndiiig to the etmy, 
■would be wars of conqvestn 

732. D.xx.10-15. 

' When thon oomest nigh unto a city to 
fight against it, then proclaim peace onto it. 

And it shall be, if it make thee answer of 
I>eAce, and open unto thee, then it shall be 
that all the ixjople that is foond therein shall 
be trihatariea onto thee, and they shall aerro 
tlwe; And, if it will make no peace with 
thee, but will make war again thee, then 
thou shalt besiege it. Aiid, when Jehovah 
thy Grod hath delivered it into thine hands, 
ttaoa ahalt amite erenr male tlKsreof with the 
edge ef tin aword. Bnt the women, and the 
little ones, and the cattle, and all that is in 
the city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt thou 
take tmto thyself ; and thou shalt eat the spoil 
of thine ^emice, which Jehovah thy God hath 
given thee. Thus shalt thou do nnto aU the 
cities which are verj far off from thee^ which 
are not of the cities of these nations.' 

it is well that we are no longer 
obliged to believe that the aboTe fright- 
ful command emanated from the mouth 

of the Most Holy and Blessed One. 
This does not apply to the cities of 
Canaan only. But ani/ city, which the 
IsraeUtes might dedde for any eaiue to 
'fight against,* if it 4id not surrender 
on the rery first summons, * make an 
answer of peace,' and open to the f<ie, 
ou tiio condition of becoming tiibu- 
tariee and servantF,* wae, according to 
this injunction, to be besieged and cap- 
tured, and to this end the express nid 
of tlie Almighty is promised ; and then 
ail Llie males, except yuuiig children, 
are to be put rudileMly to death* 

78S. B.zx.16-18. 

*Bttt of the cities of these people, which 
Jehovah thy Qod doth give thaa iat thine 
inherltanoe, tboa ihalt eava alira nothing 
that bre^theth, but thou Shalt utt<?rly (li> 
•troy them, the Hittites, and the Amorites, 
ttte Gmaanites, and the Perizzites, the Hi 
vites, and the Jebuutei, as Jehovah thy God 
bath commanded thee ; that they teach you 
not to do after all their ab i-iiTiatirTis. which 
they Jiave done onto their soda ; bq tihould ye 
(IB agalnat Jaliovali joor God.' 

Here also it ia well for us to know 

that these are the words of the later 
Peutcronomist, and that such corn- 
mands were uever really carried out, 



(as we know by the cases of Uriah the 
Hittite and ^iraunah the Jebusite), nor 
ever meant by the writer to be carried 
out, but express, rather, his burning 
zeal against the idolatrous vices of his 
own countrymen in his own npe, which 
he desired thus to brand with infamy, 
and to represent as worthy only of 
death. A people* that could practise 
these abominations, was only fit to bo 
exterminated; and that would surely 
be the £ftte of Israel, if they persisted 
in them, according to tiie doom here 
denounced upon the DatioDB of Canaan. 

734. D.xxi.7,8. 

* And they shall answer and jsay, Our hands 
have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes 
seen it. Be merciJul, Jeliovah, nnto Thy i)eo« 
pie Israel, whom thou hast redeen^, and liur 
not innooent blood tmto thy people <a brad% 
charge.* 

We have instances of similar 'litur- 
gical ' formulae in several places in 
Deateronomy, e.^, zzi.7t8, »m.8,5-10, 
13 I I xxvii.15,16; eomp. zx.2-8, sqi 
10,17. XXV. 7-10. The only instance 
in the other books of the Pent«tpnch 
is N.vi.24-26 ; comp. also N.x. 35,36. 
It may be doubted whe^er such for- 
mulae were ever really in use, or inten- 
ded to be used. But, in thn cisf 
before us, the Deutoronomibt gives 
another indication of the horror which 
he had of the shedding of ^innocent 
blood' (729). 

735. D.xn.10-14. 

*Whea thou goest forth to war against 

thine enemies, and JehoVah thy God hath 

lieliveretl them into thine hRii I, m l t!i ni 
hast t&keu them captive, and scc3t among 
the captives a beautiful woman, and hast a 
desire unto her, that thon wouldest have her 
to thy wife ; then shalt thou bring her home 
to th'ut li 1196; and she shall shave her head, 
and pore hur nails ; and she shall put the rai- 
ment of her captivity from off her, and shall 
remain in thine house, and bewail her father 
and mother a full month ; and after that thou 
ghalt go in unto her, and be iii r imsband, and 
she sl:^ be thy wife. And it shall be, if thou 
have no delight in her, then thou shalt let her 
L^n 'ivhither she will ; but thnn r-halt nnt '^cll 
iier (ii all for money, thou suait not mako 
merchandiae of her, beoaaaa thou liait hum- 
bled her.' 

Here also we have the manners and 
customs of the writer^s age exhibited, 
and not the jnsticev mercy, and purity, 

which would have marked a command 
really emanating from the Divine Wis- 
dom aud Goodness. The Persian Cyrus 
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or the Eoman Scipio, though boathons, 

taught by thi-ir lives a higher moral it j 

than thu,wlildi,be8idw the inhitin (nity 

inTolved in it, practicallj eanctions 

concubinaj2;o and polyg:aniy, as do mIso 

the followiug words, v.16-17— 

' If a man have two wives, one beloved and 
another hated, &o.' 

736. Scott miarlcB hem- 
By taking the captive into the hon«e, nnd 

there kecpint; her retired, her disposition 
would bo discovered more easily ; and, if 
that proved disagi-foaljlt!, the i>as>>ion mi;^ht 
abate. The becoming attire nml ornament^!, 
in which she might bo taken captive, being 
changed for the mean habit of a mourner, 
might tend to diminish her attractions (!) ; 
* shaving licr head' would certain!" hny this 
effect; and tlie u-ords, rendeml ■ j>an;ig hi'»r 
nails,' seem rather to mean ' letting them 
grow.' Some, however, think that she was 
in the interim to be instracted in the Low; 
nnd that these wpre external tokens of hn* 
renouncing idolatry, and embracing the reii- 
^on of Ibraol. 

Only * one full month' was to be al- 
lowed for the captive maiden to bewail 
her parents, and, when * humbled,' she 
waa not to be sold. Probably, the 
pracfioea of the times, to whidi the 
Beuteronomist is here referring, were 
even more unrighteons and inhuman 
than this ; and the law, which he has 
here kid down, may hare been designed 
to zemedy toeh evuB to aome extent. 

737. X).zn.l8-21. 

* If a man liavc a stubborn and rebellious 
son, which will not obey the voice of his 
father or the voice of his mother, and that, 
Wbea they have chastened him, will not 
liearinm vnto them; then shall his father 
and his mother lay liokl on Turn, and bring 
him out unto the elders of his city, and unto 
the gate of his place ; and they shaU say 
unto the elders of his city, This onr son is 
^ubbom and rebellious; he will not obey 
our voice ; he ia a glutton and a drunkard. 
And all the men of his dty shall stone him 
with stones that he die: iO Shalt thou put 
evil away fr(*m nmon^ J0Q> and all Israel 
shall hear and fear.' 

It can hardly be believed that the 
abore command was ever carried out, 

or written with a vi \v to its being 
carried out, us it inv<jl\ i^s n. number of 
inconsistencies, whick wiii appear sufii- 
eiently upon a little oonaideration. 

738. The following is Scott^s oom<- 1 

ment upon the passage. 

This law has great wisdom and mercy 
couched under its apparent severity; and it 
could rioL fall of producing most salutary 
effects, at far at any regard wot paid to it. 



.1-XXU.30. 

The parents were the only prosecutors ; both 
must concur in the prosecution ; [no notice 
is taken of the ca?^ of a widower or widow 
having a rebellious son, or of a son teing 
disobedient to one parent, and, perhaps, en- 
couraged in his faults by the other, or of a 
rebelliooB and disBOlnte daughter, or of, per- 
haps, the most common case of all, when a 
son hai^ been corrupted by the example of 
vicious parents, or niincvi by the mi.smanape- 
menl <d teeak ones;] and the elders ot the 
cit^ mtut decide the canee. The imMoentiint 
could not be admitted but for stubborrm^ 
and rebellion, connected with gluttony and 
drunkenness, and persisted in after rebukes 
and correctiOQs; and these -vices tended 
directly to mln finnilies end eommnnitiflaL 
[How much more the vices or weaknesses 
of the parents, who bad brought up such 
a child to the injury of the State!] The 
ofTender must be oonvioted and pKoved in* 
corrigible, by evidence snffiotent to indnoe 
the judges to denounce the sentence, and 
the men of the city to execute it. [There is 
nothing to indicate that any evidence was 
needed beside the simple asaertioa ol the 
parents.} Natural afltection would letd&m be 
so overcome even by the batett critnes, as to 
admit tHjt/i parents thus to join in prosecuting 
a son, much less to do so withoofe saAdcnt 
cause. And, in the very few instances, in 
which hasty rage, or implacable resentment, 
might induce parents to attempt such a 
horrid unnatural murder, as a ueedlees pso* 
«dcutlon must imply, the most effiectosl 
precautions were taken to prevent the con- 
sequences, [Where is there any eiga of such 
' precautions ' ?J The execution of the law 
must, of course, very seldtna take plaoe; 
and, if ever it did, it oonld not fsH to ex* 
cite general attention nnfi alarm, and prove 
a salutary warning to tens of thousands. Its 
very existence, as far as inotrn, would ex- 
ceedingly strengthen the authority of parents, 
give weight to their commands, reproofs, and 
corrections, and create an additional fear of 
provoking their deep rci^entment. It would 
fortify young men against the enticement of 
bad companions, and the force of strong 
temptations, and thns check the pivg te s s of 
wickedness. Moreover, it would be a con- 
stant admonition to pareuts to watch over 
their chilArrai, and not improperly to in- 
dulge them or withhold collection, bnt to 
establish their authority over them wfaOe 
young, to pray for them, to check the first 
budfUngs of vice, and to set them a good 
eocampile. [It is difUcult to see how mdh a 
law as this could tend to produce this effect 
on the parent!. A law to punish them, for 
tbe misconduct of their children of either 
sex, might in many cases have been at once 
more just and more beneficial.] This sta- 
tute, therefore, so f}arm!ess and beneficial 
in its operations, yet so contrary to human 
policy [and the la.' s ^ n itural affection], 
rather />rom« [!] tluui inmlidatea the Divine 
anthority of the book in which it stands 
r'»<"o~i|[-d. impostor would ever havS 

tlioiigat ol tuacting such a law. 

739. As before observed, there is no 
^reason to suppose that the above law. 
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thoHfjh imagined by the Deuteronomist, 
was ever really meant to be acted on. 
It was, as Scott says. Teir 'harmless ' 
in its opesations, as wgaiaa any actual 
execution of its injunctions. Birt it 
may be that the \\riter intended to 
teach H great lesson to the people of 
his time and of all times, by thus in^ 
sisting on the paramount dignity of 
the parental authority. Besides the 
fact that, in a proflij^ate ago, * dis- 
obedience to parents ' is sure to be one 
of the prominent signs of the general 
corruption, Som.i.30, the guilt of which 
attaches as much to the parents them- 
selves as to the children, the Deute- 
ronomist may have had a special pur- 
pose in marrang thi$ Bin as desemng I 
condign punishment, inasmuch as it 
shadowed forth the ciying sins of the 
people of his time in their relations to 
Almighty God. 

740. Aceocdingly, we find Jemmidh 
continually appealing to the Fatherhood 
of Jehovah, and condemning in the 
strongest terms the disobedience of His 
Children, the people of IsraeL Thus 
he complains of their — 

* saying to a stock, Thou art my Father, to a 
stone, Thoa hast brought me fOrtii,' ii.27. 

And he writes 

* Wilt thoa not from this time cry unto me. 
My Father, Thou art theanideot my yoath? ' 
iii.4. 

* And I said, Thon flibfllt call me. My Father, 

and ^liril* Tint, tvrn awriv frnin rTT^.' iii, 11). 

'I aiii d iuther to iiiaei, and Epiiraim is 
my first-bom/ xxzi.S. 

And in ch.xxxv he compares the 
obedience of the suns of ' Jonadab, the 
son of Hechab/ with the stubborn and 
nnrulj conduct of his own children; 
oomp. also xxxi. 18-20, 

In this rievr of the case, the words 
of D.xxi.21 would have a great sigai&- 
cauce, — 

' and all Isnid tfiall hear and ffear.' 

CHAPTER XVI. 
iaR)T*zzni.l'-3zn.I9« 

741. I).xxiii.l,2. 

Superstitious rules like these, e.g. — 

*A baateid disll not enter into the oon- 
gr^tton of Jiliovah : even to Ids tenth 

gener.-ition shall he not enter into tbS Con- 
gregation of Jehovah,' — 

(the iiite to which have oven been re- 



peati^d in the Christian Church ) cannot 
certainly be ascribed without irreve- 
rence to the Gracious God and Father 
of all Especially, tlie ezdnsion of a 
* bastard ' to the tenth generation from 
the privileges of the Sanctuary, while 
the father^ the guilty cause of his 
child's illegitimate hirth, was not ex- 
cluded, and when children by a concu- 
bine, — by one, perhaps, of many be- 
longing to the sjuno man, — had also 
free access to the sacred place, — seems, 
to our modern sense of right and 
equity, mostuigust 

7 42. This law wasevidently do^ij^ned 
to act as a check to some oxtcut on 
promiscuous fornication and adulterous 
connections, while polygamy and con- 
cubinage were allowed. But its action 
would have been directly opposed to 
the principles of Divine govornmcnt, 
as anaounct'd by Ezekiel, xviii.20, and, 
indeed, by the Deuteronomist himself 
in another place, xd7.16, — 

' The fathers shall not pnt to death for 
the children, neither fXnxW the ctuidreu be put 
to death for th«- fathers : every sum tball be 

put to death fur lu3 own sin ; * 

whereas this law punished the child 
and his descenduuLs for centuries for 
the sin of the parent. 

748. DjonlLa. 

* An Anmotiite or Moabite shall not entet 
into the congre.qation of Jehovah.' 

The 'Ammonite' ;<nd 'IVToibite* 
are mentioned here, in connection with 
the * bastard,* &c. with manifest refer- 
ence to the story of the incestuous 
oriiiin of Moab and Ammon in G.xix. 
30-38 ; :ind these, too, are to be ex- 
cluded fruiu the 'congregation of Je- 
hovah' unto their tenth generation, 
9.3. There is, doubtless, here a refer- 
ence also to the inveterate enmity 
which existed between these nations 
and Israel in the writer's own time. 

744. We have already quoted pas- 
sages (584,586), which show that both 
the Moabites and Ammonites wore in- 
dependent and powerful C( * i; 1 1 r 1 1 1 n : t iV^^; in 
the days of Jeremiah; and m 2K.x:sj.\.2 
bands of each nation are spoken of as 
harassing Jndah, together with the 
Chaldees and Syrian?, shortly after the 
death of Josiah. We may infer that 
both these kindred peoples entertained 
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the same spirit of hostility towards tiie 
people of Jelurrah^whieh we find eoL- 
press! J ascribed to Moftb in JerzlTui. 

26,27,42 :— 

*Make ye him drunken, for ho tnngnifie*! 
himself fli^nst Jehovah ; iitmh als4j kIihU 
■wallow in his vomit, and he also sliall he 
in derision. For was not Israel a derision 
nnto thee? . . . Moab shall be dettKoyed 
from being n pmple, Ixh^uusc he batil BMg^ 
nified him«u„-lf agaimt Jehovah.' 

It may be with reference to this 
permanent state of ill-feeling, wlaiA 

exht^d between Israel and these two 
nations, that the Deuteronomist charges 
the Israelites with respect to them, v.6 — 

* Then Colt not amk their peace nor their 
pxotperitj ell Hqr daiyB for em.* 

746. D.xxiii.7,8. 

•Thou ehalt not alAor an Edomito ; for 
he is thy brother. Thou ehalt not abhor an 
E(?yi>tian ; beoKom thou wasb e stnnger fn 
his land.' 

The singular reason horo given for 
* not abhorring the Egyptian,' after all 
the afflictions which the people bad 
sufifered in the 'inm fbraace,' the 'house 

of bondage,' — rh. * bocauso thou wast 
a stranfrcr in liis land,' — rnint.'*, pro- 
bably, aii we have said (712;, to bome 
dofle oonnectton with Egypt in the days 
of the Deuteronomist. Josiah himself 
was killed by Pliaraoh-Neeho, king of 
Egypt, 2K.xxiii.29. Eut it is xory 
probable that> iu the earlier part of 
bis reign of 81 jtam, there was a mveh 
better feeling between Jndah and 
Egypt. 

746. In the time of his gramlfnther 
Hezekiah there must have been an 
alliance betwe^ them ; einoe Babsba- 

keh says, 2K.xviii.21, — 

* i^ow, Vifhol'l, thou truiit^^th upon the staff 
Ot this bix>kt,ii retjd, even upon Egypt." 

And though the Prophet Isaiah did 
not approve of this connection, yet 

thore was evidently a great de il of 
friendliness between the two peoples in 
his days. Thus he writes : — 

* Wo© to the rebellious children . . . that 

walk to ^c) down into E.?ypt, ami havo not 
fliikixl at my mouth, u» struiigthen thetu shelves 
in the •^tii iigJi of Pharaoh, and to trust in 
the shadow of Egypt. . . . For the Epj-p- 
tlans Rhall help in vain, and to no purpose.' 
It.xxx.1,'2,7. 

•Woe to thein that ^^o down to Eg^^it for 
hdp. . . . Now the E^'yi'tiuna are men, and 
not Qod, and their horm lieiih, and not spirit.' 



And, as observed above (712), the 
language of Jeremiah in ii.18,36, im- 
plies that in the early part of his reign 
Tosiah ezpeoted friendly help ton 

Egypt:— 

* What hast thou to do in tlie way of 
Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor ? . . . . 
Tboa also shalt be ashamed of £0Pt» ss 
thou wast Mhamed of Assyria.' 

747. Egypt alao was aplace of refbge 

for many Jewish fugitives after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in srpite of 
the strong remonstrances of the Pro- 
phet, whom they carried with them, 
Jer.tliii.6,7. The reason for his oppo- 
sition to this movement was, evidently, 
the certainty which he felt that the 
people would there give themselves up 
to groiis idolatry, as, in fact, they did, 
Jer.xliv.7,8:— 

* Wherefore commit yc this r^r at evil 
against your souls, to cut off trom joa 
man and woman, ohOd and miMtog^ out 
of Judah, to leave you none to remain ; in 
that ye provoke me unto wrath with tlie 
works of your hand?, burning incense unto 
other gods hi the land of £fin^it»' whither je 
be gone to dwell?' 

748. Of Jadah*afeIatiaQSwitihEd(ni 

we know nothing from the histoxy, in 
the reigns of Hezekiah, Manassch. 
Amon, and Jo<tiah. In the days of 
Ahazy Ilezekiah's father, the Edomites 
had comoi and smitten Jndah, and 
earned away captiTes, acoording to 
the Chronicler, 2Ch.xxviii.l7. There 
may have been peace with them after- 
wainis, — at all events, at the time when 
the DenteroDomist was writing; and, 
indeed, we hear nothing of thwr 
troubling Judah nny further, till they 
seem to have trmiuplied at the Fall of 
Jerusalem, Lam.iv.lil, Ob.lO— 14. 

749. D.xxiii. 17,18. 

* There eball be no whore of the danghters 

of Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of I^pI. 
Thou jilialt not bring tlie hire of a whon-. or 
tln' price of a dog ( = *rewarvl of stxlmny '). 
unto the House of Jehovah thy God for any 
vow : for even both these ere abominatiMi 
unto Jehovah thy God.* 

The words which are here translated 
' sodomite ' and ' whore,' mean literally 
* consecrated' It appears, therefore, 
that the practice, which prevailed among 
the Aramjean triltes, of maidens and boys 
prostituting themselvi-s in honour of 
their deities, existed also in the writer's 
time among the Hebrews^ and was not 
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thought fneompatible with the wonhip 

of Jehovili. 

7'50. This no donl>t arose from the 
idola t ro us wor'^li i p of J o h o vah wh ich wn s 
carried on iu the 'high places; ' und it 
aeoounts for the energy with whieh the 
Deuteronomist declares himself against 
them, and the strongs effort he makes 
to abolish them throughout the laud. 
Reference is moet nude to 

these vicioiii nraeticee in the account 
of the sins of Isniel, committeil with 
the 'daughters of Moab ' in N.xxv, 
But the older legislation, apparently, 
did sot find it neceBsary to forbid these 
abominatioiis, whieh vvr,, the growth 
of a mr iidwioed State of comipt 
civilisation. 

751. D.xxih*.20. 

' Unto a stranper tin it m r. est lend upon 
usary : bat unto tby brother tbou thalt nut 
lend upon utnty.' 

Tile hnw against usury, as laid down 
by the older writer in E.xxii. 25-27, 
is here qualified in a way whieh indi- 
cates the grow.th of commercial inter- 
courw in the wrltei^s time. 

752. I).xxiv.8.9. 

' Take heed in the plagnc of leprosy that 
thou observe diligently, and do according? to 
all that the Pri«it« the Lcvitcs sliall ttuch 
you ; as I commanderl them, bo ye shall ob- 
serve to do. Remember what Jehovah thy 
God did nnfco Miriam by the way, after that 
ye wore came torth ont of Egypt.' 

This 18 the onbr direet xeferraee to 
the older statute-book; whi<^ we find 

in Deuteronomy: and here we liave no 
longer the usual phrase, ' as I command 
thee this day.' It is plain from the 
above that the older aocuinent, with 
its laws about leprosy, &c., did remain, 
AS we have supposed, in the keepincr 
of the Priests, iu a book that was 
* before the Priests the Levites»* ]).xTii 
18, and served as ji kind of directory 
for their proeeedinj^s in all nmtters t)f 
this kind, and as a record from which 
tliey might instruct the people. This 
is in accordance with the words of the 
old Law, L.X11, addressed to the 

Priests — 

' And that ye may teaeh tlie children of 
Imei all the statutes \\]\U-h Jehovah hath 
spoken unto them by tin.' hanrl of Mosea.' 

And this explains also the allusions 
in the Prophets to the Priests being the 
professed teachers of the Law. e.y. — 



*Tbe Law riiall not perish from the Priest, 
nor oonns^l from the wise, nor the word froDi 

the Prophet,' Jer.xviH.18 ; 

'Ami they Rtiall toach my pfHiple (the dif- 
ference) between Um holy und profane, and 
canso t^cm to discern between the nmlmm 

and the clean.' E'/..xHv.23 ; 

and i>ee :ilso Hag.ii. 11-13, MaLiL7. 

753. D.xxv.o-lO. 

This law, that a brother must take 
to wife his dead brother's widow, must 
in all ca ses, whsrathesorv^iving brother 

was already married, not only hare 
permitted and sanctioned, but actually 
eneotiraged, nay, even enjoined, poly- 
gamy, under the penalty of a lasting 
disgrace attaching to the man who 
refused to take this additional wife, — 
not to speak of the consequences of his 
disregarding a (supposed) Diyine com- 
mand. Sven if unmarried, it would 
have bef-n n great hardship to hare had 
his brother's widow forced upon him, 
as his 07ily companion for life. It can- 
not be sapjpoeed that snch a man would 
generally have been content with her 
alone, ef?peeially as polygamy was per- 
mitted. 8he mipht be old, ill-favoured, 
ill-tempered, sickly; and his dead 
brother might have left him raore wives 
than one to be taken in this way. All 
these inconveniences are actually expe- 
rienced among the Zulus and other 
South African tribes, where the same 
practice prevails. 

754. D.xxv.17-19. 

AVe have her© the command enforced 
upon Israel — 

Thou ehalt Mot out tiie rememtnnoe of 
Amalek from midBr heaven ; tliou iludt not 

forpret it.' 

Wo hear nothing of the Amalekites 
in the history of the later kings. Bnt 
in Ps.lzzziix.7, written apparently in 
David's time, we find mention made of 
Amalek, as joined with the other neigh- 
bouring nationi^ Edom, Ifoab, Ammon, 
the Philistines, and the Syrians, in a 
jzrand confederacy aj^ainst Tsrad. They 
may have survived as a people down to 
the days of the Deuteronomist, though, 
perhaps, they existed in his time as a 
small and inconsideraUe tribe, dwin- 
dling away to nothing. 

755. D.xxvi,12-15. Upon this pas- 
sage see (649-652). 

It can scarcely vbe supposed that this 
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dilTuse formula was ev^r really intonrL d 
to be used. It Wius meant most probably 
to remind the piou^i Israelite of Inn 
duty towards the poor and the Lerite; 
and, as before noticed, the stress is here 
distinctly h»id upon the due employ- 
ment in works of charity of the tithe 
of the third year, • the year of tithing,' 
which was to be spent at home in 
p^neral fcastinfj;, to which, besides all 
the mombtTS of the family, the needy 
and destitute of aU kinds were to be 
invited. It seems as if the writer did 
hope that this law with respect to the 
titnef! mipjlit he earned out, whatever 
might be the case with the others, 

CHAPTER XVIL 

DEUT.XXVILl-26. 

7oG. D.xxvii.1-8. 

* And If (MM, with Uie dden of toael, oom- 

znanded the people, wiying, Keep all the com- 
mandment, which I command you this day. 
And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass 
over Jordan into tiw land whicb Jebovah thy 
God glTOth thee, that thon shalt aet fhee up 
gTcnt ^tono". ani plaster them with plaster. 
And thou shalD write uixin them all the words 
of thi^ Lii\v. when thon art passtnl over, that 
thou mayest go in nnto the land, which Je- 
hovah thy Ood giTOth iStMB, a land OatJItyweth 
infh milk and ^lonfv, tt^ Jehovah, the God of 
thy fatlKTs. hdth promised thee. Therefore 
it -ihall Ix', wlicn ye be ^'ono over Jordan, that 
ye shall mt up tbe.se stones, whioh I command 
Ton this day, in Mmnt Shai^ [Sam. * Oerixim^' 
LXX. '£f>al"\, and thou shalt pla«?ter them 
with plast-er. And there shalt tlimi build ati 
altar unto Jehov.ih tliy t ioil. an altar of stones ; 
thou shale not lift up any iron tool uix)n them. 
Thon shalt build the altar of Jehovah thy God 
of whole stones ; and thou shalt offer burnt- 
offerings thereon unto Jehovah thy God ; and 
t!iou t-halt, ofT>T i^'are-ofTi rings, and slialt eat 
there, and rejoice before Jehovah thy Ood. 
Ami thou shall write upon th» ttMU Oil Utt WOttb 
thix I.nw ten/ plain hf.' 

The %niaritan Pentateuch has a re- 
markable addition after E.)ui:.17i that 
is to sey, immediately after the Ten 
Commandments. It introduces here 
a passni^c which is almost identically 
the same with D.xxvii2-8, escept tbat 
it has Mount Gerisim as the place, 
where the stones of the Law were to 
be set up, instead of Mount Kha!. 

757. The followint; aro the par- 
ticulars, mort) precisely, in which the 
passage in Deuteronomy difl^ from 
that in the Simaritan Pentateuch after 
Kzz.17 



(i) In t;.2, for *lt aball be when JcbOTah 
tliy God shall bring thee Into the land of the 
Caiiaanites, whillicr thou gocst to p<is.scs.s it,' 
the Deuteronomist writes, * It phall be on the 
day when ye shall pa-ss over Jordan unto the 
land which Jehovah thy Ood eiveth ttteob' 

(ii) In v.'A, after *^ worm of tht4 Law,' 
he has ruldcd, 'when thou art j assed over, 
lliat thou mayest go in unto the land which 
Jehovah thy God glveth thee, a land that 
/lometk with mOJt and honqft as Jehovah thj 
God hath ijronibed thee.' 

(iii) In r.4.hohaschanprt^' Mount Gerizim* 
i»Ly ' Mount Kbiil,' and repeated supcrtixiously' 
the coniinan<l. * Thou shalt plaster them iritb 
plaster/ already given in v.2. 

(iv) He has omitted the laitaBnteDoe of tlie 
Sntnaritan pa.s<^a{re, and inserted Itt sUl^tly 
modifieil, iu D.xi.30. 

758. Upon this point, Ke^ckicott 
writes as foUows, J)&sxpM : 

It nuiithnve appeared strange, surprisingly 
strange, during the reader's pemsai of the 
preeedlni? remarks, that it is not more clearly 

••xpres<vv1 Hihat thi<< Law, thtis to be engraved, 
frf7.«,— that a point of so much importance 
should not have been, somewhere or oMkt, 
very accurately noted, and very particularly 
i^ireamaeribed by Mos<», partly ror the mere 
secure direction of Joshua, and partly to 
render this awful transaction more intelli- 
gible throut,'li future uf^^'S. But all this sur- 
prise ceases — all this puzzle Is unraveUod— «U 
this uncertainty is at onoe removed— If we 
allow the authority of the Samaritan Pentn- 
teuch, if we will but grant thfxt there may 
have been in the Hebrew text u eortain pjii- 
sage, which is now found in all the copies of 
the Samaritan Text and \'tT-<i(m, and which 
is also found, exactly as in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, in that Arabic version of it. in 
the Arabic character, which luis been before 
mentioned, and which is a very valuable, 
hccanse a very literal, version. For in ELxx, 
:is Roon as tlie Tenth Commandment is con- 
cluded, we raid in the Saoaaritan Pentateuch 
the five foUowlng ven w e ' And it ebaU be, I 
&c.' 

Here, then, according to this truly vene- 
rable o^y of the Book of Mofies, all is clear. 
The whole is perfectly regular, and in har- 
monious proportion. We have seen the se- 
veral circumstances, concurring to render it 
highly probable that the Ten Command- 
ments constituted the Law, which was to be 
engraved. And, as it can soaroely be con* 
ceived that Huch a point could Imve T^^en 
quite omitted by Moses, it makes greatly 
for the honour of the Samaritan Pentatench, 
to have pir c e o rv c d so considerable a passage. 
Why the ancient Jews alurald omit this pas* 
Fa^t,''', can be a matter of no doubt at all with 
those, who nuirk the honour it does to Mount 
Gcrizim. And, therefore, the same men who 
corrupted D jlxv1L4, have but acted with nni* 
formity, if they have also oomtpted Bjnt. 
oDuftii'.! Ofrinm in the latter insttmro. just 
lu* lioiK-tly !us th<<\' altered it in the frirnn r. 

That the Samaritan Text sliould l>e con- 
demnf<l as (^iirupted tnertiy for having more 
in it than the Hebrew, no man of learning 
will maintain. Certainly, the Jem M^em^ 
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•s easily as the Samaritans tnitj?it in.^ert. Aiid 
I presume that it has betn, and m ill Ik? here- 
after more fully, proved, that several whole 
passages, now in tbe Samarltftn, hat not in 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, are not interpola- 
tions in the former, but omi^sioai ia the 
latter. 

7 ' 9. In addition to the aboToiemarlus 
of Kknnicott we maj observe : — 

(i) If the Samaritans i?itrodtteed the 
passage after E.J3;.I7, in order to do 
apeeial honour to their aaered Mount 
Oemim, they must have copied it from 
the passage in Deuteronomj already 
existing, oolj changing £bal into Gbri- 
zim. 

(H) But in ^t ease thej would not 
surely haTe omitted the very character- 
istic expression, *a land that floweth 
with milk and honey/ which occurs in 
tiie i alter, ^.3. 

(iii) There was a nason why, after 
the Captivity, when such hostility ex- 
isted between the Jews and Samaritans, 
and the latter had built their opposition 
Temple on Mount Gerizim, the Jews 
shoiild have corrujpted the Text of tiiese 
Scriptures, as EmncoTT supposes. 

(iv) But there was no reason Avby 
•ny Jewish writer, living in any age 
before the Captivity, should not have 
chosen the splendid Table-Monntain 
of Gerizim (323^ ^ centre of 
the land of Canaan, and visible, afar 
oflf, as the site on which the stone.^ 
should be set up, containing the record 
of God's coTenant with Israel, in sight, 
as it were, of all tiie people of the land. 

(v) And -wo Hot n ally find G or! zim 
chosen by the Deuteronoini.st himself 
(763), as the Mount of Blessing, xxvii. 
12, on which Jodnia himself was to 
take his gtand, with the principal tribes 
of Levi, Jndah, Joseph, and Benjamin : 
whereas Ebal was to be the Mount of 

* Cntsuig, f.l3, on which the inferior 
tribes were to be stationed. 

760. There seems, therefore, every 
feason to believe that Kexxicotts 
■llggestion is well-founded, viz. that — 

(i) The passage D.xxvii.2-8 has been 
copied by the Deuteronomist from the 
passage whicb stood originally in the 
Hebrew MS. after E.xx.17 ; 

(ii) He ha'* inserted in it thp phrase 
•a land that iioweth with milk and 
honey,' which is one of his favourite 
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phra8es,vi.3,xL9,xx7i.9,lfi,xxvii.3,3 

20; 

(iii) The later Jews have altered in 
vA the name Qerizim, which th6 Deu- 
teronomist wrote, into Ebal, and have 
struck nut also altogether the Original 
passage after Ejat.17. 

761. Hence we can explain the origin 
of the expression ' all the words of this 
Law,' v.3,8, which in the context, in 
which they now Btand, can only, as 
K2^oIlEL says, be referred — 

not to the ' blessings and curses,' nor to the 
' law of Deuteronomy • only, bnt to the whole 
Mosaio Law, though the writer means only 
the actual preecriptfons of the Law,— ao- 
corditip to the Jews, 613 in number,— and 
not, at the same time, all narratives, warn- 
ings* ■dmonitknia, Bpeeches, leannlngs, &0. 

Bat to engraro on stones even the 
'blessings and curses,' if liy tliis is 
meant the matter in D.xxvii.lo-xxviii. 
68, would have required an immense 
amount of labour and mat6ria],~mudh 
more the whole Law of Deuteronomy, 
or the 613 precepts. 

762. Applied, however, as the direc- 
tion appears to have been in its original 
position, only to the 'Ten Command- 
ments,' the *ten words,' E.xxxiv.28, 
which are expressly 'called the Law, 
E.xxiv.l2, (not *a Law,' E.V. ), the 
phrase * all the words of this Law ' is 
quite intelligible. The Deateronomist 
appears to have transferred the direc- 
tion frfjm the end of the Ten Command- 
ments to the end of (what may be con- 
f-idered to be) his expansion of the 
Ten Commandments, ▼.l-xxTi.l9, with* 
out observing that in that connection 
it was ineonpnious and impracticable, 
as, in fact, he never really contemplated 
its being actuaUy carried out, 

763. D.xxvu.ii-26. 

'And MosM charged fhe people iSb» Bune 

day. saying, Thet« shall stand upon Mount 
("rcrizini to bless the people, when ye are 
("ouie over Jordan, — Simeon, and Leii^ and 
Jndah, and Xeaachar, and Joseph, and Ben- 
jamin; and fbese shall stand upon Honnt 
Ebal to curse, — Ttenben, Gad, and Asher, and 
Zebulun, Dan, and ^'uphuli. And the Lt' 
vites shall speak, and say unto all the men <rf 
Israel with a load voice, Oaned be the man, 
be* And all the people dun answer and say. 
Amen.' 

It is not easy to see what is the exact 
mtianing of the above direction, as it 
now stands. Six tribes are to bliss. 
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and six to curse, and among the former 
is placed the tribe cf Levi; then, after- 
wards, the Ijtvites, who should be stand- 
ing with the other five blessing tribes, 
are to pronounce the curses, and all 
the people are to * say, Amen.' It is 
trae^ these 'Levites' are most probably 
the 'Priests,* whom we find so con- 
tinually ni"ntioned as 'Le-vites' in 
l>eultTuiioniy ; and, as the whole pas- 
aage appears to be due to one hand, wo 
may Huppose that the whole iiribe of 
Levi was to stand on Gerizim to blesB, 
while the small body of Priests were 
to take their place, perhaps, in such a 
position as to command both parties, 
and ' give out' the words both cif bless- 
ing and of cursing. 

764. Still it seems strange that the 
same writer should have left such a con- 
fusion in his stoxj as now exists, setting 
the * trib^ of Levi ' to bloM, in «.12, and 
the *Lefrites' to pronounce the curse, in 
v.li, without any kind of explanation. 
Nor is there any indication whatever 
of the original direction being carried 
Ont» of six tribes blessing and six 
cursing. And the * blessings* which 
follow in xxTiii.3-6 are not given at all 
in the same way as the curses. In fact, 
ch.xxTiii begins abruptly, in snch a 
manner, that it is im possible to say 
from the context who is supposed to be 
speaking, though from the contenU we 
may infer that it is Moses. 

765. We may suppose, however, as 
we have s ll, that the writer means the 
whole body of the tribe of Levi to stand 
with the othfT five tribes on the Mount 
of Blessing, while the Levitcs proper, or 
IMests, were to stand by the Ark in 
some central position,— at one end, it 
may be, of the long nnrrow valley 
which parted the two mountains, on the 
slopes of which the twelve tribes were 
to be Stationed. This wonld agree with 
the description in Jo.Tiii.33 

'And all Tfrrtcl, and their elders nnd ofll- 
cers, and their judges, stood on this side the 
Ark and on that side, before the Priests the 
Levites, which hare the Ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah. . . . half of theia over against 
>rotmt 6crizim,aiid haU of them over against 
Mount Ebal.' 

This agrees, too, with the fact that 
the Deutcronomist speaks of Jot^eph as 
n single tribe in zaadii.l3,and it seenks 



to be confirmed hy the expressions 

in xyiii.6-8, already oonsidereid (720^, 

which imply that, according to his 

view, only some of the tribe of Levi 

would be likely to enter upon the 

sacred office. 

763. Stfll the diffienlty remains to 

concave in what way the T)i^ iterono* 

mist meant this * blessing ' and ' cms- 

ing' to be condncted, I must confess 

that I cannot explain the matter in 

any way satisfsctorily, or without some 

extravagant assumption as to what the 

•wTiter h«s omitted to state. It maybe 

gurriTPsti'd, for instance, that in V.14. it 

should be translated, — 

' And theLevltea shall ansveer, and say imto 
all the wum of brael with a loud voice,'— 

as if they were first to hear the curses 
from the party on Mount Ebal, mid 
then to repeat them to the whole com- 
munity. But Aen there is no expla- 
nation of the way in which the ' bless- 
ings * were to be delivered. And it 
is plain that ch.xxviii passes away 
altogether from any formal ntteranoe 
of the blessbgs like that of the cxaaes, 
and shapes itself into a solemn address 
of the Lawgiver, abruptly begim with- 
out any introduction. 

767. Upon the whole, it appears to 
me to be most probable that the writer 
has departed from his original inten- 
tion. In xi.29 he meant the tribes to 
pronounce the blessings and curses, 
and made the arrangement for that 
purpose in xxvii.11-13. But he then 
decided to place tliem in the mouths of 
thf- Priests, and make the people say, 
' Amen and this he actually did with 
the cwses. Instead of limiting himself 
in this way, however, with respect to the 
blessings, he has insensibly been curried 
away by his subject, and poured out 
his full heart in the glowing and 
vehement words of eh.xzviiL This 
chapter he has now left without any 
introdnction or explanation, wifhont 
any intimation of its connection with 
the nmtter before or after. He may 
have intended that the Levites should 
be made to utter a series of short 
blessings, like the curse p. snch as those 
in xxviiLS— 6, which eorrt'S[>ond almost 
exactly to the curaes in i'.lG— ly, so that 
these cannot be themselTes thB bte- 
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ings intended in xxvii.l3. But, if so, 
he was preseiitly overpowered by hi§ 

own intensity of feeling, and has tlius 
left us th^» ina<2:nifipont Linpruage of thin 
chapter, in which ble^aings and curs- 
ings, both of the strongest kind, are 
mixed up together. 

768. As it is plain that this whole 
transaction is only an vh'-A prone, 
which the author himself, apparently, 
has not even realised completely in his 
own imagiiiatioii, it is haidly necessary 
to consider at any length the question 
of the physical jxi'Jsibilityof such bless- 
ings and curses being uttered in tliis 
way, so as to be heard ^ tiie ptiople 
and duly responded to« The length of 
the valley between the- two mountains 
is said to be about three n\il»'.s, aad its 
breadth from 200 to 300 yards. 

769. Dean 8tam£BT writes, Sinai 
and BaUsHne, p.237,— 

Hijrh aVK)ve tho fertile vale [of PTiPchem] 
rcw«! the long rocky ridge of Mount Gerlziin, 
facing the aqnally long and looky tangs of 
Ebal 

and he quotes also Jerome's stateraent 
with respect to the two mountains, — 

They are a con.-iiderable distance apart ; nor 
would the 6oun<Is of txrsons blessing or ciirsing 
in tnms be heard from one to the other. 

Jbbom£, accordingly, wishes to?'ol<^ct 
two other mouutains near Jericho. 
Bnt^ as Bean STAin:^ obserree, — 

The podtiTe statement, that tho mountains 
were by tho terebinths of Moreh, D.xl.80, com- 
pels us to adhere to the common view. . . . 
The ceremony may have taken jjl i i . ti the 
lower ftpuns of the mountaiuii, where they 
approach more nearly to each other. And I 
nm inforimil that even from the two sum- 
mit 8bepherdt» have been heard conversing 
wltb each otber. 

770. DonbtlesSi in peeoliar states of 

the air, as when, perhaps, on a calm 
and still ort^niiit?, the dew^ are begin- 
ning to hili, siiepherdii luay be able to 

hear and answor one another, and even 

to maintain, by special effort, a eon* 
Tcrsation at confideruhle distances, as 
the natives of Australia and Natal now 
do. Dut can such an exertion of the 
Toiee be thought of in eonneetion with 
such, a solemn ceremony as this ? In 
this particular case, there is no possi- 
bility of ( vadiug the full meanings of 
the expression 'the whole congregation,' 



events, of the 600,000 warriors, and 
of substituting for them the *elden,' 

since in Jo.viii33, just quoted, where 

the transaction in question is described, 

we are told thttt~ 

*A11 Israel, and their elders and officers, 
atul their jadgcR, stood on this side the Ark 
and on that dde, before the Priests the Le- 
vltes, the beam of [B.Y. * which bare '] the 
Ark of the covenant of Jehovali. as well thrt 
&tranj?er as he that wa"? liorii amonj; thetn ; 
half of them over a^jainst Mount CJerizim, 
and half of Uicm over against Mount EbaJ ; 
as Ifom the Mrraat of Jehovah had oom- 
manded K^fore, that HSHBf sbould bkU the 
peoplo uf itirael.' 

771. This immense host, sorely, 
though posted (as Dean Stanlbt sup- 
poses^ * on the lower spurs of the moun- 
tains, would have stretched along, we 
must suppose, for miles. It is common, 
howoTer, to suppose a magnifleent seene^ 
where the ru opio would be standing as 
above, and the 'curses' in i\\5-2(y 
would be repeated l»y the Levites, and 
heard by tho^^c standing nearest to them. 
These might then begin the 'Amen,' 
which would be swelled by the tremen- 
dous tlnnider of the * wliule con<xrega- 
tion,' who need not bo supposed to have 
fitard the words, as they knew them, 
beforehand. But what are the 'bless- 
ings,' to which special refersnee is made 
in the above quotation, as well as in 
Dj(xviil2? 



CHAPTER XYIII. 

DEUT.XXYIII. 1-XXXL30. 

•772. D.xxviii.1-68. 
This grand chapter appears to hav9 
been written by one who had already 
the ruin of tho Ten Tribes before him, 
and who foreboded the same terrible 
calamity for Jiidah also, if it persisted 
in its idolatry and wickedness. The 
nataonof'fleiceeoQntenanceandstmtige 
tongue from afiir,' ir.49,d0, was either 
the Assyrian, if ho wrote in the days of 
Ilezekiah, or the Chaldee, if he wrote, 
as seems most probable, in the days of 
Josiah. It wiu be seen, as we proceed, 
that many of the expressions here used 
are used a)- o l)v Jeremiah in his pro- 



phecies with reference to the Chal- 
daans. Thus the ' yoke of iron,' v.48, 

„ ^..^ , appeals m Jerjoviiili,— tibe * nation 

iBTplying the great bol7,%t all ftwn afer/ vA9, in JenrJi^— *as th«i 

' b2 
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«ag^ flieth/ ^49, in Jer.xlviii40, xlix. 
22, eomp, iY.18, Laiii.iT.19 ; and 9,63^ 

'Thou slialt cat ... . the flesh of thy uons 
and of thy daughters ... in the dego and in 
the Btraitiio-iS, wlMnwtfh tllilie omwnff^ i 

distress theo,' — 

is repeated in Jer.xix.9 — 

*I will make them eat the flesh of their 
Rons and t)ie flesh of their daughters ... in 
the siege and in the straitnesB whenwtth 
their enemlee shall dtatna UmaJ 

773. According to the ChronieleF, 

2Ch.xxxiii.ll, Josi^'s father, Ma- 
nas&eh, was actually carried captive to 
Babvlon; but this is not mentioned 
in the more authentic histoiy. How- 
ever, this prediction that» if they con- 
tinued in their sins, the "whole people 
with their king, t>.36, would suffer at 
the hand of the Chaldaeans the same 
&te as their brethren of the Ten Tribes 
had experienced fimn the Aaajrians, 
was wTitten, no doubt, with zeference 
to the king then reip^ing, probably 
Manasseh, Amon, op Josiah in his early 
yean. 

774. D.xxviii.36. 



* Jehovah shaU bring thee, and Ay king 

Vhich thou Shalt ^rt orfr thee, unto a nation 
trtdch neither tiiou nor thy fathers have 
known** 

Here the writer, as in xvii. 14-20, 

rppresonts Moses as assuming that they 
will 'set over* themselves * a king' in 
later days, and referring to such a pro- 
ceeding aa a Teiy nafaual one^ instead 
of speaking of it as a *rqection of Je- 
liovab,' TS,viii,7, a 'great ^n^kr'rlness,* 
Xii.l7. liiEHM observes, very justly: — 

The writer here— very probably, at least— 
aeta forth tlio kingdom as already existing. 
For how should Moees have oome to think of 
this, viz. that, while ae^ng to ethnidate the 
people of his own time, (t^ wliom, of con^s^^ 
his discourse is primarily addressetl,) through 
threatctiings of punishment, to a closer ob- 
servance of the Law, he ahonld threaten with 
evU a king who was flMfc to be Mt over them 
in a /or later tim^? 

775. D.xxWii.eS. 

* And Jehovah shall bring thoe into Egypt 
again with ships, by the way whereof I sptike 
unto thee, Tliou shalt s^e it no more again : 
aiid there ye shall bo sold unto your enemies 
for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man 
•hall buy you.' 

By these 'shipR,' the writer may have 
meant either the I^Juxnician mereliant- 
ahips,— >whieh would carry off the He- 
brew fllaTeSi purchased mm the Chal- 



daeans to sell them in different countries, 
Joel iii4-8, Am.i.6,9, E2.xx\ii.l3, and, 
among others, in Egypt, where they 
wouhl be bondmen a aeoond time to 
the P'gjptians, — or, more probably, th? 
famous Egyptian fleets of Pharaoh- 
Necho, HnBOD.ii.l59. It is not neces- 
sarily implied that there were ahreadj 
hostile relations with Egypt^ or that 
danger was to be immediately dreaded 
from that quarter. 

776. On the contrary, (745-747) 
the Beuteronomist recognises a certain 
amount of friendliness on the part of 
the Egyptians towards iRrael at the 
time of his writing, as he does also on 
the part of the Edomites. But this state 
of amicable relation might at any mo- 
nirnt be disturbed ; and so, in fact, we 
tind that Josiah himself w^ killed by 
Pharaoh-Necho, 2K.xxiii.29, and his 
son Jehoahaa, after a reign of three 
months, was *put in bands' by the 
King of Egypt, 'that he might not 
reign in Jerusalem;' and 'he put the 
land to a tribute of an hundred talents 
of silver,' and he 'took Jehoahazaway, 
and he came to Egypt, and died there.' 

777. D.xxix.4-8. 

• Yet Jehovah hath not given yon an heart 
to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to he^ir 
unto this day. And / have led you forty 
years in the wilderness [see D.viii.2] : your 
clothes are iMtwanm old upon you, and thy 
shoe is not waxen old npon thy foot. Ye lm\ e 
not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine 
or strong drink ; tliat ye might know that 7 am 
Jehovah your God. And when ye came onto 
this place, Sihon theldngof Hedibon, and Og 
the king of Bashan,came out against v<f imro 
battle, and we smote them, and tre took u.t ir 
hmd, and gave it for an inheritance unto the 
Renbenites, and to the Qadites, and to the 
half tribe of Maaaaaeh.' 

It is ob^ions that the writer has here 

inadvertently slid from speaking in the 
character of Moses in vA, to speaking 
in that of Jehovah in t'.o,6, and h is 
again returned to that of Moses in r.J.ii. 
We have a sinillar and yet more notiee- 
able instance (627) in zLl4,16. The 
LXX appear to hare perceived, and 
avoided, thi^ diffienlty in both these 
passages, by changing / into He, 

778. D.zadx.10,11. 

'Ye stand this day all of you before .Tcho« 
vah your God ; your captains of your trib^ 
your elders, and your officers, all the men of 
Israel, your families (K.v '!irt!r oti.*s') your 
wives, and thy straugcr thai a in thy camp. 
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from the bewer ot thy wood unco tlie drawer 
of thy water.* 

Hanifestly, theirbole assembled host 
of two or three millions is here de- 
scribed as present before Moses at one 
time. If words have aajr ineanin<r, 
surely this is what ia meant here, and, 
therefore, as m may Teasotiably believe, 
in the other places also, where Moses 
and Joshua are spoken of as addressing 
*all Israel ' at one time. 

*779. D.xxix.24:-29. 

' Even all nations shall say, Wherefiore hath 

Jehovah done thus unto this laiui ? VTliat 
meaneth the heat of thLs great anger ? Then 
men shall say, Becanse they have forsaken the 
covenant of Jehovah, the God of theur fathers, 
which ho made with them when he bronf^ht 
them forth out of the land of Eg-^-pt. For they 
went and served other gods, and wonihipped 
them, gods whom they kn«w not, and wnom 
Tie had not given nnto them. And the anger 
of Jehovah was kindled ag^nst this land, to 
bring upon it all the ciirscj* that are written 
in this Book. And Jehovah rooted them out 
of tineir land in anger, and in wrath, and in 
great indignation, and aiM, them into another 
land, as it is this day. The secret things be- 
long unto Jehovah our God : but those things 
which are revealed belong onto us and to oar 
iddldren for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this law.' 

Id this way the writer would have 
the people of Judah, in his own time, 
look bacx upon the desolated Idogdom 
of laraeL They had been grievoosly 
chastened for their sins, and cast into 
another land, ' as it is this day,' for an 
example to their brethren of the king- 
dom of Jndah, lest thej also abomla 
proToke the lighteous anger of Jdiovah, 
and come at last to rndkr the aame 
terrible visitation. 

780. What morcy, indeed, might yet 
be In ston, OTen for the affiieted Ten 
Trihea, the ^ophet knows not, though 
there are expressions in this Book wliich 
imply that he had still great hopes for 
them in their latter end, if only they 
would repent and return to the strong- 
hcid of toeir Hope, : — 

' Anrl it shall come to pass, — when all these 
thingi^ are come upon thee, the blessing and 
the curse, which I have set beftwe tbee, and 
thou Shalt caU them to mind among all the 
nations, whither Jdiorah thy Ck>d hath driven 
thee, and Rhalt return unto Jehovah thyClod, 
aud Shalt ob^y Ui^ Voice according to all that 
I command thee this day, thou and thy chil' 
dren, with all thine heart and with all thy 
soul,— that then Jehovah thy God will turn 
thy captivity, and have compas^i jn Jinn thee, 
tad will retum and gather thee from all the 



nations, whither Jehovah thy God hath scat* 
tered thee. . . . And Jehovah thy Ood will 
bring thee int^-) the land which thy fathers 
pOisse*ye<l, and thou shalt possess it. and He 
will do tliee good, and multiply thi^n? above 
thy fathers. . . . And Jehovah thy God will 
make thee pl«iteont in every work of thine 
hand, in the fruit of thy body, and in thp fruit 
of thy cattle, and in tlie fruit of thy laiid, for 
good ; for Jehovah will again rejoice over theS 
for good, as He rejoiced over thy fathers.' 

781. But these 'secret things belong 
onto Jehovah ' xxix.29 ; He will know 
what to do in His own good time for the 
restoration of His people. Meanwhile 
'those things which Hre revealed,* — 
the manifest signs, whieh we have had 
before us, of God's righteous judgment 
upon Hissinfol children, — 'belong unto 
us and to our children for ever." that 
we may lay them to heart with all 
earne-»tuess, and ' do all the words of 
this Law.' 

Such seems to be the strain of the 
Prop\)et's address eontainfld in thia 
passage. 

*782. D.3:xix.28. 

' And Jehovah root<5d them out of thefr land 
in anger, and in wrath, and in great indigna- 
tion . and cast them into f^»1yt>^»»• land, of it if 

this littyj 

Upon whioh Soott observea— 

Probably, the clause ' as it is this day* was 
added by J^ora, or by some scribe, who had 
witnened the deeolatlons of the Babylonish 
Captivity. But the en\pha';is of it, as the ac- 
knuwludgtnent of the accouipli^iment of this 
ancient prophecy, supposing the words ' as it 
ia this diij' to be spoken Iqr a modem Jew, 
after the loog-continned dispersion d thena> 
tion, is inoonoetvablyenhanowi, 

Thewords.as webf»bVve, were written 
by one, who had before liim the actual 
desolation of the Ten Tribes, who were 
caiiried away captiTO B.a 721, and may 
very well have been described in J osiah's 
reign, about B.C. 630, some eighty or 
ninety years afterwards, as having been 
' cast into another land, as it is this day.' 
This expression oould not have been 
employed so naturally at a much ear- 
lier time, — for instance, by one writing 
in Hezekiah's reign, B.C. 727-698, in 
the sixth year of which the Captivity 
in question took place* 

783. I).mLl-9. 

Knodel observes here, p. 319 

This section [and v.10-13,] is purely Deoter- 
onomisUo matter, as we perceive by its rela- 
tion towhatpr -< i l, s, and by its whole exi r -s- 
Bion. But the statement in 9.2, [where Mosei 
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is made to ?ny, * I am an hundred and twenty 
years old this day, / can no more go out ami 
come in;} does not agree with that in xxxiv.7, 
[wbfiro W9 xoad, *Mons was an Imndnd and 
twenty ypara old when h<^ diH ; hiseyewitinot 
flim, nor his natural forcf abated. } 

We shall find (862) that this latter 
IMssageis a fragment of the oldcar docu- 
ment, from which tho Deut«ronomist 
has borrowed the datum as to the age 
of Moses, though he has not adhered to 
the rest of the statement^ as to his still 
retaining his eye^^t and TigOfor to 
the last. 

784. D.xxxi.9. 

'And Koaea wrote ttds Law, and delivered 
It onto the/Vimti the sons of Levi, (he bearert 
'>/the Ark (E.V. ' which bare the Ark ') of the 
•covenant of Jehovah, and unto all the elders 
oCIineL* 

The Hebrew participle in the abcn « 
implies fh.9 hahttiml practice of the 
Priests in bearing the Ark, not that 
thejr bo»e it merely on the present oc- 
casion, as the lendering of the E.V. 
might be supposed to implj. When, 
however, the same author writes again, 
on the very same occasion, r.25,— 

•Then Moees commanded the levites, the 
bearers of the Ark,'^ 

he does not really contradict himself 
though he does contradict the lan^^ruage 
of the other books of the Pentateuch. 
For his 'Lerites,' as we have 
seen, are Priests, 'the Ptieats the 
Levite?!,' who, according to him, 
%vero tho regular Ark-bearers, instead 
of the common Levites, 'the sons of 
Kohath/ to whom the diify of carrying 
it is assigned in the Book of Numbers, 
iv.l6, vil9,x.21. 

785. As to this * Book of the Law/ 

Scott observes : — 

' Some nnderstand this of the Book of 
Dciitoronomy alone. But it is far more rea- 
sonable to conclude that the whole Law was 
delivered to the Priests and Blders, a copy 
perhnpx fo the principal p/^rxm in each trilu\ 
besides one to be deposited in the side of 
[beside] the Ark. It may be 8nppo?w<l that 
afterwards many more oopiee would be 
taken, thongti they would not be greatly 
r^TiT'iplied In that inftaicy, m it wen, of 
■writing. 

There is, however, no sign that any 
roch copies were taken, nor any indica- 
tion that the • whole Law' was known 
to David and the best kings of Israel, 
who habitually, and, in their most ear- 
Best and pious daysi, traiu^^ressed so 
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plain commandments. 
Tlie writer, probably, referred to tho 
Book of Deuteronomy, as 'this Law'; 
for by this expression he repeatedly dis- 
tinguishes it from that part of the Law 
contained in the other books, eg. — 

' On this side Jordan, in the land of Moab, 
began Moses to declare thit Law* lA ; 

' And mts Is the /.afr, wUcb Moses set before 
the children of IsraeL . • ma this side Joidan. 

788, Moses is here spoken of as first 
♦writing this Law, and delivering it' 
unto the Priests and Elders, v.Q, and 
even commanding the Levites to 'put 
it beside the Ark,' «.26; and still con- 
tinuing to write on, as in ch.xxxii, 
xxxili. Hence some, who maintain the 
Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy, allow 
that these chapters, at least, must have 
been inserted into the book by a later 
hand, or else suggest that Moses must 
have taken it back airain for the pur- 
pose of making these additions to it, 
or that the • delivering it ' to the 
Priests in v.9 may have been merely a 
' symbolical ' action, and that he imme* 
diately resumed possession of it again. 

787. But then we find him in still 
«wSer passages spi akina of the book as 
already existing, before no had finidied 
the addressei^ of which it is mainly com- 
posed, and, of course, before he, or any 
one else, could have icritten them ; e.g. — 

* If thou wilt not observe to do all the 
words of tliis Law, that aze written in this 
Book,' xxviii.58 ; 
' Every sickness, and every plAgne, wlrfeli is 

not written in the Bnnk of this La%v,* r.Cl ; 

'All tho cunies timt ure written in this 
Book,' xxix.20,21,27 ; 

and in xviil8 the king is ordered to — 

* write him a copy of this Law in a book, 
out of that which is before tho Pricstii the 
Levites.' 

All these are obvious indications of 
the later origin of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and of the unhistorical cha- 
racter of the addresses xeooided in it 

788. D.zzs.10-13. 

'And Ifosos commanded them, eayfntr, At 
the end of every tieven years, in the solemnity 
of the year of release, in the Feast of Tiaber- 
nades, when all Israel is oome to appear be- 
fore Jehovah flij God in the nlaoe which He 
shall choo^, thou shalt read wii Law iMflm 
all Israel in their hearing.' 

There Ji:^ uo indication in the history 
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'tlv\f this pommfind was nwr earried out 
tiii uiter the return trom tiie (JapUviLy, 

Keh.Tiii Soon obeervea : — 

DonbtlMs, this was not nMrdy oonfinad to 

one ]->er?4-m or place ; but numbers were en- 
gaged ill diiK'rent situations, so that every 
one might have an opportunity of hearing. 
Though the men alone were obliged to at- 
tend «t the feetivAls, it might be enppoeed 
that mimy of the women, chiMrpn, and 
aervants, would come on this occ asion. A 
few (I) imrtanoee of tlu- oitHTvation of this 
commund are reoordedi bot the neelect of it 
seems to be one main cbub wl^ the nailoii 
was so soon oairied away with idolatry and 
iniquity. 

789. The onlt/ instances, to which 
SooTT refem his readers, are two* — (i) 

that in the time of Josiah, aft«>r tht> 
discorery of the *Book of the Law,' 
when, probably, the book of Deuter- 
onomy wa» read to the people, — ^but 
this yn» an aoeid«ntal oceurreiioe, wt 
at the FeasC of llie Tabernacles, and in 
no way to be regarded as an instance of 
obedience to tho Law — and (ii) that of 
Ezra's reading after the return from the 
Captivity. There is not the digbtest 
incueation that Samuel, David, Solo- 
mon, or Hezt'kiali, paid any attention 
to this important Law. 

790. D.xxxLl4-l6. 

Eridently, tiiese two Tsrses, in which 
the ' Tabernacle* iBmenti ned, are part 
of the ol:!( r docnmpnt. Tho Deiitero- 
nomitif Dfver refers to the Taberaacie, — 
perhaps, as we have said, trom the cir- 
camstance that he had it not daily 
before his mind*a eye, as he had the 
Ark, (which he names in x.1,2,3,5,8, 
xxxi.9,26,2G,) the Tabernacle of David 
having long disappeared from the sight, 
and umoet from the memonee, of men, 
while the Ark was still in the Temple. 

791. In this passage, it will be seen 
that Moses and Joshua go into the Ta- 
bernacle, as in E.xxxiii.7-1 1, the Taber- 
nacle, apparently, being supposed to 
stand, as then, without the camp, 
E.xxxiii.7 ; and Jehovah appears in 
the • pillar of cloud,' which stands over 
the door of the Tabernacle,* y.l5, just 
as in £.xxziii9. So^ also^ we xead in 

' AikI .Tt-bovah spaTcfi suddenly unto Moses 
and unto Aaron and onto Miriam, Come out, 
ye thrae, nnto the Tabemaole of the Congre- 

trntir.-ri. And they tlirff r>!jrc o>it. And Je- 
hovau came down in tiie pillar ot the cloud. 



and stood in the door of the Tabernacle, and 
called Aaron and liSriam; and thegr both came 
forth.' 

In short, it seems plain that B.XTxi. 
14,15, is duo to the same writer as 
E.zzziii.7-11 and Njdi.4,6, whoever 
this may bew 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THB 80M0 OF MOSBS, DSUT.XXXII. 

792. D.xxxii,l-43. 

This *Song' contains a great num- 
ber of words which occur nowhere 
else in the Bible, and does not contaui 
many of the Deuterunomiet's &Toarite 
expressions. It does, however, contain 
6o/it€ of them, e.g. v.8, 'make to in- 
herit,' — v.lO, 'provoke,* — v. 17, 'whom 
th€y knew not,*— «.18, 'forget Je* 
hovah,' — each of which, as we have seen 
(525, 527), is repeated several times in 
Deuteronomy, and is used also by Jere- 
miah (539,640), but not one of whidi 
is found in any of the other Books of 
the Pentateuch. In the larger editio.i 
we have given a complete list of the 
many other identical forms of expres- 
sion, which axe common to the writer 
of this Song and the I>enteronomist» 

793. The occurrence of so many un- 
usual words, which are not found else- 
where in the Bible, might have been 
reasonably looked to in a Song like 
this, written in the highest etyle of 
poetry, and not in the mere rhetorical 
prose of the rest of the Book. And for 
the same reason we should not expect 
to find many of the prosaic phrases, 
which are so common in the other parts 
of tho Eook, repeated here. We con- 
clude, therefore, that it is proljably due 
to the Deuteronomistic author. But 
theie are some nninent critics who are 
of a different opinion, and suppose that 
the Deuteronomist found the Song al- 
ready in exiMtpncp, and worked it into 
his own narrative. 

794. In 1^ passage we have dear 
signs of the late date at which this 
Song was written. Thus we read, 

* But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked ; 
Thou art waxen fat. thou ait grown thlcA^ 

Then ho lor&ook (iod which, mode him. 
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And U^ili^«sfeNPMcl the Book ot biiialvft- 

tion. 

They provofeefl Htm to jealonuy wfth itnuiee 

"With abominations provoki d tlicy Kim to 
anger. 

Thajr eacrifloed onto devils, to no-gods (E.y . 

'nottoQod,'), 
To ^ds whom they knew not, 
To new gods that came newly np, 
WbtMB jonr firihon fMzed not.* 

Of course, the above wordieannoiVe 

supposed to describe the state of Israel 
in the wilderness. Those, who desire 
to maintain the Mosaic origin of this 
Sook, will have neotme to the sup- 
poeition of 'prophetical perfects.' After 
the evidence, whicb wr have had before 
ns, of the later oriL;in of the Book, 
there can be little doubt tliat the words 
TCfllly refer to the idolatriea piaetised 
in the kingdom of Inael, oad almost as 
freely in Judah also. 

795. So r.36-43 refer also very 
plainly to the hardships which the 
captives of the Ten Tribee had already 
sufoed, and ivhicb, in His own due 
time. Tehorah woold viflit upon their 
conquerors 

• To me belongeth vengeance and rec»»mpense ; 
Their foot shall slide in due time : 

Var tlie of their calamity is at hand, 
And ISie tolngs, that shall come upon them, 

make haste. 
For Jehovah shall judge His people, 
And repent Himself for His aerviiiifei, 
y When He seetli that their power is gone. 
And there is none shut up or left. . . . 
Bejoice, O ye nations, with His people ; 
For He will avenf^e the blood of His servants, 
And will render vengeance to His adversaries, 
Aiid will bemaccttalutttoHtolandaiHltoHls 

people.* 

The writer appears to be lookina 
haek upon the time of distress which 
the sist^killgdom had experienced, 
and using it as a warning for Judah. 

796. D.mii.48-62. 

This is an enlarged form of tlie an- 
nouncement of the death of Hoses, 
which we find in N.xxvii. 12-14, and 
belong to the older document ; except 
that It can hardly be supposed tliat 
tiie original vriter would have put into 
the mouth of Jehovah the words— 

* which is in the land of Uosb^ wbitAisover 

against Jericho,' — 

thus defining for Moses Ju/nsd/ the ex- 
act site of the mountain, dose to which 
he is supposed to be at this yexj time 
encsmped. Aooordingly, these words 



an, most pnobably, a Beuteronomistio 

interpolation, and we have already seen 
that ' land of Moab ' is a Deiiterono- 
mstic phrase, (d25.i), whereas 'plains 
of 3Soab ' is tiiat employed by the older 
writer (d23.zi). 

797. That the whole passage, how- 
ever, with the above exception, is a 
fragment of the older document^ ap- 
peals ftom the feOowing phxases : — 

(!) «.48, 'in the bone of ffais d^'sOU «b» 

self -same day, (523. v) ; 

(ii) ©.49, • land of Canaan' (523.ix) ; 

(iii) dtfiuzzah, possession (523. i) ; 

(iv ) r.50, ' be gathered to tiiy people' (623. vi) 

(v) r.51, ' trespass,' L.v.15, vL2, ZZVl.40, 
N.v.6,l2,27, xxxi.l6, — nowttere elte ; 

(vi) 'wilderness of Zin,' KjciiL*21, xz.1, 
xx%ai.l4, zxxiiL86,xsxiv<J,4,— «ptilkcr*«toi» 
Ikuteroaomjf, 

THB BLBSSnfO OF M0SS8, 

DBUTjnExm. 1—7* 

798. D.xxxiii also, which contains 
the ' Blessing of MoseSj' is ascribed by 

many eminent critics to a rathw dder 

writer than the Deuteronomist 

As before, however, a close critical 
examination of its contents, as given at 
length in the larger edition, seems to 
us to fix this passage also, thoit ^ no^ 
perhaps, so certainly as ch.xxxii, upon 
the later Prophet, who wrote the rest 
of Deuteronomy. And in t;. 10 we have 
Levi, t.e. the Iisntes generally, spoken 
of as chosen to * put incense before * Je- 
hovah, and ' whole burnt sacrifice upon 
His Altar,' which proper duties of the 
Priesthood, as we have seen, the Deuter- 
onomist assigns to the * whole tribe 
of Levi,' whereas by the earlier writers 
they are restricted to the 'sons of Aaron.* 

799. Besides which, if this poem was 
written by » diArent writer from him 
who wrote the zest of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, we should expect to see 
moreof tfuit writer' s compositions mixed 
up in the Pentateuch. At least, it would 
be strange if so powerfhl a composer 
wrote no more than this, or that no 
more of his cnmpnsitions have come 
down to Ui*. It is shown in the larger 
edition that very many of thejw«/tar 
expressions of this chapter do resemble 
considerably the style of the Deutnro- 
nomistandof Jeremiah; while thera 
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is no such special resemManco between 
them and those of the otht-r Books of 
the Pentateuch. The fact, that the 
roBcmblanee iMtween this passage and 
the rest of Deuteranomy is not more 
complete and decisive, and that it con- 
tains many words found nowhere else 
in the Bible, may arise from this com- 
pontion, like the Soiiff in eh.xzzii, 
being highly poetical, whereas Deuter- 
onomy itself is only poetical prose. 

800. Perhaps, both the Song and the 
Blessing, or, at leasts the Blessing, may 

have been wnUen some years before 
the Book ef Deuicronomi/, if (as is not 
at all impossible) the writer iyitudrd 
them originally to close his new editioji 
gf the earlier document^ before he con- 
ceived ike idea qf writing the Book of 
JkmUronon^ itedf. The writingB of a 
young poet are onen much more florid 
and artificial than those composed by 
him in more mature life, after the 
e^eiience of even a Ibw years. If^ 
tbcai, npon a closer considomtion of 
the contents of this chapter, we find 
nothing which really militates with 
the supposition that the Deuteronomist 
was ita anther, there is no reason why 
we may not — provisionally, at least — 
ascribe this also to him. 

801. We ma^ first, however, quote 
the words of Kurtz, who, it will be 
seen, wbile contending for the Mosaic 
anthorship of the main part of the 
'Blessing, yet is compelled by his 
sense of truth to make admissions, 
which are, in feAi, feXxX to its Mosaic 

He writsa aa follows, iiL498 : — 



The antiientloity of the ' Blessing of Moses' 
bss l>een most oondnslTsly demonstrated by 
DmrrsL. In fwt, there ft nothing in the 

particular bU-ssings, which could give the 
least warrant for reguding it as a vati- 
emium posi eventum. The introdiictory and 
ooncloding dasuM, however, the critic jnst 
named teen obligea to set down an additions 
of a later hand. Eut. so far as tlie coiujlnd- 
ing words arc concerned, I do not see on 
what ground the author^p of Koses can 
potvibly be disputed. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent with the introduction, seeing that 
there is at least one clause here, (pu. in v.4, 
* Moses commanded us a Law,') which seems 
to favonr Deestel's view. It nuist be ad- 
mitted that these words sound somewhat 
strangely from the lips of Moses. ... If 
the ]>as8age bef<ire us ti;ul roiul, ' Moses gave 
you a I^aw,' there would be notliing .<^trange 
hbcNic tt. But, when we bear in mind that 
9I0HS did not wnte down this* BlBBsing,'-as 
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he did the 'Song* and the Law of Deuter- 
onomy.— tliat, on the contrarj', he uttered 
them verbally to the people a short tim»~ 
perhape immediately— befoie his dcportoxe 
to Monnt Nebo, and that tiiey were pro- 
bably first appcndfxl to the Book bv the la.^t 
editor of the Tentateuch, there cannot be 
anything very dangerous in the assumption 
that the intiodnctoiy, and poasfbly also the 
condtidiiig, words, which were the produc- 
tion of pouw nthPT ^i' innlj fatphrrt joalmliit 
were also added by him. 

802. But it can scarcely be believed 
that any one would hare presumed to 
introduce in this way his own words in 

V.4, in tlie midst of such a remarkable 
composition, the memorial of the laj^t 
hours of the Lawgiyer. And so Scott 
says:— 

It is probable that the heeds of the seve- 
ral tribes gathered around Mosses, after he had 
receive*! the summons recorded in the close of 
the former chapter, and just before lie as- 
cended the Mount where he ended his life, 
and that he delhraxed tq them, both Igr woid 
of mouth sad in mdUng, then Us last dying 
words. 

What 'danger' can there be in our 
following the light of Troth, and ad- 
mitting the fact, whicll is patent, that 
vA at all events, was certainly not 
written nor uttered by Moses, and that, 
consequently, it is highly probable 
^ priori that the wholo 'Blessing' is 
by a later hand? 

808. 



' Lrt XlEXTBEN livr', and not die ; 
And Ut hi* men be tomewhtU (JiL a nnmber)/ 
«.6. 

There is some dottbtas to the proper 

rendering* of the second line of the 

above. The E.V. supplies *not' from 

the foregoing; line, as in Ps.xxxviii.1, 

lxzT.5^ *Ana let his men (not) be a 

number,' i.e. not be so smidl as to be 

numbered ; the LXX has • and lot him 

be many in number.' But it is obvious 

that the feeble wish implied in the 

clause, 'and not die,' hardly agrees 

with the LXX translation. Hbubbit 

receives, indeed, a blessing, but one 

which sounds mournfully, and tells of 

the dwindled numbers of the tribe in 

the writer's time. In the days of Jehu 

we are informed, 2K.x.32,38: — 

'Jehovah began to cut Israel short, and 
Hazael smote them in all the coasts of 
Israel, from Jonlan eastwani. all the land 
of Gilead, the Gadites, and the Jieubenites, 
and the Mnnsedtee, from Aiosr which is bj 
the ziTcr Axnon, even QUead ad Bsihsn.' 
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And this is the last glimpse which long after the time which TCn-ottttl as- 



vre haro of E'-nben in the history 

804. It in next noticeable that Simkon 
is altoffpther omitted. Kmobil ob- 

'In many U-x**? anl editions of the LXX, 
the second member of v.G rtmh thus, ' And 
let Simeon be many in number.' This Beems 
to be tiie origin*! Text. The wish suits 
^meon Tcvy well, wlw at Hw teoond man* 
b*^riiif? wa*? much Kniri'li r thnn ftt the former. 
He would then be connected with Reuben as 
Issachar is witb Zabnloii, «.18. If this is not 
Allowed, then we must suppose him left out 
for the mwon given in O.xHx.7, [where Jacob 
says of Siffieon an 1 ' ' ( in'^^i Ije their 
anger, for it was tierce, and tlieir wrath, for 
it WM cruel : I will divide thom In Jacob, and 
scatter th<^Tn in T«5rr\p!.'] 

805. KuETzalso remarks, ii._p.493: — 

The first thing which strikes us, on ex- 
amining this 'Bteariiig,' is the omJsdon of 
the tribe of Simeon. BAUitiaABTEX observes 
that *we are not to imagine, from the ftict 
that in is passed over, that ho is to be 
rcgardeil as left without a bleasiuf?. In any 
case he was indnded in the general blc^^ing 
in f.l,?9, just as even the pons of Jacob, to 
whom threatening words were nddrpwwd by 
their father, were still said to 1h • blrssed,* 
Bat the fact that Simeon is not mentioned 
by name, and that the harah worte addressed 
to him by the patriarch, a« v. n'! r\9 to Rcnben 
and Levi, are not softene<l du .vu m his ca.se, 
has been correctly explained as denoting that 
the aentenoe of dispersion pronounced on 
fitmeoii, aooordlng to whlcA he was not to 
have, an independent pojntinn, h'^t to Htc 
within the boundaries of the rest, iiad not 
been repealed or mitigated, as in the case of 
Levi, in oonaeqnence of any act of obedienoe 
and feitta, but, on the oontrarjr, had been 
greatly stn npfthened by the wickednes.H of 
his prince Zimri, N.xxv.l4. A striking proof 
of this, we believe, is to be found in the re- 
markably diminished* number of Simeon, 
N.xxvi.14.' This is, probably, the best solu- 
tion of t^' liTIculty, if we art> unnbk' to adopt 
DosTSL'tj conclusion, that the ' Blessing* has 
iiot oome down t<» iM 111 Ita fnlteBt integrl^. 

806. Bat was not the rebellion of 

Path'cin, Abiram, and On, sons of 
Keuben, which drew down upon the 
people a plague, by which — 
* 14,700 perished, beside them that died about 
the matter of [the Levite] Korah,' N'..xvi.49, — 

a very notable event, as well a.s the 
affair ot Zimri by which 24,000 died ? 
Yet BenlNni neeiyes a bleesing, though 
a mild one. And what reason is 
there to suppose that the Simeonites, 
generally, were more guil'^v than the 
Other tribes, because one ot tiieir princes 
was oompromised? . 

The fiict isi most probably, that in 
the ttme of tfaa vriter— and, theiefoze^ 



signs to him — the tribe of Simeon had 
for some reason or other — whether be- 
eaaso to a laige extent absorbed in 
Judah, or, it maybe, because of a con- 
siderable migration, — been long alto- 
gether lost sight of. 

807. The tribe of Simeon, we are 
told,— 

' obtained their inheritance in the midst of the 

inheritance of the men of Judah,' Jo.xix.l-f), 

Seventeen cities, with the surround- 
ing villages, are assigned to them, 
whidi meanfl^ no donbt^ that, at tho 
time when this paerage was written, 
tlv Simeonites were either found oc- 
cupying these cities, or were known 
to have occupied them in former da^ 
or, at leasty to havB had some specnal 
connection witii them. Bat of these 
seventeen town«, Hormah and "H<>er- 
sheba are numbered, in the times of 
David and Ahab, respectively, among 
thetowns of Jndah, lS.zzx.30,lKxiz.-8. 
Another of their towns, Ziklag, was 
given by the Philistine kins', Aehish, to 
David, iS.xxvii.G ; and so we read, — 

' wherefore Zildag pertaineth unto the kings 
of JndaJi onto fiiii day/ 

They are said to have conquered, 

with Judah's help, Hormah, Gaza, 

Askelon, Hnd Ekron, Jn.i.17,18 ; but 

they couid not keep their hold on 

these cities, since Hormah, as ire him 

Raid, is reckoned to Judah in 1S.3{XX. 

26,30, and the other thr '^ fire spoken 

of as independent Phili>ii]ie citifs in 

lS.vi.17. It is mentioned in 2Ch.xi.6 

that Rehoboam *btiilt' Etham or Ether, 

which also belonged to Simeon, Jo. 

xix.7. 

808. Thus seven, at all events, of 
their seventeen towns were lost to them, 
fonr of iHiick are distinefclj redEoned 
to Judah. And, imperceptibly, tho 
Tribe of Simeon appears, as we have 
said, to have heeome to a large extent; 
absorbed in Jud.ih ; and, at last — 
mainly, we may suppose, for this 
reason — they entirely disappear from 
tho history. In lK.xii.21 'i"^, whero» 
the military force of Rehoboam is mus- 
tered, which, we must suj^>ose, from 
thor situation, included the SimeonitMy 
tbqr are not mentioned, and we read 

<Tlie woid of Ood 
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the man of GckI, saying, Spoak unto Reho- 
boam, the son of ^lomon, king of Jiulah, 
and unto all the lunue of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, and to the remnant of the people.' 

809. If any Simeonites were then 
numbered among the troops of Reho- 
boam, they must have been induded 
among thui 'remnant of the people.' 
Their name, in fact^ is not once mon- 
tioned in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, though it occurs in the Books of 
Ghionidefl^ lCh.iT.42,TL65,xiL25,zzviL 
16«2Cli.X7.9,xzxiT. 6 ; and in one of these 
places, iCh xii.'25, they Hre spoken of 
as bringing help to David : — 

* Of the children of Simeon, mighty men 
of valour ftnr the ivir, H?en thon— ad one 

hundred.' 

But this statement must, like so many 
other of the Chionidfi's daia, be xe- 

jected as untrustworthy.* 

810. There is, however, a curious 
note presen'ed by the Chronicler, 
lCh.iv.39-41, apparently from some 
ancient tndition, which seenifl to imply 
an important migration from the landot 
Canaan of a lai^ body of the Simeon- 
ites: — 

* And they went to tho entrance of Gedor, 
nnto the east side of the valley, to seek pas- 
ture for their flocka. And tbiear found fat 
pasture and good, and the land was wide, and 

quiot, and peaceable ; for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old. And these written by 
name went in the days of Hezckiah, king 
of Judah, and smote their tents, and the 
habitations that were found there, and de^ 



• Here, of those who supported David, 
there ar :; rnbered only 0,800 of David » 
own tribe of Judab, and SjpOO of Benjamin ; 
whereas the Lerftes (indnfflng the Aaitmites) 

were, according to tho Chronicler, 8,300, and 
the Simeonites 7,100 ; and of Ephraim there 
were 28,U0(t, of Western Matiasseh, 18,000, of 
Zebulon, 60,000, of Naphtali, 1,000 captains, 
with 37,000 men, of Dan, 28,600, of Asher, 
40,000, of Ig.^anhar, '20*) men, ' that had under- 
standing of the times, to know what Israel 
ought to do,' r.'VJ, with all their brethren at 
their command, of the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
120,000, [44,760 only, lCh.v.l8— ? in whose 
reign,] making alto^'cther 348,000 men — five 
times as larpe iw Wellington's whole force at 
Waterloo, Au?ON',xix.401 — of which Judah 
supplied only 6,800! and Simeon, 7,100! and 
*all (!) these men of war, that could keep 
rank, came witli a perfect heart to Hebron, 
to make David king over all Israel ; and all 
the rest also of Israel were of one heart to 
make David king. And there th^ were 
with David tliree days, eating and drinking; 
for their brethren had p wp a wd for them.' 
lCh.xiL3«,39. 



stroyedthem utterly unto this day, and dwelt 
in their rooms; because tliere was pasture 
there for their HogIeb.* 

It has been argned oi late by DoBT» 

not without much appearance of r(»ason, 
that this points to a considorablo move- 
ment of tho Simeonites from their 
original settiements in the aoath of 
Canaan, into the ndghhouhood of 
Mecca in Arabia. • 

811. PjBadu.7. 

* Jlear, Jfhnvah, t\e voice o/JXTDAS$ 
And brnuj hiin unto his people ; 
lA-t his hands be mfflcientfor him, 
And be I%o» on Ae^ to Mm/rom his enemki,* 

9.1, 

Very Tomarkable is the difference in , 

tone between this pmyer, almost a cry 
of anguish, and the grand words which 
are spoken of Judah in the * Blessing 
of Jacob,* G.xlix.8-r2:— 

'Judah, thou art lie whom thy brethren shall 
pnuse ; 

Thy hand shaU be in the neck of thino 
memiea; 

Thy fathflv'e cbUdna ahaU bow donm beAne 

thee. 

Judah is a lion's whelp : 
From the prey, my son, thoa art gone vp ; 
He stooped down, lie eoudieA as a lion. 
And as an old lion— who shall ronse him 

up? 

The socptre shall not depart from Judab^ 
Nor a laweivo' from between his feet. 
Until ho come to Stdloh, tB.y. 'TTntii SbHoli 

come*]'; 

And unto him shall the gathering of the 

people be. 
Binding his foal unto the vine, ' 
And his ass's colt mito the dioioe Tfat^ 

lie washed his garments in wine. 
And his clothes in the blood of grapen* 
His eyes shall be red with wine. 
And his teeth white with milk.' 

812. Accordingto our view, the wordn, 
'bring him unto his people,' cxprese » 
prater that the tribe of Judah might 
agam be restored to its old sorerdgnty, 
by the return of the Ten Tribes, at no 
very distant day, under the sceptre of 
the sons of David. This seems, in fact, 
to haye occurred already in soma 
measme in Josiah's time, 2K.xziiL 
15-20, by the gathering of the scat- 
tered fragments of them still remaining 
in the laud, and these, probably, far 
more nnnerons than ia generally sup- 
posed. We have seen (780) that the 
Deuteronomist did, apparently, enter- 
tain such a fond hope for the restora* 
tion of XaraeU 
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813. And so, too, Jeremiah broathos 
the same in his prophecies, xxx.3-9 : — 

' For, lo. tiae daift oome, aaith Jehovah, that 

I will bring again thp. captivity of my people 
/srael and Judah, saith Jehovah, and I will 
cause them to rt'tnni to the land that I gave 
to their fathers, and they shall poasees it. . . . 
For it shall come to poat In uut day, nltli 
Jehovah of Ho * . t>iat I will break hia yoke 
from off thy ntt k, ;uid will burst thy bonds, 
and etrangers shall no more serve themselves 
of him. But thej shall serve Jdiovah th^ 
Ood, aai David thdr king, wbom I will raise 
up unto them.* 

And see also the glorious prophecies 
in Jer.XMi,xxxiii, where we rend, — 

• There shall be a day that the watchmen 
npon the Mount Ephraim shall cry, * Arise ye, 
and let us go op to Zion, onto Jtiunah. oor 
Ood,' xxxl.6 ; 

•For thu^ 8aith Jehovnh, If my covenant 
be not Willi day and night, and if I have not 
appointed the ordinances of heaven and earth, 
then will I ca^t away tbe seed of Jacob and 
David my tervaat, ao that I will not take 
any of his f.eed to be mlers over the house of 
Al^ham, I&aac, and Jacob ; for I will cause 
theh: captivity to return, and have ineMQr 
upon thenu' xxxiii,25,26. 

814. In point of fact* the deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribes into Captivity 
seems to hare been by no xneaiw eo 
great and so uniTersal as is gSDStaSly 
>^Tipposo(l. After Shalmaneser had 'ear- 
ned Israel away into Assyria,' 2K.xvii. 
6, we are told that 'Hezekiah wrote 
letten to Ephnim and Hanaeeeih,' to 
heg them to come and keep the Pas- 
aover; 

* bat they lau^rhed them to sscom, and mocked 
them; neviirtheless, divers of Asher and Ma- 
nas>k^h an<l Zebukm humbletl themselviBB^ and 

came to Jerusalem,' 2Ch.xxx.l0,i i. 

This, however, depends on the un- 
supported testimony of the Ghionider. 

815. But Josiah's authorityevidently 

extended over Samaria as well as Ju- 
dah; since he destroyed the altar 
which was at Bethel, and the high place 
which Jeioboam had macU:^ 

* both that altar and the high plaoo he brake 
down, and burned the high place, and gtampod 
it mudl to powder, and bumod the Ashera 
[E.V. grove]. . . And all the hotiMs also of 
the high pliic^ that were in the cities of Sar 
maria, which the ktega of Israel had made to 
provoke Jehovah to anger, Josiah took nwny, 
and did to them according to all the at i^. that 
he had done in Beth(;l. . . . And he slew all 
the priests of the high plat^, that were there, 
npoiathe altars, and burned men's bones upon 
then, and v^mmed to Jenualem.' gg *^f « 

It is possible^ abo^ that in this phrase, 



' bring him imto his people,* there may 
be a reference to the words epoken of 
Jndah in Jacob's blesnng, G.xlix.10, 
Unto him duril the fathering ol lik« ^MWlff 



be. 



CHAPTEli XXI. 



THB SLLBSSmO OF MOSES, 

DmjT.uxni.8-12. 
816. D.miii.8-11. 
And o/lisnhttaiit 

Ld Thy Thummtm md ThtlMmhtwUklhg 

lioly one ; 
Whom Thou didst prove at Maxsah, 
jnom 2»oa didst right (£.y. * stxiv« with/ 

but see Is.L17, where we have * strive tar * 

[E.V. 'plead for'] ^< right' the Widow,) d 

the waters qf Meribah{ 

Who Mid<irki$jmtrmKdMBmoaier,rMm 
Aun not; 

VetOer dU he aOtntmledge his brethren, nor 

knetO his Ol>-n dn'tJn'n; 

For they have observed Thy tcord. 
Ami they have kept Thy covenant. 
Thqf shaU teach Jacob ThjfJudffmmUt 
And Uraa Thy Lata; 
They shall put incense before Thee, 
And tchole burnt sacrifice upon Thine AUar, 
Bless, 0 Jehovah, his substance. 
And accept the teork of his har,,u • 
SmUe through the loins of them that riic aq'imst 
him. 

And 0/ them that hate him, that thep rise ttct 



817. Still more snipridn^ than eren 

that which wr have observed in the 
case of Judah, is the contrast between 
the strong language of praise here ad* 
dressed to Levi, and the sentence of 
censure in G;z]ix.5-7 : 

' Simeon- nnl Levi are brethren ; 
InetraiuLiits of cruelty are in their habita- 

tionsi, 

0 my eoul, come not thon into their secret ; 
Unto thdr aaMmUy, mine lumonr, be not 

thou imited ; 
For in their anger they slew a man. 
And in their selfwill they digged down a WdL 
CnrMd be their anger, for it was tane^ 
And their wrath, for it was cmei i 

1 will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel.' 

818. Indeed, the change is wholly 
nnaoooontable on the traditionary view. 
For the usual notion that, because of 
their zeal, in slaynipf three thousand 
of their brethren, about the affair of 
the golden cal^ E.ixxii.26-28, (which 
some suppoee to be referred to in «.9,) 
they were really disttngoished intk 
such words of high commendation, can 
scarcely be admitted, when it is r« - 
memb^ed that Aaron himself, the head 
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of the tribe, to whose sons all its chief 
honooMi in point of fact, were to be 
given, was the very leader in that sin, 
and was so greatly at fault also at the 
wateza of Meribah, K.xx.l2, that, for 
Ins offence on that oocaaion, he, as well 
as the other principal Levite, Moses, 
was sentenced to die, without setting 
his foot upon the holy land. We do 
not find in the narrative any account 
off the Levitea distingoiahing themaelvea 
at Massah and Meribah. 
Soon, acemding^, remaika— 

The Prophet, in tTiis passage, seems to have 
referred to some remarkable instances, not 
elgewhere reoeoded, in which the Lcvitea were 

tried, and TinnAnrn V.ly <H«fcii^<«h«iii thimiaftWiMi 

in the cause of God, 

819. If we suppose, however, as we 
may, tiiat tiiis chapter of Denteronomy 

was written at a much later age — pro- 
bably, at the verj' beginnint:^ of Josiah's 
reign before the composition of the 
rest of this book, or even towards ^e 
end of Manasaeh'a, — and that it was 
written by a Priest, perhaps, even by 
Jeremiah himself, — it is easy to explain 
ever)' allusion in th(".se venses. In those 
days, by all truly religious persons, 
deToted to the worship of Jehorah, 
the Levites — at least, the Chief Priest 
and the other Levites or Priests, who 
ministered at the Sanctuary— if known 
as earnest and devout men, would be 
hdd in high estimation, as the guar^ 
diana of the true faith in a corrupt 
age, amidst an idolatcooB and gain- 
aaying gr-nt^ration. 

820. Well, then, might the writer in 
^is passage— a Priest himself — ntter 
for his own brethren, (including his 
own father, who may havr* been Hilkiah, 
then perhaps a1r»\ady, as lie was a few 
years afterwards, 2K.xxii.4, at the heatl 
of the Priesthood*) the prayer, — *Let 
Thy Thummim and Thy Urim— Thy 
Trntli find Thy Light^ — be ever with 
Thy holy one, wJiom Thou didst prove at 
Massah (temptation), whom Thou didst 
justify at the waien ofMeri6ah(Btiife)f 

whom Tliou dost expose now, as 
Thou did.st then, to the rebellious try- 
ing tempers, — the angry strife and tur- 
bulence, — of an unthankful unbelieving 
people. 

821. If we refer to the stoty in 



Rxni, we shall find that, in each 
case, the &itih and patienoe of the re- 

ligiou.s loaders, — in one case, Moses, 
in the other, Moses and Aaron, — are 
represented as 'tried' in this way. 
The people come to them muxmuriug, 
and complaining that they had not the 
supplies of good things, or even neces- 
saries, which they required, and they 
are ready to go back to the * fleshpoU 
01 JUgypL 

* And the people munnnred against Moses, 
and said. Wherefore is this, that thon hast 
bronglit Ufl up ont of £g>-pt, to kill tu and 

our children and our cattlo with thirst ? 
And Moses cried onto Jehovah, saying, What 
shall I do unto tiiis people ? TbBf be aInKWt 
leady to stone me,' £.xvii.3,4 ; 

'And tbey gathered themsdves together 
against Moses ami against Aaron. And the 
people chodo with Moses, and i>pake, saying. 
Would God that we had died when our bre- 
thren died before Jehovah ? And why have 
ye brought up the oonprppration of Jehovah 
int<) tliis wihlonif^ss, th i .ind our cattle 
should die there V Aiid wherefore have ye 
made us to come Tip out of Egypt, to bring ns 
unto this evil place? It is no place of sc*h1, or 
of flgs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, neither 
is there any water to drink,' N.xx.2-6. 

822. Who can douht that in the age 
of the later kinp^s, and osppeiully just 
before the time of Josiah's Keformatxon, 
there mnet have been mneh *mnr- 
muring ' of this kind, even among those 
who still adhered outwardly to the 
worship of Jehovah, but in their hearts 
had gone back to Egypt, and were 
ready to say with those of old, E. xmj^ 
• Is Jehovah among us or not ?' A 
pious and zealous Priest, hke Hilkiah, 
must have had a painful life in snch 
times, with tlioso in high places (Ma- 
naaseli and his princes) violently op> 
posed to his endeavours to keep up the 
true faith in the Living Ho 
must have found it a hr'.nl task at 
times to bear U]», iu the puLii of duty, 
against the strength of pnUie feeling, — 
the expressed illwill of some, the se- 
cret dislike of others, the neglect and 
indifference of almost all. Liring in 
such days, and sharing fully in the 
sentiments of his more fiiithfhl hretfiren, 
the writ-er might well n f r to the re- 
cord of similar * trials' of tlv^ great 
leaders in the wilderness, — to their 
being succoured and supported by Di- 
vine Power, when tempted, — to their 
being 'righted* or * justified' before 
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the people bj tke direct interference of 
Jabovafi, in answer to ttum or, and 
ia Mplv to tlio xebflUioDS imMuiBf of 

tile multitude. 

823. So would it })'■• aiiain, the writer 
hopes, ia God's uwu time. Let the 
Levito (U, the Priest) be futhfU still 
to bis sacred calling, saying to Either, 
mother, broth^»r??, children, ' T kirnw 
you not;' i.e. let him not be turned by 
any family ties from the straight path 
of doty ; let him be ready to foruJce 
konte and its delights, (as some, doubt- 
less, of that day had done.) and — 

* go np from the gates ont of all Israel where 
he sojounn^l, and come with all the desire of 
faiamiiKl to minister in the Name of JataOTIih 
hia Clod at Jerusalem,' D.xrviii.GJ. 

Let him still posses? his soul in faith 
and patience, ' observing Jehovah's 
word, andkeepin^ His Oovenant,' 'teach- 
ing Jacob His judgments, and Israel 
His Law/ * putting; ini^' nse before Him, 
and whole bur; it sacrifices upon His 
Altar/ Then would the Blessing of 
the Most Hi^h attend him ; then wonid 
he in due time be 'justified,' though 

* tried ' to the uttermost ; his Priest- 
hood should continue, his office beheld 
in honour, his judgments be respected, 
his teachings obeyed. Then JehoTah 
would ' bless liis substance, and accept 
fho work of his hands, — would smite 
through the loins of them that rise 
against him, (the adversaries of the 
trae religion, whether huh or low, in 
Isnfll, ) and of them that hate him, that 
they rise not again/ 

Such appears to us the more rational 
and intelhgible explanation of these 
vems, legtoded as rafendng to the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which the 
wnter lived. 

824. It is true that Jeremiah in many 
passages of his prophecies describes the 
state of the FHeiU, as well as of the 
Prophets, in his time as axcessiTely 
bad: e.^. — 

*The Pnesfjt said not, "Where is Jehovah? 
and thoy that handle the Law knew me not ; 
the pjustors also tranggrc>s<4^Kl against me, and 
Che Propiuta prophesied by Baal,' ii.8 ; 

* Afl the thief u ashamed, when he is found, 
so is the house of Israel ashamed, they, their 
Kings, their Princes, and Uieir PriesU, and 
their Prophets, sajing to a stoolc. Thou art 
my father, and to a stone. Thou hast T roK-ht 
■M frath ; for they have turned thur buck 



unto ne, and not their face,* ii,26;2T, xxxii. 

82,33 ; 

' A wonderful and horrible thing is oom- 
mitted in the land,— The Ptoj^k^ prophesy 
fal*>ly, and the PrteM bear rule by their 
means ; and my people love to have it so ; 
and what wiU JO do in the end thereof 

v. 80,3l ; 

'From the leaet of them even onto flie 

iprreatest of them evcT\- one i5= piven to 
coveUjusness ; aud from the Pt-opitel even 
unto the Priegt eveiy one deideth fala^/ 

vi. 13, viii.lO; 

' Both Prophet and Pried an profane; yeSi, 
in my House liavo I found their wiGkedDM^ 

saith Jehovah,' xxiii.ll ; 

' For tlie .sin? of her PropheU and the iniqui- 
ties of her PrUtUf that have shed the blood of 
the joBt in tbe mldit of her,' &c., LunJT.lS; 

Yet still there must have been 

exceptions to this general rule. Ia 
Josiah's reign Z^phnniah prophesied, 
and Jeremiah himiselt was both a Priest 
and a Prophet; and there seems no 
reason to suppose that Hilkiah and the 
Priests under him were any other than 
pious men, who did their best to dis- 
charge the duties of their office amidst 
the difficulties of the time. This pas- 
sage may have been written at a time 
when Hilkiah was in office, and had 
entered on his sacred duties with a deep 
sense of his responsibilities, and a de- 
termination to stem, to the uttermost 
of his power, the corruption of tiie 
times. But the writer may also, and 
specially, have had in view that crl' pri- 
ons restoration for which he longed, 
when ' the sons of David ' should reign 
in righteoosnefls, and the ' sons of Levi' 
minister in faithfulne^, in tiie midst 
of the regenerated and rejoicing people. 

826. To this hope Jeremiah points 
when he says, — 

'Jehovah hath Te dccm ed Jeoob, end zui* 

eomed him from the hand of him that was 
stronger than he. Tiicrefore they shall come 
and sing in the height of Zion, and shall 
flow together to the goodneas of Jehov^ for 
wheat, and for wtaie, and for ofl, aad for the 
younp of the flock and of the herd ; and their 
soul nhall be iUi a watered panlcn, aud they 
shall not sorrow any more at all . . . And I 
will aatdate the soul of the PrietU with fat- 
ness, and my people shall be satisfied with my 
goodness, salth Jehovah,' xxxi.n.l4 ; 

• Thus saith Jehovah, David sliall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of t7ie 
house of Israel ; neither shall the Priests tht 
Levites want a man before me to <tflfer burnt- 
offerings, and to kindle meat-<-)lTerin^'8, and to 
do metificxi continually,' xxxiii. 17,18 ; 

* TboR saith Jehovah, If ye can break my 
covenant of tlie day, and that there i^hould 
uoti be day aud ui^ht in their sea^u, thtjn 
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may also my covenant bo broken with David 
my servant, that he should not have a son to 
xogn upon his throne, and with theZeriiM the 
frietu, my ndnlfltm. Am the host of hewen 
cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the 
aea measured, so will I multiply the aeed of 
Dsrid my aervant and the Lttttn Oiat mimld$r 
wto me,' xxxiii.20-22. 

827. D.xxiiii.l2.' 
* ^BBRJAJfiM he eaid. 

Him, E.V.) ; 
£e shall cover him at all timu, and du^ll be- 
ttttmkitekotitden,* 

'Xnobel notices the peculiar ordrr 
in which the tribes are hero mentioned, 
differing from ;iny other in which they 
are fuuud in the Bible ; and he ex- 
pkins this fiet by supposing that the 
writer meant to notice them in a kind 
of 'geographical order from South to 
North.' But it will be seen at once 
that this account of the matter is not 
at all satisfiutory ; since, even if we 
sappose that Levi, being so doeely con- 
nected with Jerusalem, might properly 
be placed between Judah and Ben- 
jamin, yet Gad lay on the eastern side 
of Jordan, to the north of Beahen, and 
ia tdaoed between lagarhar and Dan, 
bol3i on the western side, with which 
it had no geographical relations. 

828. Perhaps, the following explana- 
tion of the order here observ^ may be 
more satu&ctory. Reuben comes first, 
as usual, as firstborn, and it is possible 
also, as having been, from his position, 
on ihe eastern side of the Dead Sea, 
less exposed to the consequences of the 
great Assyrian invasion, than theodier 
trans-Jordanic tribes, which lay more 
directly in the track of the invading 
hosts. The remnant of Reuben, there- 
fore, in Josiah's time may really have 
beat more considerable than those of 
Qad and Eastern Manasseh. Then 
come Judah, Levi, Benjamin, the only 
substantial tribes remaining in Josiah's 
time, Simeon having disappeared (804- 
810^ and Judah forming with Benjamin, 
the kingdom of Judah. Hence we find 
Jeremiah joining together repeatedly 
'the cities of Judah, and the places 
about Jerusalem, and the laud of 
Bo^jamin,' XTii,26, xxxii.44,zzxiii.l3 
The other tribes had all been carried 
captive. They are named, however, 
one after another, as they must have 



been by one personating the part of 
Moses, and something is said about 
eaeh, eoneaponding, probably, in aoma 
meaaure to their dnsnmatances either 

then or aforetime, as well ns to those 
which the mriter fondly hoj>ed to see in 
due titihe revived through the Mercy of 
God, when Judah should be 'farongbt 
to his peopla' again. 

829. Knobbl notes as follows on the 

blessing of Benjamin, p.347 : 

Benjamin dwells securely, since Jehovah, as 
his Protector, hangs over him, and has II is 
earthly abode between the ridges of Senjamin 
. . * The writer polnte to Glbera, whore the 
Tabernacle stood after the de<tniction of Xob 
through Saul. The modem L^ib, t wo f u 1 1 lion rs 
north-west from Jemsalem, with four foun- 
tains and nrings, Ueeon a ridge in the middle 
of aflmitfoi and pleasant Talleyor basin , whidi 
consists of broad ^■all(^ys or plains, and is stir- 
rounded by different mountains. The len|?th 
of the beautiful valley is, from east to west, 
ten English miles, the breadth five miles. The 
word katheph. * winpr, shoulder,' in geographi- 
cal notices, signifit^ not the side generally, but 
the mountain-side, which rises to the moun- 
tain or mountain-ridge, N.xxxir.ll, Jo.zt.8, 
10. xviii. 12, 13,16, 18,&c. The passage cannot, 
tViercfore, apply to Jerusalem, since Jehovah 
dwelt there not between mountain-riilj.'es, but 
on Moriah. So, too,it does not suit Jerusalem, 
if we take katheph In the senae of * side,* and 
understand the notice of the territory of Ben- 
jamin, generally. For Jem^ulem lay on the 
south side of this trilial territory, and not in 
the midst of £enjamin« The phraee, * be- 
tween the dunddexe,' ocean also 18.XVU.6. 
The suspended javelin hung down from tbe 
right shoulder to the lelt hip, and so betweea 
the ahonldflta. 

830. There is, however, no good 

reason to believe that the ' Tabernacle ' 

ever was transferred from Nob to 

Gibeon, as Knobbl, and many other 

eminent writers suppose. Itiatniethe 

Chronicler states that it was at Gibeon 

in the time of David and Solomon, 

iCh.xvi. 37-40, xxi.29, 2Ch.i.3-6: e.ff.-^ 

* David left there, before the Ark of tho 
covenant of Jehovah in Jerusalem, Asaph and 
his brethren to minister before the Ark con- 
tinually, as every day's wofk required, and 
Zadok the Prit'st iuv\ hii? brethren the Priosts, 
before the Tabcmucle of Jehovah, in the Ixigh 
place that was at Gibeon, to ofTer burnt-offer- 
ings unto Jehovah upon the Altar of the bumt- 
offeringcontinually,momingand evening, and 
to do a<'C()nling to all that is written in the 
Law of Jehovah, which he commanded laraeL' 
lCh.XTt»7-40. 

831. Bnt the more authentic historj, 
in the books of Samuel and Kings, says 
notbing whatever of the Tabernacle 
being at Gibeon, which is the more 
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xemarkable, since in Uie latter it is 
feoorded tluit— 

* Solomon went to Ofbeon to sacrifice there> 
for that wu ttus gnat high-idaoe ; a thousand 
boniiKifterliigs du SeS/mou ofltsr upon that 
altar.' IKJiU. 

Thf ^itor -would surely haTP men- 
tioned the euntence of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle and the Brazen Altar of 
Besaleel at 6Kbeon at this time, as 
some reason for Solomon^s sacrificing 
there, if he knew that they were there, — 
more especially as in the previous Terse, 
v.S, he blames Solomon for • raaificing 
and burning incense in high places.' 

832. We might ask, again, which, in 
the opininn of the Chronicler, was the 
place which 'Jehovah had chosen to 
put his Name in,' — Gibeon, with its 
Tabernacle and Brazen Altar, where 
*Zadok and tlit Priests* attended, but 
where the Ark was not, — or Mount 
Zion, where the Aik and Mercy-Seat 
wct« placed, and ▼here 'God dwelt 
between the chenibims,' though only 
thf^ T,ei'ifis, 'Asaph and his brethren,* 
were stationed to ' minister before it 
continually ' ? Under such circum- 
fltanees, the people would hare paid a 
very divided ulegiance. And it is 
difficult tr> understand how Solomon 
could baenliee before the Ark at Jeru- 
salem, iK.iit.ld^ when neither the 
FrieaU were tfaefo, nor the Braeen 
Altar, upon whidi alone it was lawful 
for him to sacrifice, according to the 
Law laid down in L.xvii.8,9, — 

Whatsoever man there be of the honae of 
Iirael, or of the strangers which sojonm 
amDog you, that olEareUi a tnurnt-offBring or 
a nolfloe, and Mn^dft tf fMf tmfo A« door of 

the Tabfmacle of the ConQi'ftjaUoji . to offer It 
nnto Jehovah, even that man shaii be cut off 
firtmmiimiffkti people. 

Hence, in Jo.zzii29, the tranaO'or- 

danic tribes are made to say — 

*God forbid that we should rebel against 
SiSbonii, and turn this day from following 

Jehovah to biiiM an altar for bnnit ofFor- 
in?s, for niont-offeringa, or for sacritices, be- 
side the Altnr of Jehovali ear Qod, that is 
^ore His J'af/emaeie.' 

833. Further, if the Tabernacle was 
crermoved from ShilohtoHob, and ftom 
Kob to Gibeon. how is it that we have 

no account of such removal, either in 
the l>ooks of Samuel or of Chronicles? 
It was just as great an act of sacrilege, 
aoeordiug to tiie Pentateneh, to toneh 
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the Tabernacle with profane handa^ as 
to touch the Ark itself. 

* When the Tabernacle setteth forward, the 
Leviks ahall take it down; and wtaoi the T*> 
bmuude Is to be pttc^Md, the LetUet dnil «* 

it u)) ; and the stranger thai COmtth wigk AaU 

be put to deitth' N.i,51. 

Since, therefore, the Tabernacle was 
80 nraeh more enmbrons than tbe Aik, 
mndi greater preparations must have 
been made for moving it than for 
merely taking up the Ark ; and, surely, 
some notice would have beeu taken in 
the history of so xemarlcable an event. 

834. Above all, how was it that the 
Ark, when brought b»ck from th» 
riiilistines, was not restored to tlie 
' Tabernacle of Moses,' by the diree- 
tiona of Samuel, if that Tahenaelewae 
really at hand, instead of being stored 
away for many years in the lioii<=e 
of Abinadab, lS.vii.1,2? And what 
need was there for David to have huilt 
a Tabemade on Mount 2jion, to hold 
the Ark, if the * Tabernacle of the Con- 
pregation ' was actually in existence ? 
Surely, no tent that he could build was 
so fitted to receive it as this grand 
ancient Mosaic Tabemade, eo vene- 
rable through its age, and so unspeak- 
ably sacred from its history, — framed, 
even ab to its minutest details, as is 
supposed, after the express instmc* 
tions of Jehovah, aoeoraing to *the 
pattern which Moses saw in the 
Mount,* E.xxv.40,xxTi.30, — sanctified 
by the most hol^ and stupendous 
events, glorious with so 'many grand 
associations, endeared by the most pre- 
cious memoriei, — which had shared all 
along the fortunes of Israel, and had 
passed through so many most astonish- 
ing and awM scenes in the wilder- 
ness — ^at the entrance of wlueh not only 
Moses and Aaron had stood, but the 
Divine Presence itself had more than 
once been seen, when— 

* Jehovah came down fn the pillar of a dond, 
and stoo<l in t)ui door of the TaberaaolSk and 
talked with thm,' N.xi.35,xii.5. 

835. Though so splendid, also, wiUi 
its costly curtains of *flne twined Unen, 

blue, purple, and scarlet' its covers 

ings L^uits* hair nnd rams' skins, 
its boards of shittim-woo<l with their 
sockets of silver, ujx>n which alone, as 
we are tdid, £jBxniCS7» were spent • 
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hundred talents (34,000/.) of silver, — 
yet (according to the views of Knohei.,) 
it had hwa often Temared, and might, 
therefore, without any mj Berious 
difficulty liavo been removed again, — 
nay, (according to the Ciironicler) it 
had certainly been once removed to 
Gibeon, and was not warn out, and 
unfit for further sacsred uses, since 
Zadok and the Priests were atatioiied 
at it. Surely, such a Tabeniacle as 
this would never iiavo been allowed 
by the piona Ba^id to remain standing 
empty of the Ark which belonged to it^ 
vhether it stood at Shiloh orat Gibeon. 
lie would not have dared to substitntt- j in D.xxxiii.28, 
for it one built by his own contrivance. 
It would have beea an aet of sacrilege to 
haTO done this. He must have brought 
np such a Tabernacle to Jerusalem, as 
the only htting home for the Ark. 
We may, sorely, say with confidence, 
it la eeriam that he wonld liave done 
60, had sndi a Tabernacle zeally been 
at that time iu existence. 

836- We shall have occasion to con- 
sider more fully hereafter the history 
of tlioae times^ and the special lustory 
of the AA and the Tabemade. Bnt 
we haye^ as we believe, shown suffi- 
ciently that there is no real ground for 
supposing that the Tabernacle was at 
Gibeon In the tune of SaoL And, even 
if it had been, the Ark was not there, 
and thai was the sign of Jehovah's 
I*re.seuce; He would scarcely be said 
to * dwell * at a place w here the Ai"k 
w«B not. Fiom this, however, it ap- 
pears that the Tezy ground, on which 
JCxobel's opinion rests, is gone from 
'jnder him. And we fall back on the 
explanation that he rejects, vU. that 
the words do refer to Jerusalem, where 
the Ark was, and where Jehovah was 
specially said to ' cavse His Name to 
dwell.' The word Katheph, ' sbouldtT,' 
is, in fact, used for ' side ' in N.xxxiv. 
11, 'the ride of the sea of Chionefeth,' 
and so in lK.vi.S,39, 'the right side 
of the House,' 2Ch.iv.lO, 'he set 
the sea on tlie right side of tlie east 
end,' 2Ch.JLsiii.I0, * from the right side 
of the Temple to the left rid$ of the 
Temple.' Possibly, the ide* in the 
writer's minfl was this, that, as Jeru- 
salem lay in the middle of the southern 



boundary' of Benjamin, it was thus 
between the shoulders of the tribe, i.e, 
between the southern ends of the 
eastern and western sides of it— sup- 
ported, like the head, between the 
sl)nii]rbn's, as it were, and not lower 
down upon the back. 

837. It may be noticed that it is the 
Deuteronomist alone, who speaks, S8 
here, of Jehovah ' dwelling' in Jeru- 
salem, and that tlie phrase, * to rest 
safely,' occurs only in tr. 12,28 of this 
chapter, and in Jer.xzuL6,zxziiL16, 
Ps.xtl9, Br.iJ8, in the ilnt of whidi 
passages we have the whole phrase, as 

Israel shall dwell 
safely.' We must not forget, also, 
tbat Jemniah himself was one of the 
• Priests that were at Auathoth in the 
land of Benjamin'; so that, when at 
home, he lived in 'one of the gates of 
Bei^jamin,' and felt, doubtic^ a special 
tenderness for the tribc^ wbidi ii here 
called the 'darling of Jahorah.* 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THK BLESSING OF MOSEfl^ 

DETJT.xxxni. 1 3-29. 

838. D.xxxiii.13-17, 

' And Joseph h» taidf^ 
BU$ud tffMunah U kit kmd, 
For treamm ^hemm above {KT, 'fotOtt 

And of the deep (hat HtOi beneath. 
And /or tretuures brought forth bif (h« nm. 
And for Uwtures put forth by the motm. 
And for tike dW^ ^ me mtimtmum' 

lains. 

And for treaeuree ^ Ae laHiwj hilU, 
And for trtaewee tke earth mi /nbuei 

thereof, 

Andforlhegoodieai^Sfm0Mdieelt4»me 

bush; 

The Uesting thall come vpon Oe h^ of Joseph, 
And upon the erovm iff (he eeiueerakd of hie 

brethren. 

His firstborn iCetr is his glory ; 
An, I /lis horns are like the hotme Hf a Inhale 

[E.V. ' unicorn '] ; 

Witfi (fwin he .<^haii push Ae people togdhtrU 

the ends qf the earth: 
And Aqr ore the (en thousands qf Ephraim, 

And they are the thousands of Mnnasseh." 

839. This blessing on Joseph cer- 
tainly presents at first sight some diffi- 
culty, since the Ten Tribes, of which 
Ephniim was the head, had been car- 

ried into Captivity in the days of 
Hezekiali, a rul therefore such language 
as the abovd would seem altogether 
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inapplicable tx> them in the time of 
JoeiMi. But a dose consideration of the 
question will show that there is abso- 
lutely nn ono time in tho liistory of the 
people, to which the different parts of 
the 'Blessing' will apply- 

840. Mosus could not haye written 
• it; for, if, looking down with prophetic 

eye along the strrnm of time, he had 
been moved l)y Divine impulse to utter 
these intimations as to the future 
destinieff of the tribes of Israel^ it is 
impossible that he should hare dis- 
missed the illustrious tribe nf Judah, 
from which David and David's son, 
the Messiah, were to spring, with a 
few mournfiil words, and glorified the 
tribes of Joseph — who in later days 
were to bo distinpfuishod by rebellion, 
idolatry, and even apostacy from the 
worship of Jehovah— with such extra- 
ordinary laudation as this. 

841. Nor will the time of Saxitbl 
suit better for all p.trts of the Blejjsin;]^ : 
since, though Judah was notyet fatnuus, 
and Ephraim was rery flourishing, yet 
Levi was quite in the background, and 
the remarkable language, which wo 
hare just been considering, y,8-ll, 
could hardly have been used with re- 
ftrence to that tribe. 

Nor will the days of David answer 
to the requirements of the case ; for 
then t^Mt/rtA could not have boon passed 
over so lightly, with so little distinc- 
tion, or, rather, with a prayer expressive 
of sadness, while the praise of Joseph 
is loud atiii triumphant. 

A similar consideration forbids still 
more decidedly the supposition of its 
having been composed in the w of 
Soi*oHON, when the 8[dendour of Judah 
was at its highe.«?t. 

842. After Solomon's time, and the 
division of tlie two kingdoms, the 
question first arises, was the writer 
one of the northern or the southern 
kinplom? The n^lorification of Joseph 
raigiit be thought, at first sight, to 
indicate the former. But, on the other 
hand, wc observe that the Levitical 
Priesthood was confined to Jerusalem, 
and the roll of the Totrafonch was, no 
doubt, kept in their charge, — tliat there 
IS no trace of the hand of a writer of 
the northern kingdom to be found in 



any portion of it^ — and tlxat the men- 
tion of Jehovah * dwelling' between 
the shoulders <jf Benjamin, — i.e. as we 

havo scfn, in Jerusalem, — as well as the 
high cornmendafion of the L^'vitrs, 

S)ints distinctly to a Jewish writer, 
ut what Jewish writer, during ths er- 
istenee of the separate kingdovis, would 
hare written of Judah «;o mildly and of 
Joseph so warmly, as the writer of this 
Blessing does? 

843. Thus we are brought down to 
the time after the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribos, without finding any period, 
which suits all the parts of the Bles> 
sing. As far, therefore, as Joseph is 
concerned, tiiere is no reason why it 
should not have beep written in 
.Tosiah's time, as well as any other ; 
and tliis time suits best, as we havo 
seen, the words s^ken about the other 
chief tribes. It is plain also that snch 
laudatory language would be more 
likely to be used of Joseph by a pious 
Jewish writer, whm the northern king' 
dam no longer existed, and when all 
the best feelings of an Israelite would 
go forth in tender j»ity and hopo to- 
wards his brethren in their tinje of 
distress, than while it still stood forth 
as the rival, and, by its idolatries, the 
corruptor of Judah. 

844. Compare, in thi.«5 point of view, 
the lancrnnsre of Jrrrmiah, xxxi, and 
especially ihe following verses: 

* At the same time, saith Jehovah, will I ba 
the God of alf th" fumUk* iff Israel, and tli^ 
shall be my p* < pie,' 

' Again I wil l.ui I fhce, and thon shatt be 
bnilt. O vinjm oj Ji. ael; thou sbalt again be 
adorned with thy titbrets, and sbalt go forth 
in the danccn of tliem that make meny,' v.4. 

* For thi n; ghnll lie a day that the watchmen 
upon tin- .\fniiiif rf'finiim sliiill (TV, Ari-..' ye, 
and kt us 'to up to /ton , unto Jtliovah oar Crod," 
r.6. 

* Behold. I will bring them from the north 
country, and ffathcr them from the wastes of 

tl5f i-artli. . . . u :T it I i -iiiiiiny shall ri'f ura 
thitln r. They af all come \v i»h weeping, and 
with supplioanons wil! I lead them ; I will 
cause thorn to walk by the rivers of wafcew 
in a straight way, wherein they shall not 
stumble ; fur I am 'i Father to ItratI, sad 
Kphratm is mi/ jirM-tMirn' r.8,9. 

* He.ir the word of Jehovah, O ye nattons* 
and (leclare it In the isles afar off, and say, ffe 
that srattfrM Israel, trill gather him, and keep 
hini, a,'* a .-^lu'iihcnl linth liis tlfx'k. For .It'ho- 
vah hath redeemed Jacob, and ran««oined him 
tmm the hand of him that was stronger than 
hn. Thorcforf* thrv v>,iil come and dag in tlui 
height ol ^^ou, ikc. v.lO-Vi, 
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And, from banning to end, the 
whole chapter sets forth these deUght- 

ful prophetic anticipations of the 
future reuniun of Israel and Jiulaii. 
and their happy estate iu tiiose bkssed 
days which were oommg, when chae- 
tiseraent should have cfone its work 
effectually, v.lS, and the gracioiUipro- 
mise phould be fulfUleil, ?'.33, — 

* I will be their (jhxl, and they shall be my 
people.' 

845. In short, the most leasonshle 

explanation of the matter seems to us 
to be, that th*- Deuteronomist has here 
expressed coulidently a prophetic hope 
for the fhture prosperity and glory of 
Joeeph, as he has for the reunion of 
all the tribes under the swjry of Judah, 
for the continuance of a pious and 
faitliful Priesthood in the tribe of Levi, 
andlbrthe permanent reetingofJ^ioTah 
* between the shouldei's ' of Beojamin. 
TTt' views the whole people reunited 
o(iee more; and thn«, after briefly 
touching upon each of the other tribes, 
with a few words suggested by their 
sitoatton, ehamcter, or post or present 
circiimstanees, he closes the address 
l.iy imagining all Israel compacted again 
iuto one great nation^ rejoicing once 
more in the favoor and blessing of 
Jehorab, v.26-29 : — 

Thero is none like iinto the God of Jeshurun, 

Who rideth nyton the heaven in thy help. 

And in His excellency on the sky. 

The Eternal Go<l la thy rcfupe. 

And underneath are the Everlasting Arms ; 

And He shall thnut out the enemy from 

before thee, 
And Bball Deitroy fhem. 
Israel then ghall dwell in safety alone ; 
The fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of 

com and wine ; 
Also hia beavens shall drop down dew. 
Happy art tfaon, 0 Israel I 
Who is like mto tbes, O V^oifi^ larod liy 

Jehovah, 

The ghldd of thy help, and Who U the sword 

of tlty excellenoy 1 
And thine enemies Bhandiasemble (useglozing 

-[H. i-hes) unto thee, 
And thou shalt tread upon their high places-' 

846. This view of the blessing on 
Joseph will be found confii-med, when 
we examine the language of it, whieh, 
except t*. 1 7, is in many places a literal 

trans<^ript nf the words addressed to 
Josti h in .l icob's Elessing, Tr.xlix.S'i- 
26, and respects only, as tiie reader 



eztrfane fertility is well known, and 
whose qualities were not affected by 

the captivity of its inliabitants. The 
chief of these correspondences are given 

below : — 

G.XIJX. 

V.26, Blessings of the hearens above, 

Bleraings of the deep that NiA beneath, 
V,96, To the desire 0/ the everlasting hills : 
They shall be upon the ttead 0/ Joseph^ 
And ontkeenwn^eiteammlei^kii 
bretkrm. 

9.18, From treasures 0/ the heavent otow, 
And from lAe deep that iieth foMoA. 
V.15, And from treasixres <^the eterlMlinff hUhr, 

r.l6, It shall come npon the head of Joxpfh, 
And on Uie crown qf the consecrated of hif 

847. It is plain that the writer had 

before him the 'Blessing of Jacob.' 
And, though he has fiot nse<l its expres- 
sions in dealing with Ileubeu, Judah, 
Levi, or Benjamin, the tribee which 
were still in existence, and of which 
he could .«peak in nc iirdance with their 
present circumstances, yet, when ]ie 
comes to the captive Joseph, as ii at a 
loss almost what to say, he refers to 
the older document, and adapts its very 
words witli slight changes and amplifi- 
cations. Eut, as before observed, the 
greater portion of the blessing refera 
entirely to the fertility of the land, 
including ' the f/oodnett of Him that 
dwelt in the bush,' by which, probably, 
allusion is niado to the expressions in 
E.iii.8, ' a good land and a large, a land 
flowing with milk and honey.' Joseph 
is spoken of here, and in G.xlix.26, as 
' consecrated by his brethren,' because 
the tribe of Ephraim was recognised as 
the leader of the Northern tribes, (as 
Judah was of the Southern,) firom a 
very early age down to the time of the 
Captivity. 

848. In ?'.17 is described the strength 
of this populous tribe, which, when 
restored to its pristine vigour, as the 
Prophet hoped, would push the nations 
with its horns, like a Keem or buffalo, 
as once it did of old in the days of 
David. Then should the son of David 
reign triumphantly once more in the 
place * which JehoTsh had chosen to 
set His Name there,' and Ephraim be 
the 'strength of his head,' and Judah 
his 'Lawgiver.* Joseph's 'firstborn 

will peiceiT^ the land of Joseph, whose | steer' is Ephraim, whom Jaooib • 'set 
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before Manasseb,' hu elder brother, 

Cr.xlviii.20, and whose tril>oi whs in 
lat^r times by far the strougest, in 
Hgrt'C;ment with the words of the text, — 

' And tbej are the ten tiioosandB of Ephraim, 
And an the tfaonanda of Mana i mh ,'-" 

thCNi^ not In acoofdanoe with the state- 
ments of the second *mnflfcev* of the 

people at the €1k1 of their wanderings, 
nrcording to winch the number of 
j^lauuHHeh was 52,700, N.xxvi34, and 
that of Ephraim only 83,500, 9.87 ; 
and jet the story represents Moses as 
making this muster only just befiire he 
uttered the Song. 

849. There is nothing xeiy xemaik- 
able in the other hletsingii» irhidi^ as 
baa been said, seem tobenttered, be- 

eause something must he said of each 
tribe, (by one who h-id iinHertaken to 
phice a blessing in the mouLh of Moses, 
mce that aambed to Jacob,) with eome 
kind of z^brenoe to their past or present 
circnmstances, and with the hope that, 
though now only a remnant of each 
tribe occupied the seat of its forefatliers, 
yet, in Crod's own time^ the tribe wonld 
be restored to its old locality, and 
flourish abundantly again, and the 
Blessing be fulfilled. In almost every 
case there is a reference to the language 
naed in the Blessing of Jacob, CKzliz, 
as if the Deuteronomist was at a loss 
for othrr vrorrls', in ^bich to speak of 
these tribes now carried inl'o captivi+y. 
860. We add some remarks on each : 
< B^oieti Zebulun, in th^ going out. 

The relationa of both tribes shall be 

joyful and prosperous, the one 'going 
out,' i.e. carrying on a brisk and pleasant 
commerce, e.^. with the PhcBnicians, — 
(eomp, 0,zliz.l8, * Zebulnn shall dwell 
at the haiven of the sea, and he shall be 
for an haven of ships, and his border 
shall bo unto Zidon,') — and the other 
remaioiiig at home, and practising 
comfortably agricnltnre and cattle^ 
breeding in the productive land where it 
dwells, — (romp. G xlix.14,16, 'Ispacbar 
is a strong afcs, couching down between 
two burdens ; and he saw that rest was 

good, and the land that it was plea- 
aant'). 



861. 'TheM'i'^MaiUpeoplemioUiiMimH' 

taint 

rhm shall thfy^jf^aaeriflOiiqft igHtmit 
neut V.19. 

According to onr ^ew, the ' Moon- 
tain ' heie is the holy ' Mount Zion \ at 
Jemsalem, to which, as the writer 

hoped, and as the Deuteronomist en- 
joined, all the tribes would in futui-e 
days go willingly up in great numbers ; 
though, of course, it was never snp- 
posed that the command for 'every 
male' to go up thrice a year wonld 
be literally obeyed. Comp. Jer^vi. i ii, 

• the Mountain of the Honse,' end es- 
pecially, Jer.xxxi.23, 'Thus ?^;uth Je- 
hovah of hosts, the God of Israel, As 
yet they shall use this speech, in the 
land of Judah audin the cities thereof, 
when I shall bring again their (»,«. 
Ephram*a) captivity, Jehovah bless 
thee, 0 Habitation of justioe^ 0 JHEonn- 
tain of holiness ! ' 

852, * For ihey shall suck the q0uea££ qf the 

And the hidden treasures of the eand. 
They sli:'-ll draw profit from the sea, 
have gam which the sea brings to them, 
e.g. through commerce generally, and 
the special trade in fish, purple-sheDs, 
and sponges, which is still carried on. 
By 'treasures of the sand' the writer 
seems to mean ' plass, ' which by the 
ancients was considered as something 
costty, (Job.»viii,17, 'The gold and 
the crystal cannot equal it,*) and which 
has been found by the river Belns, a 
little south of AWco. Between Akko 
and Tyre, also, the coast yielded » 
glassy sand, which, however, was fiist 
melted in Sidon. In Tyre there are 
still remains of a glass-aielting-house 

of ancient times. 
858. *BUMed he Be that enlargeth Gad ! 

As a lion he eoucheth, and (BonA 4Mrm^ 

yea, and crown^ v.20. 

Blesseld be Jehovah, who gives this 

tribe a spacious territory, and lets him 
extend himself far and wide, (G.xlix.l9, 

* Gad, a troop shall overcome him ; but 
he shall overcome at the last *). Joflt 
in the same way ' Blessing ' is ascribed 
to the God of Shem in G.ix.26, where 
Shem's prosperity is to be broiiiiht for- 
ward. Gad is like a lion, which hau 
made a prey, 'and, couehing in peac^ 
ful secoriiy, team it umust m da> 
Toumit 
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BH, * And he saw the fir^fruiU {t.g, qf the 
Oonquesf] for himtHf^ 
He * saw for himself/ i.e.oe chose/pro- 
rided/ for himself, (as in G.xxii.8,) 
the firstfruita of the conquest as a 
possession. This was the kingdom of 
8ili(m ; Gad had tho northern half of 
it> and in the southern also he had 
citie?*, N.xxxii.34. The Gudites soem, 
at the Conquest of the trans-Jordaaic 
lands, to hare been specially forward. 
For they appear, N.zzxii.2,6»26,29,81, 
33, at the head of the 2 J triV.es, who 
ofatatned that district, and thoy ro- 
bailt cities not only in their own, but 
in the Heubenite territory, while the 
Beubenites oonflned themselTes to their 
own land, N.x2xiL34-36. 

' For Oicre teas the portion of the leader 
Arid Ite came a* head of tfie people : 
He did the ri'j/iteousrirss of Jehovah, 
And Hu judgnients with Israel J" 
Upon the above passage Knobzl 
obserrefl at follows : 

The firFtfniit'? of the Hebrew Conqu«;t he- 
longed to the * leader' ; and, since Gad showed 
at the hoad of the tribes a special activity and 
bravery, he therefore laid claim to that land, 
which, however, WM only a« good asflomething 
• 1 11 i np' for him, since the i-cg^nlar pospcswion 
could only begin jrfter the fulfilment of the con- 
dition laid down by Motee, Njaczii.19. 

At the head of the people, m foreman, 
fighting in advance, Gad marched with them 
into Ciinuan, D.iii. 18, N. xxxil. 17, 20-22, 
Jo.i.l4,iv.l2, and fulfilled what Jehovah had 
commanded as twooinlDg and rights as a duty 
towards lii^rael. 

The above explanation is not al- 
together satisfiEietoiy. But it ia diffi- 
ciut, knowing go little as m do of the 

special history of the different tribes, 
to offer a better. This difficulty, how- 
ever, is not at all removed by assigning 
the ooapositioti of the Song to Hoses. 

68d* * Das is a young lion. 

That springs forth fivmBoAm (KNOB. 

Ute plain),' vM, 

Dan seizes where one least eoqiects 

him, falls upon the prey unawares, and 
grasps it. There may I p :i rpf«'r«'n<^e to 
the capture of Laish, Jo.xix.47,Ju.xvhi. 
27; soG.xlix.17, 'Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse-heels, so that his ritler 
shall fall backward.' 'f^henir' and 
' Hermon ' were in the district of Ba- 
shsn. and we md, SoLSong iv. 8, ' From 
the top of Sheiiir and Hermon, from 
the lions" dens, from the mountains of 
t^e leopards.' Zechariah also seems 



to connect the * oalcs of l^.ishan,' xi.'i, 
with the 'roaring of the young lions * 
on the baalcs of the Jordan, 9.3. 
857. 'NAfinAi i, hf M tnth favour. 

And full mth the blessing <(fJthovah! 

■ Blessed Willi children be Ashkr! 
May he be a wurat ^ pltMmvt»kt$ 

irdhren. 
And (tipping his foot Htoitt* 9J3iL 

And as thy days Of ttd {r^om. 



rity) I 



KxoBEL, instead of ' bare ' in the above, 
reads * ca8tlee» forts,* and writes : — 

* The Asheritw lived as f ar ag T.pbanon, 
where mining was pmdJnd, and where thej 
seem to have obtained metaU, of whioth Hhef 
may have made niuch u>e in ptrengrthcnirg 
their towns. And, in fact, they needed this lu 
the midst of hostile people.' 

8u8. In the concluding TSESes, V.26- 
29, the greatness and glory of Je- 
hovah are set forth, and the happy 
estate of Israd, under His proteclaon 
and blessing, is desoribed in glowing 
terms : — 

* There is none like unto the God of Jcahunm, 

' Isrnol then shall dwell securely, &C,' 

' Hapi^y art thon, 0 Israel ! wlK> Is like OStO 

thet' V ' 

' 0 people saved by Jehovah ! &c.' — 
The following passjiges may be com- 
pared from the Prophet Jeremish: 

* Tha« is none like unto Tliee, Jehovah t 
Thou art great, axid Thy iJame is great m 
might. 

Who wouM not fear Thee, 0 King of na- 
tions? 

For to Thee doth it appertain : 

Forasmuch as among all tlio w!?e of the na- 
tions, and in all their kiiif.'dom'', 

There is none like unto Thee.' x.6,7, 
' I a his days Juduh shall bo sav(^, 

And Israel shaUdweUaeciirely.'xziiL6,x3Esm. 
16. 

859. KuETZ, iii.492, remarks on 

D.xxxiii as follows: 

We cannot fail to Ix? pfruck with the faot, 
that the 'Blessing of Moaes' doM not con- 
tain llk« «r^ACM< traee ^ aRy tpeeka Messianic 
itHtixion, whereas they are so very proniim iit 
iu that of Jacob, and, since his time, the 
Messianio expectations had boon m greatly 
enlaiged by tha prophepy of the ' Star out cKt 
Jacob* ana the * Prophet like unto Itosfls.' 
But this may, perhaps, account sufficiently 
for the omission here. Binoe the time of 
Jacob, the Messianic expectation had ad- 
vanced so far, that it had assumed the form 
of a belief in one single personal MohI^ 
But from which of the families or tribes the 
personal MeBsiah would sprhig was not yet 
known. The prophecy of Balaam, like that 
Of Moiee, bad siinply Intimated that be would 
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eprlnir out of the midst of Igrael, and from 
the poaterity of Jacob. Tt is true tliat cvrti 
in G.xUz the tribe of Judah is distint^uishcil 
above all the reafc. aa tho one to which be- 
longed the supremacy among the trilios. But 
there was something too indefinite in tho di<- 
Bcription for the lu'lii'f to takf root in J.-rai'l, 
that from this particular tribe a personal 
ICesBlah would fqjring. This did not take 
placp until th<:' 'imc of Da\'id. It might 
even be said thai tho distinction, conferretl 
by * Jacob's Blessing ' upon the tribt^ of 
Jttdab, had fallen since then into tite shade ; 
for neither Hoaea, nor Aaron, nor Joahna, be- 
longed to this tribe. 

CHAl'TEK XXIII. 

DBUT.XXXIV. 1-12, 

*860. D.xxxiv.1-3. 

•And Hoses went up from the plains of 
Moab xinto the mountain of Nebo, to tht- top 
of Pisgah, that Is over against Jericho ; and 
Jehovah showod lum all the land of Gilead 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali. and tlio land of 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sr-a, and the south, 
and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the 
oit7 of palm-trees, unto Zoar.* 

Here we have signs of a Iat«v trritcr 
in the mention of 'Ban* (243), and 
* all Naphiali, and the land of Ephraim, 
and Manamh, and all the land of 
Jtft^o^'— where the different terms are 
used as well known, though the land 
was not yet diyided. So we have * unto 
this day,' t>.6. 

Scott observes : — 

Til ft last chapter closed the words and 
writings of Moaes* and this chapter moat 
hare been added by another hand ; bat it Is 
uncertain whether by Joshua, or by Samuel, 
or by some other Prophet. Bome, indeed, 
maintain that Moses himself wrote it by the 
spirit of prophecy ; this, however, is not at 
aXi probable. But, by whomeoever it was 
•writton, the iiifonnation nnibt have l)oen 
originally communicated by immediate reve- 
lation. Perhaps, the three last verses were 
added by Ezra ; but all the subsequent book.s 
of Scripture assume as undoubted facts the 
things recorded in it. 

BCI . These rorpcs, f.1-3, are plainly 
pari of the older document, in con- 
tinuation of xxxii.52 ; and we have 
bere the ezpreseion 'plains of Moab,' 
vhich is used exdusiTely hy the older 
writer (623.xi), as also ' land of Giload,' 
N.xxxii.1,29. In however, we have 
the phrase * over against Jericho, * 
which oceon also in the Beaterono- 
inistic interpolation in xxxii.49, where- 
as the older writer, whenever he in- 
troduces a similar reference to Jericho, 
employs invariably the form, 'on the 



other side Jordan (near) Jerielm.' or 
' by Jordan (near) Jericho/ — in eacli 
ease, the wwd * Jericho ' beinff med 
witliout any governing words, Kxxll, 
xxvi. 3,63,xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48,50,ixxiv. 
1 d,xxxv. l,xxxvi.l 3. This sug^rests that 
the whole defining clause, ' the top of 
Pisgah that is over against Jericho^' ii 
an insertion by the Bentevonomut. 
86-2. D.xxxiv.4-7. 
* Ami Johovali said unto him, This m tho 
land wliich I 8ware unto Abraham, nnto 
Isaac, and unto Jaoob, laying, I will give it 
nnto thy seed ; I hare oaased thee to see it 
with thine cyts, but thou shalt not po over 
thither. So Moses, the ^rvant of Jehovah, 
died there, in tlio land of yUmh, aocordinf? 
to the word of J^ovah. And He buried 
him in a TaHey in the land of Moab, over 
ajraiiist Bcthpror ; but no man knowotli of 
hiH Kopulchro unto this day. And Moses was 
iin hundred and twenlgr jeara old, wImb be 
died ; his oye wsa' not dim, nor liis aatonl 
force abated.' 

This passage, again, belongs partly 
to the older document, though ^ le 
part also is from the hand of the Deu- 
teronomist, as is shown by the expres- 
sion, i'.o,G, 'land of Moab,' (62d.i). 
Probably v.4 is his entively, the 
two insertions 'landof Moah* in ».5,6, 
and the rest belongs to the older doca- 
ment (783). 

8C3. D.xxxiv.8,9. 

'And the children of Israel wept for Mo«* 

in the j.lains of ifoab thirty day^ : s^i the 
(lays of wof-ping and mourning for Moea 
were ended. And .Joshua, the eon of ITaa, 
was full of the spirit of wis4lom : for Mn?ei 
had laid his hands upon him ; and tlie cliil- 
drf n of Israol hearkened nnto him, BOd dW 
as Jehovah commanded Moses.' 

We have here th^ older writer, aa 
apf)ear.s by the expression, i;.8, 'pllHM 
of Moab; (523.xi). Also the 'thuly 
days ' of weeping correspond to those 
for Aaron, N.xx.29 ; and the phrase 'as 
Jehovah commanded Moses,' v.% i* 
comrtantly rscmriiig in Exodus, Le- 
viticus, and Numbers. 

864. D.zzziT.10-12. 

•And there arose not a Prophet pimr in 
Israel like ntito Moses, whom Jehovah km w 
face to face, in ali the signs and the wondiT*. 
which Jehovah sent him to do in the land of 
Egypt, to Pbaraohf and to aU Ms eemoiti. 
and to n]\ hi ■ 1:ind. and In all that mighty 
hand, and m ali the great terror, which JHoiei 
showed in tba riglit of aU lameL* 

These words appear to heloog to the 

Deuteronomist for tliese reasons :— 
(i) v.ll, * aigiM and wonders,' Div.S4,rii^ 
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Tii.i;), xiii.1,2, xxvi.8,zzTlIl.i8,zztx.3,Xxxiv. 
11, aud also £.viL8 ; 

(H) 9.19/ mighty hand/ D.lU.34.iT.M.T.l 5, 
■n.21 , vii.8,19,lx.26, xi.'i. xx\i.8, xxxiv.l-.', and 
al^) vLl,l, xiU-S, xxxiLIl, N.xx.20; 

(iit» - tenwr/ iT.M,xL35,iacii.8, «nl aim 
G.ix.2. 

865. Upon the 'biirial' of Moses 
xxxir.6, KunTZ writes thus, iii.p.494 : 

'Ifoaea diad tbere,* eays the aoriptnral no- 

fionnt, • according to the month— i.e. acoonl- 
ing to the vord — of God.* The Itabbiii*! 
render this *at tho month of God,' and call 
the deatJiof Atoaes *a death by a kies.' Im- 
medJatdy afterwaxds ft is stated that ' He 
buried him in the valtoy in the land of >roab.' 
Even if it were graiuiuaticany admissible to 
render the verli impersonally, ('they buried 
him,* LXX,) or to take the subjivt from the 
verb H-self. ' lie [one] buried him,' viz. ' who- 
ever <ii(J bury hini,' tin- context would not 
allow it but would still force us to the oon« 
dnaton that Jdiovah Is the mhjeot. The 
clause, * and no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre unto this day,' unquestionably implies 
a peculiar moil-- of limiu]. The valley, in 
which Moees was buried, mnst have been a 
depreeston at the top of the mouataine of 
Pisgab. 

FroTii tho time of the Fathers, the answer 
piven to the question. ' Whii should Jehovah 
Himself have barie*i Moses?' has almost in- 
Yurlably been this, to prevent a sopenleitions 

or idolatrous veneration of hU .^ojjulchrf or 
his remains. But, not^s itlisiaiiding all the 
pious feelings of the jiution, and tlieir vent- 
ralion of the gxeateat of all the Prophets of 
tbeO.T., aneh a tesnlt as this was certainly 
not to bo apprehended at the time in ques- 
tion. 'J'he uotions which prevailctl, with re- 
ference to the defiling influence of graves and 
of the bodies of the dead, — notion-^ wliich the 
Law hod certainly only adopted, sjuk itoned, 
ami rt'irnlnrrtl, and had not been the (irst 
to introtluee,— were sutticiently powerful to 
guard against any such danger as this. 
AbrahnniV soinilehro was known to cven,-- 
body. i5ut it never entenxl tho mind of any 
l-raelite under the O.'I". to i ay idi>hitrou- ur 
even superstitious veneration to it, however 
nearly the reverence of hKtar Jews fbr tiie 
person of Abraham might border upon enpcr- 
stitiou and idolntry. The remains of Jacob 
and Joseph were earrit^ to Palestine, and 
buried there. But we cannot find the 
aUcrhtest gronnd fbr enpposinir that they 
wer.> the objects of superstitious adoration. 

8 () 6 . Kr RTz t ]i e n at t o nipte to account 

for tliis Strang*' burial. 

If Moses, therefore, was buri(xl by Jehovali 
Himself, the reason must certainly have been, 
that such a burial was intended for him, 
as no one else could possibly have gfiven. 
That there was wjniething very peculiar in 
the burial of Moses, is sufficiently evident 
from the passage before us. And fhis i<< con- 
firniod in a very rornar'kablo manner liy ihc 
X.T. history of ttie Transtivrnration, where 
Mof<<.^s and Elias apin ared with tlie lU'-ltsemer. 
We may see here very clearly that the O.T. 
toooimt may justly be mutentood» as imply- 



ing thot ti)o de>ic:n of the bnrial of Moses 
by the hand of Jehovah was to place him in 
the i»me category with Enoch and Elija*!. to 
deliver him from goin^' liown into the j.'-rave 
like the rest of Adam's children, and to pre- 
pore for him a oondition, both of body and 
sonl, rc^mblinp that of those two mm of 
(ioi. It is true that Moss's was not savt>il 
from (Iriifh it.si-lf in llie hame manner }is 
Enoch and Elijah ; be really dkd, aud hi4 
body was really bmied\ this Is expressly stated 
in the Biblical history. But we may assume 
with the greatest probability, that, like them, 
he was saved from corruption. Men bury the 
corpse tliat it may see oorruption. If Jehovah, 
thmfofre, wonM not snfPor the body of Moses 
to be buried by mon, it, is but natural to seek 
for the rtason of this in the fact, that He did 
not intend to leave him to cocruptlon, but at 
the very time of his burial communicatal 
some yfrtoe by His own hand, which saved 
the VmmIv from eorruiition. and prepar*Al for 
the Patriarch a transiiiun into the same i«tat« 
of existence, into which Enoch and Elijah 
were admitted without either death or burial. 
The itale of existence in the itf^ Deyond, into 
whirli Mi)<i-s was introdurf<l nv t.t.e haini of 
Jehovah, was, probably, essentially the same 
as that into which Enoch was taken, when be 
wa=! tmn'-hitf^T. and Elijah, when he was car- 
rie<l ui» to heaven, though the way was not to 
be tlie same. What the way may have been 
we can neither describe nor imagine. We are 
altogether in ignoranoe as to what the state 
itself was. The mnpt that wo can do is to 
form some conjecture of wluit it was not. 
l or example, it was not one of absolute glori- 
fication and perfection, of which Christ alone 
ooold be the flrstfmits, 10or.xv.SO,!{8 ; nor 
was it the dim ' ehool * life, into which all 
thu otiter children of Adam passed. It was 
something between the two— a state as Inoon* 
ceivable as it had bei Ti in'therto unseen. 

867. Kurtz goes ou to saj that he 
considers his view to be supported by 
the mention in Jude, 1^.9, of a conflict 
and dispute between the Archangel 
]Mie]iat'l and the Devil ros peering tho 
body of Moses. Clem. Alex. Orioen, 
and DiDYMus, he says, speak of an 
apocryphal book entitled uie * Ascen- 
sion or Assumption of Moses,* from 
which Tilde took this story. But this 
he cannot allow: the author of that 
book and of J ude most grobably drew 
from the WMmo/ateb—iradUim, — and 
independently of each other. In short, 
he consiilors tho Epistle of Jtidc to be 
'canonical and written under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit^' and that * the 
adoption and use of this tiadition in a 
canonical epistle gives it all the sanc- 
tion of apostolicril authority,* which 
means, in other words, that it is * ac- 
credited by the Spirit of God,' When, 
therefore, it is said that He, Jehovah, 
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'buried him,' Kmm mideNtaDds it to 
mean tliat the 'Angel of Jehorah,' who 

was Jehovah's pprsonal representative 
in all transaotions with Israel in the 
wilderness, did so, and this 'Angel of 
JehoTah * he Tiegnrde as identical with 
Michael the Archattgelp and not with 
the Logos, as Hexgstsnbbbo doe& In 
conclusion he adds — 



The death of Moees was not like the death 
Of the fln^t Adam, which iasoed fncovmption, 

nor w:is it likethuf of tTiP«a'cond Aiam, wliirL 
\va>; followed b_v a rej^uirectiou. It wasrntlicr 
8orj 1 f ' t i I i n g i n t o ni lodiatc bet ween the t w o f o ntis 
of death, just as Mosm himself occupied aa in- 
termodiAte po«ttlon between the flrrt end the 
Rccond Adam, — tK^twcf^n the head of idnful 
dying humanity, and the Mead of humanity 
redeemed from sin. 

868, We might embr:tceKuBT^8 view 

in this qnotntion, if thrre wns any 
ground for believino; tliat tiii.s narrative 



show to what I ^''"^^"'-'^ ^'^^y freqwnt refer 

*««i:f ■kc. encestothft'plMcewhicli.Tchovahwfmlc 



13. 



Jerusalem and the 



tion, we may atate the oondvsione to 

which they would lead ne^ asfidlows:— 

(i) Deuteronomy was written af^fr 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic jxirtioiisof 
the other four Books, since reference is 
made thiooghout to matteis of faet re- 
lated in them, and ezpreesly to the 
laws about leprosy in xxiv.8. 

(ii) Hence it was written after the 
times of Samuel and Dav id ; and this 
is further oonflrmed by the &et that 
the laws referring to the kijigdom seem 
not to have been known to Samuel, 
lS.^^ii.6-18, nor to the later writer of 
Samuel's doings. 

(iii) The mention of the kingdom in 
xvii. 14-20, with the distinct reference 
to thp dancrers likt'ly to arise to the 
State from the king; multiplying to him- 
self 'wivei^' and ' silver and gold,' and 

contains an historically true account of impliw that it was written 

the death and burial of Moses. But I ^^^"^ Sokmon ; and this is 

the above notes of Kurtz 
extremities an honest mind must be 
driven in the attempt to recop^nise snch 
a statement as infaiiibly true, and to 
realise it, as in that case we should be 
bound to do, in its details and conse- 
quences. There, is no greater iiitel- 
b»etual cowardice than to slirink from 
contemplating the results to wliich any 
tenet fiurly leader and so to profpss a 
loose ffmeral beUef, which we shrink 
from analysing in particularau 

CHAPTER XXIV, 

BBBULTS OP TBM VXAMDtATIlQaX OF 

DBDTBBoirom; 

869. Wb have now completed the 
review of this Book, and. even if we 
had not prcvionsly proved the fact 
upon other grounds, the phenomena 
whieh we hare here obserred,~t]ie con- 
tradictions, variations, and numerous 
indications of a more advanced state of 
civil and religious development, — would 
be sufficient to satisfy us that it must 
have been written in a diffiirent age 
ttom that in which the other four Books, 
penemlly, of the Pentateuch were writ- 
ten, and in a much later day. 

870. If we now proceed to sum up 
the 'aigjna of time/ which we have ob- 
serred in the course of our examina- 



choose,* that 
Temple. 

(iv) The recognition of the mdepea- 

dence of Edom carries down its com- 
position to the time of tht'ir complete 
liberation from the contix>l of the kings 
of Judah in the reign of Ahas. 

(v) It was written after the time of 
Hezekiah's Reformation, when the high 
places were removed, which tlie former 
kings of Judah, even the best of them, 
had freely permitted. 

(vi) It was written after the Cap- 
tivity of the Ten Tribes, in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah's reign ; since the sor- 
rows of that event are evident iy referred 
to as matters whieh were wcfi known, 
but whieh now were thii^ga of the 
past. 

(vii) It was written after tlie rrreat 
spread in Judah, lu ilkiaiuisseh's tiine, 
of the worship of the ' Sun and Moon 
and the Host of Heaven .* 

(viii) It wjis written before the time 
of Josiah's Refurmtition, since the wonls 
ascribed to Huldah expresjsly refer lo 
it; and, indeed, there can belittle doubt 
that this Book, whether alone or with 
the other Books, was that found in the 
Temple by Hilkiah, and was the diret^ 
cause of that Reformation. 

(ix) Hence it can scarcely be doubted 
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that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
written, eithar in ike iaiter part of 
Nanojseh's rtign, mmtke early part 

of Josia/is. 

871. EwALD, RiEiiM, Bleek. "Kuenen, 
and others, are uf upiniua that the 
mort piolisblB supposition is that the 
book was written m the latter part of 
MaiiJLsseh's reign; Db Wettb, Von 
Boiir.EN, Knodbl, &c. (with whom we 
agree, for reasons which shall be pre- 
sently stated), place ita compositiou in 
the reign of Josiah. The dilfeniioe in 
this point of detail is, of coarse, incon- 
siderable, and of no importance what- 
ever with referenceto tin* main question, 
whether or not this Book of Deutero- 
nomy was written Moses. The above 
able critics may vary within a limit of 
thirty or forty years in fixing the precise 
date of its composition ; but they are all 
agreed in assigning it to the aame later 
period of Jewish history. And this, 
indeed, may be ranked among the 
most certain results of modern scientific 
Biblical criticism. 

872. RiEHTtf, /). 98-105, fixes the age 
of the Deuteronunii.st, with Ewajld, in 
the latter half of Mauus^eh's reign, aud 
writes as follows : — 

In D.xxTiii.68, among the punishments 
threatened to the people in case of their de- 
parting from Jehovah, thu is threatened as the 
sorest an<i htst — that Jcliovah will curry tliora 
back to Egypi in t>hipa, ao that they u ould be 
Sold there to their enemies into shameful and 
endless slavery. Hence it appears, /r«<, that, 
in the time of the Deuteronomiat, Egypt had 
become again mj strung that he might expect 
the full destruction of the Ittraelitish State — 
not from the Assyrians (to whom «.8<,48-50, 
refer,)- but frorn the Ku'vptians. and, se- 
coiuiiij, since a rt-mDval in .v7u/».i i.s threatcnetl , 
that the Egyptians were at that time alrea<ly 
powerful atisea. LeuUff, it follows from the 
passage sbont the Unff, D.xvtt.l6, which for- 
bids the king to ' cause the ptople to return 
to Etjypt, to the end that he shonld multiply 
horses, that at that time already the Egyptian 
kinn sought end employed foreign soldiers ; 
so fhflti the IsrseHtiBh king could only obtain 
horses out of Egypt upon the condition that 
he, on his part, should Hcnd Israelitish foot- 
soldiers (comp. l8.xxxvi.H), aud place them at 
the disposal of the Egyptian king. . . All 
this suits Egypt only during the reigTi of 
Pf:ammt li''h\js, but (l<n-s nut suit the state of 
Egypt before that reign. Certainly, we can- 
not maintain from ancient testimony that 
Baunmetichus hod a remarkable fleet. But, 
rince he besicgetl Ashdod for twenty-nine 
year.-;, ( ilKKoD.ii. 1.17,) he must have broticfht 
the troopii which lie marched thither, aud 



their supplies, not surely by the luborious 
land-journey, but by ships; and so it is not 
improbable that be ixMsened alrsedr a rather 
consldenble navy, sad that Phsraoh-Neoho, 
of whom HBBODOTfJS. tells ii!*, ii.JM, that he 
built two doets, only carried on iu this in- 
stance, ss in othM% his flitbar's andsr> 
takings. 

That, however, through Psammetichus the 
T;[ry]):ian kiiirrdoin, altup-ther weakenwi 
tlurough interuul (lissension, and, as it soemed, ' 
tendiag to its fall, suddenly attained to new 
power, and raised itself to such might that 
it became very dnngerous to its neighbours, 
and even, in course of time, was destnio- 
tivetothe Jews, 2K.x\iii.'J9, i« well known. 
Siaoe, however, at tliat time tlie Amyiim 
power, after the death of Esarhaddon 11, was 
manifestly tending more and more to its end, 
while ];al»ylou wji;? not yet an independent 
mighty kingdom, our writer might probabtjr 
expect tiie gmter danger lor the kingdom of 
.Judah from the rejuvenescent Egyptian power, 
especially since the army of Psammetichns, 
wiiich was besieging Ashilod, was in sooh 
threatening neighbourhood. That Pinmme- 
tichoB sought and employed strange soldiers, 
and particularly Arabians, we know from 
ancient authorities. If, therefore, at any 
time, the possibility exist^^d of an alliaiu* of 
the above kind between Judaea and Egypt, it 
existed in the time of Psammetichus. Wo 
must then, with Ewald, OKKume that Deute- 
ronomy was written during the reign of 
Psammetichus, . . . la fto toMtr ha^ «f Ms 
reign qf Mcma^h, 

Who, however, was the nnthor, it is impns- 
silile to say. The as.siimpti(iti of Ewai.d, that 
the author wrote in Egypt, ' in the presence of 
the unhappy people whom llananeh had sold 
into Egypt,' rests njKtn no fonndntion, and 
is altogether improbable, . . . How could 
sucli a writer have laid down the command 
that all male Israelites should go up to tha 
Temple at JemsalaBii three times yearly ? 
The untenable supposition, that Drutc rononiy 
was written by Jeremiah, has alrciuly been 
copiously refuted [?] by Ko.vio,.<l. T.lStudien^ 
II. J ustly also has Bwald protested agidnst 
the gronndlen assDmpMon, that the dtncoverer 
of the Law-Book, the High Priest Hilkiali, 
hod himself composed Deuteronomy, but de> 
niLxl his authorship. 

That the author mti?t have been a very 
eminent man, in a spiritual point of view, 
is certain, uml pfjually so that he, on ono 
side, was well acquainted with the ancient 
legislation, and, on the other, was influenced 
by the writings of the earlier Prophets, and 
himself highly gifted with the jirophetical 
spirit. And so oik; might, perhaps, assume 
that the author was a Priest, who, however, 
was at the same time oonsdoos of a prophetio 
gift. More nearly to determine, U impossible 
without arbitrariness. That we do not know 
so great and very remarkable a man ought 
not to perplex us, since it is inst the same 
with us in the case of the net less lemarir- 
able author of t!io second part of Isaiah, and 
since analogous phenomena are not wanting 
in the New-Testament literatme, {t^f, to 
the Hebrew?). 

Am, (i) The mero^ difficultj remains the 
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the ItTint^ Peoberonomlst. msj have pniduM 

this chancre of relations, which ended, llOW* 
ever, fatiUly for the young king. 

(vi) We Bhall condder fully in the proper 
place the nega^ve axsQinentBof Koxio, as well 
as the pomtite MieatMU, hammx iferong or 
weak» ot Jxrbuah'b anthorBhlp* 



earoe whether Jeremtali, or aaj other eminent 

pcT;>oii, .If ' prnj.lictical Priest,' ot thOMdays 
wrote the Book of Deuteronomy. 

(ii) Iteecme to na almost incredible that 
eo great a writer as the Denteronoraist — 
evidently a master-mind, and a man of poli- 
tical as well iL-i nlifriou^ ru tivity, — ebonld 
have 80 completely disappeared froiin hiatoiy, 
and left no other WKok of a ebnilnr kind tie> 
hind him. 

(iii) The ca*^ of the later IsaiaTi is not a 
Jiarallcl ca.-f. .^iiire he lived in Ihti ini.l-t of 
th0 oonfiuioa aud distiieaB of the Captivity, 
of which no historical reoords have come 
down to U8 ; whereas the Bpiitrmnonii^t lived 
in a well-known age, of which distinct ac- 
eoimte are left to poedUj Iff the hand of 
Jeremiah him'^df. 

(It) The i:i)i^r.le to the Hebrewe Is effll less 
a case in jKjint. (^pocially if written by St. 
Paul, since he left many other signs of his 
activity behind him. But many eminent 
writers lived in the time of this writer, who- 
ever he may have heen ; whereae the Dente- 
ronomist mu?t Imve ItcoM almost thft only 
writer of great eminence in his own age ; anil 
we eannot but an p poee that so copious an 
author must have composed other wTitings, 
and that some of these would have oome down 
to us. 

(v) While admitting that the Book may 
have been wTittcn, as far a-s internal evidence 
shows, in ih'' latter half of M an a^seh's reign, 
yet it Fo<?Tns to us more probublf. from the same 
intern il ' . nience, that it-s author lived in a 

Jet later age» pexhaps iii the earlier part ot 
bdah's thne, lor the following reasons : — 
(a) The exprp-~ions in D.xxviii.4ft.50, — 
* Jehovah shall Ijring a nation against thee 
from far, from the end of the earth, as the 
eegle flieth, a nation whose tongne thonsbalt 
not nnilentand , a nation of fleiw oonnte- 
nnnct'. s.-^n^m hardly to refer to the weak 
and sickly Assyrian power, ' manifestly tend- 
ing more and more to its end,' but to the 
yonngand TigDroasiJa^ytoRtan kingdom ; and 
this last, as Bishh says, was not sufficiently 
dtn el oped till towaide the end of Mennnnoh' - 
days; 

O) We do not know for certain that Psam- 
motichus had notable fleets ; but we do know 
this of his son Pliaraoh-N^ho, who was reign- 
ing it the time when Josiah came to the 

throne ; 

(y) The Deuteronomisfe appears to have 

doubted from which of thp<:ctwo prreat powers 
the danger was most, likely to come ; which 
con-L'sponds to the fact that ' Phuraoli Necho, 
king of £g}-pt, went up against the king of 
Assyria <? the Babylonian power) to the nrer 
Euphrates,' on which occasion Josiah also 
went up,— apparently, to fight with the Egyp- 
tians,— and was killed, 2K.xxiv.29, in the 
tbirty-ninth year of his life and the thirty - 
Ihcetof hierefgn ; 

(J) The * book of the Law ' \vas found in 
the eightemih year of his reign, Unrteen years 
before ; and previottdy to that time Josialj 
seems to have been on friendly terms with 
Egypt, Jer.ii.l8,3e. and, perhaps, was lending 
s>)ldier8, and obtaining horses, in t)io Nerv 
way condemned in D.xvii.16, It is probable 
that this verj- language of Denteronomy» or 
rather (as we suppoec) the xemonatxancee of 



878. The fbllowinpr argument, how- 
ever, tends rtroBffly (in our opilltoii) 

to fix the composition of DeuteEOnomj 
in the eiirly jears of Josiah. 

If it reallj was written in Manasseh's 
time, we m then met by the fbllowif^ 
difficulties. In that case, the author 
may hare plarod it in the Temple in 
Manas.-<eii's lifetime, w'thout the know- 
ledge of anyone, which of course is 
coneemble. Bnt then be must baTO 
gone his way, leaving so valuable a fruit 

0 f so 'much lahour to the chniicr.s of the 
futurf, — or, we may say, to the over- 
ruling of Providence, — without com- 
nranicating to anyone the fkct of its 
existence. And, further, he must hsTS 
died without betraying the secret,— 
without showing any personal interest 
in the success of his great enterprise, or 
caring to see any result of it in nis own 
days, — nay, without even making any 
provision against the possibility of the 
Book itself being neglected, dc.«stTOTpd, 
or lost, while it lay unknown and un- 
heeded in the Temple, during tbelirtter 
portion of flianasseh'e idolatroos reisn* 
For ve take no account of the Chroni- 
cler's story of Mana'^seli's repentajn *% 
2Ch.xxxiii.l8,l9, of which the Bookot 
Kings says nothing. 

874. Or, if the writer liimself sar- 
vived the xeign ctf Manasseh, and the 
short reicm of Amon, and so was living 
in the early years of Josiali, — or if any 
one was then linngto whom the writer, 
before his death, had oommnnicated bis 
secret,— it seems very difficult to ac- 
count for the long and total .^tlrn^f 
witii respect to the existence of Uus 
Book, which was maintained during 
seifenteen years of Josiah's reign, when 
the king's docile piety and youth would 
have encouraged the prr Vi tion of such 
a ]V)ok, if it really existed, and there 
was such imperative necessity for thst 
Reformation to be begun as soon as 

1 >ossible^ with a Tiew to 'which the Book 
itself was written. 

876. Thus it seems to us, on tie 
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abore grounds onlj, most retisonable to 
suppose that the liook was m process of 
eomposiUon during these first seventeen 
yrars of Josiali's reigii. The youth of 
the prince — his piety — his willingness 
to follow the t4^achiug of the Prophets 
armmd him — gave eTeiy encourage- 
ment for such an attempt being made 
to bring about the great change tliat 
was needed. Pogsibly gome ye^rs of 
Josiah's reign had passed before the 
work was begun, though we ean flcaicely 
donbt that it must have ti^en some 
time for its completion. St ill two or three 
years, at most, mi;:;ht siiffi.ee for this. 
And during that interval, however short 
or lon^ we may eonoeive interticHiB to 
have been made from time to time, as 
fresh ideas occurred to the writer; and 
thus we may acconnt, in some measure, 
tor the numerous repetitions of the 
aam« mtiment, by which the book is 
eharacterised. 

876. But who was the writer? As 
Kkobbl observes — 

The aotlior seemv to have been im eminent 
man, wlio took upon himself to make so frue 
with the Law-Book. 

Independently of this ' free handling' 

of the earlier records, the man who 
could conceive, and carry out so effec- 
tively, the ideji of adding another book 
to the existing Tefrateuch, must haye 
been, indeed, a remarkable peretm. A 
writer of such origir.nb't y, power, and 
eloqut nce," of such earnest piety, such 
ardent patriotism, such tender human 
affection^— mnat have enrely filled a 
Tery prominent position in Ul6 age in 
■which he lived. As we have said, he 
can hardly have disappeared so com- 
|>letely from the stage of Jewish history, 
in an age when hi^rical records were 
diligently kept, without leaving behind 
any other trace of his existence and 
nativity than this Book of Deuteronomy. 
Tiiat Jeremiah lived in this very age 
we know, and that he began to pro- 
phesy • in the thirteenth year of king 
Josiah,' Jer.i.2, four or five years before 
this Book was found in the Tpnij)le. 
And we have ako seen, as our investiga- 
tions have advanced, not a few Tery 
striking indications of a close resem- 
1 1;ince between the lanc:iia?re of Jere- 
miah and that of the Deutcrouomist. 



ilay it be that the two writers are 
identickl, — ^that among the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during the first five years 
of his labours, may be reckoned the 
addresses, which tiro here delivered 
under the name of J!J.oses ? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

COSCLUniNQ REMARKS. 

877. As the result of the preceding 
investigations, it must, as WO think, be 
admitted thatthetiaditional belief, that 

the whole Pentateuch, with a few un- 
importt'Dt f'xrH'ptions, was written l>v 
Moses hiiuseit, can no longer be main- 
tained in face of the plain fiiCts of the 
ease, as they lie before us in this 
volume. These facts, it would seem; 
comnel us to this conclusion, that, what- 
ever portion of the other four Books 
may have been actually composed by 
the hand of SCoses, — ^whatever of the 
laws and ceremonies contained in them 
may have been handed down from the 
Mosaic age, — yet certainly the Book of 
Deuteronomy was W>t written by him, 
but is the product of a much later time^ 
and bears the distinct impress of that 
time and its circumstances. 

878. And, if this be so, we cannot 
serve God by wilfully shutting our eyes 
to the truth, and walking still in dark- 
ness, when He is pleased to give us 
lij^ht. It would be no acceptable wor- 
ship of Him, who is the very Truth, to 
do so : it would be sinful and disfdeas- 
ing in His Sight We are bound to 
obey the Truth, which we see and 
know, and to follow it whithersoever it 
may lead us, — calm iti the assurance 
that, in so following, we are bfSt do- 
ing the blessed WiU of our HeaTienly 
Father, that His Voice will eheer and > 
strencrthen us, His Hand lead on and 
uphold lis, and we shall know suiii- 
ci«ut]y aU that we need to know, for 
this Ine and for the life to come. Only 
we must be * strong and of good cou- 
rage'; we mu^t fear no evil, since He 

is with us, but go straightforward at 
His Word in the path of duty. 

879. Unless, therefore, tbe evidence, 
which has here been produced, can be 
set aside by reasonable argument, we 
must accept it henceforth, as a matter 
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of fiwt, — which 18 now, perhaps, to 
manj made j^lain for the first time, 
though long well-known to a few scho- 
lars here in England, and to very many 
im the GontifMoti-otliBtt vhstcfver may 
be true of \]w reitof tli« Pentateuch, 
tiie T^onk of Deuteronomy, at all < vcnt8, 
wa» not tho work of Mosps. We must 
aooept this, I repeat, with all itu im- 
portant ooDsequenoMk 

880. And yet this Book it 18, and 
this alonf, of which the author<!hip is 
actually claimed for Moses. We tind 
mention made in the other Books of 
hia 'writing' on ■ereml oecaaions: 

' And Jehovah said unto Moses, Write tbi« 
for a memorlAl in a book, and reheam it in 

tlwenrsof Joshua.' E.xvii.14 ; 
• 'And Moso.H wroU- all tlio wnnls of Je- 
hovah . . . und }io took th«! book of tho 
oovcnant, and read in tlie audience of the 
people,' B,xxiv.4-7 ; 

' Am! Jehovah <^(iifl nnto Hoses, Write tbon 
thc«! words : for after the tenor of these 
wordH I have made a covonant wlttl fhM and 
with Israel,' B.xxxiv.27 : 

'And Moms wrote their goingi out aooord' 
Ing to their journeys bj tlM oomaiaiidinantof 
Jehovah,' N.xxxiii.2. 

From such passages it might be feoAj 
•igned, (though it eertunlj la not dis- 
tinctly stated,) that other portions also 
of these Books, besides those to which 
direct reference is niiido in the above 
quotations, — perhaps the main portions 
of them,— are, of connw^ to be regarded 
at also the work of Moaea. 

881. But that, which can only be 
inferred in the case of these Books, is 
expressly asserted with respect to Deu- 
teronomy. Not only are we told, 
D.zxxi.22, that Moses 'wrote * the Song, 
which we find recorded in D.xxxii, but 
the writing of the whole Book or, at 
leaat, of the principal portion of it, 
is plainly aaonbed to him in DjoejI 
9-11:— 

* And Jro<««? -vrrritc this Law, and delivered 
it nnto the Prifsts th« fonti of Lt-vi. . . . 
And Mo«>ft conuiiuiidod tlicm wiyiriK'', At tho 
end of every seven years, in the solemnity of 
tha year of wleaue, In the Peaet of Taber- 
nacles, when all Israel 1^ come to appear 
before Jehovali tliy ffod in the place which 
H • si til cli()os«', thou plialt resui this Law 

bcXort' all l^Bcl in tfn ir li^niimr.' 

882. But this Book also it is, in point 
of ikct, which forma, ao to apeak, the 
most living portion, the very anm and 
aabstaaoe, of the whole fentateuch. 



When we speak of the ' Law of Moses,* 

we mean chi»'fly the Book of Deute- 
ronomy. And we cannot but n niember 
that it is this Book ali»o, which is quoted 
again and again, with apeeial emphaai^ 
in the New Testament : e.^.— * 

• He answered and paid. It is writt^^n. Thou 
phalt not live by bread alone, but by emy 
word that proceedeUi OBl Of ttia aontb «f 
Qod,' Matt.iv.4; 

' Jesns said nnto him, It is written a^in. 
Thou idnll not tsnpe ttie Lord thj Qod,' 
V.7.' 

' Tbon eaith Jesns unto him. Get tbee hence, 

Satan! for it is written, Tlioi: ^y-.i!* -ArT-'riip 
the Lord thy God, and Him only hhoit thoa 
serre, «.10. 

Here we have quotationa &om D.viii. 
3,vi.lC,vi.l3,x.20. And it is well known 
that there are mnny other passage;? in 
the Gospels and Epistles, in which this 
Book ie referred to, and in eone of 
which Hoeea ia expressly mentioned ta 
the writer of the words in question, e^, 
Actsiii.22, Rom. x. 19. And though it 
is true that, in the texts above quoted, 
the words are nol^ indeed, ascribed to 
Hoses, but are merely introduced with 
the phrase, *It is written,' yet in MatU 
xix.7 the Pharisees refer to a passage 
in Beut.xxiv.l as a law of Moses, and 
our Lord in Hia reply, «>8i icpeata their 
language, and praetically adopts it as 
correct, and makes it Hia own. 

^83. When, howrver, sneh words as 
the above are quoted from Deutero- * 
nomy, are they the less true — have 
they less binding power upon the eon< 
science— because they were written by 
some later prophet, and not by Mos. s ? 
Are they trne milt/ because they are 
* written ' in this ' Book of the l^w ' ? 
Are they not rather true, becanae they 
are true in themselves, by whomsoever 
written or spoken, — eternally and tm- 
ebangeably true, — nnd, as suc-h, com(» 
home at once, witii living power and 

authority, to the hearts and oonsdencea 

of living men? 

SSI. It is ' written* in the Eib!e,— 

' Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing It ii for the eyes to behold loo nm,' 

Eccl.xi.7. 

But is the lipht sweet to our eyes 
because it is thus stated in the Bible 
— by Solomon, as is generally believed, 
writing under Diviiw inspiration? Or 
would it be less aweet, if the leaalta of 
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Tfiodern criticism should show that the 
Book of Ecclesiast^s, though ascribed to 
the ' Son of DaTid, Uiig in Jenisalem/ 
EcdLi.1, waa mi viitfteis liy Sol o m on, but 
. by some unkDown author long after the 
Captivity? le not the light sweet to 
our eyes, because our gracious God and 
Fathw hM made the Sno, and given ns 
onrTisual powers, that we may open 
our eyes and they shall be filled with 
light, and we shall behold the gloriuu^ 
beauty of His universe ? 

885. ibid is the Li^ht of Troth only 
Bweet to us — does it only exist for 
m-^because we find the bright reflec- 
tion of it in the Bible? Is it not 
rather joy for us to know that God's 
Truth exists eternally, and shines like 
the Sua in the spiritual heavens, and 
wo, His children upon earth, hare a 
spiritual Eense and spiritual eye- 
sight given us, to whien thui Light 
of the inner man is 'sweet,' by 
which we can 'behold' its briplit- 
ress, — whether it comes to us direct 
fi'om the ' Father of Lights ' in some 
moment of blessed inapinSkm, or shines 
upon us as reflected ftom the pages of 
theEible,or, rather, as rf/mc^rfZ through 
the human media, by which in the 
Bible the * Word of God' is given to us? 

886. For will it be any longer main- 
tained, in this age of scientific enlight- 
enment, th:it our ' hopes for eternity ' 
depend upon every *Jiiie' of the Bible 
being vouched by Divine authority as 
inikubly tnie ? Is tiie statement, that 
* the hare chews the cud,' to be received 
as true, becanso wrirton down in Le- 
viticus and Deuteronomy? Or would 
it have become true, if q^uoted, as it 
might have been, in the New Testa- 
menti as part of the ' Law of Moses ' ? 
Ko one, surely, with the known facts 
of science before him, will hesitate to 
give the answer to such a quebUuii. 

887. But, if we are obliged to allow 
that some portions of the teaching of 
the "Bible cannot be re|[jarded as having 
Divine authority, — as being ' faithful* 
and ' trubtworty * statements, ' iafalli- 
bly tme^'-^beonue they eontxadict the 
known facts of science, there aos sorely 
others which wo must equally reject, 
because they are at variance, with the 
laws of our moral being, because they 



conflict at once with the plain lessons 
of the Gospel, and with those eternal 
principles of fight and wnmg; which tbs 
Great Creator has planted within lu^ 

in respect of which it is specially true 
that man is made ' in the image^' and 
'after the likeness,' of (JuJ. 

887. Must we not feel, for inst^c^, 
that the Eternal Law of Justice and 

Equity, which God himself has written 

with His own Fingrer upon the tnViPs 
of our hearts, is directly at variai: r 
with such commands as these quoted 
below, — ^that thete cannot, at aH eyesxtB, 
be regarded as utterances of the blessed 
"Will of God,— that thp writer 01 them, 
thoutrh an inspired man. cannot cer- 
tainly have written thus by Divine in- 
spiration ? e^.— 

(i) 3).mil.l, which excludes from 
the congregation of Jehovah one muti- 
lated, perhaps in helplej-s infancy ; while 
those, by whose agency the act in ques- 
tion was enooniaged or, perhaps, per- 
formed, are allowed tna access to the 
Sanctuary ; 

(ii) D,xsui.2, which excludes in like 
manner an innocent base-born child, 
but takes no account of the tidous 
parent; 

(iii) D.xxi. 18-21, which commands 
that a 'stubborn and rebellious son' 
shall be stoned to death, when often- 
times the father and mother, who by 
their bad example had corrupted, or 
by their faulty training had ruined, 
their child, deserved rather to suflier 
punishment ; 

888. So, too, D.xx.10-16 orders that 
any city of any distant people, with 
whom Israel might be at war, shall 
first be summoned to surrender : and, if 
it will make no peace on condition of 
aH the people becoming ir^utarief Md 
doing service to Israd, shall then be 
besieged, and with Divine help cap* 
turi'<i; and then it is written — 

' Wlu n Jehovah thy God hath delivered it 
Into thiiio tinnd?, t/ion xhalt smite every male 
thereof with the edge of the ttoord : but the 
trotnm and the little onet, and the caUle, and 
all that is in the city, even all the ^imil 
therwf, xhalt ihou take unto (hv.vlf ; and thmi 
slialt «iat the spoil of thine cncmicf, which 
Jehovah tkr Ood hatli given thee. Thns 
shalt thoa do imto aH tbe otttal which arc 
very fnr nfT fmm thee, wUob snnofe of the 
ciUes of these ni^ns. 
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♦ JJut of the eitm of ihtue ptople, which Je- 
hovah thy God doth give thee for an iiihe- 
xituioe, thou thaU savt alivt notnHt^ that 
ftrcwMilft ; but thou ahalt utterly dertroy them, 
tlio Ilittites and the Amorit- ^. the Canaanitea 
and the Pcrizzites, the Hivitt*^ and the Jebu- 
sites, as Jehovah thy God hath commanded 
tiiee; tiuit Vbes teaoh yma not to do after all 
their abomlnatfons, -wiilQh. they bava done 
unto their p'<i ls: so dioald je itat againit 
Jehovah your God.' 

889. Such laws as the atove are felt 
Jit once to be dirt-ctly contradictory to 
those first principles of humanity and 
equity, which God onr Creator has 
planted within us, to be our monitors 
nnd guides through life ; and they 
equally cimtraJictthe plainest teaching 
of the Gospel of Christ. I have ex- 
plained how the writw may be justly 
relieved from the reproach of liaTing 
set on record such sannfuinary laws as 
these, with any idea of their being really 
carried out. The 'rebellious j^on' is 
only a figure of ' rebellions Israel ' ; and 
the judgment denounced against his 
disobedience shadows f' >"th t]io penalty 
deserved by those wlio will not 'obey 
the Toice of Jehovah/ their Heavenly 
Father. And so, too, the last of the 
above laws simply expresses the burn- 
ing zeal which glowed within him 
against the idolatrous practices, human 
sacrifices, impurities, &c. which were 
then common among his own people, 
and which they had adopted either 
from the Canaanite nations of former 
days, or more probably from the heathen 
tribes tlieu living around them. 

90. The Prophet here makes use of 
the tribes of Canaan as a standing type 
of such idolators. In the age of Josiah, 
when these words wore written down, 
those tribes, we may believe, no longer 
existed: they had long disappeared, or 
been merged in the Israelitish people. 
The history teaches us that they never 
were extrrminatcd, — that 'Uriah the 
Hittite' served as a captain in David's 
army, and * Araunah the Jebusite ' had 
his threshing-floor on the site of the 
future Temple at Jerusalem. But the 
Denteronomist, by setting forth before 
his people the figure uf these trib^, 
driven ont from their old abodes as a 
judgment for their sins, and niflilessly 
exterminated l>y the hnnd^ of Jehovah's 
woishippersy seelu to remind the latter 



of their duty and of their dnTia:pr — of 
the terrible woe of expatriation, aud 
even exterminatiafi, which woiUd be 
their just recompense, if they, too, 
practised the like abominntions. The 
command to slay the men of a distant 
city, aud to save the women and chil- 
dren, &c, alive^ is probably introdaeed 
by way of canirtut to the other more 
terrible command, and not with any 
view of its being really executed. And, 
indeed, in J osidi's time there was little 
probability of any sach i£st«nt oon- 
quests being made by Israel. 

891. In such a way a.*; this we can 
explain intellinribly the fact, that even 
a good man, a lover of justice and 
mercy, an inspired Pkxiphet, conld yet 
write down such laws as these. But 
it is surely nothing else than a tamper^ 
ing with the truth, — an unintentional, 
doubtless, but yet a real, dishonesty, — 
and therefore, if done with a religious 
motive, only (disguise it a.s we will) aa 
idofatrous worship, of a God, wh(j is 
not our God, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christy the very God of Truth, 
~ if we mdeavour to defend such laws 
as these as truly and infallibly Divine, 
and really uttered from the Mouth of 
the Most Holy and Plessed One, on the 
principle that— not a mere man like 
Moses, but- >the Divine Being Himself 
was compelled to adapt His Laws to an 
imperfect state of society, — *to precon- 
ceived and popular itleas/ — and, there- 
fore, was led to utter commands, which 
a cUId instructed in the flrst lessons 
of the Gospel,— nay, which a heathen 
walkingin that Light, wliich 'lighteneth 
every raan that cimr^l: into the world,* 
— can at once coudemu aa luijuat and 
inhuman. 

892. We must, then, even in reading 
the Scriptures, 'try the spirits, whether 
they are of God.' In this way only 
can we do the Will of God, and dta- 
chaige the true duty, and rise to the 
true dignity, of man as the child of God. 
We might wish, perhaps, — many do 
wish, — to have it otherwise, to be able 
to hack upon the notion of an In- 
fallible Book, or an Infallible Church. 
I3ut God has not willed it so. He will 
not give us^ — at leaat He has not given 
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OS, — a Kevelution of sucU a kiud, as to 
relieTB vs from the solemn duty of 
judging, each for bimself, what is right 
and true in His Sight. His Spirit has 
quickened u.«. that we may do, n^jlivino: 
men. His work lu the world He will 
not iuflfiv us to abdicate the glorious 
office to which He calls as. We must 
— not only claim and exercise the nghi, 
but —"bear the responsibility of private 
judgment, upon the things of the life 
to come, as well as of this world. 

893. The Deuteronomiat himself will 
tench lis this lesson- He tells US, in- 
deed, tliMt Ood in all ap^es will raise 
up prophets like unto ourselves, xviii. 18, 
will kindle His Fire within the heart, 
a&d pat His Words into the mouth, of 
men, who, in all the weakness of hu- 
manity, shnll 8pt'ak to their fellow- 
men all that they feel commanded to 
teach in His Name, — who 'shall utter 
His £tecnal Truth, tndminister to their 
brethren the lessons of 'docMoe, re- 
pr'M>f 0'>rrecfion, instraotion in ri^dit- 
eouisuess.' And their brethren shall 
' hear ' them ; they dare not neglect 
the truth, of whateTer kind, which God's 
«wn grace imparts and brings home to 
them from the lips nf r fellow-man, 
however high or Inimble. 

894. But they must not lib ten to him 
with a blind unreasoning acquiescence, 
though He speak to them in the name 
of Jehovah, and though the 'sign or 
wonder' cuine to pass, xiii.2, which he 
brought to them as the very credentials 
of his mission. Tbev must 'try the 
spirit * of the Prophers words by that 
law -whieh they have within them, 
written upon their hearts. Jehovah, 
their God, is proving them, to know 
whether tbej truly and entirdy love 
Him, ai; 1 love His Truth, ' with all 
their heart, and with all their soul.' 
If the words, which that Prophet speaks 
to them, come home to their consciences 
as right and true words, th4>n in Qod*s 
Name let them acknowledge and wel 
come them, and send them on with a 
blessing of * God speed!' to others. 
If the Voice, which speaks within, de- 
dares that the utterance from without 
is false, then * shalt thou not hearken,' 
xiii.3 , the \yr<T(\ is not God's, and he 
who hears mmi mt obey it 



895. In this spirit we must read the 
Book of Deuteronomy itself, and we shall 
find the Lining Bread which our souls 
may feed on,— we shall find in it the 
WJrd of God. And that W^rd will 
not be at variance with the eternal 
and essential substance of Christiaiiity, 
with these words which * shall not pass 
away.* Then we shall live no more 
in constant fear, that some rude stroke 
of criticism may shake, perhaps, the 
' very foundations of our faith,' or that 
the announcement of some simple fact 
of science or natural histoij may 
threaten ' to take from us our nearert 
and dearest consolations.' We shall 
learn thus to have * faith in God,' na 
our Lord has bidden us, Mark xi,22, 
and not in the written records, through 
which He has been pleased, by inspir- 
ing the hearts of our brother-men with 
life, to quicken and comfort our own. 
When we hear such words as these — 

' Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word Ui«t tNrooeedetb out of tbe mouth, 
of Gk)d doth man live,' D.vtti.SI— 

'Thou shalt also consider in (hyheartth.it, 
ii8 a inuii chasteneth his 8on, so the Living 
God, thy God, doth chasten thiEse/ D-viii..') — 

* If from thonce,' — from the very depth of 
ein-wrought mi8«*ry — * thou slialt eeek the 
Living (iod, thy (lod, thou s^halt find Hitn, if 
thou seek Him with ail thy heart and with 
aUttqrsonl,' D.It.99— 

wa shall joyfully welcome them as 

messages of truth, not merely because 
we find them in tlie Bible but because 
they are true — eternall}' true. 

89G. It is true that God loves us as 
dear children, and that we may go to 
Him at all times, as to a wise and tender 
Fatht r, with a chiMlike trust and love, 
as with a childlike revi renee and fear. 
Rather, we numl go to liim thus if we 
would please Him, and act in the spirit 
of those words, which have taught us 
all to say, *Our Father.' We must 
believe, not onlv that He is 'loving 
unto every man,' and 'His tender 
mercies are over all His works,' but 
that that deep loTQ^ which human pa^ 
rents feel, is a true reflection of W\h 
Great Love, — is meant to inmi^e fortii 
to us, however faintly, the Love of Him 
who is tbe Father of us all. * He that 
planted the ear,' aays the Psalmist, 
'shall lie not hear? He that f rmed 
the ej^ shall He not see? He that 
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teacheth man knowledge, shall He not 
knov?' p8.xeiT.9,10, and we maj add 
for our consolation, ' He that teacheth 
man to love, shall He not love ? ' 

897. This truth, then, wo must * con- 
sider in our hearts ' that He, who has 
planted in our breasts, as parents, dear 
love to oar children, A love stronger tlian 
death, does by that very lore of oars 
intend to shadow forth to ns His own 
£ternal Love. Our love, we know, can 
take in every child of the family : our 
hearts can find a place tot all ; jes, and 
onr love embraces the &r-ofir prodigal, 
in his miserable wanderings, no less 
surely, and no less tenderly, than the 
dear obedient child that sits by our side, 
rejoicing in the sweet deligfato of bome^ 
He that has taught ns tofove our chil- 
dren in thi*< wHj, how shall He not 
also love His children, — love us and 
loTe ours, — with a love in which the 
sepaiate lorea of earthly parents are 
blended, and find their ^11 infinite 
«pression, — the Father's luring wis- 
dom and firmness, to guide and counsel, 
and, if need be, to correct and chasten, 
— ^fehe Mothei^s tender pity and com- 
passion, that will draw near with sweet 
consolations, in each honr of sorrow 
and suffering, will sympathise with 
every grief and trial, will bow down to 
hear each diame-sbieken oonftasion, 
will he ready to reoeiT« the first broken 
•^ordM of penitence, and whisper the 
promise of forgiveness and peace ? 

898. Ah! truly, the little child may 
dinff to its mothei^fl neck, and the 
mothei's lore will feel the gentle pres- 
sure, and will delight to feel it : but it is 
not the feeble clinging of the little one 
that holds it up ; it is the strong arm of 
lofe that embraess it And we^ in onr 
most eam<^ jnayers and aspirations, 
in our clearing unto God, in our long- 
ing and striving after Truth, are but 
as babes, 'stretching oat weak hands 
of &ith ' to lay hold of Him Whom no 
man hath seen or can see., but Who, 
i:in«een, if* ever near \w, Whose tender 
Love embraces all His children^those 



that are far off as well as tho?p that 
are near, the heathen and the Cuxui- 
tian, the tinner and the Sinnt 

899. Happy, indeed, are we, who an 
blessed to know this — to know the 
high calling and the glorious privileges 
of the children of God I Not that vre 
may be more saft than othefs, who si 
yet know it not> but that we may be 
f>Mf'f\ vnfh hope and *:trength and cou- 
rage in t he assurance of this Truth, — 
that we m&j be more living and earnest 
and joyful in oor woii^-^-mcre bisTe to 
speak the Thitb, to do the Kigfat, to 
wage eternal war with nil thnt is false 
and baf^e and evil, witiun us and wilh- 
out,— more patient in buffering, — more 
firm and true in temptation too. trial,— 
more sorrowftil and af^hamed vhiB we 
have fallen, — more quick to rise, and 

! go on again, in the path of duty, wiLb 
tearo and thankgivings, — more eager 
to tell out the Z<oto of God to others, 
whether to those who as yet are grop- 
ing, ' if haply they may feel after Him 
and find Him,' Who *i& not far froa 
any one of them,* ' in Whom they Uve 
and moTo and hays dieir bdsg,' or to 
those who have known Him, but know 
no longer now the joy of His children, 
' sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, faat bound in misery aud 
iron.' 

900. Bnt,inaUtSiii,itt8BotourknoiF 

ledge, however clear, or onr faith, how- 
ever firm and orthodox, or our charity, 
however bright or pure, that holds us 
up daily, and binds ns to tiie Boooa 
of our God. • Our Father ' will delight 
in all the sacred confidences of His 
children, — their clingings of faith and 
hope, — their lougines of pure desire ftr 
» doisr aense of EGa PEesenes^'^heir 
holy a^irations and penitential con- 
fessions. But it is not our pmycr ^^^^ 
will hold us up ; it is His Love alone 
which does this. 

*Tmi BmnvAK God » oi» mfW 

AND VNDBBKEATS ABB TO BVBBUff' 

ma AbmbJ D.wiiL27» 
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Troth, throughout her wholo domain, lllimitablo as is Its extent, is one In prin- 
'Ciple and harmonious !n details. It is no other than tho having our conoeptionf; in 
accordance with the reality of things. And Truth in expression (= Veracity) is the 
adapting oi our language, written or spokeu,U> the honest utterance of our conceptions. 
.... An assertion cannot be true in Theology, and false in Ocology, or any 
d0|MttlDMnb<rf wtottttllo knowledge ; nor inTOnely. It radly it an insOlb to nun's 
undentandingi, to admit indirectly that tfaere are afRnnatlona or dootrlnea in tbe 
xeoords of xerealed reUgion, whlck are disproved by the dearest erldenoe of Soieaoe, 
mad tiken to proaofboiinvertlgatfon, with a aolann pretence of mysteries not to to 
ingnired into, an hypocritical tone of rereronoe for sacred things. The veil is trans- 
paient : no man can be deceived by it : bat It ia lamentable that any should attempt 
to deceive by it True Theologry, on the contrary, attracts to itself, illus- 
trates, and hannonises, all other knowledge. It is the science which relates to the 
Author nil i I 'reserver of the whole dependent Universe, — whatever may be known 
oonoeming Him, for the noblest purposes of intellectuul improvement, of pcrsozuil 
Tirtae, and Of dlAirivi happineaa. . • « . It la the Mood ct all fidanea: It 
appropriates an Tmth: it holds feUowship with no <nor.— Db. Ftb Slirm, Qeoiog^ 
mnd Sekiue,pMim 
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■ i 

I HAVE explained in tlie body of tliis Part of mj work tlie reasons 
which have determined me to confine myself at present to the 
examination of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, reserving to 
the next Part tb» conddeiationof the remaining Chapters, and the 
diacussioDi which may then be raised^ aa to the lespectiTe ages of 
the Elohiatic and Jehonatie imten. 

I have great hope tliatthe cfeoniMa aiid Mrtomfy, witii which 
the two piindpal writern of Genesia can be distingiidabed in theae 
first Ghapteny will bting conriction to many, who haTe hitherto 
only had miagtvings upon the queetioDy or, perhapa^ have tamed 
aaide firom theae eriliciama altogether, aa being in thdr view too 
abstmae and nncertaini — and will satiafy them tibat theie ia, indeed, 
truth in the statemenl^ which I have so often repeated, and which, 
in factj is the very core and centre of this controvt rsy, vit, that the 
Pentateuch is not in its present form-the work of Moses, — or not 
exclusively his work, — ^but a componitp work by differentt wnieia 
of different ages. Here lies the gist of the whole question, .how- 
ever the details, as to the assignment of particular passages, or the 
exact n!?e of the different writere, may be nlfimatf ly settled. 

I have shown in Chap. I- VII that IIk Pirst Eleven Cluipters 
of Genesis are made up of two documents, in very nearly equal 
prop* rtions, and that one of these,^that containing the- first ac- 
count of the creation in G.i, — forms, when Ha different partd aro 
put together a complete unbrulvfm narrative. With respect to' 
the other, it must be left duubtlui at present, whether it waa 
originally also a complete narrative which has been ramhined 
with the former, with the suppression of some clauses, by the hand 
of a later editor, or whether it was merely intended from the first 
to be supplementaiy, and so exhibita only the additiona which 
have been made by a kter wxiter to the pximiliTe atoiy. In any 
caae^ we haTO here the compoaitioDa of two writera, not only 
dirtinct, but in aome pointa actually at yariance witii each other^ 
even within the limita of theae few Chapteia. 

The aocuzacy and cogency of the above aoalyaia may be eaaQj 
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tested bv the Enprlish reader, though unacquainted "^ith Hebrew, 
if he will only follow cart fully the course of reasoning" pureued iu 
one or two sections, with an English Bible in his hand, in which 
lie hs6 marked the Jehovistic passages by a line drawn down the 
margin. Many, I believe, will be more aatisfied, as to the mam 
&cta of the case, bj the ooxuideTation d this hmd of udemal 
eyidence, than by any ai gumenta £rom m(hoi4, each aa those based 
upon the oonlaradictiona which 'may be ahown to ^zist between 
many of the statements, in tibese ancient aooounts of the Creation 
and the BelngOi and the results of Science. Here, howeTer, the 
facts axcyfor any who are willing to look at them^ and they cannot, 
I beUeTOt in the main be gainsaid* 

But having completed this portion of the work, and thereby 
established, as I conceive, the right and duty, for myself and for 
every minister of God's Truth, to examine seriously, and yet freely, 
the a(5tual contents of these chapters, with the desire to know what 
thoy really contain, I hav»^ px'?rcised this ri<rht, and have en- 
deavoured to dischnriT''" thi.s duty, to the best of my po^Nier. The 
result (if my examination I have laid before the reader in the last 
chapters of this Part, and have proved abundantly, as I believe, 
that the stateraeiiU of both the Elohigt and .Tehovist, in these 
First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, — whatever value they may have, 
whatever religious lessons maybe drawn from them, — cannot be re- 
garded as historically true, being" contradicted in their literal sense, 
ap'ain and again, by the certain facts of modem Science. 1 trust 
that by both divisions of my labour in tliis Fourth i'art, — which 
is complete in itself, and needs not any help from the arguments 
and criticisms in the preceding portions of my work, — I shall 
have done something to lelieye the cause of Science itself, and the 
specnhttioiis df devont and earnest scientific men, from the charges 
80 often made in former days — ^made even recently by more than 
one Bishop of the Church of England— of being injurious to re- 
ligion, and dishonouring to the Word of Ood, I shall haye doue 
this by showing that the injury and dSshonour are not to be 
chaiged upon them, bnt upon those who will still insist on 
teachmg that the mere letter of every part of Scripture is to be 
regarded as the authoritative, infallible. Word of the Living 

In jdiscuasing the questions raised by the examination of these 
Chapters, I have, as before, availed myself frequently of th^ lan- 
guage of others, instead of expressing the very same thing in my 
own words. I have done this, both because I have felt it to be 
due to those eminent rritir", who have led the way in these in- 
quirirs, to them the credit of research and oricnnnlity, while 
making use of their storog of learning, — and, in doing this, it set'ined 
more desirable^ for the satisiaction of the reader, to produce their 
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actiifil words, than merely to refer to tliemhv narao, — niid because, 
ill the ca.se of f^n-called ) orthodox wrilerB, I preferred to make use 
of their stnt* nu-iits and nf1niission«», as heinir free from the imputa- 
tion of hav iiig been possibly uitlutjiiced a desire to suppoart mjr 
own si<Ie of the argument. 

I sh uul 1 1, indeed, have desired, if it had been possible, to have had 
recourse for this purjiose to some eminent livin<y iiuthonty of the 
Church of England. J5ut I am not aware that any of the existinjif 
Bishops or Doctors of the Eiif^dish Church has published imy work 
of importance^ connected with the criticism of the Pentateuch. 
Theze vnm, howeyer^oiie distiiigpuahed Ptelate of our Church, whom 
death has only lately removed £cQm m, Arohhiflhop Whatslt of 
Dablin, to whom a tract has heat puhlicly ascrihed-'Hmd he has 
not (I helieve) disowned it— hearing upon questions in the seoond^ 
third, and eleyenth Chapters of Genesis. Tins tract was puhlished 
anonymoiisly in 1849| and, heing written in Latin, is little known 
to English readers. I translate from it the following passage on 
the ' Tower of Bahel : 
n.xi.i-!0. This dioft namftl¥tt In tte Book of Gooeiis lalmifv mUte gniS^ 

diiBcultieii. 

(i) If we look at the design of those, who attempted to balld, in order that they 
might not be soattored abroad, how was that to be cffect^^l by tlie Tielj) *>f a very hi^'h 
tower? Aiul what dispersion was eitlu-r to be /eared by them or aronittl, since, it 
■^otilil s<viii, it wiis |MTiiiirt<tl to t iich t<> cho(>s<> his o^^Ti place of abode? 

(ii) Let U8 oonsider the mode of frustnuiug their purpose. It is belioved that a 
great multitude of men, tbroagh a wonderm change, forgot their anoestrtl tongne, 
and spoke suddenly n now lanenafro. Tliis would be a prr^t mir v-lt". and yet would 
not conduce to the end propor+jd. For, unless they ai"e tsuppoaoi to have been struck 
out of their senses by the prodijfy, they would have been able to continue their work 
after a very short inoonvonienoe. Any arobiteot, set over workmen of diflerent 
tonnes, would, in a diort time, be able to Impart hit orden bjr neaiu of dgas : and 
in the space of a few day^ tlioy would have lonnio^l fTionsrh of words, to be able 
to go on together, their luboui^ t>eing joined, with continually dimiuiiihiug difficulty* 
Besides, when the project of building was dismi^^cd, why was it neoewuy that tbiy 
thovdd be all scattered v«nr widely through all n «nV)ns ? How many oonntries also 
are inhabited by races ((peaking different tongues, e.ij. Wales, Scotland, Ireland, many 
parts of tlu" East Indies ? .... 

ThLi granted, che wliole matter may have taken place thus. Some chief men bad 
detemlned to found an empire, which should embrace the whole human race. That 
this empire might have the sanction of religion, they wished to found a temple, 
dedicated to some idol, in that city which was to be the head of the world. Since it 
was not in the power of tlifse iivui, living' in tlio phiin, to place that building on a 
mountain, (wliiuh custom afterwards prevailed, as tlie passages in Scripture testify, 
ivhiob spcSak ererTwhere of * high plaooB,') therefore they determined to erect a reif 
high tower, like an artificial mountain. Such a purpose of fonndlncr n faliso relipion 
could nut but btj displeasinc to the True and Living; God. lie. tliertiforc, entirely 
frustrated their impious design, by tlirowiiifj di-^'ord into the minds of the ambitious 
founders. Ue made them to quarrel about religious worship, by which dissension He 
would mxMli more certainly Tittate their attempt, than by a divenlty of tongues. 
History abounds in examplc> of such dissension : wc may mention the Jews and 
Samaritans, Pharisees and Kiu-aites, and, lastly, the various sects of Christians, 
Thus it came to pass at Babel, that the strongest of the factions kept possession of 
the city and tower, only droppiiur the magnitude of the tower and that hoiBbt which 
they had originally intended, whOo fheoUiar laotiona went otf lii difltoent mctloiMh 
and settled themsdves, aome in one localit;y, some in another. 

But as so much stress had heen laid upon the writings of Arch- 
hishop Ubbheb and Bishop Watsox former days, I thought it 
mj duty to refer to them again, while engaged in the consideration 
of theee qne st i o na, I waa^ of couisej well aware that their worhs 
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would throw not a single ray of light upon the critical difficaltiefl^ 
which haye arisen in this contioveiBj. Bit^ as it had been pub- 
lidy aaeerted, on very high autlumty, that my objectiona to the 
accuracy of tbe Pantateaeh^ in biatoricU and scieiitific matters^— 

haT8 been amin and again refuted, two hundred years ago by Anfliblahop UflfflBB, 
nose m<ont!y t>7 Biihop Watson and othen,— 

I took for granted that upon the points, most likely to be discussed 
In the last chapters of this Part^ — leaving out of consideratiQii tiia 
critical analyaisy — should certainly iind some important observa* 
tions in these works, some remarks which I should be bound to 
consider well, and either to allow or to refute. 

To my great 8nr]iri«ie, after the distinct and pointed reference 
made to them, I Und in these writers nothing, or next to notbinir, 
of this kind. Archbishop Ussher deals almost entirel}'^ with mat- 
ters of chronology, with which my books are ve^ little concerned. 
Bishop Watson scarcely dibcu8;>e8 at length a single important 
point of those, which I have raised in my different volumes. And 
the most decisive of all his attempts to clear up a difficulty is with 
reference to the introduction of the name of the town Dan, wliirh 
I have dwelt upon in (II. 230-233.) lie lirdt suggests that the 
passages in question, G.xiv.l4, D.xxxiv.l, as well as G.xxxvi.31, 
may be 'interpolations,' and he then adds, f?.205 : — 

But if this Bolution does not please you, I desire it may be proTed that the Dan 
rni 11 tinned in G<?ne8is wjuj the siimc town a'* that mentioned in J i Vjcs. [Thisls 
admitted by suoh strong defenders of the traditionary view as Kuitrz and Deliizsch, 
the Itovmer, effeer nkving maintained at one time the oontnory.] I dedie further 
to "hnvp it proved, that the Dan mentiont'd in Genesis was the name of a town, and 
not of a nfvr. It is merely said, Abraham pursued them, the enemies of Lot, to Dan. 
Now a rivor was fnll a-s likely as a town to stop a pursuit. Lot, we know, was settk-d 
in tbe plain of Jordan ; and Jordan, we know (1), wu wn^^ottd qf th« tmikd ttrmm 
9f kto H«m, eaiUd Jor mtd Am. 

I need hardly say that such reasoning, which might be allowed to 
pass in the da3's of Bishop Waisqh", would not be accepted, as of 
any value whatever, in our own days. The rivers ' Jor ' and ' Dan * 
are not mentioned in the Bible, and tbnr existence is not^ I believe, 
recognised in the geography of Falestinft. Mr. FfouUEea writes^— 

It liM been wcH otaserved fhat tbe Hebrmr wofd Tardm,^' JmdMak*^^taB no 

relfitkm whatever to the name 'Dai nr1 also that the river had borne that name 
from the days of Abraham, and from tbe days of Job, at least five o^tnries before 
tbe name of * Du* WMglvea to tbe oit7 at its 80uroa.^8linH*a JMeL if Ae AMr, 
p, 1129. 

But^ having been referred in this manner to the works of Bishop 
Watbor; as writingB of great authority, — and, indeed, since, for 
more than a quarter of a centuiji be was Professor of Divinity in 

the University of Cambridge, he may be considered to have spoken, 

in eccleflia5=t5caT matters, with the weight of professorial learninir, 
as well as with that of episcopal fliithority, — I have consulted 
those worlcR, and have found some ]iassaye9, which deserve, I 
think, coiisidf^ration under present cin uuiaiaiices. For instance, 
the following extracts, fieom his * Liie/ will show what views he 
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held on one particular point, to which ftttention is stronjorly drawn 
st the present time, — namely, the liberty of private jnd«^ment, as 
asserted by our Protestant Church, and secured to every Minister 
in the very terms of the Ordination Service. It will be seen that, 
in reference to the Creeds, Bishop Watson held that they were 
' all of human fabrication,' and might be used or disused at pleasure 
in public worship, being merely venerable documents, which ex- 
pressed the ancient belief of the Church, but were not binding on 
the conscience of any clergymen, ' notwithstanding subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles,' except so far as he is ' persuaded,' in his 
own private judgment, that their statements * may be concluded 
and proved by the Scriptures * :— 

I never troubled myself with answering any arguments, which the opponents in 
the Divinity -Schools brought against the Articles of the Ohiir(^« nor ever a^bnltled 
their authority as decisive of n difficulty. But I used on such occasions to say to 
them, holding the New Ti -tfiiiicut in niy lunul, ' Fn sacrum codicemt Behold the 
sacred text! Here is tlit' fountain of truth. Why dn you follow the stresnis derived 
from it by the sophistry, or polluted by the passions, of man ? , • . Articles of 
Chnrolies aranot (rf divloe anthorlty. H«fe done with thennr^or they may be true, 
they may be false,— and appeal to the Book it^lf.' — i./).fi3. 

I certainly dislike the impontion of all Creeds formed by human authority ; though 
I do not dislike them as useful mimmmrlfl irf Thnt fftnfr rnmjrtYrrr Mirrc tn be true. 
Cither in natural or leve atod teUgton. • • . A » to reye eJed wUgion, though all ite 
docit'IuuB an expcened in ovie booir, yet andi ft dfvenlt^ of IntBrpreMiioiM nas boon 
givPTi to the same passages of Scri])ture, tliat not only individuals, but whole Cliurches, 
have formed to themselves different CretnlB, and introducotl them into their forms of 
worship. The Greek Church admits not into its ritual either the Apostles' Creed or 
the Athanaaian, but only the Nioene. The Epiacoi>al Church in America admits the 
Nioene and the Apostles' Creed, but rejects the Athanaeian. The Church of England 
•dmitB the whole three into its Liturgy ; and some of the foreign Protestant Churchil 
admit none but the Apostles'. These and other Creeds, which might be mentioned, 
are all of human fabriottion. They oblige eonaotonoe as far as they are conformable 
to Scripture, and of that conformity every man must judge for himself. This liberty 
of private judgment is recognised by our Church (nottrilhstandinff the Sub$cription to 
the T?iiity-nirie Article*), when in the service of the Orderingof Priests, it proposes this 
question, ' Are you deteruii2ied,out of the said Soriptures, to instruct the people com- 
mltled toyoureharge, and to teadi nothing, as required of neoeaaUy to eternal aalvn* 

tion , but that which TOU IBAUi Bl VKBSUADID BUIJ be OOBOlnted VOA. ^ftOftA tgr 

Scriptures ? '— i./).y!)r»-97. 

What are the cateclnsms of the Romish Church, of the English Church, of tlM 
Scoteh Church, and of all other Churobes, but a set of propositions, which men of 
dlflBrent natural eapaeltilfla, edoeations, prejudices, have fabricated, (someHmea on 
the anvil of sincerity, oftener on that of ignorance', itit<'rest, or hypocrisy.) from tlw 
Divine materials furnished by the Bible ? And can any man of an enlarged chari^ 
believe that his salvation will ultimately depend on a concurrence in opinion with 
«mr oC theae nloetiiea, whidi the several aeots of Christians have assumed, as easen* • 
ttally n eoBBsa ry for a Christian man's belief f Oh 1 no : Christianity is not a qieon* 
lative businpss. One good act, performed from a principle of obe<lienoe to thedeclared 
Will of Qod, will be of more service to every individual Christian than all the 
iVaenlattw ttwology of Avotmiimb-4LjkS15, 

Nay, he goes even so far as to say, ii./?.217,— 

I am disposed to accede to your remark that whatever doctrine is not contained In 
the form prescribed by Christ, for receiving disciples by baptism into His Church, 
cannot be necessary to be believed by CtiristjjEms. And you have excited a reasonable 
d wibt ,whettMr tiwdooferineof the Trinllff ba poelttvely amtatmrt in tiie buHil i mal 

The fbUowing passage also, from one of Bishop WAisoH'g 
Chaigea (Jpoloffies, &cp.449), is worUij to he commended, at least 
fat ikb Bik& of the &et8 which it mentions, to the notice of aome 
modem defendeni of the twditiopaiy theology »— 
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The time, T tliink, is ftpprondiinp.— or is? already come, — when ChrL^ianity will 
tiudurgu a inore severe investigatiuii than it lias ever yet done. My expectation as 
to the issue Is this,— that Catliolio countries will biMOHis Protestant, and that 
JVote*tant countriet will admit a further Rtformation. In expressing this expectation, 
■which 1 am fer from having the vanity to propose with omcnlnr ponfldenoe, I may 
possibly incur the censure of some, who think that PrDtestniitism, as est abli shed in 
Gennany, in Stxitland, in England^ is in all thes*?, and iu othta- countries, m perfect 
a system of ('liristlimity, that It la incapable of any amendment in any of them. U 
this should l>e the case, I must console myself by reflecting that the greatest men 
could not, in their day, escape unmerited calumny. Every aprc has had Its Sacheverels, 
its Mirki'-cs, niui its Clifiifllscs, \vlio, with tlm bitterness of thfolofriral cxlium, 
sharpeued witli party rancour, have not scruplud to bruak tlie bonds of Cliristian 
(diarit}-. Hoadijcy wa« called a Disinter, Chujjnowohth a Socinian, and Tillop- 
BO.v both 8« einian and Atheist, And all of them experienced this obloquy from 
contemporary zealots, on a< ( ount of tlie liberality of their sentiments, — on account 
of their eniicavonrini.' to render dttisttaoitgr move za^]iai« tlutti itwM in cetrtain 
pointa generally esteumed to be* 

Meanwhile, as far as mj own jufltiification is concerned^ it will, 
I believe, in the opinion of many, be considered to be complete, 
-when they peruse the following recently-expressed judgments ot 
others, in reference to the main facts of these criticisms. 

I shall iir!?t quote extr.irts from commimications which I hare 
received from l*rof. Ki i xkx of Leyden, one of the most eminent 
critics of the present day in Holland, and especially distinguished 
in this department of Biblical Criticism. Prof. Ku£N£N writes, 
with reforence to Part I and Part II of my work : 

* I see, in your critical labours, more than a mere Important episode of the Church* 
eonflict of our days. It appean to me that tlirough yon abeedy. In Paxt I. the 

attention hns been flxed np^n a serins of facts, wldch, in the latt^t time, have been 
too much neglected, witli great daxuiige to tlie truth. You liavc entere<i upon the 
enquiry, as to the value and origin of the narratives about tljc ^fo.^aic time, from a 
aide to wliicU by many scarcely any attention has been paid. This I say in the first 
tntttance with reference to myself. While writing my Introdnction to tiie Fentatench 
and to the Book of .Tophua, I was, it is true, aware of the nnhlstorical character of 
many narratives : but 1 had not Idtherto given to luyfeelt proper account of the ex- 
tent of these dilflculties. They could only be fully and plainly brought into the light 
through the method fcdlowed by you ; and they now lie bare before evecyona who ia 
willing to see. Wlien I take into oonstderation In how nnsatiRfactory a way even 
some of the very best writers indicate and clear out of the way thc-e dlfflenlties, I 
consider your endeavour to treat them entirely apart, and exhibit tliem visibly, as 
equally opportune and useful. As far as I am concerned, should the o p po rtPP lty 
arise for me to treat again expressly of the Featateach, eithm in my lectaiea, or u 
writing, I shall not neglect thereby to make use of the light kindled by you. 

'When engnKi-^l njion the Thinl Part of my " ITist. Crit. Enquiry." in which T shall 
have to speak about the Psalms, I shall have an opportunity of studying cxpn-asly 
tlio Elohistic and Jehovistic Psalms, with an eye to your enquiry about tliem in 
Part II. I wish to do so with all the calmness and impartiality wiUi which lo 
thorough a demonstration as yours deserves to be treated. 

* But I may not (ictain ytui longer with my remarks. Regard them only as a proof 
that I have read yunr important work with care, and that I hope still further to do 
80, when the oonr^e of my studies shall give me occasion for it. The question as to 
thn compo«;ition of tlic IVntatcuch and the age of its portions is so intricate, that it 
may well be that at firs^t no unanimous agreement will be arrived at respecting 
it. But the (lifl'erenco of feoling that remains is small in compari.s<ju with the great 
main-point, and with the important consequences which follow from it. It is to me 
a cause of great joy that the main-point also, through your work, is put anew 
clearly into the light, and will cwtainly be recognised in a oontinnaUy widening 
circle.'— yi/zi* 23, 1868. 

* I glailly frive you the desired permis.sIon to insert in your Preface the portion of 
my former letter translated by yoo. It not only exprcseod then, but it exasmxA also 
now, 60 entirely my feeling, tatt I allow it to M pnUlBhed without amr paeltntleiu* 

The next quotation is from the pen of Prof. Hfpfeld of Halle, 
who ranks as a Teteran among the fixst of Hebrew scholaia in 
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Gennany, and who was chosen, indeed, to fill the chair which waa 
vacated by the death of GENaKJiics. Prof. lIuPiELi) writes thus, 
with reference to Part III : 

' It would be far too late to acknowledge the receipt of the Third Fart of your 
^mrk. But it !s not too late, I hope, to oap r coa the great saUifiROtion which tills part 

1)0.-^ plvcn mo. T ■woiiM li;:-' o done so earlier, bnt T wfL*; iiitomiptpd by other ferities 
in tilt' }>t'rusal of Lbi; volume, before having fiiiLshtii which I Ui^likcd to utter a 
judgment. 

' At the first view, I waa favourably im pressed by tlio long series and accurate 
mmnettMoa of wvnto and phxamB peciuiar to Deoterononiy, in comi^arison with the 

former books of thf Ppntateucb, nnd cnmmon with the later historiciU nnd prophet- 
ical hooka of the UUl Testament, by which the demonstration of the later origin of 
Deuteronomy is supported. This matter-of-fact evidence is l>egun by Dk Wettk in 
tiie first product of his pen (1806), and angmeated by K^iobel; bat yours is far 
the moat complete and aoearate or discrlmtiiiratiir. . . . . . At the same time, 

this mariiHT of (Imionstrution from thp lancmnjcre "vronld be thp fiftp^t iiican^ of 
shaming your uppunenl8, who. conscious of their own Hebrew ignorance, are m loud 
and bui«y in decrying your llt brew scholarship. There an some, not imi)ortant, ])ar- 
tioulars in which I am not of the same mind with yom, •. • . end, in my opinion, 
yon are too porftiTeand eaiterin pointlBpoat jerendah as the author of this Book 
(Deuteronomy), which i5 only ccr-fain to bo of hi* fiW, phrii>cs and notions Th uik' 
common to timt period. But, ui)on the whole, I am satisfied with the proofs of your 
sound critical feeling in this volume. 

' Tlie Preface to the volume oen tains very ourious evidences of the dishonesty of 
y oiir j udges, in striking contrast with tlie boneity of one ekrffsman, who was at fln* 
among your opiH)ni iits, These documents, like those in the fcjniu r volumes, will not 
be lost upon the throat body of thinking and iuipartiul by»taiider8, which will be 
Jiicreasing tlie niore as the oppoeite cause is so miserably pleaded, lliey are not 
Wnncing^in seal and industry ; in one number of the " Athemeum," I read the titles of 
more than twenty pamphlets against yon. But, if I may infer from the specimens 
which I have p^n-n. (M'CAit,, KoolCBS, the Author of the "Eclipse of Faith," and 
BiRKs' "Exodus of Israel,' sent to me a few days ago,) they will not make nny 
impression on the public mind. It was some consolauon that at least two of ^ our 
eminent Bishoiis, Tmt nnd TninLWAtx, had the courage and regard for their 
wliarueter to wiihbulU Irom partaking iu th^ measures.'— /u/y 30, IStid. 

For many the names of Hvbfeld and Ktjbxiw 'will bave their 
due weight. 'Bat the next witness comes recommended as an 
Snglish clergyman, filling -more tlian one office of distinction, — 
the Bev. J. J. S. Perowtje, B.D., Vice-Principal of St. David's 
College, Lampeter, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich^ 
and lato Hehrew Lecturer of King's CollegOi London, and Assis- 
tant Preacher of Lincoln's Inn. 

The story of the article upon the Flood in Dr. Smith's 
'Dictionary of the BiWe' is well-kno\N"ii, — how wlu n y^u tiun to 
'DELroE,' you find * [Floob],* and, when you turn to 'Flood/ 
you arc referred on to * [NoAul/ Tlio dehiy is <z:en''ral!y under- 
stood to have arisen from the coiiii^irvative tendencies of the editor 
or publisher, and the diiliculty of encountering the subject, in such 
a way as not to shock too strongly the popular religious notions of 
the dav. However, the second and third volumes of tliis valuable 
work have now appeared ; and Mr. Pekow:ne, it seems, has con- 
tributed the articles on *Noah' and 'Pentateuch.' To what 
extent the writer's own opinions are in accordance with the 
traditionary vieW; may be judged from tbe following extracts^ 
which I make fsim the first of these articles ; though Mr. Pe- 
xowiTBy it will be seen, baa been obliged, in common with many 
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others, to al)an(!on the notion of an Universal Deluge^ whick alone 

the Bible plainly speaks of : — 

It should be remembered that this huge structure was only intended to float on the 
vratcr, and was not, in the proper sense of the word, a ship. It had neither mast. 
Bail, nor rodder; it was, in fact, nottaing but an enonnoaa fluMttiQg tiouaeor ot^vng 
bint. . . Two objects (mlywvraataied ftt in ittcotntroetim: tM 

should have ample Htownprc, and the other, thnti it ■hnnW !n> iMn tft tTlf»p 9himAj VjfOa 
the water.— feMi rH S Dtci. o/ Uw liible, n.p.b^i6. 

It is not only the inadequate sir.e of the ark to contain all, or anything Uks lU Ihft 
progenitors of ma existing 8peci<» of animals, which is conclusive against an nniT«r- 
eal Delnge. . . It is true that Noah is told to take two * of every living thing of 
all fl --h': l ilt that could onl , T u iii two of every animal then knoirn to him, nnlesB 
we suppose him to have had supernatural information iu zotilogy imparted, — a thing 
quite incredible. . . Again, how were the carnivorous animals supplied with food 
durinp tl\t'ir twelve months' ahtxle in the ark ? This would have been difRcult even 
for tfie very litint<xi numlxT of wild animals in Noah's immediate neighbourhood. 
For the very large numbers, which the theory of a universal Deluge suppose^;, it 
would have been qnite impossible, naleas again we have reoouxse to miracle, and 
^tber maiatain that tiiey w«ra miracnhwudy soi^lled witli fiiod, or t1uit,for the time 
beinjf, the ratnre of their teeth and f?toma<:h was chanpred, m that they were able to 
live on vegetiibles. But these hyiwtheses are so extravagant, and so tittorly unsnp- 
porttxl by the narrative itself, that they may be safely di-^nii-ised without further 
oomraeat. . • Indeed, it le out of the quedbion to iniagine that the ark rested oa 
the top of a mountain (Ararat), which isoov«ired for 4,^00 fleet from tlie emnmitwttli 
perpetual mow, and the de^^ccnt from which wonlA MTebeaaftTOEyaefloas BaMV 
both to men and other imimais. — ii.p.667-£69. 

Tet the statement in Gen.yii.6, that the tops of the mountains 
were not seen until seventy- three days after the Ark 'rested/ 

proves that, if it rested on Ararat at all, it must have been upon the 
suniiiiit. I have shown, however, in Chap. XIX of this Part, that 
a partial Delug-e, of the kind here described, is quite as impossible 
Bs a L enerRl one. There is no use, therefore, in twistin*:^ the pbiin 
meaning of the Scripture, to make it say what to the ' wayfaring 
man' it certainly does not say. But I doubt if anv article could 
be written upon the Deluge in this day, — by anyone who desired 
to maintain some character as a man of science or, indeed, of 
common sense, — more conservative than that which Mr. Pero^vvvk 
hiio written. He is therefore, I presume, a most unexceptiouable 
uritness. 

Let ufl now, theii| see -wliat "iSi, FEBomm Yob to saj alwiit the 
Pentatench. I muBt commend bim fat tiie candour and courage 
wbieli he has shown, in speaking out plainly the truth as he sees 
it. But let my readen — my lay-ieadeiB especially— conrider tiie 
force of the following admusionSy coming from a writer who is 
still trammelled^ it is plain,— as we see by his remarks on the 
Deluge, — by the influence of his edacational training and pte- 
poasessions: — 

If, without any theory castint' U= shadow Upon ns, and without any fear of con»- 
qnenoes before onr eyes, we thoughtfully only the Book of G^enesia, we can 
baxdly eicape the oonTietton, that it paztalm of ^ . . • 

At the very opening of the book, peculiari^^ie'^ of style and manner arc 'liscemlbla^ 
which can scaiioely escape the notice of & mretul reader even of u Lraiislation,— 
■which certainly are no s-ooner pointed out, than we are compelled to admit their 
existeooe. The language of chap. 1.1-11.3 is totally unlike that of aectioa wtaidi 
feUvwa, iL4-liI.S8. Thii last la not only distbtgnidied bf a peoidfar me of tlia 
Divine Name^, >'i!t n^o by a mode of expression peculiar to itself. It Is also remark- 
able for prtjeerv'ing an aooount of the Creation, distinct from that contained in the 
txA di^^. It 11119^ lam Mtdt ludbi^ tliiA all Mooont doas not oamwdigt tte 
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formeT (?), and might, therefore, have proceeded from the same pen. Bnt, fnllj 
admitting that there ia no contrjuliction, the repn-st ntation is m liiflfercnt that it ia 
far more natural to conclude that it wa» derived fntni some other, though not anta> 
floaiatic, aonnsfti « • 8iiU, in any caee, it cannot u> denied that thUMOoadMW 
lasiaieclicraeterof mmi^fptenieiii,-^OuA ft Is designed, if not to eomct, it leaat to 
explain the otlicr. AhA wis fart, taken in oonntvtion with the pcculiaritiefl of the 
phra:«olog>', and the nw of the Divine Isames in the same section, is quite sitfllcient 
to justify the supposition, that we havelMmaii lnatMiee,iiotc< jadtpendaat nnmittve^ 
but of comfilation from d{ffera^ tovrees. « . 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of the Divine Names would scarcely of 
itself prove the point, that there are two docunienta wlii. li form the groundwork of 
the existing Pentateuch. Bnt there is otht^ evidence pointing the same way : — 

(t) We And, for instance, the nine story told by the two writons, and their two 
accounts manife^itly interwoven ; and we find also oert^ favonilte iPOVdft and 
phrases, which distinguish the one writer from the other. . . 

(ii) But, again, we find that these du]>licat<> narratives are characterisi^l bv peculiar 
modes of expretkdon, and that, generally, the Eiohistio and Jebovistio sections have 
their own distinct and indiridaal ooloimng. 

So far, then, judpinK' thi-» work simply by what we find in it, there is abundant 
evidence to show that., tb4>ugh tiie main bulk (?) of it is Aiiosaic, certain detached 
po(tioi»oC It are of later powtb*— 41^774-6. 

The above extracts are enouofh for my purpose, nnd they are 
written by the * Examining Chaplaiin of tlie liishop of Norwich.' 
Mr. Perowne diifers from me decidedly in some important points 
of criticisin. In particular, he maintains that Moses wrote the 
whole Book of Beuterooomy^ wlimas I heliere lhat a later Fko- 
pliet wrote it ahoit ihft lime of Joiiah ; and I liave given^ as I 
eonoeiTey a demenatniioii of that fiwt in Pert UL 

But tUe ie only a difieronoe in deteil. ^ The passages, above 
quoted horn. Mr. Febowsi's paper, are ainmdantiy enffident to 
confirm me m the opinion that the 'grwd main ptmii,* for itMdk I 
am contending, ie ondeniaUy trae, and that the traditional^ 
opinion concerning the authorehip of the Pentateuch must hence- 
forth be abandoned. It is plain that the Pentateuch is not 
by any meeae the work of one single hand, the hand of Moses, 
but a composite work, the work of different hands in different 
agee. And theiefore^ though critics may ascribe to Moses himself, 
some more, some less, and some none at all, of the lariUen story, 
as it now lies before us, yet this is merely a question of detail, 
which can only be settled with more or les-i certainty by such 
processes of careful, laborious, and conscientious (■i itici.-«m, as those 
which I have endeavoured, to the he<t of my power, to carry out 
in my different volumes. And who so fitting, as tlie Cler^^y of 
the Church of England, to conduct and complete such criticism p 

For oor ardination-TOwSy as Minlsten of a Ftotestant Ghurch| 
not only do not forbid; but posilively bind us in the most solemn 
way, in the face of the Congregation, to make such enquiries, and 
to declare the results of them, if we think it needful or desirable 
to do so. Every presbyter the National Church is solemnly 
pledged at his ordination to ' he dlHgent in reading of the holy 
Script u res, and of such studies as help td the knowledge of the 
same/— of such critical studies, therefore^ aa contribute to the more 
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tliorougli understanding of the Pentateuch, as well as the New 
Testameiit. 'FmOnex, he is then aolemiily pledged to teach nothing 
as neeessaiy to salTBtlon, but what he *shaU heperwaded maj be 
Gondnded and proved hj the same.' He is noi, tiiereHore, to teach 
that ' all our hopes for etemitj: depend* upon belief in the histo- 
rical truth of Noah's Hood or the stoiy of tiie Exodus, or on the 
trustworthiness of every line in the Bible, if in his own mind and 
conscience he is not persuaded that the Scriptuies, when carefully 
examined^ suffice to ' conclude and prove ' the truth of such state- 
ments. And every Bishop is then pledged to banish and drive 
away, ' privately and openly^ all erroneous doctrine, contrazy to 
God's Word, — siicli as that which lays down the trnditionarv view 
of Scriptur(\ stated above. Such vows are taken by a Bishop at 
his ConsecratioU| in the presence oi the people, * to the end/ it ia 
said — 

that th» Congregatioix pnaeub ma^ h$m a trial, and bear witneoy Iww-yoa te 
minded to behave yonrMff in itM Ohnroli of Ctod. 

The Church, moreover, in the Ordination Service, does solemnly 
require a Bishop also to declare, thai he will ' exercise himself 
faithfully in. the holy Scriptures, and to call upon God by prayer, 
tor ^ true mdardmding of the iome,' and that he will ' teaeh or 
maintain nothing, as required oi necessity to eternal salvation, hut 
that which he shdli be penmded may be concluded and proved by 
the same.' In this tow is expressed the spirit of our Protestant 
Church, the very principle, of the B/efonM^tkn^ which| in the 
words of Dean Hooic (ilfowAesfer CKtercA (kngre»y 1863), — ^word» 
that cannot be repeated too often, — is — 

the neoesBily of anerting the trotb^ the vbole tnitli^ and nothiiic tmbiba tmtiv— 
in oppo8iti(m to the prindple of MediofisoHimf which, he says, is,— 

when the assertion €< the trnCh ia llkdj to promote diKxnd, to poetpone the tnie to 

the expedient. 

As Bishop Waison has justly argued, ^ese promises, so solemnly 
made* must oyerrule all others. 

But ' we are perplexed by our Suhscrtptions, which the Law of 
the Land, at present, requy^s to be made by everyone admitted to 
Holy Urders/ Undoubtedly we are ; and, if subscription * is to 
be regarded as expressinrr an uuqualilied assent to everything 
subscribed, then, as Dean Sianley has very truly said, — 

• At present, the Law requires thnt vxory laymaii admitted to a vote in the Senata 
of either of our great UiUvasitieSf eixall sign the Tbirty-nine Articles. Here is aa 
'engagement,' on the strength of which the Master of Arts has received his power 
to vote uix>n important questions, atToctiiiK vitally, it may he, the future welfare of 
the Unlversit!f»8, and their relations to the Natioiial Chuixjh. Yet who will aaserfe 
that every siu h layman is bound by this ' eiiKajjcment ' to believe in all the potnli 
of the Thirty-nine Articles onto his life's end, or to give up his vote, and t:ik. no 
fiuther part ia the managementof the Universities, if he comes at any time to cuter* 
tain * dooM npon any cme ^ tbod f 
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There is not one clcrtrynian in the rhnrcTi of Enpl.iTi<!. who cnn vcntnrc to cast 
a btono at another : they must oil go out, from the greatest to the least, £rom the 
ArchbLihop la lilt ptlAoe «fc Lambetli to Ilia hnmbkatamta in the wUosof Ovm^ 

berlaiKi. 

It U a state of thinnfs raucli to l»e regretted ; for it cannot ho 
said that such compromises, as are now almost universally prac- 
tised on some point or other, are at nil conducive to a ]i>'althj, 
Tigorous, religious life, either among ilie teachers or the taught. 
Even His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury declared in the 
House of Lords that he could not, and would not, Juiiuseff in 
certain cases fulfil the ' engagement,* to which he bound himself, 
when admitted to the sacred office. And now the Bishop of Ox- 
ford has said that he will protect his clergy in so doing, ii" cousuited 
beforehand, and if the case is ODe which he approves. 

^PP^^y> ^ Ohuzchi as &Natt<»iAl InBtitution, is not the crea- 
tion of the Bishops and Clergy, but of the will of the Nation^ ex- 
pressed in Parliament And| as Ptoliament has reformed it already 
more ihaix oncej it may do so again, and remoTa some, at least, oif 
those hindxanceSy whidi now prevent it from discharging properly 
its office^ as the great religious educator of the people. The 
t-ery law which, as Bbhop Wilbbbfobcb thinks, reUoTea bim 
from the necessity of enforcing the Canons, is a law of the State, 
with reference to which no consent of the * Church ' was pre- 
viously asked, — no approval even of ^Convocation' needed. A 
similar law may before long be passed to relieve the difficulties 
which press more heavily on other minds. And the time seems 
^ fast ripening for this — when tlio voice of religious and earnest 
laymen shall be heard throughout tlio laud, calling loudly on Par- 
liament to interfere for such a llelorm. 

For the truth i^, and we must rejoice to liuow it, that there has 
been a remarkable awakening of the religious life in this our day, 
altogether without the pale of Church dogmas. The great body 
of educated men do recognise the existence of ' Providence, Reve- 
lation, and (Trace,' — though they do not adopt certain narrow 
dt'luiitionB of these words. They * believe in the Bible/ though 
they do not believe in the historical or scientific trutili of all its 
statements ; they believe that God reveals Himself to the spirit of 
man, though they do not suppose that 'His Bevelailon of Himself 
is confined to one nation or to one set of books. There is^ in our 
days, a general acceptance of the Highest and Deepest; Truths, as 
revelations in themselves, the communications of the IHvine Being 
to His children, without a slavish adherence to the forms in which 
they have appeared, or to the authoritative ecclesiastical qrstem 
of doctrine, to which some would limit their existence for tib. 
And this very fact is the most impressive protest against the threat, 
which is held out, that, if men will not shut their eyes, and re- 
ceive without questioning eveiy 'jot and tittle ' which the Church 
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administers, or eacli book of the Bible contains^ they will be left 
before loog with' tut religkn— without life^ withoutbopey and with* 
out God in tht* av< rid. 

Great ettbrta are now being made to advance the education of 
the middle, as well as the lowi r, clai'sps of this country. Yet, 
unless the way is first cleared, through such labours as those in 
which I am now engaged, by remorinsr the eontradictiona which 
at present exi^t between the popular n oiioiir^ of Religion and the 
re ulra of Science, it is oiiviously impo:»dible tliat the education of 
the jjeople should be carried on to any great extent in England. 
For, while religious teaching is connected inseparably with the 
traditionary belief in the historical truth of all parts of the Bible, 
— « belief which the adTuioe of knowledge a oar dajB diows to 
he nttedy ontenable,— it is eertain that no eonsideimble eeientifie 
progress em he made in our sdioole. The sehoolmaeter will not 
daie to iniarodttce qnestlonB of Science, going at all beyond the 
venal rontiney bj which the aocounto of the Creaifioii and the 
Deluge are suppoeed to he 'reconciled ' wifli weU-hnown lad& 
Nay, he himself has yery probably been reared in some Tnimi^ 
Institution, from which all free scientific teaching moflt be banished^ 
lest * one single line ' of Scripture should be shown to be < untrust- 
worthy,* in a scientific or historical point of view, and so 'all our 
hopes for eternity,* — * all our nearest and dearest ooluolationB^'— ' 
should be suddenly, at one sti-oke, undermined. 

I believe, then, that in endeavouring to do faithfully, to the best 
of my po^ver, such a work fta thi^, — in which I maintain that Re- 
ligious and Scientific Truth are one, and tliat, what God hath 
joined, no man, and no body of men, has a right to put asunder,^ 
I am but discharging, however imperfectly, my duty as a Minister 
of the National Church, and promoting the cause of National 
education and improvement at home, as well as of those Missionary 
laboui^ abroad, to which, in CckVs Providence, my own life must 
be more especially devoted. If it would be wrong for a Cliri>iifin 
Missionary of our day, to enforce the dogmas of the Church in 
former ages, which we now know to he absurd, and to mislead a 
dasB of native cateehists, by teaching them that the Earth is 
flal^ and the sky a solid finaament, above which the stores of rain 
are tieasnred,— when God has taught ns otherwise, — it must be 
equally wrong end mMl, to teach them tJiat the Smptore stories 
of the Creat&oni the Falli and tiie Deluge^ an infallihle reeofds of 
hi3t(»icsl fact, if Qodf by the discoveries of Science in our day, 
has taught us to know that these narratives — ^whaterer they may 
he— aie certsinly not to he regarded as Mory* - 

But, UBing now the word * Church ' in its true, ancient, and 
venerable sense, as a general expiesfiion for the great Catholic Bodji 
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whicli embraces all faithful souLs throughout the world, — all those 
who have been ^called out' to receive more of Divine iiluoiiimtion 
than others, — all those who have been quickened \sdth the word of 
Truth, and have heard and obeyed it, as far as they heard it,— all 
those on whose eyes the Light of God has Bhone^ 'the Light 
which Hghteneth every man that comes into the world/ and who 
liave striven by (Jod's grace to walk in it, — ^in one woid^ as em- 
bracing all true men and womoa^ sesranta of God, aona and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty^ — by whatever name thej are 
known to men, hj whatever forms they may worship, whatever 
measure of the knowledge of Himself; and of Wb highest Revek* 
tiona of Himaeify He may have been pleased to import to them,-* 
I am fully satisfied that the caw of Truth nnni now advance in 
the Church in England, — ^perhaps, aa hat as is desirable^ sedng 
that many strong prejudices and prepossessions have still to be 
removed, the rooting-up of which, however necessary to ensure the 
free growth of True Religion, and the full development of the 
•ChrlBtian Life, must be a somewhat slow and painful work. 

The difficulty is, indeed, increased by the conduct of those 
who, without stating what is to be believed, about the stories of 
the Creation and the Deluge, or the numbers of the Exodus^ — 
without stating distinctly 7vhat our own Church says is to be 
bplieved on these points, and where she has said it, — ^without 
stating what theij thcimelvcs believe, — are frightening their flocks 
firom looking calmly, in the fear and faith of God, at the plain 
naked Truth, — delivering solemn warnings against some dark 
tr^jincndous evil, wliich, they say, is approaching daily nearer, and 
cannot be kept oil, and even now overshadows us, — telling us that, 
in all the literature of the day, in the works of poets, historians, 
leviewers^ journalists, there is a lurking infidelity, and that in all 
Hie noble uttersnoes of science, and clear conclusions of Biblical 
critiGism, we may only be 'hearing tiie echoes of the coming 
foot&U of the great Antichrist* Thus it is that the hearts of 
men and women, unlearned, may be troubled for a iime^ and their 
minds held in painful suspense, possessed with a feeling of dread 
and uncertainty. 

How di£forent would it be, if all the more enlightened of the 
dergy were to take at once the stand, which in the end must 
assuredly be taken, — ^were to take boldly God's facts, as they are, 
and bring them forth, in their habitual teaching, so making them 
by degrees familiar to the people ! When such teaching as this is 
confirmed by the speaking earnestness of a pure .'^nd holy life, and 
enforced by a course of lovinfr ruid devoted labour for the good of 
men, there need bo no fear of men making shipwreck of their 
trust in God, or finding suddenly all their hopes for eternity 
failing, all ^ their nearest and dearest consolations' taken from 

tr 
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them. Without any dangerous Blioek to tlieir faith, a superstitious 
reverence for the letter of the Bible would then give way to a 
right and intelligent appreciation of the true value of the Scrip- 
tures, as containing God's Word, a blessed and glorious Revelatioa 
of His Etenial Truth to Man. 

J. W. NATAL. 

»t SD88B PL40B, K M M IHHro M, "W. 

Since the tXxm was written, the recent Charge of the Bishop of St. David's 
has been published. I commend the following extracts from it to the readers careful 
OOnsideration, not on account of the bearing which they have on that part of the 
controversy which i^^ penoaal to myself, but for the Bafce of the judicial cleameaB, 
with which Bishop Thirlwall has described the proper limits of the action of Con- 
vocation in respect of books, and for the sake also of his distinct recognition of the 
ampk' latttiiilc ullowL-d to tiie clergy, by the law of our Chtarol^lnfllkrelMlnlItoBlllto 
the genuineneea and authenticity of the Biblical writings : — 

' ine Ckurdk hat not tMentjpted tofenee the ttudy of the Scripture, either far Ctergff 
or Laity, iriOi any restricfiotis (ts to the suhjpct of eiiquini, but ha.-^ rather taught them to 
conaider every kind ol' iutunnuLion, wliich throws li^zht on any part of the Sacred 
Volume, as precious, eithur for present or possible u-o. ...» ^ Ifts rnqjnirg it 
to befreeJA ie impouMe coiuisiently to prescribe its rc*uU*.'—p, 01. 

'The Besoltttion [of GonTocation], by which Bishop of NATAL'i book was 
condemnrtl. ti^sumes a pat^'rnal authority, wliich rather suits an earlier perio.1 \n the 
education of the world; and it presui)i>oseii a cluldlike docility and obedience, in those 
over whom it is excrciscti, whicli are now verj' rart'ly to be found. It also suggests 
the question, what practical purpose it was designed to answer. Two were indicated 
in the Committee's Report,— ^* the effectnal Tindioatton of Che trath of God's Wend 
before* men," and "the warning and comfort of Christ,'^ Pf-op1e." But it is not clear 
how either of theseobjects coidd be attaiuLii by a declai-ation, that " the book involves 
errors of the gravest and most dangerou.s character." lioth .seen^ to require that the 
censure should have pointed out the errors involved, or have stated the doctrine 
which the book had at least indirectly impugned, so as to make it olear that the 
alleged errors afTected, not merely prevalent 4g»iiN0fW, hat trnfh8imiwaal|ynoo0> 
nised as part of the Church's creed.'— p. 101. 

' According to the view which I have ventured to take of the proper limits of 
nmodioal action in the cognisance of hooks, the Committee oventept those limits. 
They were appointed to examine the Parts wnich had then appeared of tiie Bishop's 
work, and to report " whether any — and if any, jf/ta/— opinions, hfretical or erroneous 
in doctrine, were contained in it." They extracted three proi>ositions, which they 
have characteriaed as we liave seen 

' It may seem, indeed, as if the Committee, in their mode o£ dfealins with the first 
4rf the propositions, wmdi they dte or eztaact for oensnre, had Aown 19iatthey were 
aware of the precise nature of the function they had to perform, and meant to 
oonline themselves to it. That pro^to-^ition is, — " The Bible is not itself God's Word." 
The author himself immediately atids, " But assuredly ' God's Word ' will be heard 
in tbe Bible, by all who will humbly and devoutly listen for it." Of this qualification, 
the Ck>mmittee, in their remarks on the proposition, take no notice whatever. But 
thev first observe that the proposition, as they cite it, *' is contrary to the faith of the 
Universal Church, which has always taught that Holy Scripture i)> given by inspira- 
tion of tlie Soly Ghost." They seem to have overlooked that this statement, how- 
ever trae,'WM indevaat; but they then proceed to refer to the Articles and Fanoit- 
laries of onr own Ohuroh, which are, indeed, the only authority binding on hsr 
ministers. But, unfortunately, not one of the passages, to wliich tht-y ri tt r, applies 
to the proposition condemned. Many, indoe<l, among them do clearly descriL>e the 
Bible as the **Word of God." But BOt one affirms that "the Bible is itself God's 
Word." .... No doubt, the expression indicated that the author made • dis- 
tinction between the Bible and the Word of God, and considered the two terms as 
not precisely equivalent or absolutely interchangeable Ami there is cer- 
tainly high authority for the distinction. Among the numerous passages of the New 
Testament, in which the phrase, the Word of God, occurs, tiiere is not one in which it 
dgnifles the Bible, or in which that word could be substitnted for it without manifest 
atourdity. But, even in our Articles and Formularies, there are several, in whidi 
the two terms do not appear to be treat<><i iv-? synonymous. . . . . Jf the War J of 
Qod M to be found notehere but in Holy WrU, not only would no other Christian Litrra- 
property called socrwi, but Og Bible Ute^ would be degraded to a dead and barren 
letter, and tcould not be a living rpring rf Divine Truth. On the whole, the Report first 
attaches an arbitrary meaning to an ambiguous expression, and then charges it with 
contradicting authorities, nUoh MB CitiHr IVllOUj tfmb VfOi^ l^flSIMOltOflQail^ 

tcoanooAnd waoantit, • • • . 
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• Bnt, in their treatment of the next proposition, the Committee leem almoet entirely 
to have lost sight of the principle, vrhich, although misapplied, appeared to guide 
them in their examination of the first. For, with a single inrimiificant exception, 
they confront it, not with our Articles ami Formularies, but with passnafs nf Scrips 
ture. Quotations from Scripture may add great weight to a theological argument ; 
they ore easoitlal for the establishment of any dootrlne of a Church, which profesaes 
to {rroand its teaching on P<"riptnre ; but they are entirely out of place where the 
(|ue*tion is. not whether a ductrmc U tnie or fal?*', but whether it if? the doctrine of 
the Church of England. . . . This is no lo^'al refinement, but a ])laiu dictate 
of common aense ; and it does not at ail depend on the oomposition of the tribonal 
liefore which snch questions ve tried, so aa to be lees afipliealiifl tf tfaeOoofteoB- 

fdstcd entirely of poc!esia.stic? T should think it a great misfortune to the 

Church, if Convocation, sitting in judgment on the orthcnloxy of a theological worlc, 
though without any view to proceedings against the author, should ignore and prac- 
tically rqect that principle. And, if in this respect the Report betrays the influence 
of a personal prepossession, which, howerer natnral, ought mt to he allowed to awiiy 
the decidons of a grave assembly,-- above all, so a'« to bring them into conflict vrith 
the hierhest legal authorities of the Realm, — we have the more reason to rejoice th^ 
it did not obtain the sanction of the Upper House. 

' Wlien I look at the Scriptural arguments adduced in the Beport against the 
aeoond propofdtion extracted for condemnation, they do not seem to me of snch m 
quality as m dt-i r^-e to form an exception, if any could be admitted, to the rule 
"Which woukl exclude them from such an investigation. .... The Committee 
observe that *' Moses is spoken of, by our Blesnd Lord in the Gospel, as the ^vriter of 
the Pentateuch." I suspect that even a la3rman, little acquainted with the manifold 
appects of the quertion, and the almost infinite number of surmises which have 
^ I- :i or may be formerl concerning it, would be Fomewhsit disappointed, when he 
fotmd that the proof of this statement consists of three passages, in which our Iiord 
speaks of " Moses and the I^iophets,*' of the " law of Hoses," and of ** writhige eC 
3fo«os." It is true that it would not be a fatal objection to the argument, that the 
word " Pentateuch" does not occur in the Bible. It might have l>een so described, 
as to connect every part nf its contents with the hand of Moses, as distinctly as if 
the observation of the Committee had been literally true. But in fact tliis is not the 
case ; and ettU 1e« fi any sneh distlnot approprmtton to be foimd in any (rt Um 
passages cited by the Oommittoe in support of their assertion, that " Moses la recog- , 
nisetl as the writer of the Pentateuch in other passages of Holy Scripture." They 
are neither more nor less conclusive than the language of the Seventh Article, to 
Which the Committee confine all the nCerenoe th^y have made to the judgment oC 
the Chmrh on this question -though this was the only matter Into which it was 
their proper business to enquire. The Article alludes to " the law given from God 
by Moses," — a slender foundation for any inference as to the record of that law, 
mnch more as to the authorship of other parts of the Pentateuch, especially as the 
name of Moses does not occur in the enumeration of the canonical books in the Sixth 
Article. If the question had been as to the authorship of the Book of Aalnu, few * 
persons prohal)ly wf>uld think that it had been dogmatically decided by the ChtBOilf 
because in the Prayer- liook the Psalter is described as the " Fsahns of David." 

* The third proposition, " variously stated in the book," relates tothebistorical truth 
of the Pentateuch, which the author denies, not in the sense that everything in it is 
pure fiction, but that all is not historically true. . . But it is to be regrettetl that 
the Committee should again have lost sight of tin- object for which they were ap- 
pointed, and have omitted to refer to any doctrine of the Church, whidi the auttior 
iMB ooniaradieted. This was the more incumbent on ISiem, sdnce a recent judgment 
has formally sanctioned a verj' wide latitude in this re?pect. It Is clear that, in such 
things, there cannot be two weights and two measures for different persons, mid also 
that it does not holong to any but legal authority to draw the mw, Iqr IV^ioll tlw 
freedom, oAiojti^/y^ranM ill M«(»ry, is to be limited in maotk;^ . . 

'These are the propoeitlottewlii^ they extract aalne ** main pt opo a H tou a rf tte 
book,* which, though not protending to *' pronounce definitively whether they arc or 
are not heretical," they tienounce as " involving errors of the gravest and most 
dangerous character." But they proceed to cite a further proposition, which the 
author atatea in the fonn of aqneatlon, to meet an ohieotioii wliioh had been raised 
against his main oonolusIOD, as -virtually rejecting OurLordfsanOiority, by which, as 
the Committee state, " the genuineness and the authenticity of the Pentateuch have 
been guaranteed to all men." Whether the passages, in which Our Lord quotes or 
irilndee to the Pentateuch, amount to such a guarantee, is a point which they do not 
diaonas. Tbey only observe that the inroposition " questions oux BlflMed LgaNTa 
Divine knowledge,"— «nd with that remark they drop the subject. 

• Considering that this proposition is incomparably the most important of all that 
they cite, . • one is surprised that it should have been dismissed witti so very 
ctu^ry and imperfect a notice. For it Is not even dear that it correoHy eoqpNMS 
the author's meaning. The question which he rai.*3 does not prbpcrly concern Our 
Loxd's Divine knowledge, that is, the knowledge belonging to Bis Divine ^'atuie. It 
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in whether His human Imowledffc w;l^ rocxtensive with the Di%'ine Omniscience. Ittt 
obrious, at the first glance, what a vast field of speculation, theological and metfe* 
pfemrical, is opened by this suggestion. . . Bldiop Jersht Tatlob oterveB: 
••They, that love to sene Cod in hard questions, use to dispute whether Christ did 
truly, or In appearance only, increase in wisdom. . . Others . . apprehend no 
inconvenience in aRlrtning it to belong to the verity of human nature, to have 
dcipws of nnrtcrstanding as well m of otberperfectionA ;.and althoogh tbe hnmani^ 
of OhrM mado up tbe aaiiw penon with His DlTlnity, yet they ddnk the DiTfnit^ 
still to be free, even in those communications which were imparted to His inferiiw 
nature. . . ." It Ls clear to which side TayijOB inclines. But I mnst own 1 should 
be sorry to see these hard questions revived. . . Still more should I deprecate any 
attempt of the Chaxch of Bugland to promnlge a neir dogma for tbe eettlemeat of 
this c outi 'o v er ey . And I lament that the Gommittee of the Lower House should 
have expressed themselves, as if cither there was no " dispute" on the subject, or it 
belonged to them to end it hy a word. But, at least, as their remark indicated 
that the Biiihop hoA, in their judgment, fidlen into some grave error, it was due, not 
only to him, but the readers of their Report, and to the Church at large, that they 
should have pointed out what the error was, by a comparison with the doctrine of the 
Church which it wa.-i supposeti to contradict.' — p.103-115. 

I add also the folloA^ing from a Lecture on ' Science and Theology/ lately de- 
livered by Chief^Jvtice Hansox, of South Australia. 

* The uniform course of opinion during the last half century among all competent 
enquirers lia.s l>ecn in a direction adverse to the historical character, at least of tuti 
early pjirt, of the Book of Genesis. Goologj' has, I Ix^lievc I rriny say, utterly explode*! 
the notion of Creatioa in six days as given in the first chapter, as well as the idea of 
a imlTemd Ddnge ; aikl ft is gmdaalqr thzowing bade OmA^ 
of man upon the glolx* to an antiquity wliich, according to present appearances, will 
ultimately be measured by hundretirf of thousands of years. The Science of Language 
and Ethnology both tend to show that the separation of the human family, if, as is 
prohaU^ it was one family originally, must be thrown back for tens of thousands of 
yean, and that the people of Oanaan, whom the Isnidites dzora oat, belonged, no 
mm than the Israelites themselves, to the Semitic race, instead of being Hamites. 
"While the Persians belonged to the Indo-European family, instead of b^ng, as the 
anthor of the tenth chapter of Genesis makes them, Semitic. And, at the wnatfaa, 
critical investigations, as to the age and aatborship of the Book, ara leading munis- 
takably to the belief that, whoever its compiler might be, and whatever ancient 
docnments might be embodied in it, there were, at any rate, more than two per<on.4 
OOhcemed in its authorship, the earliest of whom could not have lived much befon*, 
and probably did not live after, the time of David. I do not now put fonvixd tiMie 
conciosions as true, though personally I consider the evidence such as to warrant our 
belief of their truth ; but I mention them as those conclusions, to which the current 
of opini Jii is now leading, and which tlie majority of independent thinkers, who devote 
themaelves to these enquiries, will be likely to adopt, in /act, but /or the UieologiaU 
miereitt nvPo*ed to be at Mak$t4md the theoleffkta pauimt ^ei^or^ arwt^ 
that there tcould at this time be no more douht, ax tn (he general truth of the conclusions 
vhich Bishop Colenso is enouncing^ tcith regard to the uncertainty of the early history of 
the world and r^f the Jrus, than there is with regard to those p«f forth by Atebuhr, as to 
As mncertaintp of the earlf history of Utt Romans, But, however this may be, it 
oannot he denlea that among independent fhinkeia, w1u> ha'VBdiiected tiMir anqoiilfli 
to this subject, the tendency is towards the conclusions which I have indicated, in 
spite of strong early prepossessions, and of no slight present inducements to maintain 
the contrary views. No w, is it to Ije supposed,— will anyone venture to assert, — that 
tbese jivmAt adopted, can affect the rdation of man to God, or tbe purposes of God 
to manf— uMt the Indnoementa to vlrtne or piety will he diminished, or that Tirtne 
and piety will be less acceptable to God ? — or even that these opinions, if honestly 
formed and manfully proclaimed, will be less pleasing in the eyes of the God of 
Truth, than the contrary opinions, taken at second hatui \\ ithout enquiry, or ob- 
tidned as the result of an enquiry whose condiwioii was foredetermined ? No doubt 
it Is true that many opinions, whtdi we have been accnstomed to hold,— rather, 
though, upiju the authority of the sohool-nien and of Milton than of tbe Bible, — will 
fall if these views ultimately prevail; and those, who insist upon having their 
Theology in a qnrtematic form, may have to remodel their systems. Bnt tiwie are 
the necessary consequences, in eveiy branch of enquiry, of the discovery of new 
truths, whenever systems have been prematurely formed. Still, whatever maybe 
their results, unless we arc iirepared to jnobibit all f<cicntitic investigation, these 
enquiries are demanded by the very importance and sacredness of the subject : and, if 
instituted, they most he carried on with no Other poqpOM than tbife ol takmiBg 
Tklltl^ wbittaBKMMTsr it may load ns.' 
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PART IV. 

THE ICIEST ELEVEN CHAPTEES OF GENESia 



CIIAPTER L 

TBB OOKFOSTTB CHARACTSB OF XHB 

PENTATEUCH. 

901. We shall now proceed to redeem 
to some extent the promise made in 
(206% so fSu*, we trnst, as to taXxtfy the 
thoughtful reader, by actual presenta- 
tion of the fact before his own eyes that 
the Book of Grenesis is, as we have said, a 
composite narratiTe, tiie product of dif- 
ferent author^ to cadi of whom may 
be assigned his own particular part of 
the ^ork. As Hupfbld justly observes, 

jye ha ve hero the most simple and most 
eOBuUve pfaotlosl rGfuLatkni of a lust of 
'Replies,' and of all tin Ingennttgr expended 

upon them. 

902. We shall at present confine the 
leader^s attention to the first eleven 

chapters of Genesis. In these chapters, 
the parts belonging to the different 
authors can be very easily distinguished, 
and can, in most instances, be assigned 
with eonfldmee to their respective 
writers. After the eleventh chapter, 
the question becomes more complicated, 
by the appearance of insertions by other 
hands. Still, throughout the whole 
Book of Genesis, the primitive Elohistic 
narative can be traced without much dif- 
ficulty, and, as we hope to phow in the 
sequel, can be almost reproduced in its 
original form. 

903. A few words must here be said 
as to the method which will be pursued 
in the following analysis. We have 
already stated (206) that, throughout 
the Book of Qenesis, two different hands 
at least axe distinctly Tisible^ one of 



which is characterised bj the constant 
use of the name Elohim, the other by 
the intermixture with it of the name 
Jehovah, on which aooount the wziten 
are usually called the 'Elohist' and 
* Jehovist^' respectively. And we have 
mentioned also (207) that there are cer- 
tain peculiarities of expression, which 
mark the style of each of these writers. 
We must not, however, assume, for the 
purposes of the present analysis, that all 
this will be granted beforehandL 

904. Bather, wo must lay aside all 
previous notions as to the chaiacteristaes 
which distinguish the different writers, 
and endeavour to track the footsteps of 
each, from one passage to another, by 
means only of the internal evidence, 
which a dose consideration of the text 
itself may funiisli. In this department 
of Biblical literature, as in many other 
branches of Science, it is only this 
minute, laborious^ microscopic examina- 
tion, — however neglected and, perhaps 
despised by many, who are impatient 
of such slow processes, and delight to 
expatiate in 'larger and grander views ' 
of the whole subject, — which can really 
be of service, in enabling us to lay a 
sound basis of fact, upon which to con- 
struct a reasonable and trustworthy 
theory, as to the age and authorship of 
the different parts of the Mosaic stoi^. 

905. While, therefore, we shall retain 
in the following analysis the words 
' Elohist ' and ' Jthovist,' as convenient 
designations for the two principal 
writers, whose hands can be plainly 
discemed in these chapters, yet this 
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reader will find that nothing has been 
taken liMFgniiited beforehand; boteach 
passage, as it passes nnder rrvjew, is 
trac<*ato its writer l»y moans of distinct 
internal evidence, which shows that it 
belongs to that particular writer, and 
not to the other. It will be found that 
the Bections, marked as ' Elohistac,' are 
all linked together, each being con- 
nected, l)y its modes of thought or 
ionsui of expression, with other 
BlahlitSe paaaagea, and haying no sneb 
relation to the Jeihovistic sections, — 
while these latter not only exhibit 
among themselves a corresponding 
famUy resemblance, very distinct from 
that which marks the style of the 
I!lohist, bot also contain expressions, 
which appear to indicate that they were 
composeaat a time, when the Elohistic 
narmtiTe was already existing, and 
known to the Jshovislao wntcr. 

906. In this analysis, intended for the 
iispofthe English reader not acquainted 
with Hebrew, we shall be obliged, of 
course, to omit a great number of the 
detafl% which form sndi a complete and 
convincing mass of evidence in die laaiger 
edition. Still we trust to be «blo to 
produce enough of these details to 
satisfy the mind of any candid and 
attentiTO student, as to the gmiai 
truth of our condosionfl. We shall 
adopt tTiroiighont onr own translation 
of the original, as given below, which 
dilSers slightly in some places from the 
Eo^h Tcnlon inconseqiieiice of being 
mom literal and aoconite. 

CHAPTEE n. 

ANALYSIS OP GBSr.I.l-IV.26. 

907. il-ii.3 (E 35*) is manifestly 
MohieUe, the work of one hand through- 
out. 



* E., J., J.V,.. fire nsed, a"^ hnfore, to denote 
the wORis ' iiiioliim,' 'Jehovali.' ' Johovah- 
Blohim'; and (E.35) implies timt 'Elohim' 
oooan 36 times in tbe section, i.l-iL3, and 
* Jebovah' not ■« eO. Also «.4^ &c., 
are used to denote, respective^-;, t!:c ^h-i,t, 
second, &c., clauses of t».4 ; comp. -^cumiiarc, 
0imtr.= contnvit. 

The reader is recommended to mark each 
one of the Jehovistic passages, when ho Is 
satisfied about it , in nn Enplish Bible, by a 
line drawn down the margin. This wiU be 
iOaiid eontenienft fl»i«ietaiiae. 



It is yery possible that ii.4»— 

' These arc the generations of ibe Heaven 

and tlic Earth in their creation' — 

may also be ELohistic, for the foliowiug 
reasons : — 

(i) It contains* the Hesren and the SarUi,* 

Of in i.l.ii.l.thp words Iv^ing need mth the 
articles ; whereas in iL4^ we find the words 
trithoiit the articles, anJ in difffertiU order, 
' £arth and Heaven ; ' 

(ii ) The expression * in their creation/ corre- 
8)Kmd^.to tlu; Klohistic language in 

the day of their creation ; ' 

(iii) These words suit best the ftrst account 
of tlic Creation in which alone the actual 
creation of ' the Heaven,' i.S, and ' the Earth,' 
i.lH, i;^ described; wherea.si cliap.ii mentions 
only the formation of man, ii.7, ploaUs, iL9, 
aninuUSt IL19, and vomum, ILSS. 

908. We8hallvetaini.4*, however, as 

the first clause of the Jehovistic narra- 
tive, without deciding to whom it really 
belongs. In any case, the involTed 
construction in vA^ when compared 
with the yerses which precede and 
follow it, is a sign that it does sot pio* 
ceed in an independent, original form 
from the pen of either of the principal 
writers, but oontains expressions of 
both fused tc^ethw, to £>na the oon- 
necting link between two difltinet nar- 
ratives. 

909. ii.4-25(J.Rll) iBj^vis l the 
writer tising throughout — not Elohim, 
as the writer of i.l--ii 3, but — Jehovah- 
Elohim, and showing himself to be a 
(UJfcrmt writer hj the IbHowing fweb^ 
tions, which exist between his acooont 
of the creation and that of thefimner 
writer: — 

(i) r.6, * a mist rose fiom the eartb, and 
watered tho whole face of the ground* : «aiilK 
i.9,10, where the earth is described as emerg- 
ing from the waters, and as being, therdEore, 
already saturated witli tt , i -tnre ; 

(ii) «.7, man ia created firti of all living 
creatures, befom the birds and beasts, v.l9 : 
oon/r.i.26, where he is created laH of aU,4|ft(r 
the birds and beasts, 1.21 .SS ; 

(iii) r.7, man is '/o, v? ' of the dust of the 
gruimd ' : conlr.i.27, where man is * creaUd in 
the image of Qod,' and^ apperently, by a direct 
act of creative power : 

(Iv) t>.7, the man is made by himself, with- 
out the usoman, who is nitule last, ».2?, by a 
kind of afterthought, v.l8 : corUr^i^, wlttxe 
man and woman are craated together, last of 
all created things ; 

(v) tr.ld, the man, after being znade, is 



It will be remembered that in the Eng. 
Vera. * Elohim ' is represented by Hon, * Jel^ 
vsh' 17 Lord, and * Adoaai' bj Lovd* 
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placed alone in the garden, * to till it and to 
keep it.' rei civing also alone bj' himself the 
Diviiic oommand; and he oontinucs in the 
garden some time by hinudt, long enough to 
* call names to all the cattle, and to the fowl 
of the heaven, and to every auimnl of the 
field," t\'JO : contr.\.2S, where man and wuinaii, 
on the sixth day, immediately n^ter their 
creation, am blened together, and are together 
endowed with dominion over the whole earth ; 

(vi) tJ.21 ,22, the woman is made out of one 
of the man's ribs ; contr.i.21, where the 
woman, is descrilMd, ^niarantly , as created, in 
theawnektodof wi^rMtitoman, by adircct 
act of ontttn x>ower* 

910. It is obvious that two accounts 
of the Creation, so different from each 
other in general chuxacter, and in some 
points yarying so renuu^blyfrom each 
other, cannot hare proceeded from one 
and the same hand. Accordingly, ob- 
serving the peculiar use uf the Divine 
Name in them, we are already justified 
in using the names * Elohist ' and 
' Jehoriat' to designate the two writers, 
whoever they may have been, in what- 
erer age they may have lived, to whom 
tlieae two sections, i.l-ii.3, ii.4-2o, 
may be now with ffood reason assumed 
to be due. We doall find, as we pro- 
ceed, that the remaining sections of 
these first eleven chapters separate 
themselves at once, when attention is 
paid to the internal evidence which they 
pire8€Ot^' into two aefea of passages, dif- 
fBBoglkoiiieadiotiier in tone of thought 
and forms of expression, and, with one 
or two exceptions, distinctly referable 
to the same two writers, to whom must 
be aeaigned the oompoflttion of tlie 
above two pnmaiy sections. 

911. We now add the following re- 
marks upon the Jehovistic passage, 
ii4-25. 

(i) In 9.90 we ham tlie nane 'Adam,' 

which the Jehovist may have adopted from 
the Elohist in i.26, — 'Let us make Adam 
(B.y. man) ' ; and he wishes, apparentlj-, 
to connect it with ddoiraoA, ' gronnd/ in ii.7, 
— 'and Jehovah-Blohim formed the man 
(ha-Adam) ef dnsfc out of ttM gromd O^o- 

(ii) V.38, the Jehovist notes the derivation 
of tbe naiin iijloib, * womal^' from ' man.' 

912. iu.l-24,J%ftovMt<y. 

TboB aeetioii is manifestly due to the 

writer of the preceding section, who- 
ever he may be, since it not only con- 
tains the same peculiar form of the 
Divine Name, but is fbU of zefennees 



to the former section, as is shown below, 
while it betmys no snch rehtion to tibe 

previous Elonistic section, —a fhoti 

which confirms dccisivoly onr previous 
conclusion as to the difibrence b^ween 

the two authors. 

(i)v.\ .8,8,9,1 3,U,SH4»,23, * Jehovah-Elohim': 
the writer, however, abatains from placing 
it in the month of the serpent ^ and in 
tbatof the iconuin, r.'i, whOHV^BMUOy B<|nata 
the words of the aeipent : 

(U) •.l,S,9,840,<^aHdM,*M«iiL8,»40» 

(in) r.1-3, ' is it 80 tliat Elohim has said,' 
&c. : comp. the command in ii.lfi,17 ; 

(iv) 0.1,14, * animal of tbejield; <u in iL19, 
20: conlr. * animal of the «ar0k,'L36,8O; 

( V) r.3, ' the tree whicb Ja ia tt» A* 
garden' : comp.ii.^ ; 

(vi) r.6, ♦ in the day of your eating of it ' : 
comp.ii.n, * in the day of thy eating of it' ; 

(vii) V.5, * knowing good 'and e«11/ v.M, 
' for the knowledge of good and evil' : comp. 
ii.y,17, 'the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil ' ; 

(viii) V.7, * they knew that tbey were naked,* 
«.10, ' I was afraid, beoaose I was naked,' v.21, 
'and clothed tiMOl': oonvJUfi, *tbag wore 

both naked' ; 

(ix) V.18, * herb of the field,' as in ii.5 ; 

(X) r.20, the name khawah^ * Bve,' derived 
from khavah, 'live' : comp. the derivation of 
the names ' Adam,' ii.7, ' Ishah,' ii.2;{ ; 

(xi) V.22,' and Jehovah-Elohim said' :comp» 
the eeoret speech which is Mcribed to Jehovan* 
Elohim in ii.l8 ; and observe that the some- 
what similar E. passage, i.26, is e^ntially 
different in character, Iwing merely an ex- 
padiaion of the oreative words, * And Blohim 
said,* in 9.8,6, Iw., and doea not at all re- 
semble the almost i>erplexed deliberation ot 
the Divine Being with Himself, in iii.22 ; 

(xii) t».22,24, * tree of life,' as in ii.9 ; 

(xiii) V.23, * till the ground,' ot t» ii.6 ; 

(xiv) v.23,'thegroaadtaniwUoilliewaB 
taken': con^p. tbe aooonnfe ot Adam's ftmna- 
tion in ii.7 ; 

(zv) v.28,24, ' garden of Bdm,' at <ft ILU : 
comp. also ' Eden,' ii.8,10. 

913. We may now assume that the 

writer of ii.4-iii.24 is one and the same 

person, and difierant framthe Eloiiialio 

author of i.l-ii.3. We majr further 

oli.serve that this Jehovistic writer is in 

the habit of using strong anthropomor- 

vhisms, ascribiug to the Deity ordinary 

nnman actimi Thvswebave Jehofskh 

Ekbunapoksnof as — 

(i) forming the nan of dnfe out (tf tlia 

ground, ii,7 ; 

(ii) breathing into his nostrils, IL7; 

(iii) planting a garden, iL8: 

(iv) taking the man, and leafbif Um ia 

the ganlen, ii.15 ; 

(V) bringing the birds and beasts to Adam, 
U.19; 

(vi) deshing to aae what he would call 
them, ii.l9; 
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(vil) ttUag ont one of the man's ribs, ii. 
21; 

(vlii) cloElng np the flesh ia its place, ii. 

ai; 

(Ix) making the rib into a woman, ii.2? ; 
(x) bring^g the woman unto the man, ii. 
22; 

(xi> waUdng in the breeze ot the day, iiL 

fe— 

(xiii) qneitionliig him M to ipltttfc he haa 

done, iii.ll: 

(xiv) making coati of akina, iii.21 ; 

(XV) clothing the man and woman, iii.2I ; 
(xri) gmdgizig the man being like himself, 
flii.22; 

(xTii) KsfMiiigtolethiinaatof ttaetneof 
]ife,lii.33: 

(zvili) diMogHwu ont of the gartan, iii. 
M; 

(zlz) taking pKWMilfoiis to inevoit thdr 
xaton, iii.24 ; 

(XX) reasoning within himwlf in human 
fashion, ii.18, iii.22. 

914. As above observed (907.iii.). ^^^o 
Jehovist does not dwell at length upon 
the creation of the Hecvan and the 
Earth, nor does he even moition at all 
the Might,' 'firmament^* 'seas,' 'lumi- 
naries,* 'reptiles,* and 'fishes* of the 
£lohifitic document. He is evidentlyr 
coneemed nuunly with man and his 
doings, and is intent on describing (i) 
his happy life in Paradise, blessed with 
the institution of marriage, in connec- 
tion with -which the beasts and birds 
m introdooed, <;.19, fomed out of the 
ground, and bzone^t to Adam to be 
named ; inasmuch as among these are 
found the domestic animals, which sup- 
ply a certain kind of companionship, 
and pirevent bis feeling himself alto- 
gether ' alone,' which was ' not good * 
for him, v. 18, — and (ii) the terrible 
change, by which this happy state was 
lost. 

915. This special object^ which the 

^terhad in Tiew, mayaooonnt for the 

somewhat abrupt manner in which he 

begin.s, ii.4. Tucii obser\'cs, p. 40: — 

Iiet U8 imagine the Jehovistic writer, with 
Ua pmipoae in Ua agre, set down before the 
preceding cosmogony. Why should he repeat 
circmnstantially, what in that was freely 
described ? Why should he relate again the 
separation of the Heaven from the Earth, the 
division of the waters, the creation of the 
heavenly bodies, [the production of the rep- 
tiles and fishes], which did not ppccially 
concern his particular purpose ? With a few 
words, then, he puts all this together, * in the 
day of Jehovah-EIohira'a makhig Barib and 
Heaven,' eo at once passing ofver tO tiiat 
which he purposes to describe. 



916. iv.1-26, Jehovistic. 
This section, it will be seen, belongs 

to the same writer as the two preceding 
sections, — though he uses maw 'Je* 
hovah * only, instead of the compound 
name ' Jehovah-Elohim.' This ap- 
pears from the numerous references 
made in it throoghout to iL4-iiL24, 
whereas there is no indication of any 
relationship to the E. section, i.l-ii.3. 

(i) V.1, ' Eve,' as in iii.20 : the Elohist does 
not mantioffi at all Um name of the first 
woman, nor does it oocnr anywhere dsa in 

the O.T. ; 

(ii) v.'2, the name Kayin, 'Cain,* derived 
from kanahf 'get' : comp. the d^vations of 
♦ Adam,' ii.7, • Ishah,' ii.28, * Bve.' Ut20 ; 

(iii) «.3,13, *tiU the gnwnd,* at te lUAli. 

23; 

(iv) t?.7, *and towards thee its desire, and 
thon— tboa ahalt role over it' : con^ iiL16, 
' and towardfl thy hnsband thy desire, and he 
—he shall rule over thee ' ; 

(v) t7.9, ' where is Abel thy brother ? ' con^p. 
iii.9, * where art thou ? ' 

(vi) V.10, ' and He eaid. What hast thon 
donef' eomp.iiL18, *and Hesaid, WhatiatiilB 
thou hast done ? ' 

(vii) r.ll, 'cursed art thou,* &c. : comp. 
the curses in iiL14,17 ; 

(viii) V.12, ' when thou tillest the groond,, 
it shall not heno^orth yield unto thaa its 
strength' : coiqp. the aentenoe on Adam-UL 
17-19; 

(ix) v.U, ' fine of the grtnmd <E.Y. earth)' 

as in ii.6 ; 

(x) r.l5, Jcfhovah 'set a mark upon Cain' : 
comp. the anthropomorphisms in CJ}'-ij ; 

(xi) V.16, the name 'Kod' is derived, ap- 
paiwntly, from lUMf, 'vagabond,' «.1S,U: 
comp. the derivations of Adam, Uhsh, BrOt 
Cain, as in (ii) above ; 

(xii) t'.16, ' Eden,' a-i in ii.8,10.15,iii.23,24 ; 

(xiii) «.25,26, the writer mem have adopted 
the names, < Bnh* and *EnoB,' ftom the bIo- 
hiptlc account in r.3,6, if it lay before him, as, 
perhaps, he has adopted the name * Adam,' c.25, 
from i.26 or v.2 ; 

(zlT) V.25, the name^SAcCft, ' Seth,' derived 
txvm $kUh, ' appoint' : eooip. the dedvalioos 
of Adam,&o.»asahOTei 

CHAPTER IIL 

ANALYSIS OP OBN.V.l-Vn.24. 

917. V. 1-32 (except v. 29), Eloh i^fic. 
This section is the coutinuation of 

the Elohistic narrative, i l-ii.3, to which 
it refers distinctly, but not at all to the 
JehoTistic passage^ tL4-iT.26. 

(i) r.l, ' in the likeness of Elohim made He 
him ' : comp, i.27, ' in the image of Elohim 
created He him ' ; 

(ii) r.1,3, ' UJceneea,' as in i.2S; 

(iii) v.2, 'mate and female exeated He 
them,' cu in 1.27 ; 

(iv) v.2, ' He blessed them,' as in 128; 
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(v) V.3, * in his likeness, after his image' : 
amp.i.2tit ' ia our image, after our Ukmam,* 

918. T.29 is sJeAom^ie interpolation, 
as appsus — not only from its contain- 

ingthename 'Jehovah,* but also — from 
its referring distinctly to the Jehovistic 
section, ii.4-iv.26. 

(i) * over our work and over the pain of our 
iMod*': cofltp. thA 'work and pain' iropoflcd 
<m Adaittfttltt.17-l»; 

(ii) •the frmtinci which Jehovah cursed': 
contp.'ni.ll, 'cnrmX is the ^Toand for thy 

(iii) The name Nodi% ' Noah/ oonnected 
'With nikham^ * comfort ' : eomp. the deriva- 
tions of ' Adorn,' ii.7, * Miah,' il.23, ' Eve,' iU. 
30, • Cain,' iv.l, ' Nod,' iv.l6, 'Seth.' iv.2R. 

N.B. — Probably, the original conclusion of 
r.?8 \vas *and beg&t Noah,' <uin r.C,9,12,ld, 
1 8,2 1 ,25. In V.3 the Elohist writes, * and begat 
{not ' begat a .<ort '] in his likeness, aft<.-r his 
image, and called his name Seth.' This ai^o 
flngpMta that the Elohist woald not at any 
rat*' hnvo written what row gtanr?^ in r,'2S,'2'J, 
' and bt>;at a son, and called his i;amc Noah.' 
As Raid above, he probably wrote ' and l)e(?at 
Noah/ and the Jebovist, or some later com- 
piler, lutt snbstitated a * a aoa' for * Noah/ 
in order tp Intzodnoe Ms agplanatten of the 
name* 

919. TiJ-S, JekoffiiHe. 

In r.o the E.V. and Latin Vulgate im- 
ply Elohim : but thp Hrb,, , tnid all 
the other ancient versions and Tarj^nnis 
hare * Jehovah,' except that the LXX. 
bsH ' Jehovah-EIohitD/ 

Also in t'.2,4, we find the phrase 

* sons of Elohim '= angels. But this 
yra9. the current df«in-nation of anp:els, 
which any writer, however thoroughly 
Jehovistic^ must have used, since the 
phnse 'sons of Jehovah' is never 
employed for them. 

920. Thus it appears that this section 
is quite Jehovistic, and it connects itself 
ivith the previous Jehonslio matter, 
and with tluit exdusiTely, l^the foUow- 
ing links: — 

(i) r.1,7, * face of tbe jfrmmd' as in ii.6, 
lv.14 ; fhe parttality of fhe Jehovist for the 
n«!e of the w^f? rf lamah (911 .i) f'; hrrf* n ry 
strongly mnrkni — r.l, 'when uiaii began 
to multiply on th ' fan" of the ground,' — r.7, 

* I will wipe out man from off the lace of tbe 
pwwMi:*— 4n bofit whidt oaaes tiie B.y. has 
*«zth^ 

(il) «.7, * from off the face of the gromid/ 
as in iv.l4 ; 

(iii) «.8,«,7, ihe^iter attribatea to the 
Deity liWBian affeetioni, diMppolntnient, 
dumgeof plan, Lc. (Hi:)) ; 

(iv) i>.3,7, * and Jehovah said ' : comp. the 
secret apwaics ascribed to JeSiovah In ii.l8, 
iii.32. 

921. vl9-22, Eiohistic, exceptv.16,16. 



(i) «.9, Noah * walked with Elohim/ a§ m 

(ii) f.l 1 ,12 would hardly have been written 
by one, who had already written r.bS ; 

(iii) V.12, 'and Elohim sate the earth, and 
behold I it was oormpted': fomp.LSl^ *amd 
Elohim saw all that He had made, and b^otdi 
it was vcrv good ' ; 

(iv) v.20,2u,20, ' after his kind/ as in i.11, 
12,21 ,&c. {ten titan) i 

(V) t.20, 'every croaping thing of the 
ground,' as in 1.25 ; 

922. Ti.15,16, JJiovistic, 

Thase verses appear to be MovUik \ 
since the Elohist seems to have com- 
I leted hh directions for the making of 

the Ark in r.l4, — 

'make it of cypress- wood, make it in cells, 
pitdi It within and witliont 

after which we find a fresh set of di- 
rections, — 

and tliis is how thon shalt make it, tc' 

It is, however, impossible to speak 
with perfect ccHaftdeneehere, as the indi- 
cations are slight, and tiiese last w<«d8 

might be understood to mean, — 

'Thiaia taowthoa ahalt determine the dimm^ 
«teoftlieArk.' 

But alter this ^sSkm the directions for 
a 'light '.'and a 'door,* v. 16, which are 

here separated from the other Elohistic 
detail in t?.14, ' make it in cells.' Also 
the preciseness of these directions, in 
v.15,16, corresponds mueh move ivxth 
the style of the Jehovist than with the 
simple generalisations of the Elohist. 

923. vii.1-5, Jehovistic, 

(i) 9.1, the writer refers to Ark/ as 
already known, whether refendng to tho 
Elohistic narrative, or to his own words (?) 
in vl,15,16, or to the tcetl-known Ark of the 

legend ; 

(ii) f.l, 'thon and all thy house' : eontr. 
the B. expression, vL18, ' thou, and thy sons, 
and thy Wife, Mid tliy aona' wivaa, with 

the<! • ; 

(iii) r.2, 'thon shalt take to thee': contr. 
ih» £. expxeesion, vi.20, ' they shall corns ucto 
thee,* l>. come of thflnaelves; B. aara that 
Noah i? to ' take ' of tbe fo9d, and * gitlMr* 
it ' to him/ vi.21 ; 

(iv) «.4, ' / will tcipe out all the substance, 
irAtdk / have made, from elf the facs <^ the 
promd'i comp. vi.7, */ mU leipe otd man, 
whom I hoM vtaMitfraim ^ tksfaoe^Ose 
ground* ; 

(v) V.4, ' from off tho face of the ground/ 
a* in iv.U,vi.7: eoflg». also *faoe of the 
ground/ ii.G,vi.l* 

924. As already remarked (208»204V 

it is obvious that a discrepancy exists 
between the Jehovistic command in 



vii.2,3,— 
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* to take by temuiol ev«fy deaa beMt and of 
wtacj fowL'— 

and tke Ebhutie in ri. 19.20, that— 

* tico of every living thing, of fowl, and of 

catUc, and of creeping thing,' — 

ahonld be brought into the Ark. After 
thft above plain exhibition of tlie dif- 
ference of the sourcesi fnitti wbidi tbe 

two accounts are derivod, it h newlless 
to discuss the various attempts which 
have been made to * reconcile ' the dif- 
Hculty. 

925. Bat we will quota the words of 

ILvLiscii : 

This text not only repeata several of the 
atatouents already distinctly made, bat, wbat 

is more important, it is in i tio point irrecon- 
cilabh- ici'th Ute preceding narrative. Noah was 
C')ijuuuii(i(.<i to take into the Ark seten pairs 
of all clean, and one pair ot all onclean^ am< 
mala, vii.2,3 ; whmaa he had before been 
ordered to take ano pair of ecer^ e]>ccic^, x\. 
19.20, no distinction whatever between clean 
and nucloan animals having there been made. 
All the attempts at aigaiag away this diacre- 
paaoy have been utterly nnsucoes^. The 
difficulty is so obvious, that the most rle>]>t ratc 
efforts have been made, tiome n^aid the 
second and third verses as the later addition 
of a pioiu Isroelite ; while Rabbinical writers 
maintain tiiat six pairs were taken by Noah, 
but one pair came to him sponiancouslyl Is it 
necessurj' to refute such opinions ? . . . We 
appeal to every unbiassed understanding. 
The Bible cannot be abused to dt ly common 
sense, to foster sophisti-y or perverse reason- 
ing, to cloud the iiitellecc, or to poison the 
heart with the rank wrf - ^^ (>£ insincerity. 

926. viL6-9, Eiohuitic. 

(1) * end Noah was a son of six hundred 
years' : rom/).v.;>2, ' and Noah was a aim of 

five hundred years * ; 

(ii) r.6, ' tiood of waters,* m la vi.l7 ; 

(iii) V.7, ' and he went, Noah, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons' wives with him, 
into the Ark ' : aw/p.vi.l8, ' and thou shalt 
go into the Ark, tbou, and thy sons, and thy 
wife, and thj aona^ wives with thee' ; and 
contr. the J. expressinn . * f^o tfaOD, and all ihf 
house, into the Ark,' viLi ; 

(iv) r.8, ' out of the cattle, &c. two, two, 
tiiey came onto Noah' : con^. the same form 
off aenteuoe, tLSO, 'one of the fowl, ftc. two 
oat of all shall come nnto thee' ; 

(v) ».8, • cattle, fowl, all thatcri^peth upon 
the ground ' : comp. the same three classes of 
oieMtares, vL20, 'fold, oattle, (all—) erary 
onei^e>tldng'of tiie gronnd*; 

(vi) «.8, 'oroepeth npon tlio ground': 
comp. • creeping- thing of the ground,' 1.25, 
Ti.SM); 

(Til) V.9, * two. two/ ooav- vL}9,ao ; 
(TiU) V.9, ' they came wOo Noah' : wmpM* 

20, • shall come unto thee,' and contr. the J. 
expression, * thou shalt take to thco,' vii.2. 

927. vii.lO, Jeiwvistic. 

* it came to pass after tbe eeren days that the 
waten of tlie flood wexe upon the earth': 



comp. vii.4, ' for after yet seven dajB I will 
cause-it-to-rain upon the eartli.' 

928. vli.ll. FJohistic. 

(i) * in the six-hundredth jear of Noah's 
life ' : comp. -vILe, * Noah was a son of abc 

huridro<i year? ' ; 

(ii) ' the iQuntaius of the great deep were 
broken uji, and the windows of heuvenwere 
opened ' : eon^, the idea of tdie waters beneath^ 
and the waters oBoiv, the flrmament, i.6,7 ; 

(ill) * deep,* as in i.2. 

929. Tii.l2, Jehomsth. 

* and the rain was vpon the earth fort^ daqfi 
and forty nightt' : comp. Yii.4, * I will caaaB- 

ntgiUs.' 

Obvionslj, this Jehovistic statement 
of the forty days' rain is here insetted 
awkwardly, out of its proper place in the 
stor}'. In 17 it comes in mor^ suitably 
to the context, c^ter the description oif 
Noiih and bia fiunily goiug into the 
Ark on the first day : whereas bodL«»10 
aud V.I 2 inteiTupt the continuity of Hm 
narrative. 

OiJO. x\\.\Z-lQ\ Elohistic. 

(i) r.lo, ' Noah, and Shem, and Ilam, and 
Japhcth, Noah's wife, and Ms scons' three Avives, 
with them' : comp. vi.iO,%'ii.7, and contr. the 
J. expression, ' thou and all thy house,' ipILl ; 

(ii ) r. 1 i , I •{ . M , 14 , ' after his kind/ M <» U1, 
iL'.Aic. (7.-/* times), vi. 20.20,20 ; 

(iii) r. 1 4, ' every creeping tiling that creep- 
eth upon the earth/ cu in i.26 : eomp, also 
1.28. ' eveiy animal that creepeth npoa the 
eartii,' 1.30, 'evecythfiiy oraflptaig 19011 the 

earth ; ' 

(iv) v.V), 'they came nnto Noah into the 
Ark/ as in vii.9 : comp, also ' shall oome unto 
thee/ Ti.20, and amir, the J. mriicwlnu, 
' thou shalt take unto thee/ vii.2 ; 

(V) tf.lS.lO, * aU liesh,' m in vi. 12,13,17.19 ; 

(vi) 9.15, * two, two/ <i»ta iiL9 ; eoMp. tL 
10,20 : 

(vii) t?.l5,'all ilerii,fakwliidLlaai|rixitoC 

life,' as in vi.IT : comp. tim L80p 'aO, hi 
wliich i^ a living soul ' ; 

(viii) V. 1 6% * auUft and feniaie/ avia L9f ,t. 

2,vi.iy,v5i.R; 

(ix) v.n,^, 'as Elohim commanded him/ 
e%ndently closed ori^nnally this E. [jassage, as 
the like phrase oloses the £. passages vi>^ 
vii.>» 

931. In V.13, we read,— 

'On that v«K7 same daj went Boak,lH».lste 

the Ark,'— 

i.e., apparently, <jn the same day that — 

' the foimtains of the great deep were broken 
Ao./ «. 11, 

and the Flood began: whsraafl, afioovl* 

ing to the Jehovist^ t?.l,4 — 

' and Jehovah said to Noah, Go thou, and all 
thy house, into the Ark . . . fm* yel setm dayt 
and I will canae'lt'tO'xain upon the eaith,'— 
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it would seem that Noah and his family 
were to go into the Ark S/ ven days fx- 
fore the beginning of the ilood. If it 
be said that Noah ivu to go in a week 
befoie the Flood, and was to employ 
the inten'al in 'taking to him' the 
animals, ^'.2,3, so as to go mfinalli/ on 
the very same day when tlie Flood 
began, yet «.14 ai^MBif to Mj Hlkt the 
animals also went in, together with 
Noah, on that same day, — 
' they, and evory beast after its kijudt 
982. vii.l6^17, Jehovistic. 

(i) ».16*», ' and Jebovah shut up after him ' : 
co/np. the J. anthropomorphisms (913); 

(ii) v.\&>, reference is here made to the 
door provided by the Jebovirt (f ) in Ti.l6 ; 

(ill) r.l7, 'and the Deltuj-o was forty (htjrs 
upon the earth ' : oomp. the very similiir furni 
of sentence, r.i2, 'andtliazaiii wMnpontbe 
earth forty days'; 

(iT) V.17, 'forty clays' [LXX 'and forty 
xiights'] : comp. the 'forlgr days aad fot^ 
nights' of rain, vii.4,12. 

N.B. The Elohist says, t>.24, that * the 
wat«8 wece mighty cqran the earth IdO days,' 
and be eridently means that they ^*«nt tm 
increasing during all this time, since aft>'r 
this he says, yiii.2, ' the fountains of the deep 
and tiie windows of the heaven were stoppctl.' 
TUa aMDOyi to show conclusively that v. 17*. 
*aad the ioed was forty days upon the earth,' 
most belong to the Jehovist, The writer, 
petiiaps, meant it to be understood that the 
waters stood, at their highest, 16 cabits over 

* all the high moimtains, that woe h«neath 
all the heaven,' v. 19, and that the Ailc, which 
■was :iO cubits high, vi.iri, floated half below 
tiie water, so th^ when driven by the wUid 
over the mountain-tops, it would joat tondi 
the top of Ararat, and gxowuL at once, as toon 
as the waters fell. 

9Si. nLl«-20, Mo«M^ etsoept 

(i) ».18*,— 'and the waters were mif»hty and 
mnltiplied greatly upon the earth,' — appears 
to be 2>7oAMtie, since the compound expression, 

* be mii^ii^ and multiply.' corresponds ex- 
aoliy> mukM* fnetaadlf, ffor * fructify' could 
not be used of the \eater$,) to the favourite E. 
formula, 'fructify and multiply,' which oc- 
curs in L22,28,viii.l7,ix.l,7 ; 

<ll) 'mAder all the heaven' \zElohU- 
fb: wip. vLlT, ' from under the heaven ' ; 

(Itl) «.18*, — 'and the Ark went upon the 
Ums of tlw waters,' — appears to be Jehovutic, 
deaoribing a further stage of the action of the 
waters beyond that mentioned by the Jehovist 
in e.l7t>, — 'and the waters multiplied, and 
they laisod the Ark, and it was lifted from off 
the earth, and the Ark went upon the face of 
the waters' ; 

(iv) f.l9» is also JehovisHe, for a critical 
xaaaon ^ven in the larger edition (IV.fj7.i). 

N.B. It would swin that in r.'iO the Jelio- 
TiatwiaiMd to explain how the efCeot described 
lnr■.lnv.lS<^r-^andaU the high moontains. 
tost weMmMr ail ti» heaTen, wen oomed,^ 



— was brnuffht about, and so he inserted 
' fiftet'u cubits upward tlie waters were 
mighty, and the mountains were covered*: 
coiiip. ' cubit.*,' vi.l.'jjie, ' upward,' Ti.l6. 

934. xi\:2l,22, Elohistic. 

(i) r.ai.'all flesh,' at in vi.l2,13,17,19,vii. 

15,lt5; 

(ii) V.21, ' that creepcth upon the earth,' tu 
in i.28,30,vii.l4 ; 

(iii) 0.21, 'awamiog-thiags,' 'ewann,' a$ 

in i.20,21 ; 

(iv) r.'22,'all in whose nostrils was the 
breath of a tpirit qf lift' : wmp, vi.l7,vii.l5, 
< a// flesh in whiflili waa « ipMt ({^ ' ; 

(V) r.22, ' all out of aU,' a* in yVLllJbHO, 

935. vii.23*, Jehovistic. 

These words, as far as 'and they 
were wiped-out of (E.V. 'destroyed 
from ') the earth,' are a mere repetition 
of V. 21, and of such a kind, that they 
could hardly have been penned immc' 
diately after t>.21 by the same writer. 
Aeooraingly we mSl fbid that thej 
exhibit unmistakable tigns of the 
Jehovistic author. 

(i) r.23*, 'and He wiped-out [E.V. 'was 
destroyed '] all the substance, which was upon 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
utito crecplng-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven': comp. vl.7, *I will wipe out mi»n, 
whom I have created from off the face of the 
ground, from man unto cattle, unto creeping- 
thing, and unto fowl of the heaven,' and vii. 
4, 'I will wipe out all the substance^ which I 
have made, nxna off tbe face of the groond' ; 

(ii) r.23», 'substance,' as in vi! 1 ; 

(iii) 17.23*, ' face of the grouuu,' us in iL6, 
iv.l4,vLl,7,vii.4. 

936. vii.23^24, Elohistic. 

(i) r.28^, • that WM with him in the ark,' 
comp. viil.I. 

(ii) r.24, * % limiM and llflgr dan* : see 
(937 N.B.). 

CHAPTER IV. 

▲K4LT8IS OF aK.mLl-iD.26. 

987. Tui.l,2*3^,4»,5, Elokisik. 

(1) tJ.l, * every animal,' as in vil,14 ; 
(ii) tJ.l, ' every animal, and all the cattle' : 
comp, vii. 14 ; 
(ill) «.!,* that waa with him in the aik,'a« 

(Iv) r.2», *the fountains of the dae|l^' * fbe 
windows of heaven,' as in vii. 11 ; 

(v) r.2*, ' deep,' a$ in i.2,vii.ll ; 

(vi) v.9>, * a hnndvad and fift^ di^' at t» 
vii.24; 

(vii) r.4, 'in the seventh month. In the 
seventeenth day of the month,' and «.6, * in 
the tenth, in the first of the month' ; epa^ 
vii. 11, ' in the second mouth, in the aaven- 
teenth day of the month.' 

N.B. Il'K^koning one month = 30 days, so 
that 160 days = 5 months, we have the date 
<rf tbe N^giiintng of the flood, imo. I7d. (vii. 
11) tiwtimeoC ita oontinnamoe, fimo. (vii. 
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94,Tlii.8) = Imo. 17d., tbe time when the 

ark grounded, viii.4, — from which It foUowB 
that all these noticea of time are by tbe same 
mriter. 

938. ▼m.2»,3»,4*, m JekovuHc. 

I usent now, for Tarioos critical 
reasoDB, to the yiews of Hupfrld (from 
whom I differed in the larger edition), 
and assign these passages to the Jehovist, 
induding the trordi in 

' and tbe Ark reiM • • • upon HbB nooa- 

tains of Ararat ; ' 

80 that the original E. story ran thus — 

* And at the end of a hundred ana tfty days 

the waters abated, in the seventh moBtll, <m 
the seven t-eenth day of the month.* 

939. xiii.e -12, Jehovistic. * 

(I) r.6, • forty days/ as in Til.4,1 J,17 ; 

(ii) r.6, • window ' : comp. the direction for 
making the * light,' vi.l6, to which the writer 
evidently refers in this pawage, since he 
speaks of Noah opening ' the window which 
he had made': comp. also the reference to the 
*door,' vi.lfi, in vii.lRb; 

(iii) V.8, ' to «ee it the waters were lenened, 
&c.' : eonij^ iL19, 'torn what he woold oiOl 
them' ; 

(iv) r.8. • from off the face of the ground,' 
at in iv.l4,vi.7,vii.4 : comp, alSD *faoeof tlW 
ground/ ii.6,vLl,vli.33 : 

(y)v.lo,l3, *wv«A ogn,' at Tli.440: 
comp. the uM oC tliB numher * serai* in ir. 

16,24,vii.2,3; 

(vi) The Elohist mentions only the day. 
month, and year, of the most notable events of 
the flood, Til.6,ll,Tiii.4,5,i3,l4: fhe JdMyylst 

marks the stapes of its progress by 'seven 
days' and 'forty day8/vii.4,10,12,17,TiiL6,10,12; 

(vii) Tliat we are right in assigning to the 
Jehovist this section about the raven and 
dove, is further confirmed by the inconsis- 
tency which exists In the data of time, a.s the 
gtoiy now stands. Between the time when 

* the tops of the mountains were seen,' v.5, on 
the first day of the tenth month, and the time 
•when ' the waters were dried up from off the 
earth/ r.l;;, on the first day of the first month 
(of the next year), would be an interval of 
ttfw months » 90 days. If we dednct tiie 40 
days of waiting, r.C, we have 50 days remain- 
ing for the sending out of the raven and dove ; 
whereas the story plainly implies an interval 
of 7 daj B on^ between each sending, to which 
might be affied 7 da^s more afltt tiie ^k»ve 
-was sent out the second time^-Hnaking only 

21 days altogether. 

N.B. It mnst bare been supposed that 
Xfoah, either by reason of the tSttiOt iiiualkm, 
or amtlniellon, ot the w i nd o w, or beoanse of 

the elevation of the Ark on the top of Ararat, 
could not see for himself what was passing 
upon the plains Mknr. 

940. TiiLl3--19,£foiUMfe;ezeeptfit.l8i>. 

(i) r.l3, ' in the six hundred and first year': 
comp. vii.ll, 'in the rix hundre«ith year of 
Isoah's life'; comp. also v.32,vii.6 ; 

(ii) 9.18, ' in the first, in the first of the 
nontb,* and *ia tbe second month, in 



the eeven-and-twentieth day of the month* : 
comp. vii.ll,viti.4,6 ; 

(iii) v.lG, 'thou, and thy wife, and tiiy 
sons, and thy eons' wives with thee,' at i» 

vi. l8.yii.7,13; eontr. the J. trrrmsnlffin. *tlMB 
and all thy honse,' viLl ; 

(iv) •.17,lV«va7 animal,* atimySLU, 
viii.1; 

(v) V.17, *0feK7 animal that Is with thee ' : 
fomp.viii.!,* every animal that was with him ' ; 

(vi) r.l7,* every animal . . . out of all flesh ' : 
comp. vi.l9, ' all the livintr out of all flesh ' ; 

(vii) V.17, *aU flesh,' vi.i3,l3,17A9>TiU6,16, 
«; 

(vi!i) r.l7, • among fofd and aBMmgeabUs^* 

cu in vii. 21 ; 

(ix) r.l7 ,'cveKycneiiliig«thingthatcreep> 
eth upon the earai,' at te 196,iBl14 : comp. 
alsoL28.80: 

(x) r.l7, 'swarm/ ax in i. 2^.21 ,Tii.21 ; 

(xi) r.l7, ' fructify and multiply/ LSS,S8; 

(xii) 9.18, «Voah, and liia wife,te.,' at «i 

(iii) above ; 

(xiii) V.19, ' everything creeping upon tiho 
earth,' in i.3(). 

941. viii.l3^ Jrhovisftc. 

(i) 'face of the ground,' at in iL6,iT.14, 
vLl,7,viU,S8,TiiL8; 

(ii) *ooverinpr* explains, perhaps, the ob- 
scure direction in vi.U;, ' in a cubit shalt thou 
finish it above ' ; 

(iii) this statement,—' and Koah removed 
fhe oovecing of the sn, and saw, and behold 1 
the Usee of the pround was dry, — introduoM 
into tiie account, as it now stands, the ano- 
maly, that the Ark was uncovered nearly heo 
months before Noah and his family and the 
nndHtnde of animals came ont of it, as sp- 
pearsfrom r.13,14. 

942. The later ecclesiiasiical year 
began in the Sprivg. But in the older 
time the ' Feast of Ingathering ' was 
' in tbe end of the year,' RxziiLlO, oo 
that the new .year, apparently, b^an 
in Autumn. It is probable that this 
more ancient reckoning is observed in 
this account of the Flood, which in that 
cflfle began, according to the stmr, 
about the middle of the second month, 

vii. ll, i.e. about the boginning of 
NoTcmbor. and lasted over the iive wet 
and stormy winter months, vii. 24, 
TiiiS, tin the hright days of Spring 
came round, and the waters were 
' dried up from off the earth ' during 
the heat of summer. But then the 
herbivorous animals, coming out of the 
Ark in the Mwmd month (NoTembttX 
Tiill4^ "voald he in want of food tiu 
the spring. 

943. viii.20-22, JehoHsth. 

(i) r.20. thege pacrifices reqjiirc the ' seven ' 
poiraof clean animals provided by theJeho- 
vist, vii.3,3, to which also the exgnoitm 
'clean cattle' in this vom refers ; 
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(il) r.21, 'Jehovnb Kmellwl tho pwoot pa- 
IWOiir' : comp. the J. anthropomorphisms in 
<»13) vL3,6,7,vii.l6»>; 

(iU) v.2l2jJehGvah said nnto His heait : 
dintpm tbB secret s pee clm asorlbod to Jshovibf 

(It) •.21, • His heart,' a$ in vi.6 ; 

(▼) 0.21, * I will not add to atrte again the 
grimid /ur matC$ take ' : con^. iii.17, * awied 
it At ffretmd far Oy sakf' v.29, ' sbont tlu 
ground vhieh /cAovoA cursed ' ; 

(vi) r.21, 'cvrMfhe grotmd' : comp. the J. 
enrses in iii.l44y.ll,Y.29 ; 

(vii) 0.21 , ' the imagination of maa'sbeart 
is evil from his youth,' <u in ylA ; 

944. ix.l-17, ElohisHe. 

(i) 0.1, • and ELoniM blessed Noah, and his 
sons* : corns, the blessing on Adam, i.28,y.2 ; 

(If) 9.1,7, ■fmetil^ and multiply,' eu in 
|.22,28,\nii.l7 ; 

(iii) 0.1, * fructify, and multiply, and fill the 
earth,* as in i.28 ; 

(iy) * evei7 animal of the wa/ 

<iff In 1.80 ! conir. the J» ex|jieaston, * every 
Wimal of the /Uhi; ii.l9,204ii.l.l4 ; 

(v) 0.2, * the fear of you, and the terror of 
you, shall be npoa every animal of the earth, 
&c.* : eomp. the E. passage i.26,28, ' let them 
have dominion over' fish, fowl, cattle, &c. ; 

(vi) 0.2, * all that croepeth the ground ' 
<E.V. 'earth'): con^. L26,tL20, * erery 
cneping-thinff of the groaoA,* vtLS, ' all that 
oreepeth upon the grotmd ' ; 

(vii) r.2, ' fishes of the sea ' : comp. ' fUh of 
the sea,' i.26,28 ; 

(viii) 0.8, * every creeping-thing that Uveth ' : 
€omp. i21 , ' every living soul that ereqwUi* ; 

(ix) 0.3, * to you it shall be for food,* IM ; 

(x) 0.3, ' green herb,' as in i.30 ; 

(xi) 0.5, * every animal,' vii.l4,>iii,147,19 ; 

(xii) 9.6, 'in theimage of Blohim made He 
man,' at in 1.27 ; 

(xiil) 0.7,' swarm,' ajmi.20,21 ,\ii.21,yiil.l7; 
(xiv) 0.9,11,15, ' my covenant,* <u in vi.l8 ; 
(XV) 0.9,1 1,17, 'establish a covenant,* vil8 ; 
(zvi) O.10,' among fowl and among cattle,' 
<M in vii.21,vi«.17; 

(xrvii) r.l 0,1 2,1 5,10, 'every living soul,' i.2l ; 

(xviii) 0.10,12, ' that is with yon:' comp. 
'that was Avith him,* Til.98to,Tiii.l, *that Is 
With thee,' viii.l7 ; 

(xix) r.ll,15,15,ie.l7, 'all flesh,' as in 
TLl2,13,17,19,vii.l6,l(i.Jl .viii.17 ; 

(zz) 0.1546, ' remember,' at in viiLl ; 

(zzi) 0.15,16, * every living soul among 
all flesh ' : eon^. vi.l9, * every living thing 
out of all flesh,' viii.17, 'every animal . . . 
out o<«U flesh.' 

945. In ix.3 the Elohiat records the 

permission to eat animal food, as 
given only (nfUr the flood, in agree- 
ment with hifl account of the Creation, 
whfTB W9 nad, i.29— 

'And Elohim said. Behold, I give Ton every 
herb seeding seed, which id on the race of all 
the earth, and every tree in which is the fruit 
ot A tree seeding seed : to yoa it shall be lor 

Th% Jeborist, however, makes Abel 
. a 'tender of shee^' iy.2: and tiiough 



sheep mipht, no doubt, have been kept 
only for the sake of thpir wool or jriilX:, 
yet in iv.4 the lirstiiugs of tiie flock 
are saaificed, and only, or chiefly, 
their fat seems to have been offered. 
It may be fairly inferred that, accord- 
ing to the Jehovist, the rest was sup- 
posed to be eaten afterwards, as in tho 
case of oidinary peaee-oflfonngi. 

946. iji,lS-27, Jehovisiic. 

(1) o.l8,*Ham— beistbsflBthsrof Onuum,* 

as in r.22 ; 

(ii) O.20, this notice of the ' beginning ' of 
wine-making corresponds to the similar Joho- 
vistic notioes of the beginning of cattle- 
keeping, iv.20, music, iv.21, working in Inm, 
iv.22, and probably also oC dMsiKfesodtng tad 
agriculture, iv.2 ; 

(iii) 0.25, ' cursed be Canaan' : flsii9.the J. 
curses, iii.l4,17,iv.ll,v.29,viU.21 ; 

(iv) r.2r«, • a servant of servants shall he 
(Canaan; t>c,' c.26,27, 'and Canaan shall be 
his MrooAl' : here there is a play on the name 
JCnudum, *Oanaan,' wbieh is derived from 
Kanah, 'be low, bo humble': but Canaan 
really means the low coast country ^ tho 
' lowlands ur its inhabitants, in opposition 
to Aram, the high country or ' higlUands' : 

(V) 0.27, the name yepheth, * Japheth,' is 
playc-d upon, in connection with the verb 
yapht, ' he shall enlarge ' : comp. the J. deri- 
vations of names, ii.7,23,iil.20,iv.l,16,25,v.29. 

N.B.— ' Jehovah ' is named the ' Blohim ot 
8hem,* o.26, who [fBlolijbn or Japheth] 'shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem,' 0.27 : but this 
name is not used in the blessing of Japhetb, 
for which only the general lUMM of the Deity 
is employed, and not the covenant-name of 
the God d Shem, and of Shem's ofEq;>ring, 
lanaL 

947. iz.28,29, mohistic. 

These verses refer to the E. datum 
in vii. 6, and they correspond in lan- 
guage with that of the E. geneal(^ in 
T.7,8, ftc, except that no mentum is 
made of Noah's * begetting sons and 
daughters * after the Flood. It would 
seem that he was supposed to have had 
only three sons, ' Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth,' aU bozn before the Flood; 
and, indeed, we read, in r .l9 — 

' The!=:e were the three sons of Noah: and ont 
of them wa£ all the earth overspread.' 

948. x.1-32, Jehovhiic. 

(i) 0.5, 'oat of these were separated the 
isle^,' 0.32, *c«t of these were separatsd the 
nations': comp. ix.l9, 'out of these wwe 
spread-abroad all the earth ' ; 

(ii) r..'),a2, 'was sepiU-at^il," as in ii.lO ; 

(iii) 0.5,20,31,32 : conut. these summarising 
damn, at the omI oC toe coneiposiding pas- 
sages, with i.x.l9 ; 

(iv) 0.18, 'were apnad-atoosd' : comp, 
* was qmad-ataraad,' iz.19 ; 
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(v) 9.21, 'and to Bhem— to him also there 
was born' : eomp. iv.S6, * and to Setili->to him 
aJso there w.os born ; ' 

(vi) r.21, * Shem, the elfler brotlior of Ja- 
pheth ' : eomp. i&M» * his younger son ' ; 

(\'ii) vM, the name 'PeLeo,' derived from 
palag, 'divide': eonip* the J. derivations, ii. 
7,-2.!,iii.20,iv.l,16,25,v.29,ix.27 ; 

(viii) v.lh, • the earth,' used of the popu- 
lation of the earth, a* in ix.l9 ; 

(ix) The Jehovist in this chapter shows a 
remarkable amount of geographical andhisto* 
xkal Jmowledgo : «0iiVbiLlO-144v.l6,17,viiL4. 

949. 30.1-9, t7«ikM^^. 

(!) 9.1,' all tlie earth ' Htub whole human 
laoe, as in ixA9 ; 

(ii> V.4, 'let ns make to ourselves a nanu ' : 
COffip. Che J. expression, ' men of a name,' vi.4 ; 

(ill) u.4,8,9, *siire:ui-abroad,' tw iVi ix.l!>,x.l8 ; 

(iv) r. {,8,!», ' upcjii the face of all tin* eartli,' 
«M tf> vii.3,viii.9 : Uie Slohist, however, use< 
fhlfl phrase in i.S9 ; 

(v) r.-'i, 'Jehovah came down to foe tlic 
city,' aiul r.7, 'let QBgO down, and confound 

their language* ; eM}|p. the J. anthropomor- 
phisms, iLC ; 

(vi) V.5, 'the sons of man': amp, *fhe 

daughters of man,' vi.2 ; 

(vii) tJ.6, ' and Jt tiovah said ' : eomp. the 
Becret speeches aecribed tO Jebovah in tLl8, 
iii.22,vL3,7,vliL21 ; 

(viii) V.9, the name * Babd/ derived trom 
la!iif, • confound' : eomp. the J. rlcrivations, 
ii.7,j;{,iii.-'0,iv.l,lC,2.').v.29,ix.27,x-2r>; 

N.B. Ajiparently, this account of the ' con- 
fusion of tongues' and dispersion of man ki n d 
Is in oon&eeaMi also with tiie J, stabemeDt, 
x.2:>, that» in Fcaieg's *fhe earth was 
divided.' 

The derivatiou of * Babel,' in v.9, is 
meoneet Then is little doubt now, 
among scholars, tbat the word is pro- 
perly Bab-H, meaiUDg * House of Qod.' 

960. ZL19-.26, ElohitHe. 

This table is plainly a continuation of 
theE. genealogy in G.v. The Jehovistic 
account has anticipated it in x. 22-25, 
as to the births of Arphaxad, Salah, 
Eber, Feleg, jurt as in rr.2$ it anti- 
cipated the E. mention of the name of 
Adam, v.2, and in iv.2a,26, the E. 
mention of Seth and Enos, v.3,6. 

(i) r.io, 'These are the generations of 
Shem ' : eomp, yL9, 'Hmw «n the geneacationB 

of Noah ' ; 

(ii) v.lO, 'son of a hundred years* ; eomp. 
V.8a,vii.6 ; 

(Ui) v.11,13,15, 'and Shem Uved after 

begetting and b«gaft aomi and 

daughters' : eomp. the same foon o( eoqiKes- 
don, v.7,10.13, Slc. ; 

(i v) r. : 1 , 1 :] , 1 r., 1 6, *na Iw Brcd/ o» in 



CHAPTER V. 

CHAaAOTERTSTICS OF THE 
AND JEHOVIST, 



Losisr 



961. We have thus examined the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, down to 
the point where the history of Abraham 
commenoea. And haTO seen that 
these chapters may be sepaiated, with 
reasonable certainty, — so that the 
general inference, that two hands 
are traceable, will not be invalidated 
because a difierenee of opimon may 
still &idy exist among scholars as to 
some minor details, — into two distinct 
Sits of }>assages, which may BOW be 
summed up as follows :— 



i.l-U.3 

v.1-28,30-32 

vL9-14,17-22 

ya.9-9,1 1 ,18.ie*,10*>l>*^i32,S3t>^ 

viii. l ,2-,3»',4«>,5,M»,l4-10 

ix. 1-17,28,29 
zi.lO-» 

JEHOVTKnC. 
(E.8,J.30,J.E.20) 
. ii.4-iv.2S 
V.29 

▼Ll-8,15,t« 

vii. 1-5,1 0, 1 2.1 6\i 7,1 8^l 9*,ao,a» 

viii. 2»',3.,4~:,6-i2,l3b^20-23: 

ix. l8-27,xa-82 
xLl-9 

N.B. Ofthe9MTene8ina4.1-3d.M,nliMr 

le-'s than half (viz. 13n) are SoUstle, aad tho 

rest {viz. 157) Jehovistic. 

952. We have tseen also that these 
two sets of passages betray incontesta- 
ble signs of diitont anthonhip. In 
one of them, the name * Jehovah' never 
once occurs throughout, whereas Elo- 
him is used 56 times. In the otiier, 
* JehoTah' is the predominant name^ 
being used 50 times, while * Elohim ' n. 
occurs 28 times, viz. 20 times in theoom- 
poimd name, • Jehovah-Elohim,* ii.4— 
iii.24, — (which is found onl^onM be- 
sides in the Pentateuch, vis. mBLllLM, 
for in O.xxiv.3,7, &c., the exfaession is 
' Jehovah, the Elohim of heaven,' &c) 
—four times in the mouth of the ser- 
pent, iii. 1,3,5,5,— ^tc^tc^ in thepopnlar 
expression Ibar angels, * sons ofStudtti,' 
vi.2,4, for wbieh the writer eonld not 
have used ' sons of Jehovah,' — ovre in 
•stating that Jehovah is the ' Elohim of 
Shem/ ix.26, — once in speaking of 
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Elohini lilfi'sing Japhrth, ix.27. appn- 
rently because .Tapht tii was not t5U[>- 
posed to Htaud iii any special relation 
to Jehovah, the Elolum of Shem and 
of the Hefarew people, Shem's desc« nd- 
ants, — and once in tho word>? of I've, 
It. 25, explaining the meaning of Svth's 
name. 

958. In other words, while the one 
writer nses oonatantly the name * Elo- 
lum ' iuid no other, tho other writer 
does not iise it Jretly^ as the Proper 
Name of the Divine Being, and scarcely 
uses it at all, except under special 
cxrcumstanee^ which explain in each 
c!" his reason for using it. Whi"-!! writ- 
ing freely, ho uses habitually the name 
' JehoYah.' It appears, then, that the 
names *Blo1ust' and ' Jehorist' have 
•heen applied Teiy justly to distinguish 
thfso two Trritors. Hut tli-- n^idi-r is 
fspecially desired to notiee lliat we have 
not arrived at the conclusions!, which 
have been nunmed^Tip above (951), by 
first assunUng^ as (i fact, the existence 
of this oharactoristic difference u{ style, 
aud then assigning to one writer thoft* 
passages in which the name ' Eibhim ' 
predominautiiy, and thosematked 
by the name 'Jehovah' to the other. 

954. On the contrary, -we hare deduced 
this chartict eristic peculiarity it«elf 
from an inspection of the two sets of 
passages ahrrady sep^ted. And these 
hare been diserinunated, and assigned 
to their respective authors, by a rig tr- 
ons process of deduction, from a f/r(at 
mriety of conspiringpeculiarities, wliieh 
have been detected upon a minute ex- 
aminatioa and earenil comparison of 
each passage, — a process, which, to our 
own mind, has the force of an absolute 
demonstration^ as we believe it will to 
most readers, who will be willing to 
ftQow it carefully, step by step. 

956. In the following chapters we 
shall give separately, atndllcn^th, the 
• Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of 
fliese first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
Ivy the consideration of which some of 
the pecoliarities of style and thoTight 
whicn mark the two writers, besides 
that which is connected with the use of 
Ae Divine Name, will be obvious at a 
gmoe. We may hf^e, however, men- 



l een already detected in the coi:r?;c of 
our criticisms, or must he a j "parent, 
ttvcn to a reader unacquainted with 
Hebrew, upon a mere perusal and com- 
parison of the two sets of paanges. 

956. Thus, the Elohist is very di ffuse 
and simple in his style, aud abounds in 
repetitions^ as in the use of the clause 
*after his kind,' 17 times, i.ll, 12,21, 
24,25,^^.20,vii. 14, OT of the formula 
' Noah, and his sons, :rid hi'^ wife, and 
his sons' wivcf? witli iuui,' vi.lS,vii.7, 
13,viii.l6,18, aud in his repeated enu- 
meration of the ereatutes taken into the 
Ark,vi.20,vii.8,14,21,viiL17,19. Where- 
as the Jehovist is more iP^infid and 
terse in his expressions, e.g. ' thou and 
ail thy house,'vii.l, more spirited^ or- 
nate, and r^^torico/, iv.6,7,9-15,\'Ll-7, 

viii. 21,22 ; he quotes poetry, iv.23,24, 

ix. 25-27, and a proverb, x.9 ; he i.'^ f^ni 
of deriving names, ii.7,'23.iii.2U,iv.l, 
16,25, v.29,ix.27,x2o,xi.9 ; andhis words 
serve at times to inUna^ the language 
of the Elohist^ as when he expresses 
the wickedness of man before the Flood, • 
comp.yi.'J-T with vi. 11-13, or paints the 
desteuction of life occasioned by that 
catastrophe, comj}. vii.23», withTii.21. 

967. The jehovist also uses frequently 
strong a'/ithropomorphiiii)(S, ascribing 
human actions, passions, aud atfections 
to Jehovah. The Elohist has very 
much less of this^ and altogether ap* 
pears to have had more grand views of 
the Divine Beinq;, and of His pater- 
nal relations to mankind: contrast the 
whole tone of the Elohistic account of 
the Oi^laon in i.l-ii8 inSSi tiiat of the 
Jehovist in ii.4-25. Though the Elo- 
hist manifestly had a deep sense of sin 
and its evil consequences, vi.11-1'^, yet 
it is only the Jehovist who introduces 
' cttxaes/ iii.l4,17,iv.ll,v.29,viii.21,ix. 
25, and writes the story of the 'FalL' 

958. It appears that tho Elohist laj^s 
stress upon the observance of the sab- 
bath rest) ii.2,3, and the c^stinence from 
the eating of Uood, iz.4, and shaft* 
ding of man's blood, ix.5,6, ^ tiheso 
two last, indeed, having a close connec- 
tion ; since, if blood was too sacred to 
be eaten, as representing the ' life,' the 
law of abstinenee fttim It as an article 
of food would impress upon the y^a^ 
eontiiiiiiOjtlnnnof nnddio^ Cki 
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the other hand, the Jehovist ie the only ] complete narratiTe ; and it will be seen 



writer who, as yet»hMmentioiied«am 
Jke§f iT.3,4,viii,20,21. Also he makes 

use repeatedly of thp immbor ^'' vr?i, 
vii.2,3,4,10,rin.l0,l*2, find lays parti- 
cular 8tresa on the number furti/, \ilA, 
12,17fTUi.6, whieh bo often ocean in 
Uie subsequent Scriptare history. 

959. It is not necessary to instance 
farther at present the points which cha- 
racterise the two writers. But the diiFer- 
eneeof style, generallj, between them 
Asnnot possibly be mistaken. "When 
the whole Book of Genesis has "been 
thus analysed, and we are able to com- 
plete the separation of the Elohistic 
and J^diOTistie portioos tbronglurat, 
we shall be still better able to judge of 



the distinction l^etween them. Thnn, 
also, it will be the proper time to mark 
in the separate portions any si^ns of 
time, which may enaUe us to fimn some 
definite conjectttre as to the ages in 
which they were respectively written. 

960. In the latter part of Genesis, 
however, distinct traces are found of, at 
leas^ two other writers, so that the work 
of discrimination is not so easy as we 
have found it to be in these eleven 
chapters ; and the ground will require 
to be yet further cleared, before we can 
proceed in a satisfiietoiy manner with 
this part of the work. For the present, 
we content ourselves with the above 
exhibition of the existence of two 
different authors in the Bookof Gene^iis, 
— and these not only diUHnet in style 
and habits of thought, but involving 
remarkable discrepancies, as in the two 
accounts of the Creation (907), in the 
single pair and seven pairs of cleau 
animals at the Flood (925), and in the 
statement of the Jehovist that t'n 
* Flood lasted forty days,' vii.4,12,17, 
whereas the Elohist says that it lasted 
160 dayi^ainoe only a/^er the 150 days, 
TiL24, aeeotding to liiis writer, — 

'Thefonntalnsof the deep and the windows 
of the heaven were 8topj)ed,' viii.2. 

961. Bnt we may heie tahe a glance 
at the two setsof passages, with a view 
to consider whether we cjm arrive at 
any definite conclusion at present upon 
one important point ft is agreed 
meially by eritios of note tiiat the 
MkMMHe document wis originally a 



presently that, as it now lies hefooee us, 
separated from the Jehoristie matter, 

tlie story of the Elohist is a perfectly 
consistent whole, — a strong confirma- 
tion this of the correctness of our pro- 
cess of dirimon. The qnestmn now 
arises, Did &e Jehovist merely in- 
terpolate his own additions into the 
primitive stor}-, or was the Jehovistic 
document originally a whole by itself? 

962. HnTFBLD and some other emi- 
nent crities are of opinion that it was. 
They suppose that the two docuTnorsts, 
each complete in itself, lay before a later 
compiler, who ^ut them together into 
one nairatiTe, in the form in which we 
now possess them, taking passages ont 
of each as they hnite<l his purpose, or 
seemed to be worth preserving, in order 
to give more point and fulness to the 
story. It is only in this way, they 
think, that we can account for the 
existence of such remarkable discre- 
pancies as we find in the two accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge. A mere 
interpolator would haTe avoided such 
discrepancies ; whereas a later editor 
might considf'r the data of both such 
venerable documents too precious to be 
dispensed with altogether, notwith- 
standing these discrepancies, or may 
not even have perceived them ; as so 
many devout readers, of ancient and 
modem times, have studied the story, 
as it stands, without perceiving them, 
until their attention had been e^zessly 
directed to them. 

963, The Jehovistic sections of G.i- 
xi, however, as they now lie before us, 
seem hardly sufficient— at leas^ when 
taken alone by themselTes-^to jnstiiy 

I the conclusion, that they once formed 
parts of an independent connected 
whole. These portions, in fact, of the 
Jehovistic matter appear rather as en- 
largements and emt^ILishments of the 
primitive simple story, by the hand of 
one who wtoIq — not in slansh sub- 
jection to the contents of the primary 
document, bnt — ^with considerable free- 
dom and independence. 

004. And this seems true even of the 
second account of the Creation, on 
which HuFFSLD lays much stress in 
support of his own position.^ It is 
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quite as easy to couceive that the Jeho- 
TUt hiratetf may not have perceived 
the discrepancies, which in thispassage, 
as well as in those about the flood, be 
has iniported into thn narrative, as it i*' 
to imagine this in the caiie of a later 
editor, ~more especially when we take 
into account the diffioolly in any case 
of mastering completely all the minute 
details of a story, writfen by hti c thrr 
hand. It is almost impossible, indt-t d, 
for one writer to place himself so accu- 
ntxdj in nlatioii to the age and circum* 
stances of another, as to be able to 
regard the same subject from exr^c'tlv 
the same point of view ; and it might 
be expected that any author, who would 
undertake to Slnstiate and ampUfy a 
narrative lilce that of tiie Mdmst, 
would fall inevitably, now and then, 
into contradictions, which a close ex- 
amination might detect. This might 
be looked for onder the most &Toamble 
drcmnstances, If the interpolator had 
had the prime narrative bcf re him, in 
clear roman type, in a printed vobime. 
How much more, it may be said, when 
we take into acccount the diffienlty of 
studying that narrative out of a long 
roll, consisting of many sheets, stitched 
together, of papyrus or parchment 
manuscript I 

965. l^pon the whole, wemust reserve 
our judgment on this point until the 
analysis has been carried further, and 
more of Jehovistic matter lies 
before xia. But we are justified, at all 
eyenta^ in condnding, feSm the evidence 
at inesent before na, that the Jehovistic 
wntfT — whether we regard him as the 
writt r of R complete independent nar- 
rative, or merely as the interpolator of 
the primary ESohiatie doemnent, — ^was 
one who wrote with eonaiderable inde- 
pendence and boldness of thought, and 
who felt himself in no way bound to 
adhere scrupulou^iiy to the details of the 
original 8t<»y, or to maintain with it a 
perfect unity of style, any more than 
of sentiment. Wo have thus, to som<^. 
ext-ent, a confirmat ton of the view which 
has been already expressed (in 11.490), 
aa to the oompootlon of the Pentateneh. 

966. But we have more than thia. 
Thn analy*!!?, f7<f far as we have gone, 
confixjpfl the statement in (IL337) that 



the Elohist never nuntions the name 
'Jehovah,' until he records the reve- 
latioii of it to Hoaea. From thia it 
would aeam that the w<ada in £.t13, — 

' by my naaw Jebmh was X not known to 

them—* 

are really meant to imply that, iu the 
view of tma writer, the Mame itself— and 
not merely the full meaning of it — was 
unknown before the time of -treses. 
And this result conflicts, of course, 
with the view of the Jehovist, who puts 
it in the month of Ere, i^.l, and says, 
iT.26, that from the time of Enoa— 

' it wasbscna to call vfwk the naaia of Je- 
hovah.' 

CHAPT£B Vt 

TBB ILOHISTIC ANT) JEHOVTSTIO PA8* 

SAGES IN G.I,1-XI.26. 

967. We shall now exhibit in full 
the portions of G.il-xl26, which ap- 

?ear to na to belong to the Elohiat and 
ehovist, respectively. In order to set 
more distinctly before the eyes of the 
English reader the agreements and 
variations in style, which have been 
noted in our preceding critical enquiry, 
it has been necessary to translate these 
chapters again from the origin^], taking 
care to render, as far as possible, the 
same Hebrew word or phrase always by 
the same English equindent,— a rule 
which is very oftm not obsenred in 
the authorisM version. Thus in nine 
places (i.25,iv.ll,14,vi.I,7,20,vii.4,8,ix. 
2) the original has ' the ground,' where 
the E.V, haa *the aarth,' whereas the 
E.V. has correctly * the ground' in seven- 
teen other places, ii.6,6,7,0, &c. So 
the same Hebrew word is expressed by 
' move ' in i.21,28,vii.21, and by ' creep' 
in i.26, 30, viL8, 14,riii.l7» 19, and thecor> 
responding noun, by 'creeping thing' 
in nine pTacf><<, i. 24, 25,26, and by 
* moving ihiri<:;' in ix.3. 

968. It jjs obvious that, without 
nnifinity d tnndatioii, no aocnrate 
compariaon can be instituted between 
the two documents in English. 

On this account it has been neces- 
sary to translate us literally as possible ; 
and ao the fiiUowing version doea not 
pretend to be an akgant, but only a 
strictly faithfol, zepfeaentation of the 
originaL 
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IBB WJCfBWm VABBAnW. 

1. {') In the beginning Elohim crcatwl the 
muam Mid tbe Mueth, (") And tbe £acth 
vna dewlmtton and emptlneM, and darknoas 

was npon the Um d the deep, and the spirit 
of Eix>HiM hoTflrinflr upon the face of the 
iraters. 

■ O And Blobhc said, 'Let there be light,' 
and thare was light. (*) And Elohdc saw 

the light thrit 1/ va.f ^<Mi\ ; ain! El-OHIM 
divided l)et\vt ftn the light and (between) the 
darkness. (') Ajod Buomu called (to) the 
light ' Daj/ and (to) the dorlaiess He called 

* Night.' And it was evening, and it was 
morning, — one day. 

(*) And Su>HiM said. ' Ijet there be an ex- 
panse in the mSdafe of toe waters, and tot It be 
dividing bftwc^-n waters (to) and waters.' 
(') And Eu>HiM made the expand, and diviiU'd 
bt'twt't'n the waters wliich tcere l)cnt'ath the 

ftipanae. (between) and the waters which loere 
thom tne atpaoae; and It waa ao. (*) And 

Ei/)irrM called (to) the expanse 'Heaven.' 
And it wafl evening, and it was morning, — a 
aeoond day. 

(*) And BLOHUft said. *Let the waters be- 
aeafli tin Heaven he gathered into one place, 
and let the dry -land appear'; and it was so. 
(") And Ei>OHiM called (to) the dry-land 

* Earth,' and (to) the gatMBteg of waters 
caUed He *8eaa' ; and Elobdi mw that U mu 
good. 

(") And ELoraM said, * Let the Earth vege- 
tate vegetation^ the herb seeding seed, tiie 
fmit-tree making firtdt, after its land, whose 



is in it, tipon the Earth' ; and it was so. 
(") And the Earth brought forth vegetation, 
the herb needing seed after its kind, and the 
tree making fruit, whose aeed is in it» after its 
kind ; and Blobdi aaw that It «ia» good. 
('*) And it was iirHiliig> Mid it mm wamgt 
— a third day. 

(**) And Elohim said, 'Lctthenbeltuni- 
nariaa in the expanse of the Heaven, to divide 
betw ee n tbe day and (betwaen) the night, and 
let them be for signs, and for season^;, and for 
days and years ; C^) and let them be for lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth' : and it waa 10. (**) And 
EiiOimi made the two great Imninaries,— the 
greater luminary for the rule of the day, and 
the lesser luminary for the rule of the night, 
— and the stars. <") And EiiOmM (gave) 
placed them in the expanse of the Heaven, to 
give light upon the Earth, ('") and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide 
between tbe light and (between) the darkness: 
and Bbami anrttatirtaM good. ('*) And 
it waaa««ilQf,andttiminoniSng^--«»iirtb 
day. 

(•*) And Elohisi said, * Let the waters 
swarm with swaaning-thinga of living aool, 
and let fowl fly over the Earth npon the face 

of the expanse of the Heaven.' (") And 
Erx)niM creatod the great monsters, and every 
living w)ul that creepeth, which the waters 
Bwanned aftor thair kind^d amy fowl of 
wing altar ffia kind: aadBLOBix savrtbatif 
teas good. (") And Elohim blesswl them, 
saving, 'fVuctify and multiply, and fill the 



waters in the Seaa, and let the fowl abound fa 
the Earth.' (") And it wag OfioiBA and It 

was morning, — a fifth day. 

(**) And Blohiii said, 'Let the Berth bring- 
forth living soul after its kind, cattle, and 
creeping-thing, and animal of the Earth after 
its kind' ; and it was so. (=') And EudiiM 
made the animal of the Earth after its kind, 
and the cattle after ita kind, and every craep- 
ing-thing of the ground after it* kind: and 
EL<jniM saw that 1/ teas good. 

(••) And Elohim said, ' Let us make man, 
in our image, after our likcpooi ; and let tbem 
(tread) hava-dooadnion over 13ia llrii of tiie 
Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 
over the cattle, and over every animal of the 
Earth, and over every creeping- thing that 
creepeth npon the Earth.' (*^) And Elohim 
created man in His image ; in the image of 
Eix)Hnr cn atcd Ho him ; male and f. inale 
created He them. (*•) And Elohim blessed 
them, and Blohim said to them, ' Fmctify, 
and multiply, and fill the Earth, and subdue 
it ; and (tread) have-dominion over the fish 
of the Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, 
and ovor every animal that creeps npon the 
Earth.' iry And Blobdc said, *Beboldl I 
give to yon every herb seeding seed, whicTi i.« 
on the face of all the Earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree seeding seed ; to 
yoa it shall be for food : (*") and to every 
animal of tbe Earth, and to every fowl of fte 
Heaven, nn'l to ovrrythinjr creeping upon the 
Earth, in which is a li^'ing soul, J give every 
green herb for food ' ; and it was so. (**) And 
Elohim saw all that He had made, and be- 
hold ! it wu very good. And it was evening, 
and it was mominL',— tlie .-.ixtli day. 

2. (') And the lieaven and the Earth were 
finished, and all their host. (') And Elouim 
finished on the seventh day His work which 
He had made, and rested on the seventh day 
from all His work which He hatl mivie. 
C*) And Blohim blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it ; for ontt He reated from all His 
work, whkdi BLOODt cnated (to make) end 
made.^ 

5. (') This is the book of the gener a tfona 

of Adam, in the day of Elohim's creating 
Adam; in the likeness of ELOinM made He 
him. (*) Male and female He created them, 
and blessed them, and called theirnameAdam 
in the day of their creation. 

( ') And Adam lived a htmdred and thirty 
years, and begat in his likeness, according to 
his image; and he called his name Setb. 
(*) And the days of Adam, after his bepettitig 
Seth, wore eight hundred years, and he bei,Mt 
sons and ilaughters. (*) And all the days of 
Adam which he lived were nine htu»lied and 
thirty yean, and bodied. 

(•) And Seth Uved an hundred and five 
years, and begat Enos. C) And Seth lived, 
after his begetting Enos, cdght hundred and 
seven yeara, and be begat Bons and daugbfemk 
(*) And all the days of Seth wareninehim* 

drod and twelve years, and he difxi. 

C) And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 
Kenan. ("*) And Enos lived, after bin W 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fifteen 
years, and he begat sons and dwighten, 
(") And all the days of Enos 
died and five yean, and he died. 
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And oirt of every Uring thing out of anHedi, 

two out of all shalt thou bring Into the Ark, 
to keep-alive ^sith thoe ; male and female 
shall they be. (•») Out of the fowl after ita 
kind, and out of the cattle after ita kind, out 
of 9wtry oreeping-thing of the gronnd after 
its kind, two out of all shall come unto thee, 
to keep-alive. ("') And thou, take to theo 
out of all food which is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it onto thee,aiid shall be to thee and 
to them for food.' 

(") And Noah dicl accordinp to nil wUoh 
Elouim commanded iiim— ao did he.i£ 

Jm (*) And Noah imm a eon of riz hnndred 
years, when the Flood was of waters upon 
tlie earth, (') And he went, Noah, and his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives, with 
him, into the Ark, from the fsoe of the watact 
of the Flood. (*) <>nt of the c3ean cattle and 
out of the cattle which are not clean, and out 
of the fowl and all that creepeth upon the 
ground, (•) two and two, they came unto 
Moah into the Ark, male and female, as Su>- 
Hm oommanded Noah.ifi 

(") In the six-hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the second month, in the seventeenth 
day of the montlifOn this day were broken np 
fill the fountains of the great deep, and the 
windows of the heaven were opened. ^ ('*) 
On this very same day, (lit. in the bone of 
this day,) went Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, Noah's eons, and Noah's wife, 
and his sons' three wives with tlicm, into the 
Ark; ('*) they, and every animal aftor ito 
kind, and all the cattle after its kind, and 
everj' creepinp-thing that creppeth upon the 
earth after iLs kind, and all tlie fowl after ita 
kind.evt'ry bird o/ every win^r. C) And they 
came unto Koah into the Ark, two cuul two, 
out of all flesh, in which U a spirit of lifS. 
(16») And those coming, male and female 
out of all flesh they come, as EijoniM com- 
manded him.i^ 

('*■) And the waters were mighty, and 
multiplied (very) greatly upon the earth, »}< 
and all the high monntains that were 
under all the hearan, were ooTOted. (") 
And an fledi died, that creepeth npon tlieeartii, 
nniniig fowl, and among cattle, and among 
(iuiimal) anirntils, and among all the swarm- 
ing-things that swarm upon the earth, and 
all man. (") All in whoee nostrils was the 
breath of a spirit of lifb, out of all which was 
in the dry land, dial. ^ ("^) And only Noah 
was left, and what wot with Mm in the Ark. 

(•*) tlw mtanwcM mighty i^ontiw 
eocCh ft hniidnd and flftj dayi.iii 

8. (') And Eix»iTTM remembered Noah, 
and every animal, and all the cattle, that was 
with him in the Ark ; and Elohim caused-to- 
pass a wind upm the osrth. and the wnten 
stthdded. (*•) And 12ie fomniina of the Asep 
were 8toppe<l and the windows of the heaven ; 
^ C^) and the waters decreased at the end of 
a tanndred and flity dagFa,ti(^> In tte seventh 

month, in the seventeenth day of the month. 
i^O And the waters were decreasing oon- 
tinnalljnntll ^ tenttmonUi: IntiMtenUi 
month, in the first of the monill,thetOIWOC 
the mountains were seen.iji 

And tt OMM-to-pMi In the ilx hnn- 

x2 



(■*> And Kenan Ihrad saven^ years, and 

begat Mahalaleel. ('•) And Kenan lived, 
after his begetting Mahalaleel, eight hundred 
and forty years, and he begat sons and 
dam^tfesn* (^) And all the dsija of irfn^n 
ipare nine hundred and tan years, and he died. 

('*) And Mahalaleel llvc<l sixty-and-flve 
years, and begat Jared. ('*) And Mahalaleel 
lived, after his begetting Jared, eight hun- 
dred and thirty years, and he b^jat sons and 
danghters. ('^) And all the days of ICahala- 
leel were eight hnndied sad nfliBtiir-llviejpaars, 
and he died. 

(**) And JlHrad lived an hundred and sixty- 
two years, and b^t Enoch. ('") And Jared 
lived, after his batting Enoch, eight hundred 
year?, and he begat sons and daughters. (•' ) 
And all the davH of Jared were nine himdred 
and sixty-two years, and he died. 

('") And Enoch lived sixty-and-flve years, 
and begat Methuselah. (") And Enoch walked 
with ELOHIM », after his begetting Methuse- 
lah, three hundred years, and he begat sons 
ftod daughters. C) And all the days ^Bnoch 
were three hundred and slxty-flve years. ("*) 
And Enoch walked with ELOHIM, and he 
was not, for Eu)HIM took him. 

(**) Ajid Methuselah lived an hundred and 
eigh^-eeven years, and begat Lameoh. C") 
And Methuselah lived, after his Ijcgetting 
Irfunech, seven hnnUreil and eightj'-two years, 
and he begat sons and daughters- (-') And all 
the dnjs of Jfathnselah were nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and he died. 

(") And Lamech lived an hundred and 
eighty-two years, and begat [Noah].^("°) 
And Lamech lived, after his begetting Noah, 
five hundred and ninety-five years, and he 
begat sons and daughters. (") And all the 
dayB of Lamech were seven hundred and 
aeventy-eeven years, and he died. 

<^ And Ifoah was a son of five hundred 
years, and Noah bsgst Sham, Ham, and 
Japheth. »Ji 

e, n TheaaaMthegMierationBof Noah. 

Noah was a man just and perfect in his 
generations : Noah walked with ELOHIM. 
('") And Noah begat throe sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. (") And the earth was cor- 
rapted before the face of ELOHIM, and the 
earth was filled with violence. (") And Elo- 
uim saw the earth, and behold I it was cor- 
rupted ; for all flesh had oonrevtod its way 
upon the earth. 

(_") And Blohim said to Koab, ' Theend of 
nil flesh has come before my face; for the 
eartli is full of violence from before them; 
and Ix'liold ! I will (corruitt) destroy them 
with the earth. C*) Make to thee an Ark of 
oypro s s w ood ; m cells shalt thou make the 
Anc, and shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch.ijiC') And I, behold! I (am bring- 
ing) will bring the Flood of waters upon the 
earth, to (corrupt) destroy all flesh in which 
is a sphrit of life from under the heaven ; all 
which is in the earth shall die. (") But T 
establiiOi my covenant with thee ; and thou 
ahalt go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
toy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee. ('•) 

• We shall print the name thus, in large 
capitals, whenever it ooonrs in the original 
"vrith the orifd^ - 
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dred and lint year, in thfttafc mon/A, in the 
first of the month, the waten were dried up 
from off the earth : ifi ('*) and in the aeoond 
month, In the eevcnteentti dlj oC fbtnonth, 
the earth waa dry. 

<") And BE0RIM spake rate Koah, Mying, 
('*) * Go oat from the ark, then, and thy wife, 
and thy sonii, and thy sons' wives, with thee. 
(") Emy animal that w wiUi thee oat of all 
flesh, among fowl, and among cattle, and 
among erery creeping-thing that erecpeth 
upon the earth, brinpr forth vnth thee; and 
let them swarm in the earth, and fructify, 
snd multiply, upon the eartti.' (") And he 
went out, Xoali, and his sons, and his wife, 
and his Fons" wives, with him. ('•) Every 
animal, every cret'pin^j-thing, and everj' fowl, 
everything creeping upon the earth,— after 
fMr fanimes, wBf wmt cot ftom the Azlc.iii 

9» (') And Er.oniM blessed Noah and his 
Bom, and wiid to tlieni, ' Fructify, and multi- 
idy, and fill the earth. (') And the fear of 
yon and the terror of yon shall be upon every 
aniinril of the earth, ani ni>on every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that creepeth the 
ground, and amont^ all fbefiahetof the sea : 
into your hand they are given. (') Every 
creeping-thing that liveth, to you it sliall be 
for food : as the grcon herb, I pive to you all. 
i*) Only fiesh (in) with its soul, its blood, ye 
dun not eat. (*) And surely your blood of 
your soul^^ will I require : from the hand of 
every animal will I re<iuire it, and from the 
hand of man ; from the hand of a man's 
brother, will X reqLuire the soul of man. (*) 
Whoso dwddeth man*t blood, by Aian shall his 
blood be shed : for in the Image of Eu)Iiim 
made He man. C) And you, fructify and 
multiply, awann in the eaurth, and moltiply 
in it.' 

(*) And Er/>Tmt said unto Noah, and nnto 

his sons with him, saying: (") ' An^l T, Ikj- 
hold! I (am establbhing) will establi.<»h my 
oovmant with you, and with your seed after 
you, ('") and with every living soul which is 
\vith you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) all ruiiiiKiIs of the 
earth wiUi you, from all going out of the Ark 
to every animal of the aaim (") And I 
c«tablisli my covenant with you, and all fie<5h 
shall not be again cut off through the waters 
of the Flood, and there shall not be again a 
Hood to (corrupt) destroy the earth.' 

(**) And BliORlH said, *Thf8 is the sign of 
the covenant, which I (am givinp) will make 
between me and (between) you, an<l (between) 
every Hying soid that is with you for perpetual 
generations. {") l(y bow do I (give) set in 
vtuB cloud, and it man be for a sign of a 
covenant between me and (between) the 
corUi. C*) And it shall be, at my (clouflincr) 
bringing a cloud upon the «»rth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud. (") And I 
will remember my covenant which is between 
me and (between) you and (between) every 
living soul among all flesh ; and there shail 
not be again tlie waters for a Flood to (cor- 
rupt) destroy all flesh. ('*) And the bow shall 
be in the cloud ; and I will sec it, for a re- 
membrance of the perpetual covenant Ix'tween 
Elohim and (between) every living £oul 
amongallfleshthat is upon the earth.' 



C) And Elohdi said unto Noah, * This is 
the dgn of the oovf^naut, which I establish 
between me and (between) all flesh that is 
upon the earth.'^ 

(**) And Noah lived after the Flood three 
hnnmvd and fifty years. (**) And all the days 
of Noah were nine bnndced tad tttj ymn, 
and he dicd.»{4 

XI. (") Theao are the generations of 
Shem. 

Shem irax a son of a hundred years, and 
begat AqjiiaxiKl two years after the Flood. 
(") And Shem lived, after his begetting 
Axpbaxad, five hundred years, and beipat sons 
and dangbten. 

('*) And Arphaxad lived five and thirty 

Sears, and begat Salah. (") And Arphaxad 
ved, after his begetting Sidah, four hundred 
and three years, and b^gat sons and daogii* 
tera. 

( "1 And Salah lived thirty years, and bcpat 
(//eber) Eber. ('•) And Salah lived, after hia 
begetting Kber, four hundred and ttine jmn, 
and begat sons and dau^ters. 

('•) And Eber lived tour and thirty years, 
and begat Pelejj. (") And Elx^r lived, after 
his begetting Peleg, four hundred and tliirty 
years, and begat sons and daugilteia. 

(••) And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat 
Keu. C O And Peleg lived, after his begetting 
Ken, two hundred and Vim jmn, muBL htgtA 
sons and daughtera. 

(**) And Ben lived two and thirty yenra» 
and begat Serug. (•') And Rcu lived, after 
his begetting Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and beg.at pons and daughters. 

(") And Serug lived thirty years, and begat 
Nahor. (**) And Semg Uted, after Ua be- 
getting Nahor, two huwbed yiau, end begafr 
sons and daughters. 

(•*) And Nahor livcti nine and twenty years, 
and begat Terah. (") And Nahor liyed, after 
his begetting Terah, a hnndred and nineteen 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(**) And Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abvam, Nabor, and Earan. 

THE JBHOVIsnC PASSAOBS. 

2. (*) [77<4f«0 are the generation* of Me 

Ileavrn and the Earth in their creation'] in the 
day of Jehovah Eu»]iijrs making Earth and 
Heaven. () And no plant of the field was yet 
in the eMrtli, and no shrub of the field yet 
spronted; for JkbotaR'Blobiic bed not 
niatle-it-rain on the earth, and man vat not, 
to till the ground. (*) And a mist rose from 
the earth, and wateied the whole fMseoC the 
ground. 

(') And JKHOVAH-ErjOHM formed tSte man 

of dnst out of the ground, and breathed in his 
nostrils breath of life, and the man became a 
living soul. (*) .Viid .iKnovAii-ELOHDiplanU'd 
a garden in Eden eastward, and placed then 
the man whom He had formed. ( *) And Jkho* 
VAH-Ei/iiii.M made-to-sproutout of the ground 
every tree pleasant for sight and good for 
food, and the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden, and tbe tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. 

("') And a river goeth out from Eden to 
water the garden, and from thence it is sepa- 
rated, and becomes four heads. (**} Tkatnamm 
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of the first is PIson : th.it w it which Mundeth 
the whole land of Uavilah, where is the gold ; 
i") and the gold of that land tr good ; there 
ii the bdellium and the onyx-gtone. (") And 
the name of the seoond river is Gihon : that 
is it which boundeth tho whole land of Cush. 

And the name of the third river is Hid- 
dtULx tbAt U U which goeUi eufewaid of 
Aiqriia* And tlw ftwrth xtvec-lluit <» Sa- 

/»•) And Jehovah-E!X)HIM took the man, 
Mduft him in the garden of Bdeii,to UU it 
•ad to leep tt. (**) And JsrovaS'Slobim 
c Um ged npon the man, sajini?, 'Of every 
tne of the garden eating thou shalt eat: 
(*') but of the tree of tho knowledge of good 
and evil— thon shalt not eat of it ; for, in the 
day of thy eating of it, dying then ihalt die.' 

('•) And .Tkhovau-Ei/^him Kaid, •/< is not 
good, the man's being alouo-by •himself : I 
vriVL make for him a help over-against-him.' 
(") And Jkhovah-Elohim formed out of the 
ground every animal of the field and every 
fowl of the heaven, and bronght it to the 
man, to see what be would call it ; and what- 
■oow the man would call it, the living soul 
—that should it'^ name. And the man 
Oalled names to all the cattle, and to the fowl 
of the heaven, and to every iininuil of the 
Held ; Irat for (Adam) the nian he found not 
(<,e. OB« fmrna notattiere was not foond) a 
help over-ng:ninst-him. 

And JKHOVAH-Ei>oniM made-to-fall a 
deep slumber upon the man, and he slept, and 
He took one of his xiba, and ckMed up the 
ileeh in-its-plaoe. (**) And Aerotah-Blobdc 
built the rib, which He took out of the man, 
into a woman, and brought her to the man. 

And Uie ami said, 'This-time this is 
bone of my bonet, and flesh of my flesh : to 
this it Bhall be oalled Woman (Mah), for out 
of Man (fs?t) was this taken. (") Tliorefore 
flhall a man forsake his father and his mother, 
«Dd«afliive unto his wife, and tbej dukU be- 
come one flesh.' 

(") And they were both of them naked, 
the man and his wIfBi and WM not ashamed. 

3. (') And the serpent was subtle, out of 
(every animal) all animals of the field, which 
Jehovaii-Elohim had made : and ho said unto 
the woman, 'Is it ao that Elohim has aaid, 
Te shall not eat of every tree of the gaiden ? ' 
(*) And tho woman said unto the serpent, 
* Of the fruit of the trees of the garden we 
shall cat: (') but of the fruit of the tree, 
which M in the midst of the garden, Elouim 
bas said, * Ye shall not eat of it, and je shall 
not touch It, lest ye die.' (*) And the serpent 
said unto the woman, '-Ye kUuII not (dying) 
surely die : (') for Elohim knows that, Ui the 
day of your eating of it, your flyea shall be 
opened, and ye duul he as Blobim, knowing 
Mod and evil.' (•) And the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was a 
longing to the eyes, and the tree was pleasant 
to behold ; and she took of its firuit, and ate, 
and gsTS also to her hnshand with her, and 
he ate. (') And tho eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; 
and they sewed togethsr flg4eaTM, and made 
to themselves girdles. 

(*) And they beard the (Toioe) sound of 
Jbhovah-Blobd^ walking in the gacdan in 



the breews of the day ; and he hid hlmj«olf. 
tho man, and his wife, from the face of 
Jbhoyah-Elohim in themidst of tiie trses of 
the pi^T^^f n. C) And JEHovAn-EiX)HiM called 
unto tlie man, and wild to him, 'Where art 
thou ? ' ( '") And he said, ' Thy (voice) sound 
I heard in the garden, and I feared, for I on» 
naked, and I hid mysdf.' (") And He safd, 
' "Who told to thee that thou art naked ? Of 
the tree, which I commanded thee not to eat 
of, hast thou eaten ? ' (") And tho man said, 
' The woman, whom !niou didst (give) plaoe 
with me, she gsvetome of the tree, and late.* 
(") And Jkhovah-Elohim said to the woman, 
' What is this w/Ueh thon hast done ? ' And 
tho woman wid, * Tb» aarpeiit hagnttoa me* 
and I ate.' 

('*) And Jkhoyah-Blohdi said nnto the 

serpent, * Because tlion ha.-5t done this, cursed 
art thou out of all the cattle and out of 
(every animal) all •n*****'* of the field ; npon 
thy belly shale thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat, all the days of thy life : ('•) and enmity 
will I put between thee and (between) the 
woman, and between thy seed and (between) 
her seed ; it shall hmiae thee on the head, 
and thou shalt bruise it on the heel.' 

('•) Unto the woman He snid. ' Multlplj'ing 
I will multiply thy pain and thy conception ; 
in pain shalt thou bear children, and unto 
thy hnshand Man h* thy deeire, and he dudl 
rule over thee.' 

C) And to Adam He said, 'Because thou 
hast listened to tho voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree, m io which I com- 
manded thee, saying, "Thon dudtnoteafeof 
it," cursed is the pround for thy sake ; In paiA 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy Ufe; 
(**) and thorns and thistles shall it make-to- 
sprout to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field ; ('*) in the sweat of thy teoe thon 
shalt eat bread until thy returning unto the 
ground, for out of it wast thon taken; for 
dust art thon, and nnto dnit shalt thon 
return.' 

(-") And the man called the name of his 
wife Eve (A'/iarroA), for she was the mother 
of all living (khap). 

(") And Jkhovah-Elohim made to Adam 
and to hia irife ooafes of akin, and clothed 
them. 

(") And JEHOVAn-ELOinM s^d, 'Behold I 
the man has become as one of us, for the 
knowledge of good and evil : and now, lest 
he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live for over. . .' (") 
And Jehovah-Elohim put him forth from 
the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence 1w was taken. (**) And He drove- 
away the man, and stationed eastwanl (? in 
front) of the garden of Eden the cherubs and 
the flame of tho turning awwd, to keep the 
way of the tree of life. 

4. (') And the man knew Eve his wife, 
and she conceived and bare (Kain) Cain, and 
she said, * I have acquired (AoiiitM), a man 
with Jbbotar.' C) And she added to hear Ida 
brother Abel ; and Abel was a tender of 
sheep, and Cain was a tiller of ground. 

(') And it came to pass at the end of dajrs 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an ofEering to Jkhovah. (*) And Ahd hnmght, 
he alao, of the finUlngs of hia flook and oC 
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their fat. And Jshovah had n-spoct unto 
▲bal and onto Ills offering; (■) and onto Cain 
■Dd nuto Ma oflhring He liad not respect : 

and it (cmfff^r) was (ver> ) c r in , kindled to 
Gain, and hi8 face fell. C ) Ami j khovah said 
unto Cain, * Why has it ix<r>n kimllod to thee, 
and why has thy face fallen ? ( " ) I ^ there not, 
If thou do well, (lifting np) accoiitaiic* ? and 
if docst not well, nin \^ crouching at the 
entrance, and onto thee hi its desire; hot 
thou Shalt rule orer it/ 

(") And Cain said (i.e. wiid in his hearts 
d^gned) a^rainst ( unt4i) A\yc\ his brother ; and 
it canio to pa^s, in their Ijoinjr in tlic fit'l'l, 
that Cain rose (unto) againafc A helhia brother, 
snddflvrliiBU 

(•) And JErnovAn safd nnto Cnfn, '^Hicre 
is Abel thy brother V ' And be said, ' I know 
not ; am I keeping my brother ? ' ("*) And He 
•aid, 'What hait thoa done? ^DiBT^oeof 
thy DTOllMr^t blood it crying unto nw ont of 
the pround. (") Xiv\ now, curaei art thou 
out of tho ground, wluch opened her mouth 
to take thy brother's blooa fEOm thy hand. 
(") Wben thou tUlcst the groimd,it shall not 
add to give ber ■trcngth to thee : a fagitive 
and a va^^abond shalt thou In- iu the earth.' 
(") And Cain said tmto Jeuuvau, ' My 
Imiiaity is too great to forgive, (or 'My 
pnnlahmentistoo great to boar.') (•*) Behold I 
Thou hast driven mo away this day from being 
upon tlio face of tho ;^'rouiid, and from Thy 
face Bhail I hide myself, and I shall be a 
fugitive and b vagabond In the earth, and it 
will bo that anyone finding me will slay me.' 
('*) And JKHovAn said to him, * Therefore as 
to anyone slayinp Caiu, he (Cain) shall be 
avenged sevenfold.' And Jehovah set on (or 
'to*) CMd a marie, that aayooeflndlng him 

might not •^mirphim. 

(••) And Cain went out from the presence 
of Jkhovah, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 
eastward of Sden. ('^) And Oain knew his 
wife, and she oonoeived, and bare linocih ; 
and he wa.s building a city, and lie called the 
name of tlie city tdter the name u£ hid ^on, 
EnoolL (**) And there was bom to Enoch 
Irad ; and Irad begat Mehajael,and Mohujoel 
begat Metboiaol, and Methtuael begat La- 
jnech, 

(••) And Lamech took to lilra two wives?, 
tiw name of the one Adah, and the name of 
the second Zillah. (»*) And Adah bare Jabal : 
he was the father of dwellers in tents and 
amon^? cattle. {") And the name of his 
brother was Jubal : he was the father of all 
handling lyre and flute. (") And Z{Ilah-~«he 
also bare Tnbn! ('n5n, a forger of nil Instru- 
ments of bra.-ji and iron ; and Lhu sister of 
Tubal-Cain u>a4 Naamah. 
C") And Lameoh said to his wives ; 
* Adah and SKtUh, hear my voloel 
"Wivesof Lamech . f'Tvc enr tn Tnyspeeohl 
Tot T have slain a man tor niy wound. 
And a youth for my hurt. 
C*) For Cain shall be avenged seven-times. 
And Lameoh seventy-times seven-times.' 

(") And Adam know Uf^aiji liis wife, and 
she bare a eon, uaa she called his name 
(Sheth) Seth ; ' for Eujhim,' said ahe, ' hath 
appointed i»hath) to me other seed in lOaoe of 
Abd, for Gain slew him/ 

C*} JjA to Sefih^ hlB also, fbeia waa 



i)om a son, and he eslled his name Enoe. 
Then was It iMgna tooill iqNinlliaiiflamat 

Jkhovah.^ 

5. (*) And he callod his name iJfoakh) 
Noah, Aaying, ' This shall comfort (nUtham) 
us (from) about onr work and (from) about the 
iiain of onrhsnds* Ohnu) afaoot tte gwud 
which Jehovah oiUMd*' 

6. (') And it came-to-pas3 that man began 
t^) multipl}- u\K)n the face of the ground, and 
daughters were bom to thi m. (') And tho 
sons of ELOHIM saw the daughters of man 
that tliey iwre goodly: and they took to 
them wives of all whom they choso. (') And 
Jehovah said, ' My spirit shall not prosidp in 
niiin for ever, forasmuch a.s he also is flesh, ^ 
and his dajrs shall be a hundred and twenty 
yeaia.* 

(*) The giants were !n the earth in those 
(layH ; and also afterwards, as the sons of 
ELOHIM went unto the danghters of man, 
and begat to themsdvea, theae awrv tiie 
mighty-ones which wertfOf old, the men of a 
name. 

(^) And Jehovah saw that the wickedness 
of man was multiplied in the earth, and 
every (formation) imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil all the days. (•) 
And Jehovah repented that He had tuade 
man in the earth, and He was pained (unto) 
in His heart. (') And Jehovah eald, *I will 
wipe-out man, "vf; mp. T '"ivp (^'v^it*^!. from off 
the face of the groiaid, iruin lu.iji unto cattle, 
unto I r ■( ;i];ig-thing. and unto fowl of the 
heaven ; for I repent that X have made them.* 
C) Bnt Koah ftrnod favour in the eyes of 

JEHOVAH.ijt 

('*) And this is how thou shalt make it,~ 
three hundred cubits the length of the ark» 
fifty cubits its breadth, and thirty cubits it^ 
height. ('*) A light sholt thou make to the 
iLxk, and nnto a eublt shalt thou finish ifc 
iipward, and a door of the Ark shalt thon 
place in its side; loww, second, and third 
4<oKcf Aatt thon make St»Ci 

7. (') And Jehovah said to JJoah, 'Gk> 
thou and all thy house into the Ark ; for thee 
do I see righteous before my face in this 
generation. C) Out of all :li<' 'A>\m < it tie iln>u 
shalt take to thee seven and seven, the male 
and his mate, (lit. man and his woman) ; and 
out of thf rattle, which are not clean, it sfia!t 
be two, the male aud las mate. Also out of 
the fowl of the heaven seven an i >evru, malo 
and female, to ke^)-aUve sesd upon tlra face 
of all the earth. Wat nSHat yet sevaD daya 
I will canse-it-to-rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights ; and I will wipeH}ut ail 
the substance whic h I have made flKMn off tim 
face of the ground.' 

(*) And Noah did adoorfllBg to lOI whioli 
Jehovah oommand.xl him.»l« 

And it oame-to-poss after tbe seven 
days tliat tfie waters of the Delnga warn i9o« 
the earth. -And the rain was apoa Ite 
earth forty days and forty nights. 

('•«») And Jehovah elnit aMer him. (•') 
And the Flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
and the waters multiplied, and they raised 
^ ArKiaarfHtwrnltfitft *twi irff imtiwirtlw 
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^•("t') And the Avk vrcnt tipon the face of 
the waters. ('••) Aiid the waters were very, 
very mighty upon the eoith; (*°) fifteen 
cubita upward tho waters were mighty, and 
the mountains were covered.!^ And He 
wipc-d-out all the substance which tecu upon 
tbefaceof the ground, from man unto oattle* 
onto cxeeping-thing, tad Uito taml «f Hie 
heaven ; and Uub^ mn irtpedHmt toun tiie 
earth. 

8. And tlie rain was restrained out of 
the lioavfii ; C') and tho wators ni'tumed 
from off the earth, returning continually ;^ 
(*•) and the Axk restedj^(*«) on the mountains 
of Ararattijii 

(•) And it came-to-pnsF, at tlio end of forty 
days, that Noah opened ihv window of the 
Ark, which he had made. C) And he put 
forth the raven, and it wcnt-out, going-out 
and returning, imtil the diying-up of the 
■watoTS from ofT the earth. Avl ho put- 
furtli the do%"e from him, to see whether the 
Avat er^ were lightened from off the face of the 
ground. (*) And the dove found not rest for 
the sole of ite foot, and it fetnrned nnto him 
inito tho Ark ; for waters in-rc nytOTi tho faee 
ot ail the earth ; and hu put-furth hi< liand, 
and took it, and brought it unto Ixim into tlie 
Ark. And he fltayed jet eeven other dajs, 
and lie added to put-forth the dove ottt of the 
Ark. (") And the dove eanie unto him at the 
time of evening, uud bebuld! an olivoleaf 
tom-off in its mouth ; and Noah knew that 
the waters were lightened from off the earth. 
(*■) And he stayed yet seven other days, and 
' he put-forth the dove ; and it addtnl uoi to 
letum unto him again, And Noah re- 

moved the ooveringr of the Ark, end aaw, and 
behold 1 the face of tlie ground was d^y.^^ 

And Noah built on altar to Jshovah, 
and took out of all the elean cattle and 

ont of all the clran fowl, nnd ofTerctl biimt- 
iifleringii (by-niean-i-of) on the aitar. (") 
And .Jehovah j^melt the sweet savour, and 
JSBOVAH laid unto Ilia heart, ' I will not add 
to cone again the gronnd for the nkeof nan ; 
for the (formation) i map nation of the heart 
of man evil from his >uuih ; and I will uut 
add again to smite (all livings) every living- 
thing, aa I have done. still all the days 
of the earth, seed and harvest, and oold and 
heat, and tfunnner anil winter, aod dajT and 
night, sliall not ceai?e.Vl« 

9. ('") And the sons of Xoah, those going 
out of the Ark, were Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth; and Ham— he if the father of 
Canaan. ('*} These «a«r» the three aona of 
Noah, nndootof tliesevaa BEtread-aknoad all 
the earth. 

And Noah began to be a, man of the 
groimd. and he planted a viu^ard. O And 
ne drank of the trtne, and was drunken, and 
1 \ M , vMdniself in the midst of his t<.nt. 
(") And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw 
his father's nakcdnesB, and hu told U to his 
two brethren without. (•') And Shem and 
Japheth took the garment, and laid it npon 
the -boulder of both of tiiem, and they went 
backwards, and covered their father's uaked- 
neas; and their faces were haokwaid^, and 
flidr IMlMB^a natadnaia tbi7 sBir not. 



(•*) And Noah awoke from his wine, and 
be knew what his vonnger son Iiad done to 
him. D -Aii'l lir : 

* Cursed be Canaan I 

Servant of seryants dull lia Ita to Ua 
brethren.' 
(••) And lie said ; 

* BleR^ed be JmnWMSf tiMBGom ef 

Shem! 

AndOanaaniiuUbeaserranttothflm. 

('*'') ELOHnf shall enlarge Japheth ; 

And he (? But He) shaU dwell in the 
tents of Shem ; 

And Canaan shall be a servant to them.'iji 

lO* (') And these are the generations of 
the sons m Noaii,— Shem, Ham»and Japheth ; 
and them wtM bom to them aona after the 

Deluge. 

(') The >ons of Japheth, Gk>mcr, and Ma- 
gog, and Modoi, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshoch, and Tiros. 

(') And the 8on.s of Gonier> AAkenasand 

Rijthath, and Togarmah. 

(*) And tlie K)ns of Jaran, ElUhn aoft 
Torshish, Kittim and Dodanim. 

(*) Out of tbflse were separated the ideeoC 

the nation'* in their lands, (man) each after 
his tongue, after their families, in their 

nations. 

(*) And the aona of Ham, Gnah, and Mis- 
raim, aod Pfant, and Canaan. 

C) And the sons of Gush, Seba, and Havf- 
Inb, and Babtaii, and Raomah, and Sabtechidi ; 
and the »ons of Rnamab, Sheba, and Dedan. 
(*) And Gush begat Nimrod ; he b^an to be 
a mighty-one In the earth. (•) He was a 
mighty-one in hunting before the faee of 
Jehovah : therefore it is said, * As Nimrod, 
the mighty -one in hunting before the face of 
Jehovah. (") And the banning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Ercch, and Accad, 
and Cahioh, in the land of Shinar. (") Outof 
tbat land he went out to (Aashur) A^yrla, 
and bnilt Nineveh, and B^hoboth-Mr, and 
Galah, (") and llesen lx»twecn Nineveh and 
(hetween) Calah : that is the great city. 

(") And Mizraini Ix'gat Ludim, and Ana- 
mixn, and Xiehavlin, and Naphtuchim, (**) 
and Pathnuim, and Oadnclhim ,— oat of wliom 
wont out Phllistim. — and raphtorim. 

('^) Aiid Canaan begat Zidon his firstborn, 
and Heth, ('•) and the Jebu^ite, and the 
Amorite, and the Oirgashite, ("i luid the 
Htrita, and tbe AiMte, and the Onlte, (") 
and the Arvnditc, nnd the Zemaritfi, and the 
llamathlte: and afterwards tho families of 
the Canaanite were spread-abroad. (") And 
the border of the Canaanite vaa from Ztdon, 
in thy going to Gerar, tmto Qaaa.— 4» tl^ 
going to S<^dom, and Gomoiiaih, and AdBUb, 
and ZelvQim, unto Lasha. 

{-") These are the sons of Ham after their 
families, after their tongues^ in tbeix land^ 
in their nations. 

(-') And to Shem, to him also thert; ^vaJ^ 
born, — the father of all the sons of Utib&c, 
the elder brother of Jr.]) heth. 

(") Tlic sons of Shem, El am, and AsehnTf 
and Aridmxad, and Lud, and Aram. 

And the mm of Axam,Ua»aBd BUt 
and Getber, and Mash. 

(•*) And Arphazad bagnt BKlah, and 8aUh 
begat (Mff) Eher. O And to Bte 
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bom two aons, — the name of the one Felog, 
for in hit digrt the earth was divided (palag), 
and the name of his brother, Joktan. (**) 
And Joktan begat Almodad, and Sheleph.and 
Hazarmaveth, and Jerah, (") and Hadoram, 
and Uzal, and I>iklah, (**) and Obal, and 
AMmael, and fflieba, (**) and Opkir, «nd 
Havilah, and Jobab : all these t/yre the sona 
of Joktan. (**) And their dwelling waa from 
Mepha, i>> thy foiBf to BtfbKtp Dm womMn 
of the Saat, 

TlMie«p«tlioioiiiolflbHB.ate«beir 
families, after their tOBglMi^SB ibeir ]OBda» 
after their n&tiona. 

(") Theee ate tbe famUiea of the apns of 
Koohf after tlioyrsBMration^i in theiviiaitioiis ; 
and ont of theeewemepantied tbenationi in 
the earth after the Deluge. 

XI. O AndaUftbeeMihwMofoiM (Up) 
language, and of one apeeoli. (*) And It came 

to pft*>, in tbrir jounioying eastward, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and 
dwdt there. (*) And Omy said, (man) each to 
hia oomxmde, * Come^in, let us make bricks, 
ond let US tmrn them (for a bmnlng) tho- 
roughly.' And the bricks were to them for 
stone, and the slime was to them for the mor- 
ttr. O And they said, * Gome-on, let us build 
to ns a city, and a tower (and) with its head 
In the heaven ; and let us make to us a name, 
lest we be q[»ead*olimMid upon, thofaooof all 
the earth.' 

• (*) And Jkbotah went down to see the 

ci^and the tower which the sons of man had 
built. (•) And Jeiiovah said, ' Behold ! the- 
people 19 one, and (here it one (Up) language 
to all of them ; and this ia their hfyinning to 
do; and now there will not be raetiained 
from them all which tliey have purposed to 
do. C) Come-un, let u.s go down, and let us 
confound there their (lip) language, that they 
ma^ not know (man) each the (lip) language 
«C Ids eonmde.' (*) And JteOTAH spread- 
abnwd them fkom thence upon the face of all 
the earth, and they lef t-olf to build the city. 
(*) Thereftno (ho called, i.e. one called = ) men 
oalled its name Babel: for there Jehovah 
oonfoonded (bataf) the Hip) language of all 
the earth ; and from Diouoo Jeuovah sprciul- 
abioad them upon the face nf all the carUi.iii 

CHAPTER VIL 

OWSBAZ. WMABKB OH TIDI BBLATIOX OF 

maamam akd toaaKOL 

969. Hitherto, in the former Parts of 
this work, we have not considered any 
objection which has been raised to the 
historical truth of the story in the 
Bmtateveh, on the gionnd of any 
miraculous or supematnral events re- 
corded in it. Wo hare simply treated 
the history as containinc;, or professing 
to coQtuin, an authentic narrative of 
matters of fiiet. We hxw 'taken it 
and placed it,* as we have been so 
earnestly iirped to do {Quart, Iteview, 

Oct. ibGi^.acs)— 



in the crucible, and under the microscope of 
strict IndaetiTe Logte 

and we have found it full of nnsuspected 
flaws, of 'difficulties, contradictiODi, 
improbabilities, impossibilities.' 

970. But we have seen also that these 
phenomena hate arisen in a oeat 
measure the &ct, that tbe xcn« 
tateuch is not, as the traditionary view 
assumes, the work of one single writer, 
Moses,— describing trausactiuns which 
fell in part trithin lila umn ecftain cog- 
nisance^ and in manjctf wluch he him« 
self waa personally concenied, — but a 
composite work, the product of several 
diiferent authors, who lived in di£ferent 
ages. We flaw in Ptot HI. that one 
large portion of this work, the Book of 
Deuteronomy, was mainly composed 
not earher than the age of Josiah. We 
have now seen that the First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis are manifestly due 
to two separate authors, distinct in tone 
and style, and writing from two very 
different points of view, and, on a 
mere literal principle of interpretation, 
in many particulars irreconcilable. 

971. I belieTO that no one^ who has 
followed the train of our previous 
reasoning, or even that of the seven 
preceding chapters, or who will give 
serious attention to the fact, which is 
laid bare before the eyes of English 
readers in the last two chapters:, where 
the two documents are actually sepa- 
rated, will any loneer doubt i\s to 
whether we are at ubeity to criticise 
fireely this portion of the Bihle^—always, 
of course, reserving the respect which 
is due to the venenible character of these 
most ancient writings, and to the won- 
derful part which uiev have filled, in 
God*s ProTidenee, in the religions cdn- 
cation of mankind, and with due OWl- 
fideration also of the feelings of many 
earnest and devout worshippers, by 
whom the Pentateuch, in all its parts, is 
still regarded as the actual wrak of 
Moses^ and, in its every word and letter, 
is reverenced as the • very foundation 
of our faith, the very basis of our hopes 
for eternity,' —the awful, infallible Word 
of the Living God. 

972. Rather, it will be felt to be a 
positive duty, laid specially by our 
vocation upon us, the deigy of the 
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National Church, to face these great 
questions of our Thiic, soberly and 
steadily, without fear, and without 
misgiving, as to whal augr ^ the 
vltimste eonsequences of pmroing s u 1 1 
e&oiuiies, under the pfuidance of His 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of Truth. If 
men saj, 'Whither are you going?' we 
amwer at onc^ 'We are going after 
Truth; and doing thia in the right 
spirit — in thf spirit of men vrho rlnsire 
to know the Truth, tliat they may live 
more truly as becomes the children uf 
God,— we afe ytftj rare that we aie 
going towards God.' 

973. As servants, then, — rather, as 

sons— of God, we desire to fee what is 

really true, that we may know Him 

better, and sefve Him hotter, than 

befbre. We cannot glorify God, we 

cannot make progress in the knowledge 

of God, by refusinc^ to look at the facts, 

which He Himself is pleased to place 

1>ef<ffie na in thia onr daj, or hj v^oa- 

ing to acknowledge them as £ict8» how- 

ever they may contnidji-t our previous 

notions, For facts, when God makes 

thorn plain to us, are solemn tliii^gs, 

whieh we dare not disregard, to whieh 

we dare not shut our cje8» whether 

from indolence and the mere love of 

ease and quictnes^s, or through fear of 

uu reasoning clamour or of the censure 

and diaapprobation of those, to whose 

judgments, in matters less sacred, we 

should naturally and properly defer. 

* He, that i» higlier than the highest, re- 
gasdeth It, and thera be U^ier fhaa they.' 

^Eoc.v.8. 

974. We are now, then, free to con- 
sider the accounts of these miracles 
and supernatural appearances, which 
are recorded in the Pentateuch, and 
especially the stories of the Creation, 
the Fall, nnd the Deluge, in the light of 
Modern Science, — not starting with the 
assnmption, that such erenti as are 
here related are A priori in themselves 
impossible, but examining carefully the 
statements made, and comparing them 
— not only with each other, but— with 
what we eerioinly know to be tme -from 
other sources. Few the Ligrfat of ^lo ' ; ' 1 1 ^ 
Science, like any other 'good an«l 
perfect gift,' is a gift of God,—' is 



Father of Lights.' It is His special 
gift to the present age. And ' in Him 
there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of taming/ His Revelation of 
Ilimsdf has been one and the same 
in all ages of the world, — diftering, it 
is true, in d^ree, but the same essen- 
tially. As the writer just quoted 
{QwaH. Sev,) has said, the L^ht of 
Revelation 'cannot bo at TSnancc ' 
with the Light of Science. And 
'whenever a dilTrri'nce arises,' we 
must see if it is not caused by ' some 
hypothesis, or assumption, or in&rence 
of man,' not by anything existing *in 
the real Word, or the real Work, of the 
Creator.* Then ' we may preserve 
both peace and freedom.' 

975. dazdy* it must now be plain to 

most tiiongbtfid readers, from the facts 

which we have l^ id before us, that the 

cause of the diiferenees in question 

does lie in a veiy false ' hypothesis, 

assumption, or uiferenoe of man,' as 

to what constitutes the • real Word ' of 

the Creator. It arises from the fact 

that men have been taught all along to 

regard the Bible in all its parts, and the 

Pentateuch especially, as a divinely in- 

falliblo record of absolute hist<«ical 

truth. It arises from men insistingon 

the fiillacy, that, if the Pentateuch bo 

shown to be even partially unhistorical, 

then the whole luatory of the Jewish 

people will be left {Quart Bev.) — 

a rlearl aiul hollow shell of moral monstrosi- 
ties, more iucredible than the mobt capricious 
interferences with the world of matter, — 

and coupling with it the still more 
shocking statement, that such mon- 
strosities in the Jewish histor}' — 

would go far to disprove the very being of a 
God! 

This is indeed, as we have said else- 
where, to bring the Sacred Ark itself 
into the Camp, — promoting supersti- 
tion by fostering prejudice, instead of 
fighting the battle with the weapons of 
sincerity and truth. 

976. While such language as the 
above is fitiil employed, and the attempt 
isstni made, by many from whom better 
things might have been expected, to 
urge upon the people the reception of 
all tlie rentatenchal narrativesas actUiil 



from above, and cometh down from the | statements of real historical fact, there 
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is no alternative left to us but to show 
that such a view is nttf-rly untenable, in 
the light of common sense, and con- 
BLStenUj with what we know of the 
DiTme AttrilmtM. We mint do this, in 
defence of the Trnt^ Uadf, and for the 
protection of those, especially in the 
riyini; generation, who may thuH be 
misled to believe that Keligion itself 
deraaods at fhdr hsnds the aacriflce of 
their reasoning powers, — that God can 
only be devoutly nnd faithfully served, 
by renouncing at once all right of free 
enquiry into th^e questions of Biblical 
OntioiBin, and a31 thought of leeoneiling 
tiie teachings of Bdigion with the re- 
sults of Modern Science, and the gieat 
discoveries of the age. 

977. Who would otherwise wish to 
be employed in dissecting these grand 
old stories, and pointing out their incon- 
sistencies or their defects in scientific 
accuracy? As Tucii observes, (T(n.p.2: 

Who would deny the worth of these docu- 
ments, because the unthon knew nothing of 
the Kystem of Copemiciis, or oi Kfl^or'a Law- 
book of the Heavens ? Or who wfil BOW any 
longer make the attempt to biir.ir these old 
tbeoii^ into unison with the ro6ulUi of scien- 
tatein^iMMgatloimog TSMmi 

And Yon Bohlw oliaenresy (Hkr- 
woon'B Eng. Ed.), u,pA : — 

Ycrily, he who restricts himself to the letter 
oi thia cosmogony [in G.i], and applies to 
it HSB80HBL*8 discoveries, ... to such 
a Tnan not e-ily i - nil --cn^e for ix)ctry and an- 
tiquity ciostd, Iji.L alfA>, to speak plainly, all 
fm Hatig for the pious and elevating object of 
thewriter. Bub still more is there an absence 
of poetical fllid dttirfoal tarte In Aim, who 
derives each step of the narrative through in- 
spiratiou from the Deity, in order that this 
cosmogony may far exceed everything that 
we know from the wise men of the aooient 
[or the modern] world. 

978. Yet the attempt is still made, 
vbich TuoH, -writing twenty-fiTs years 
ago^ deemed impossible even in that 
Btnge of advancing Science. There 
aro still to be fonnd those, higli in 
ecclesiastical position and influence, 
"who think it necessazy to maintftin that 
* Scripture and Science* afe not in any 
tingle point 'nt variance,* — that the 
venioity of the Divine Being Himself 
is pledged for the infallible truth of 
each one of these anoient imnatiTei^— 
that every story in the Pentateneh is, 
at all events, eubatantiai^ tme, as a 



piece of authentic, historical matter- 
of-fact, and that ' all our nearest and 
dearest consolations will be taken 
ftom «B ' we eeaae to Iwiiew thia. 

979. Aa Kaxiscs tnites, €^jp.l2 : 

It was, nnil It- credible to gay— is still 
(1863) asserted, that the foaailfi have never 
been animated stmctnies, bnt were formed in 
the rocks through the planetiy Inftnenoear-- 
that the mammoth, which St tbecOIUdlulDIl 
if il:e last c li t m y was found in the ice of 
the polar regions in such remarkable preser* 
vallon tiiat dogB and beam fad upon its fle^, 
had -ap^rr been a living creature, bat wiS 
created vmder the ice, and then preserved, to- 
stead of being trunfmuted iut«> -tfnie, — that 
all oxganiama found in the depth of the 
earth are raode3a, omted lu the first day, to 
typify the living plants and nnin^rils to be 
produced in the subaequent j uir t of the crea- 
tive week; but, inasmuch n,^ in any forms, 
which lie buried to the earth, do not exist <m 
the earth, theee latter were rejected, as inap- 
propriute or imperfect,— they represent the 
' gates of death,' but foreshiulow also the im- 
mortality of the soul, the reisurrectloii, and 
the ultimate reunion of the duat of the hnmaa 
bodies at the sound of fhe last tnoopt Sm 
' A Brief and Complete R^futaiion qf the Attti- 
Scriptural Theory qf Qeologiiu; by ' A CUrgjf 
man </ mCkmrtk<^ Bitgitmd^* 

Most jiistljr does S^msCK ol>Berve^ 
withxeferenee tosnch as8extionfl;|».18:^ 

The Bible has no more dangcrons enemies 
than those, who, either from indolence or 
apathy, are deaf to the teaching and warning 
of Uie other adaaces ; and those naeo, how- 
ever wdl'ineaaiug and warm-heaorted, most 

be made mainly aii-vrrmWc. If thr authority 
of the Scriptures should be disregarded by tte 
most enUghtened and moat oonpaAfliMlva 

minds. 

980. But while such assertions are 
made, either of the scientific accuracy, 
or of the in&Uible hiatorioal tanitli, of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, — assertions 
which the Church of England, at all 
events, has never made iu an^-- of her 
formularies, — ^it is necessary in defence 
of Religion itself to show, as plaialy 
as possible, their ntter groundlessness, 
that ao the progress of scientific enquiry 
may not again be checked, as it was in 
days not very long gone by, by the 
blind irreverence of mere auperatitioB* 
Let it be once freely adnuttod tfait 
these stories of the first chapters of 
Genesis, whatever they may to^h of 
Divine Eternal Truth, and whatever 
precious lessons may be diawii fttxt 
them by a dcront mind, are in their 
present form and structure mythical 
deseriplioiia, iviieK tlM nanatiTe is an 
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imaginatire clothing for ideas, and so 
are not to be regarded as teaching un> 
questionable matters of lustcnieai&ct, 
which ooeoned in the primitiTe times; 
and then such a comparison, as we 
must now make, between tlio state- 
ments of the Bible and well-known 
facts of Sdenee, would be enperfluous 
and uncalled-for. 

981. In the following; chapters we 
shall consider at length the accounts 
of the Creation, Fall, Deluge, &c., as 

S'mn in O.il-xi.26, in the light of 
[odem Science. We may here, how- 
ever, introduce a few remarks upon tlie 
first of these subjects from a very can- 
did writer, the iier. Dr. Rohisun, in 
SepUea to Essays and Reviews, p.329 
—838, for the othoJoxy of which, we 
presume, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
avowed editor of the volume in question, 
must bo held responsible : — 

By what epithet shall we de«d(mate the 

Mosaic hcptainfron ? Scopri rail it a myth, 
or else, more mildly, the specululion of an uu- 
cient tage» Host (mrttltHm* speak of it a 
history or narrative. The author of an able 
and learned ♦ Reply ' to * Essays and Reviews,* 
written in a most reverential spirit, has come 
to the conclusion that it Ls a parable. Others 
aag8<nt that it is a vUion. One gentleman 
considers it as an aooount of plan, as distin- 
(ifnished from /ul/Ument. Wo venture to think 
none of these de;*cription8 satisfactory. The 
Book of Genesis opens with the Inspired 
J^mtffOrealkm. 

On tho hypothesis that we have to do with 
an ordinary prose narrative, chronicle, or 
diary, there immediately omerprs the gieat 
difficulty of tho ' days.' With this it is not 
too mnoh to say that no ingenuity has as yet 
grappled successfully. Tho choice lies be- 
tween the Chalmerian interpolation of the 
geological affe8/>^/or»' tho first day bt-pius, and 
the Cuvierion expansion of the six days into 
geological ages. jPbr these solvtloiis, lespeo* 
tivcly. Dr. BrcKi^VD and Hugh Mii.rj^n 
have done their bej*t. .'I'.it the arguments, 
which comp*'lletl IIlgii Miller to abandon 
tbe older method, bare not been answered. 
ITor is bis own eeheine free flfom the (fravest 
difldcultics. Who can bring himself to believe, 
for example, that, when the sacred Avriter 
speaks of trees laden for human use with 
aeed-enckwing fmlt, he oould have had in his 
iniiid, or coukI hsve so de eo ri bed, the gynmo- 
genous flora of the coal-measures ? 

Certain writers evatle embarrassment by 
declining to elect among the competing *re- 
oonciliations.* It is enough, they suggest, 
that some one of them may he sound , although 
it is inconvenient to lj«>come responsible for 
any one of them ; or they allege that the 
record was not intcndefi to do what it ex- 
pressly undertakes and professes to do ; or, 
Otherwise, tliftt the time is not come for a 



comporifun between Scripture and Gkology, 
since there am points on which geologists are 
not agreed among thcmselTes. This multi- 
form fallacy of evasion is exemplified by 
BccKi^ND, /).r2,.33, Archd. Puatt, &c. 
Dr. CHAiJiKHfl himself, in his private corre- 
spondence, betrays a slmller nesttancy* by 
speaking of ' yet another way of $aving the 
credit of the record.' It. no doubt, e.«capeii 
this great and k<"x1 mf^u that his own * way ' 
brought him into direct coUision with the 
* Shorter Cisited i ism,* which asserts that God's 
work of Grctttion consists in ' Hi-i making all 
things oat of nothing ' in tlie space of six days^ 
—not mJQIons ot TMn befine tbe-jlri^ <kKf 
dawned. 

All Hdsis bnt a manffestadonof aaxie^to 

snatch a cherished dn;/m:ifrom a dreaded foe. 
Were the panic weli-louuded, the Iwlief in- 
debted to such espedienti wonld be only 
screened not saved. «... The wont 
dSiitsenrlce to the cause of lYnth is that oon> 
tributetl by contorted Science and pophistio 
exegesis, — e.g. * Before sin entereil, there could 
be no violent death, if any death at all. But, 
by tbe particular stmoture of the teeth of 
animals, God prepared them for that kind of 
ailment, which they were to subsist OQ after 
the Fall ! '—Adam Clarke on G.i. 

Enough whether of quibbles or of make- 
shifts! When we consider the pervading 
parallelism, — the rhythmic refrain, • theeven- 
int: and tho morning,' — the poriodic fiat, * Let 
there ho light, a water-parting Firmament, 
Land. Plants, — Lights in the Firmament, Life 
in tho Waters, Life on the Land, Man, — tho 
punctual fulfilment, * It was so,' — tho retro- 
spect, ' God saw that it was pood,' — the chief 
wonder is how it ever was possible to exact 
from the oldest and Bablimest pom in tin 
world the attributes of narrative prote. 

982. Then, after stating the ' struc- 
ture of the Mosaic heptaraeron,' whicU 
may, perhaps, be giveu more distiuctly 
thns: — 

First Day, Light, OOmqNMldB tO Jflmrtk 
Z)(qf, Luminaries. 
Ascofwf Aqt, Watof aod Beai on , ooi I'vspuuds 

to Fifth Day, Fish and Fowl. 

Third Day, Land and Vegetation, corre- 
sponds to Sijrth Day, Animals and Man, who 

are to inhabit the land, and feed on the vege- 
.Seri^ itaif R est— 

Dr. HoKTsoN adds, with reftseiMM to his 

own solution : — 

He, who perceives this, has the true key to 
the concord, which he %vill search for else- 
where and otherwise in vain. Bespcct the 
paraUelism, cease to ignore the structure, 
allow for the my>tic significance of the nam* 
ber seven, and all perplexities vanish. . . . 
Thus the 'days' themselves ate transfigured 
from registers of time into definitions of 
strophes or stanzas, — lamps and landmarks 
of a creaUvf sequence, — a mystic drapery, a 
parabolic setting, shadowing, by Uie soared 
oyole of seven, the truths of an ordered pro- 
gress. n foreknown itnality, an OCkknoi j w yto * 
tion, mid a divmt rgnwe. 
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983. Bishop Wilberforcb has also 
lent the sanction of his name to the 
publication of the following passage in 
the BUnB work {Replies to Euayt and 
Reviews, p.oli) from the pen of the 
Eer. K. IMain, M.A,, Kadcliffe Ob- 
serrer in the University of Oxfobd, 
which directly denkt 1Sm 'Kteial fais- 
torical trnth' of this portion of tHe 
jpontateuch:— 

SoTTiA pchool -books sttU tench to tliA Igno- 
rant tluit the earth is 6,000 years old, and that 
all tUinjs'h were creatal in six days. No well- 
educated person of the present day nhares in 
tbeddnslon. We know that we cannot ex- 
pnirl our ideas of God's iinirerse too much, 
both as to »pace and time. With Him a 
thousand years arc but as one day ; and, if 
\n take a thousand years as the unit of oar 
«(mntlnff, ire ehall reqoife still an incalcu- 
lable number of s«ch units, to enumerate the 
aum of Creation-periods. Wliate\ er be the 
niBaning of the six days, ending with the 
aei^enth day's mjstioal and Q-mbolical rest, 
indisputably m eofUMf neeepi them im tikeir 
litprai m amng. They pcrve, apparently, as 
the divisions of the record of Creation, lest 
the mind may bo toovnch burdened and per- 
plexed by all these wonderful acts : bat they 
a* plainly do not denote the order efmeemion 
of all the individual creations. Something ia 
symbolised, and the author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews uses the symbol ; and this, the only 
mystical fact in the whole narrative (?), we 
may surely, in all reverence, leave unex- 
plained, without detracting at all from the 
credit or the Teracity of this wonderful 
ssooid* 

CHAPTER VUL 

OBN.I.1— ILS. 

984. GKil— 

In fbe beginning Elohiic oveated the 
HMifm aaA Barfeb.' 

The plain meaning of this verse, — as 
it would be understood by any simple- 
minded reader, who had not yet per- 
ceived the difficulties of ihe case^ and 
been taught to 'reconcile* them, — is 
tmdotibtedly this, that, * in the begin- 
ning,' at the commencemeut of the 
present state of Liimgs, as tJie first act 
of that continuotts ox days' work, of 
which man was to be the last, ' God 
created the Heaven and the Earth,' i.e. 
the Universe, the Hebrews having no 
single word by which to express this 
idea. The same Hebrew word is used 
for 'create' in v.l as is used in v.2l, 

* Godcreatcd great whales,' nnd in y.27, 

* So Godcreated man in his owu image/ 



And, in £ja.ll, it is expressly said 
that — 

' ]/) fix dayt Jehovah made the Heaven and Ae 
Earth, thft Sea, and all that in t)iem 

985. Here, however, in i£.ix.il, the 
word used is *inBde.' And Aicbd. 
Pratt {Scripture and Science not at 
Variance, p.'i^) attempts to argue that 
G.i.l, where 'create' {hara) is used, 
relates to an ori^nal caliiog out uf 
nothing the matenal, out of wbich the 
things now existing were afterwards 
'made:* so that immense ap^s and 
numerous revolutions of the Universe 
may have taken place, lu striet agree- 
ment with the statements of this 
chapter, before the formation of the 
world as it woy^' i'--, arid the constitution 
of the present order of things, — i.f, 
between v.l and f.3. 

986. Accordingly, he says that the 
word in Kzx.ll is nofcusedin the sense 
of ' create,' but — 

in the sense of did, appointed, eonttitutedf ed 
for a particular purpote or uee ; and memr 

once, in tlie hundred and fifty places, WheW 
it occurs in the Book of Genesis, is it wed In 
thAflenaeof 



So again he writes, : — 

In Genesis we read, ' In the beginning God 
ereeUed the Heaven and the Earth.' In the 
followlnfr vcnee tbe woik of fhe six da^it 
described, in which God prepared the Eaxth, 
and the sea, and the clouds, and the atmos- 
phere (or bflaYen),for man's in>esTsaoe mNn 
earth. 

It is this six days* w«nk wMeii Is sIliidBd te 

in the Fourth Commandment, and net Hm 

ori^nol Creation of matter Tlie 

word hcuah, made, wMctb occurs 154 times in 
Genesis, is not once rendered (!) 'created.' 
. . . This word oocun aboat 2,700 times 
in the O.T., and, I bSUeve^ Is not onoe trtmo- 
laied (!) 'created.* 

987. But what matters it whether, 
or not, our ' translators ' have * rendered' 
this word by * created,' when it plainly 
means 'created' in numberless pas- 
sages ? E.g. : — 

' And £iX)H]Kf»ad« the animal of the earth 
after its 1cfnd,'i.9S; 

• Lr t n mcdce man in our Image,* i.2R ; 

'The serpent was more mbtle than any 
animal of the fidd, -wUdi JXBOrAH-BLOHIM 
had made,' iii.l ; 

' It repented JmoTAH that Be had mats 
man upon the eartb,* yiS, 

Compare, also, — 

<In the image of Elohim craoCed He bim,* 

i.27; 

' In the imafs ef Blobxu maiit He 

ix.C— 
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"wlwre the two words are manifestly 
used as synonymous. 

988. It appears, then,— especially 
from EjqcU, — that there is abeolutelr 

no room for the supposition, to which 
Cha-lmers gare popularity, that G.i.l 
refers to a great primeval act, which 
may have been separated by vast geo- 
logical ages ftom the ereatiYe acts de- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter, and 
tr.2, a.sArchd. Pratt writes, p. 31, to — 

ft state of empiinees and waste, into which 
f}ie earth long affear ftU, flfe God prepared it 
rt T!ie reaidenoe d the most penoct of bU 

creatures, — 

a view this which, however adapted to 
llie state of geological science at the 
time when it was proposed, has, with 

the advance of that science, turned 
into a M)roken reed,' piercing, like so 
many previous attempts to i*econcile 
Seriptme Poetiy with Nataral Science, 
tile ' hands that leant upon it.* 

989. For v.2 is mdentlv in continna- 

tion with v.l, and describes the state 

of the ' Earth ' named in i .l, wlieu first 

mated. And lefeienee is made to 

thia ereation of the Surth and the 

Heaven, at tlie sanie time when all 

other things were created, in ii.4 — 

• These are the prenerations of the Heaven and 
of tlie Earth iu tlioir cmition. in the day 
of JKH0VAH*£i^mx's making iiUirth and 
Heaven.* 

Thus we are |tlainly tanglit in the 
Book of Genesis, acoordin^ to the 

simple, strdipjhtforwardmeamnpjof the 
wurds, that Klohim created tlie Heaven 
and the Earth ' iu the beginning * of 
these six rfay*,— that is, taking into 
account tho chronological data of the 
Bible, about six thousand years ago. 

But Geology teaches that the earth 
bus been in existence for hundreds of 
thoQsaada — perhaps milHons— of yearn. 

990. Again, we are told in this 
chapter of Genesi'? that the different 
races of li^nng creatures, plants, &:e., 
were created in six days. And these 
cannot he exphUned to denote tix geo- 
logical ages, as some have suggested ; 
they are, in the meaning of tlie writer, 
six common days of twenty-four hours. 
This appears both from the state- 
ments in 'the chapter itself, noticed 
below, and from E.xx.ll, where we are 
told that God worked for six days, and 



rested *on the seventh day,* which, 
therefore, He bauctified as the Sabbath. 
Consequently, since in the mind of the 
writer of thui passage the seventh day 
was a common day, so abo mnst the 
other six days h:iv<" b»'<>n enmmon day?. 
And 80 says Archd. i'RATT, iScri^^ture 
and Science, &c., pAi> : — 

There ia one dMS of intcrpreterg with 
wbook I cannot sgme,— I mean thon who 
take fhe rix days to be rix periods of indefl* 

nite length Is it not n Tiar^li and 

foroed interpretation, to tiuppose that, iu K.XX, 
tlie ' six days' in r.9 do not mean the same 
as the ' six days ' in r.ll, but that in this last 
place they mean * six periods ' ? In reading 
through i-.ll, it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve that the * aoventh day ' is a long period, 
and the * SaWxtii Day ' an ordinary day, that 
is, that the same word ' day ' should be xi§o(1 
in two totally different senses in Uio saiiie 
short sentence, and Without any explanation. 

991. In fact, we may ask, can the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth daj^s have been 
supposed by the writer to be * indefinite 
periods,' when the two great lights had 
been already set in the firmament, to 
give light upon the earth, and to rule over 
the day ana over the ni-jht, and to divide 
the light from the darkness "i If, in fact, 
we were to take for the first three days 
the word ' day ' to mean an indefinite 
creation-period, yet then the same word 
would be nsed in two passages directly 
following each other, — even in two con- 
secutive verses^ f.13,14, — in two totally 
diifioent eenses^ wiUiont the leaat inti- 
madon heing given that &om the fourth 
day onwards it must be understood in a 
different sense from before, that is, in 
the sense of an ordinary day (!). Well 
may Mr. BimGOK say, /itspeni^, &&, 
j>.38:— 

Pnch an interpretation Bccm? to stnltify the 
whole narrative. A xotek is described. Ihiyt 
are t^pokcn of, each made up of an evening 
and ft fnonH'i^. God'a conmtto n from the 
wotfc of careation on the tsventh tey Is em> 
phatically adduced as the renw-n r f the Fourth 
Commandment, — the mysterious: ])n?cedent for 
our obHiTanieeof one day of rest at the end 
of every six days of toil, — * for in six days (it 
is declared) the Lord made Heaven and 
Earth.' You may not pi i y tricks with Ian* 
gunge plain as this, and ebugate a week until 
it shall more than emttace tbe span of ell 
recorded timp. 

992. We eonclude, then, tliat fhe 
lirht chapter uf Genesis, understood in 
its plain grammatical aense, does mean 
to s:iy that, in six oidinaiy days^ Al* 
mighty God — 
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*lCad6 the Hmvmi tbe Kartfh, the Sett) 
mkI all tiMfc tn flieBi la.* 

But Geology shove thait the EMih 

-was not brought into its present form 
in six days, but bj continual changes 
through a long succession of ages, 
during which enormous periods innu- 
merable varieties of animal and yege- 
taUe life have abounded upon it, from 
a tinip boyond all poiwer of calculation. 

993. Further, the nccon Tit in Genesis 
represents the order of Creation to 
have been^ — first, FlatUSf v. 12, next, 

and Fml^ then CiUUe and 
SepHles, t'.2d, and, lastly, Man, v.27. 

But Geological observation shows 
that, in different nges, plants and ani- 
mals of aU kinds appeared together at 
tbe same time upon the earth, so that 
they were not successively created, a.s 
the Bible say?, — first, all the Plants, 
then all tlie Fish, &c 

994. G.i.2. 

'And the Earth was desolation and empti- 
mn, and dattaiMi was vjfoa tt» faoecf tbe 

TTore the Scripture represent.s the 
eui'Lii as ' without form and void,' deso- 
latiott and emptinew^ in a state of ntter 
chaos and eonftarion, — rudis ind^gea^ 

iaque moles, — and wrnpt in flnrkn*";';, — 

immediately before the races of plants 

and uniiu{Js, now existing on its &ur- 

&ce, were created. 

But Geology proves that no sndi a 

state of things immediately preceded 

the epoch fixed in the Bible for the 

Creation of Man, — that, in point of 

fact, the ftce of the Esith has existed 

genwally just as now, with the same 

kinds of animal and Terretable life as 

now, long before the six thousand years 

impUed in the Bible stor)', and that no 

snoden eonmlsbn todc place at that 

time, by which they might have been 

all destroyed, so as to giro ccca.'-iiunfor 

a new Creation. As Hugh Miller 

obaervcs, T .-^t. of the Hocks, ^.12,1 : — 

Tw many mgm en man was xalbeni toto 
being, not a few of his humblo contemporaries 
of the tieidis and woods enjoyed life in their 
present haunts, and for thonmite of years, 
anterior even to Ouir appeazBaoe, many of 
tjw eodsting mollnriB Uvea in oar aeas. 

995. G.i.5. 

*And it wasevviiittgsndltwaB nondnff— 

one day.' 



1-II.S. 

The appeaxaner of the 'light' was, 
perhaps considered as the first morn- 
ing, and the antecedent ' darknes^ as 
the first evenbnff. This, at least, is the 
ox] ilaii itinn commonly given. But the 
natural order of the account of the first 
day would be to mention the inomi^gy 
i,e, tbe appeanyiee of the light ont of 
darkness, before the tvenino. The 
plTcromrna here observed, however, 
taken in connection with other ancient 
religious traditions, may, perhaps, throw 
light on tiie oijgin of the aooount itself. 

996. The Hebrews, Greeks, Persians, 
Gauls, Gemiv.TiF, &c. began the day in 
civil matters with the evening , hence 
the expression for a fuU aay, viz. : 

* evening-morning,' Dan.yiit.14; eomp^ 
se'nnight (seven-night), fortnight (fo!i> 
teen-ni^TTit). The Hindoos and later 
Babylonians reckoned from sunrise, the 
Umbrians from noon, the Koman priests 

997. eX7. 

* And Elohim nuide the expanae, and divided 
tha waters which were banaatli the exp«Q» 
from the waters whldli were above the ex- 
panse.' 

The Hebrews regju-ded the sky as a 
spread-out surface, or expanse, from 
▼hieh the upper ifaten wera supposed 
to be dropped in rain upon the earth, 

[ and by whicli they were altogether 
separated from the lower streams and 
seas upon the earth's surfuce. 

Aooovdinif to the nythioal TeprernitaUon, 

this heavenly variU j roviiod with a door, 
G.xxviii.l7 ; it n^ts upon pillars and founda- 
tions. Job xxvi.ll» SS3czU.6 ; and its glisten- 
ing bine makes it appear as aorystal sapphire- 
like mass, E.xxiv.10, Dan.xu.S, or Hke a 
' molten looking-glass,* Jo^» \ \x vn.l Above 
this vault rolls the heavenly ocean, llM 

* \vat('r>^ nbove the heavens,' pB.cxlviiL4, 
wherein Johovah has set His throne. Ps.xxix. 
3,10. Through the * doors,' P8.1xxviii.'J3, and 
'window?,' Cf.vii.ll, 'iK-vii.'-MJ). in the Fir- 
mament, this ocean pours down upon the 
earth as rain. 

Yet trr ounhf vot to confound these mvthienl 
reptrsi/iUilioas, ifJtich tater poets glad!]/ rt- 
taineds trith tJte science proper of Ute Hebrr\cs ; 
for already wo read in Jo bxr^ T, ' Ho stxetch- 
eth out lihe ETettvuu over cmptlimBy Be 
eth the Earth npon nothing' ; and in G.ii.6, 
Job xxjcvi.27, wo find a more correct view of 
the origin of rain. . . The idea of a heavenly 
ocean above the Firmamait is foond also in 
the Indian Mythology, Scaiutnda, BOVP. p.301 , 
' ^V:Ltcr is above the Heaven, wUoil tlM 
Heaven !qi«tains.* Tucn.r7»'H.;).21. 

998. DEUTzacii admits a 'defect' in 
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Hie statement made ia the tej^t belbre 
US, iU08 : — 

According to this view of the namMvef fhe 
TiMiWir of watoe Amting in tlia sir, and 
cominir ^town m nin, beloog not to the 

earthly, but to the heavenly, waters. It must 
be allowed that the O.T. view is herein 
chargeable with a defect, since no physical 
oonniBctioa exiata between the waters w hich 
descend fa ndn, and ttn bearenly- waters, to 
which the N.T. also refers : comp. * sea as of 
glass," Rev,iv,6,.xv.2, 'river of water of life,' 
xxii.l. This view, however, is not without 
deep truth. The zain is, as it were, a dole of 
the heavenly waters let down, and a heaven- 
■warl-pointinp type of it. . . Ik'sides which, 
it is worthy of consideration that the exactcst 
aitronoinical enquiry teMdm ns that there 
are white spots upon the iwles of Mars, (!) 
which exhibit just the same api)earance:i as 
our siio\v-anil-ico-c<;vereil jKilar regioJis, — 
that the matter, of which Jupiter is com- 
posed, is not more dense, and on thesmfsoe is 
even less dense, than our water, — that the 
matter of Saturn is not half as dense as water, 
a little less dense, therefore, than fir-wood. 
Such teacbinsB of tiie latest astronomy 
are of oae to £uBittulsetnwltiit3ie thought, 
that the upper waters denote a really supra- 
fimtamcntal fluid or something like water, 
whatever it may be,— perhaps the substance 
out of whioh, on the fourth day, the Stars 
were actually formed, as the dry-land out of 
IJ»a»" 



999« Sneh are the rewuroM to which 

men of preat ability are driven, in 
defence of the traditionary view. Thoy 
sacrifice the majt&tic poetry of the 
andeDt nviatmi, its sablime embodi 
meBt of the impressions made on our 
senses by the objects of created nature, 
ill I lor to extort from it a pretended 
lievtiation of what we huvo already 
leant \sj Bcaenttfio mo a n b. Gan we 
any longer doubt that the Scripture 
witerhad nfilher the * sea' and * river' 



of the Eevelations, nor 
matter, in his view, but 



the stellar 
simply ex- 



^resBes the jtKj mtaral coneepti(m of 
his time^ that mere were stores of rain 
in the upper regions of the eky, from 
which water was let down, whenever 
the 'windows of heaven' were opened? 

1000. Dr. Thomas Bubnbt writes as 
ibllows, Jrek. PhU. p.809 :— 

The matter stands tl.ii^. The vulgar do 
not understand the natural productioa ot rain 
diroai^ condensed yapours, bat beilere that 
rain is sent throuph Divine influence from 
heaTen, or immediately by God. That Moses 
xal^t fkll'tn with this opinion, he placc<l a 
common iteeptacle of the waters above tla 
skies, that God, at His pleasure, by opening 
or closin.L' the barriers, mi>,'ht send or hold 
hack the rain. This appears to mc to have 
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been the mind and moaning of the sacred 
\NTiter, as regards the eui)erceli»tial waters. 
And in this way we oonsnit best tat the 
dignM^r eC Mbaea, if, as often as there is a 
departure from scientific truth, we suppose 
this to be done, by accommodating hla ac- 
count of the Creation of the world to tbe 
powers and hataita o£ thouglit of the people. 

So, whan mention is made of the primarr 
Light, on the first day of the Creation, that 
phenomenon is equally inexplicable on pliysi- 
cal ground.^. But, in order that God might 
not seem to be working in the dark for three 
day?, it seemed expedient to Closes, to produce 
the light at tlie very beginning of the work. 
But what kind of light? Light without 
origin, without source. light, bowevw, if ws 
philosophise, proceeds from a centre of some 
kind. . . . B^idcin, according to the letter of 
Scripture, God seems to have intermittci His 
work in the night-timeu as men are wont to 
do. Yet I see not how nie other hemisphere, 
celesftial or terrestrinl, could have been made, 
if there waa any intermission of labour, i£ 
God did not act except where there was U^tub, 
Bat the vulgar cares not for these niceties, nor 
dreams of antipodes or another hemisphere, 
but conceives of the imi verse as a tent, of 
which heaven is the upper part, and the plane 
BortMe of the eaKtii> the haae. 

1001. aj.9» 

*And Ei/)mM paid, Let the waters under 
the Heaven be gathered to one place, and let 
the dry-land ttppmtJ 

Kausch observes, Gen,p,69 : — 

Tlie formation of the continents, as described 
in our text, af?rees but very remotely with that 
made prol uibh; by geological researches. For, 
whilist the latter teach us that the same part 
of the glohe was many ttmesaltematdj water 
and dry-land, and that volcanic eruption? 
were one of the chief agencies of these changes, 
our text declares that, at the beginning of 
time, the Will of Go d made^ onoa for aU, tbe 
pennanent dtrirfon between seas and contt* 
nenta ; there was no upheaving of the land, 
but only a concentration of the floods to cer- 
tain pairts. This does not explain the forma- 
tion of the strata, nor of the fossil remains of 
vegetables and animals— which, according to 
tlie Bible, did not yet exist— in the interior of 
the earth, nor any of the wonders, which 
make Geology one of the most interesting and 
absorbing sciences. Bat we have ^v•illingly 
renounced the attempt to discover tliat har- 
mony. 

1002. Gild. 

* And Elohim made two great lights, the 
greater light for the rale of the day, and the 
les^r light for the ndoof the night.' 

It is a mere evasion of the plain 

meaning of these words, to say tliat 

Elohim made the Sun and Moon to 

appear flrat only on the fburth day, 

thongli they lliul been long liefore 

created, — ajyprar. that is, to the Earth, 

when, however, according to the i^torv, 

there were as yet no living creatures on 
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its face to see them. The writer ma- 
nifestly intends to tewSk that Elohim 
actually made the Sun and "Moon, at 
this time. And, in fact, he uses here 
the very same Hebrew word as he had 
used before in v.7, * iiiokim made the 
firmament,' and as he uaes again in 
ir.25, * Elohim made the animal of the 
earth aft or its kind.' 

1003. Thus WiLLKT -^itps in I6O0, 
before att^-mpts were made to force the 
Scripture into agreement w itli Lht; re- 
anlto of Scienoe, JSTev. in Gm.p.lO: — 

These lights were neither inndc the first 
day, and but placed now in this firmament, as 
the Hebrewes think,— neft1i«r was fbe Bmme 

made the fir** day, the M^oone the next, the 
Starres the third,' as Eugubinus,— but they 
wero all made npon the fourth day. . . . 
That tho<c two great lights are the Smme 
mid Moonc, there is no question ; and that the 
Sunnc is the ^atestof all the celestial bodies, 
it is also questionlesse. Akaxiookas did hold 
iSm Sonne much greater than Fdoponnesus,a 
country in Grecia — Anaxhhandek, to bo as 
big as the Earth ; but, tincc, tlie Mathema- 
ticians have found that the Sunnc exceedeth 
the Earth in bignes 166 times,* and none of 
fhe other Stanrn, whkth lihqr caU of the first 
magnitude, whereof there are 115, to cxceode 
the Earth above 18 times. The Moonc,— 
though some among the heathen have judgtxl 
it bigger than tiie Earth, aa the Stoikes, and 
equflll to the Sanne, as PAniiCMXDn, and eome 
among the Christians have thought it in big- 
nes next to the Simne, becauise it is here 
named to be a gnabUght, as BAiOL upon this 
place, and AraTT.firnxE,— yet, sinoe, hJ mor? 
diligent search, it is found tobe lesse l&an the 
Earth o9 times, and to be the 1 a^t of all the 
Stures, except Merciuy. Mosca, therefore, 
here speaketh according to the opinion and 
capacitie of the vt^l^ar sort, to whose sight 
the Moonc seciJui:i crreatef»t, next to the 
Bunno, because it ar->t of all the starrcs 
to the Earth, and for that it is greatest 
operation, and hadi the govemmmit 
jiight. The reason of the g:rm^.im 
light-^ is their farre distance irom 
F.Mi'KDocLES saith, the Moone is twic o t ar 
from the Snnne as it is from the Earth : but 
the Mathematicians wj it la 18 times so far 
from the Sunne. 

1004. But Geology teaches that, for 



• Ttktog the Sun's diameter as 880,000 

niHw. and the Earth's s ofw, it will follow 
that bulk of Sun : bulk ul Earth :: 110' : 1:: 
1,331,0'JO : 1. We can form some conception 
of this enormous bulk, lity suppoaing the Sun 
placed 80 that its oen<xe iftiall be coincident 
with thn Tnrth's centre : then (nnrv its raditia 
is 440,0ou jiiiles) its huge body woiild stretch 
out in all directions nearly as far beyond the 
Moon, as the Moon itself is distant ^m the 
Baxth (340,000 mUes). We oan thus gain 
some idea of the enormous mapnitndeof the 
*gpi H** <w Light,' the lord p£ the Solar System. 
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countless ages before Uan lired npoa 
^e Earth, Uie San, beyond aU doubt, 
was the centre and source of light and 
heat to the Earth, and to its living 
creatures of all kinds, whose eyes were 
formed, just exactly as they axe now, 
to xeoeiTe iti rays, — as well as to the 
miecessive generatifms of plants, which 
grew in those primeval forests, to which 
are due the carboniferous formations. 

1006. Dr. M'Caul, howerer, writes. 
Aids to FaUh,p,2lS 

Moeeerqsresentg the Earth as existing for a 
long period before the Snn became its source 
of light and heat. Duiuik that period there 
could have been no climatic difference, as this 
depends upon the position of the Earth with 
regard to the 8an. Now, this exactly agrees 
with thr rnnrh:nnn? of Grology, which asserts 
that, before the liuman period, there was no 
dUIercnce of climate, that Uie Earth teas not 
dtpendaU on file 61m /or iU temperature (!) ; 
that there was apparentlj one nnttonn hi|^ 
temperature over the whole Earth, and, con- 
sequently, that the Flora and Fauna of warm 
climates are found, in the prehuman period, 
in latitudes where they woidd not now eodst. 
Here, then, is an instanceof tbees^traordinoij 
scientific accuracy of the Moaaio account. 

1006. On the contrary, pciontific geo- 
logists maintain that, though there was, 
probably, a time when the temperature 
of theeaitii was mote nnifoxm than it 
is now, yet that this was not the cam 
for long ages before the human period 
began ; and, further, that, at all times, 
the earth, with its vegetable products 
and living ereatmea of all kuida, has 
been to au appearance dependent upon 
the Sun for light and heat, just exactly 
as now. And ^ii' Chart,t??; Lykll has 
shown how, withoui anj violent con- 
vulsion or sodden catastrophe,— by the 
steady silent opeiation of natural 
forces now in action, modifying gra- 
dually the extent of land and water, 
and slowly elevating, or depressing, 
the fbimer daring a long lapse of 
years, — a tolerably uniform temperatnxe 
might be diffused over the whole or 
large jwrtions of the glob*^, whether 
the warmth of tiie thermal or the cold 
of the glacial period* 

1007. 0.1.16. 

* And the stars.' 

It is plain that the writer of this 
chapter had very little notion of the 
real magnitude of the heavenly bodice, 
and so he assigns one day only for tho 



m 
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of these 
the o;i,rth. 
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formntion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
■while threo or four are spent upon the 
Earth alone. He looked upon tlie Snn 
ma being, — what it appears to our 
senses to ho, and what, before Ww time 
of Copernicus, it was almost univer- 
sally supposed to be, — a mere append- 
age to tho Earth, which he regnraed as 
the scene of all God's wondeifttl ope- 
rations, tlie centre of the nniycrso, for 
whoBe servict^' only arid cou\"enience the 
* host of litavtu was created, — 

•The Sun for the rule of the day, and the 
Moon for the rule of the night.' 

1003. And the Stars, th(^ points of 
light, he regarded, no donl t, :ts a snmll 
addition to the L'reater luminariett, with- 
out having the least idea that each one 
of their glorious host,— which Astro- 
nomy now shows to be infinitely more 
numcrons than he eouM supposed, 
— irns itself u mighty Sun, though 
placed at an inuueuse distance from us,* 
in comparison with whoae bnik that of 
our earth would shrink into nothing. 
Indeed, liow little the Jews had really 
observed the Stars, appears from the 
circumstance that there ia no allusion 
in the Old Tcetamenttothediatinetion 
between ^aed and wanderinff stars, 
which MiXTOX supposes Adam to have 
remarked before he had been upon the 
Earth forty-eight hours,— 



* It Ib dllBoalt to realise to ouxBdves the 

CTTormons nzQ nnd di.-tiuice from r.s of the 
Fixwl Stai's, and the awful wjlitiule in which 
each Ptpanitc Star, and its little trooji of 
Planets, exists by itself, in the midst of ibo 
mighty unlTene. Perhaps the following 
calciilation may assist the renilcr'f^ mind to 
grasp more distinctly the reality of these 
facts, and appredato more ftdly tiie giwdeur 
of the heavenly hoat :— 

One travdUtig at nUlway-speed, day and 
night, miles an hour, or ion miles in a 
hours, would reach the Aloon hi 300 dap.^ : 
and at tlie Stone rate, he would reach the 'S» i 
in 330 fears. But, if he could reach the Sun 
in one single day, it wonM take 650 yean of 
such travL'Uinp lo roach the neare-t Fi.veti 
Star. And then, it must W. rememlH red, tor 
til ttist enormous intcn al. on every side of 
our Sun and its little family, there is, as far 
as we know, an atrful void, as far 113 regsirds 
any possibility of tiic c.\i>tfn( o of animal life: 
And the same tremendous vacancy, as far as 
the possibility of animal existenoe is con- 
cerned, most probably extends between one 
Star and another, and ou all sides around 
each separate- Star,— nay, oronnd SCpa* 
tate mote of neboloKy star-doat. 



.1-11.3. S21 

And ye five other waiidonng Star.', that move 
In mystic danoep not without song. 

Faradim Lottt •.77-S. 

1009. G.i.21. 

* And every Cowl of wing after its kind** 

It is plain that under the terms 
' fowl,' in this verse, and * creeping* 
thing,* f.2o, the writer must be sup- 
posed to includp, not only birds ni^d 
reptiles, but all tiying and creeping 
things whateoerer, worms, insects, &c., 
and eren animalcales. Otherwise, no 
provision is made for the existence of 
these things. And so we read, 
20,- • 

* All foKls that creep, (joing upon all four, shall 

be an abomination to you ' ; 

and then the 'locust,' in four different 
sta^Ti^'i of its growth, is excepted. So 
among unclean *■ creeping* things ' are 
nnmbered the * mouse, tortoise, lizard, 
snail, mole^ &e.' L.xi.29,30. 

1010. It is probable that the author 
supposed only one pair of each kind of 
animal created originally, as he sup- 
poses only one pair of human beings, 
and makes Koah also take only one 
pair of each kind of creature into t he 
Ark, for the continuation of the species 
after thf Deluge. Dei.itzsch, however, 
maintaining as far as he can the tra- 
ditionary view, writes as follows, 
116:^ 

That these animals, created on the sixth 
day, sprang from one common contre of crea- 
tion, the record says not, and just as little, 
that cvcrj- kind has iK-frun from a single pair, 
and spread out from thence, as it in- 

creiu-Hxl, over its present re;?ion. The older 
natural philosophers, as Llkm^us, and al^o 
later ones, bring forwaitl, not uninfliienced to 
sonio oxtf'nt by the Scriptnro rword, this 
viuw. which i> not in auy .stnse favoured by 
it. What the Biblical record says of man, 
must not bo transferred to the animal world. 
That all Itlnds of nnlmalB, of oU zones and 
climates, lia^ e made their way ncroi>i over all 
hindranceii to their preeuiit habitats, and that, 
for instAMce,DiiIy two ants and boei, buflUoce 
and antelopes, were ereated,~the«e ore fan- 
cies wMch anyone may produce if he likes, 
but must not < onsi.li-r as articles of faith, 
under which the Holy Scripture takes him 
captive. There is aU the differeiiee in the 
world between the unity of the hnman rare, 
which Scrijituru does not call a 'kin-i,' and 
the luiity (if a so-calh'd ' kind ' or ' siM,H-ie-i ' of 
animal. The unity of these latter exi«t«, i£ 
It hei^ at onoe with many specimeiis. If, 
then, Natnml Science must assume that ani- 
mals, now apread over a vide extent c f cona- 
try and separated by va^t regions, mu-t have 
proceeded at once from devexal ceutreii o£ 
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Creation, tliis agrees with the Scriptoral view. 
And if aJso it is estnblislRtl, that the animals 
arc not uniformly spreaitl over the whole sur- 
fiwe of the region which they occu)»y, — that 
they are most numerous in the miii-region, 
tmt at the bovden «re fewer in number, and 
at last disappear altogether, and make room 
for others,— SI) uls^i (ioef> the single glance 
■which we have taken, into tlie wcirk-place 
•nd operations of that divine fiat, which 
paaed upon tiie llfth and ilzfh days, aasnre 
xm of the Kaine. 

Am. The dilflciUty, which Delitzscti here 
avoids, comes upon us again in the account 
of the Deluge, where the Elohist says that 
one pair omy of each kind of anfmal wae 
Haver! , nnd. though the Jehovist except ; -yvcn 
pairs of dean animals, yet both agree that 
only one pair of each kind of unclean crea- 
tures was preserved in the Ark ; and all these 
are gupposed to have spread out after the 
FIoikI from one centre to their present locu'.i- 
ties. Of course, refuge may be taken in the 
notion of a partial Deluge, which question 
will be discussed in the proper plare. But, 
"wemay ask at once, what rc;vson could there 
have been for taking a pair of ants or bees 
into the Ark, — because these creaturcii lived in 
tbe partial centre aronnd Ararat, supposed to 
be flooded, — if they existc<l freely in other 
countries, beyond tliie boundaries oi the inun- 
dation? 

1011. 0.122. 

' And Elohim blessed them, saying, !Rc 
fruitful, and multiply, and till the waters in 
mm seaa, and lafefoiwi mnlt^ily in the earth.' 

1)elitzsch ishereharassed by another 

difficulty, and endeavours to struggle 

out of it as follows, ^.117 : — 

Had the animals, ^chich are found htirifdin 
ffie mountains, auy share in this blessinrf t 
CuATEAUBBiANS aiid Other modem writers 
tay, ' No : tbey cannot have bem Intended to 

pnipagate.' But it is imt pottible to nconcHfl 
until the iicripture record the notiono/a crtaiion 
<y animaU preceding the Ji/th day. . . . Also, 
neither in the Scripture text, nor in the old- 
world disooveriee, lies there any necessity to 
suppose a whole serie.^ of oMcr creations of 
animals antecedently to the tilth day, with 
which the creation of animals begins. ... If 
the Creation-days, as we are persuaded, not 
merely for scientific reasons, — [=we have 
managed to force the Scriiiturc int-it some ap- 
pearance of agreement with the certain results 
of Sdenoe,] — are Craition-perlods of Divine 
proportions, then is there more room allowed, 
for the process of formation of the Kartii's 
surface, from before the third day until the 
Creation of Man ; and notliing prevents our 
aasnndng that tms proces s of fomnation was 
attended with catastrophes, trhirh hurst t/iroiii/h 
Vie creation of animals in the jifth and sixth 
days, and ncallowed vp xthole generations of 
Iftein,— [except the simple fact that, aa it 
advamoes, geological scsenee obstinatdy re- 
vises to admit the possibility uf any SOCh 
eatastrophcs having occurretl.J 

We shall find Delxtzsch stating his 
T2«ini on this point more fiilly below. 



1012. G.i.26. • 

' And Elohim said, Let us make man in our 

image, after our likeness.' 

As Delitzscii observes, ^9.120: — 

The Creation of Man, which the writer lias 
now next to relate, has such an attraction for 
him, that he hastens over the blessings of the 
land-animals, without partloDlazlj maation- 

ing it, [wherenn he has mentioned the Massing 

on the tishes and birds, r.22.] 

1013. With respect to the plural 
foims here used, it is well-known that 
in former days great stress was laid on 
these, as proofs of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, contained in the very first chap- 
ter of Genesis. Thus Paschasius, de 
Spir. Sonet, i.5, says: — 

Perceive how thrio- the name of God is 
pronounced in the creation of man. For thus 
we have in Genesis, * And God said. Let us 

make man,' and again, 'GOD create<l man,' 
and a third time, * God blessed them.' God 
said, God made, God blessed : on account of 
the Three Penons is the One Divinil^ thrice 
repeated. In wbiob passage nndentand evi- 
dently the mystery of the Trinity. . . There- 
fore, in the fact that He says, ' Let ut make 
man after our image,' the nnmher of Bsraons 
is unfolded. 

AndHiLARY "svTites, GcncsisllO-2 : — 

' Let us make man,' Thou sayst. Tell me. 
Thou Best, 

With whom Thou now artq;)eaking? It is 

plain : 

EVu then, on the high Throne, the Bon tttm 

by Thee, 
And views the pleasant lands. 

1014. Delttzsch, howeyer, rgects 

justly this interpretation, and explains 

the words as implying: that the DiA-ine 

Ueing communicated His purpose to the 

angel-hosts snrronnding him, p.l21i — 

Philo, who explains the passage thus, * The 
Father of all disoonrses to his own Powers,' 
i.r>rt(i, ondentands by 'Powers* the an|^ 

and takes the words, therefore, as * communi- 
cating,' for which view we decide. . . . , 
When also in the Babylonian myth the 'othsr 
gods ' take part in the prodnctlon of men, — 
when in the Persian the Amsohaapands (oeles- 
tiul beinps) a]ii)ear as deniinrgic Powers, and 
Ormuzd is a.ssociate<l ^vith the divine spirits, 
—when OvTD. Met.i.SS, says that Man is 
formed 'after tlie image of the gods who 
govern nil things,*— these are all echoea of 
this ' Let us make,' which throw n Oertrin 
light on its true meaning. 

1015. The above explanation, con- 
firmed, as it seems to he, by the occur- 
rence of similar expressions in the other 

oriental creation-stories, mat/he the true 
one. But the view of Kalisch, Gen. 
^.80, seems best, ifiz. that we have here 
only — 
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thp r^"'^! ii'Jiially, thnnph rot neces«irily, 
employed in deliberations and self-exhorta- 
tions : comp. xi.7, * Go to, let us go down, niid 
themooofonnd tbeir langoage.' with iL18, " J 
^rUl mak» bim an help meet for Um ' : [see, 
liowever, iii."J2, ' T\w man has become as one 
of u*y to know goo<l and evil"; but here also 
fhe e gpwi on may be merely one in popular 
use ; at any rate, them cannot htn be anj x»- 
teteace to the Trinity.] 

We have ieen (n.826) that the 

plural form, * Elohim,' has no connec- 
tion wha'cvcr witli tlio doctrine of the 
Trinity, bfinp ustd of Datron, 1 S.v.7, 
AstarU', lK,xi.6,13aalzehub, 2K.i.2,3,6, 
as well as of theXroeOod. 

1016. a.i27. 

* In the imafre of Elohim rroatofl He him.' 

This idea otxurs alao in other ancient 
"writers generally. Aooording to LrciAX, 
I'ro Imrtq. 28. Man was named by the best 
philosopliers, 'the image of God'; he was 
foriiU'^l. ai ronliiif,' to Heiimes, in Lact. Inxt. 
X>tr.ii.lO, 'after the image of God,' and ac- 
cording to Otxd. JMLi.88, ' after the image of 
the frods who govern all things.' Cicero, /)# 
Sat. /JeorA.^'2, speaks of men a"? 'like the 
pods,' and refers, />• /.-y.i.O, as al^i drusJu- 
TEXAL,XT.141-7, to their erect form, bat aLao 
to their tplrltiial Bfltme. Aiutto, PR<mom.5, 
names men ' the offspring of Zeus,' which St. 
Paul, Acts xvii.28, enlar^e^, to ' the offspring 
of God * ; and the Pyth i Lror< ana taaght ' a re- 
lationship of men with the gods,' Bioo. 
LAERT.Tiii.27, and imagined 13ierewitih that 
the st)ul was an effluence of the Deitj-, wliile 
others maintained a\?o that *in form it re- 
•embled tbeI>eity,'FuiLO0lB.«<E..^jM2I.Tiii.7. 
Also PHOf'\'T,. Ciirm.lOl, names the wpint, 
* the image of God.'— K>'obel, Gen.p.\9* 

1017. ai.30. 

•To every animal of the earth, and to ovcry 
fowl of the air, and to over3'thing that cn t p- 
eth npon tbe earth, wherein there Ls life, I 
have piven every green herb for meat.' 

The question would arise upon tlii.s, 

(were wc obliged to regard this chapter 

as historically true,) how were the beasts 

and birds of to bo supported — 

since their teeth and stomachs, and 

their whole bodily conformation, were 

not adapted fur eating herbs ? But, in 

fact, Geology teaches that lavenoas 

eraatmes preyed upon their fellow- 

creatnres, and lived upon Jh s//, in all 

ages of the world's past history, just 

exactly as they do now. jUesides whicii, 

almost all fishes aare carnivorous ; and 

the learea and stalks of vegetables, 

grasses, &c., swarm with living: thino^, 

which are destroyed by the herbivorous 

animals. 

1018. Dr. Pyb Smith watet on this 
point> Geology and Ser^vre, p*97 :— 



.Some persons have dreamed of sustaining 
animal life by exclnsivoly vegetable food, — 
ignorant that in every leaf or root or fruit 
whioh tbejr feed iqxm, and in every drop of 
water wueh ISMgr drfnk, tht y put to deatli 
myrimls of llvftag creatures, whose bo<1ies are 
as ' ciu-iously and wonderfully made' as our 
own, which were full of anim.it i( )n and agility, 
and enjoyed their mode and perioti of exL»* 
fence as really and effectively, under the 
bountiful care of Him. wlio 'is <.'<i'h1 to all, 
and whose tender mercies are over all His 
worin,' 88 the stately elephimt, the majestic 
hoTi^, or man, the earthly lord of all. By far 
the lartrcr portion of the animal creation is 
forrni'-l. ill every i)art of its anatomy, internal 
and external, for living npon animal food, 
and cannot live npon any other. 

Knobbl observes, Gm,p,20:^ 

According to the TTebrew view, then, men 
in tlie first age lived only on vegetablee, and 
first in a later time were aUowed to eat fledi, 

ix.3. This is the general opi^iioii of nnti- 
([uity. According to Plato, l>e Le{;.vi.(22) 
;).7^.\ men abstained originally from eating 
flesh, because they regarded the slaying of 
animals as Improper and sinful. So Ovtd, 
Met.xv.9r,-S, /•'.i.f/.iv.aO.W, allows men in the 
golden age only to feed on the produce of trees 
and herlis. but no flesh, and Dn>D.8lc.i.43,iL86, 
adduces the same with reference to the ancient 
Eg5'i>tians and Indians in particular. So too 
was it among the ^rxians aoooidiiig to Fo»* 
PHYH, Abstin.iy.l5. 

1019. DfiLiTZSCH here writes, p, 
121:— 

The Creation Is designed for propagatioa 

and completion, not for destruction of life; 
tlie killing of one creature by another is con- 
trary to the original will of God, whlxdi is bare 
explainal. With this Scripture notice weomnSt 
indeetl, into difficulties, when we look at men 
of the pn-ent day, wliose teeth, ncconlini:? 
to their construction, arc distinguished cer- 
tainly from those of the properly oamivorons, 
but not less from tho^t- of the properly her- 
bivorous, animals, ai:(l (ri'^ also the intestines 
by reason of their lenpth) are adapted for a 
mixed kind of nutrition, partly of animal, 
pertly of vegetable food. Farther, when we 
consider that it is the Lav/ and Order of 
Isature, in the present world of plants and 
animals, tliat the life of the one is prolonged 
through the death of the other,— when we 
consider that strife, pain, opprcselon, murder, 
and robbery, lord it at present in all spots, all 
elements, all reasons, all classes of organic 
existence.— that not only visibly, but also 
invisibly, all the bodies of living creatures, 
innumeiralile large and microscopically-small 
para-itf- aii>l inunlrivrs arc foun.I. (thusin the 
intestines of a small tortoise many thousand 
, aacaxides were found, eagles koA TtUtmrs 
swarm with tormenting skin-parasites, and 
fslnps, worms, and other tonnentor-^ jilajrne t!ie 
s«jft jaws of crocodiles and alligators,)— that 
> everything living is now in a continual war, 
—that it lies in the natnre of oertstn animals 
to torture their prey in the most refined man- 
' ner, and it seems as if it will and must be so, 
that, as limita are aet to the ezcesslvaincmaa 

V2 
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of tbc regeUble world throngli tbeherbivoroun 
•nliDAlitiii likBiiuuiiiertihsfeof tbenisliniited 

through the predaceous animal , nn<1 that of 
these latter through the dmth-dculing work 
of man, — when we conMclcr all this, we arc 
carried on to Mk furUier, caa it ever have 
toon otihcnriflBf Among the o1d«tnnrld 
malBt the creatures of the w it. r and the silirrio, 
the partlj fabulous Sauriana were predaceous, 
and ttred mainly on fish : theu- excrements, 
Uio ao-caUed ooproUtea* show their great vo- 
racity, and contain still recognisahle remains 
of animal food. OEiuw^iKn, the renowned 
discoverer of Electro-maguetiton, urges con- 
fidently against MTNSTKit, the defender of the 
ChurchnloRTna, thLs point,— n;, that, even in 
the old-world, nnimals have devountl other 
liring animals, and that actually plain marks 
of disease have been found upon the bones of 
old-world animala. . . 

There arc here two pmblfm" ; one concerns 
killing and death in the priitmn' world, the 
other conoems killing and death in the mid- 
world. The right solution of the former we 
lutve alnadr often IndioBted—Piyflieawump- 
tion that the geological remains are those of 
animals buried in the convulsions of the lon^- 
extended flfth-and-sixth days' periods. Jiui 
Mtne of these, at all events, must have reoeived 
the Ueiiing in v.22, though they were not 
allowed, it pcems, to propaK^ate (In ir i^pecies, 
tiz. those fithes and bird* whose remains are 
found buried, mixed with the remains of beasts, 
since these latter could only have been made 
on the sixth day, and therefore the over- 
whclme<^l fishes and birds must have survived, 
and therefore must have reoeived, the blessing 
on the J^.] The second xeeolTee itself, as 
we sr. r t h "SVa o xer, through the assum pt i m , 
— [unkuuwn to the Scriptures, which uo not 
describe Adam as naturally immortal, but, on 
the oontrary, ascribe his banishment from 
Paradise to the apprehenrion of Jehovah, that, 
if he remained there, he might take also of the 
' tree of life,' and live for ever,] - tliat, as the 
body of man after the Fall underwent an 
enoitial change in ite material basis, so also 
an analogous perverrfon and idteratlon took 
place in the animal world. [Aril yet the 
present forms of animals correspond in all 
e a acn ttel particulars to those of the buried 
creatures of theold-world, which were formed, 
as DELrrzscH supposes, — and were not only 
formed, but livtxl ( ut tlieir time and died, — 
b^^ore the creation of man* in the course of 
fhe fifth and sixth da^ (1011) U 

OHAPTEB IX. 

LIGBIfDS OF THB CIIS4TI0X AMOZTO 
OIHSB VAIIOMS. 

1020. We have thus seen that the 

fttatements in G.i, if regarded as state- 

monts of liistorical matter-of-fact, are 
directly at variance with some of the 
plainest facta of Natural Science, as 
they are now brought home, by the 
oxtension of education, to every Tillage 
— aimofitk ira might aay, to every 



cottap^p — in the land. It is idle for 
any Minister of Kcligion to attempt 
to disguise this palpable disooidmice. 
To do this, IB only to put 8 stombliiiff* 
block in the way of the young, — at ul 
fvont??, of thoso of the next generation, 
— who, weii-instructcd themselves in 
these things, and having their eyes 
open to the Mtl &eta of the case, may 
be expected either to dei^Nae such a 
tenrhf r m ignorant, or to suspect him 
as dLsiioiiPst, and, in either case, would 
be yery little likely to attach much 
weight to his iostnotiims in things of 
highest moment. 

1021. Yet wo can clearly see tliat 
thero aru certain great principles, — the 
very core and centre of all true religious 
teaching, — which the pious vriter of 
this chapter lays down distinctly 
amidst all his speculations upon the 
construction of the universe: — 

(i) God is the Creator and Preserver 
of aU things; 

(ii) Man is made in the image of 
God; 

(iii) All that God has made is very 
good. 

We may add that he also appears to 

lay down distinctly this additional 
principle, that there is One Only True 
and Living Cmd^ whose Unity underlies 
the multifarious manifestations of Hia 
agency. 

1022. These truths this writer must 

have received himself by the enliirlit- 
ening operation of the Spirit of Truth. 
And these truths, here uttered by a 
fellow-man of other days, we receiT^ 
and embrace, — and I have known tho 
untutored Zulu at once embrace them, 
when set before liim, as heartily as the 
most learned European, — not because 
we find them written in a Book 
every word of which wo believe to 
be iniiiHibly true, but because the 
eye of our Kea&on, oneo fidightened, 
and having statements suck as thcae 
set before it. approves them at once, 
as Divine Eternal facts, — because w« 
see and feel them to bo true. As 
surely ni*, with our bodily eye^<, we see 
the bun in the sky, and are certain of 
the real eadstence of external smiUo 
objects, 80 surely, with the 3Ijnd*s eye, 
can we see and rejoice in the gloiioua 
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roality of each spiritual verities as 
these. 

1023. With respect to the mythical 
ereataon-stinks of antii^uity, Von Bon- 
vat writes as follows, ix,p,Z : — 

The most intimato rrlationshlp may Ik? ob- 
served between the myth of Genesis and the 
Zend w pr emi tation of Creation, which was 
compoecd near the aame looftUl^f and has a 
similar outline and fmcceflrion <rfaevelopmcnt. 
The universe is create*! in six periods of time 
by Obuuzd (Ahura-Maxda) in the following 
Older: (i) the Heaven, and the terrestrial 
Light between Heaven and Earth, (ii) the 
Water, which fills the deep as the sea, and 
ascends up on hicrh k< cloud«, (iii) the Earth, 
whose seed was tirst brought forth by Alhordj, 
(It) tnm and plants, (t> aDloMls, and (vi) 
iMHy, Iba, whereupon the Creator rested, 
and connected the divine origin of the festi- 
Tals with these periods of Cn^ation. We must 
remanber, however, that Zoroaster had taken 
the oUI Magi*" qrstem aa the foundation of 
hi> reform, and had modified it to suit his 
purposes, — that, consequently, hi^ rosmopony, 
U UM lM Chald(Pan, which very prubaVily 
spraad from the Uomb of ttao Asqrrians into 
Western Asia. 

But the Bible narrative, apart from this com- 
mon basis, far suniassen the description of the 
Zcndavesta in simple dignity, and poasesses a 
hiph intrinsic value In itself • • • On the other 
hand, the thoupht, * Let there be Light, and 
there was Light," which LoNGlNrs considere<l 
sublime, must not, remembering the limited 
eonceptkms of the writer, be rated too highly ; 
an<l wc may admit, without lowering the value 
of this cosmogony, that .the Creation of the 
Hindoos, though a mere act of thinking and 
"Willing, was also very sublime, when it is 
said in the Yedaa, * He thought, I will create 
worlds, and they were there t ' 

1024. And so, too, says Br. M'Caul, 
Aids to Faith, p. 189 :— 

ITie Etruscans relate that Ctxl created the 
world in six thousand years. In t!i'- lirst 
thousand. He created the heaven and the 
earth,— in the aeoond, the finnament,>-in the 
third, the sea and the other waters of the 
t.,ix-tli^_in the fourth, the sun, moon, and 
stars,— in the fifth, the animals belonging to 
air, water, and land,— in the sixth, man alone. 

The Persian tradition also teoogniaea the 
fiix periods of creation, avsigning to the first 
the henvens, to the second the waters, to the 
third the earth, to the fourth trees and plants, 
to the fifth n^imaia^ ths sixth man. 

KxoBEL writes more fully, Gcrr.pA : 

Tbe/Vrcian tradition also betrays connection 
^th tUa. Ormoad <Ahnra>Mazda) created 
tiurongh his Word (FTonorer) the visible world 
in dx intervals or thousands of years ; (i) the 
Light between Heaven and Earth, together 
With the Heaven and the Stars,— (ii) the Water, 
which covered the Earth, sank into ita depths, 
formed, by means of wind, up-driven clouds, 
and then ijccarae enclosed by the Earth,— (iii ) 
the liarth, and first, as the core and kernel of 
the £arth, tiie highest monntain, Alhordj, then 



the other mountains, — (iv) the trees, — (v) the 
Mitmrfa, 'wbJdi all proceeded from the primary 
animal .—(vi) men, of whom the first was 
Kajoniorts. After the completion of the 
Creation, Omiiiid kqpt a IMtTBl witii the 
celestials. 

1025. It is obTioos that traditions 
such as these, which have so many 
remarkable points identically in com- 
mon, must nave proceeded from one 
and tlie same original story. And, 
although the late date of the works, 
whence our accounts of the Persian* 
and Etrosean tmditaons are derived, 
lays them open to the objection, that 
possibly they may have been influenced 
by a knowledge of the Hebrew storr, 
we have no proof that this was actnslly 
the case^ while many circumstances 
make it at least highly probable that 
they must have existed in the Mytho- 
lofzy of the East long before the time 
of the Exodus. 

1026. jDblitzsch, who maintiuns to 
the utmost the historical troth of the 
Scripture story, yet says, Gen.p.SO : — 

Whence cornea the surprising agreement of 
the Etruscan and ¥errian legenoB with thia 
flection? . . . How cx)mes it that the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony in Bkkosus, and the rhoc- 
nician in Sancuokuibon, in spite of their 
fantastical oddity, come in oontaot with it in 
remarkable det^ls ? * There was a time,* ao 
Ix'gins tlie Babylonian cosmogony, * in which 
all was darkness and xmUr.' Accorditig to 
the Phoenician, the first human pair was pro 
duccd by the Kolpia, ' the Divine Breath,' and 
his wife Jiaaii {—liohu, emptiness, O.i.2'] 
the matter of N ight. These are only instances 
of that which they have in common. From 
such an aooordanoe ontslde of Inad, we must, 
however, conclude that the author of G.i. 
has no vision before liim, but a tradition. It 
might be replied, that the three copmog(ini( < 
just mentioned are only echoes of the first 
and second sections of tbe Helnew Law, 
which had become known to the Babylonians, 
Phcenicians, and Persians. The points of 
contact are strange enough to leaii to such a 
conjecture ; and, whereas an influence of Je- 
hovah-worship upon the religion of Bahyloa 
is altogethir iniproliuMe, and an influence ol 



• The iRnufdvetto, whence the Persian tradi- 
tion is taken, though containing many pas- 
sages which are, apparently, of the most 
venerable antiquity, yet, in its present form, 
is, like the F^ataieiuh, a composite work, the 
product of dilPerent ages, ana cannot, tbere> 
fore, be used witli prrl'ixt confidence as an 
authority for thepnmii'irc l>elief of tlie Persian 
people, any more than Uic i'entatcuch can be 
used with perfect confidence for t hat of tbe 
1 1 ebrcws. The account of the Btraaoan tradi- 
tion is f^iven by Ri'idas, who liveditt ths tenth 
or eleventh century of our era. 
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I details, among so many of the ancient 



it upon that of the Phrnniciaag ratber im- 
fnobablc, yet, on the ottier lumd, an tolliMnce 

of H u\xm the Zend religion i« very i>T<ibriM« . 
If, liowever, here and there, the ftSMimiitiiiu 
•f such an infinenoe is allowntil«', y< t it re- 
mains still certain that the author of GX has 
expressed in words an old tradition alreatly 
cxi^tiiiL.'. . . . And tlit' iiit'-rv.-il of a week, 
within which G.i. completes the Creation, — 
bow caa that be anything ▼iahmaiy since 
the 9even-<la\ s' woek is a common ancient 
heritage of iIk- Aniatic and African peoples, 
will proliably, first of ;ilI,of tli<- rialn li.niiins ? 
— nay, it is found actually exi^^ing among the 
AjmtIou tribes M yet nnchi^stian^^ 
in Africa with the Aishaiitrc- un l f':illri<. 
Among tliti i:^r> i»tians, tlie cu d ii.so of the 
■even-days' wt«-k lias certainly, not yet l)ecn 
demopitnrted ; as tax back as the oldest times 
ef the gx«at ^Fnmids, we find the ien-dayt' 
week, which also is found anion? thf Tiidiiuis' 
da(d/ta, 'decade.* Still the >*evcii-Uuyi>' wujk 
was so well known to the Eg}'ptians, that 
Dion Cjlbstos, xx3nrli.l7,l8,ld, notes the 
naming of the days of the week after the 
seven Planets as oritrinally an EjrjiJtian cus- 
tom, which spread from Eg>-pt also into the 
Bo man Empire. [The Brahmins also distln- 
^ish the days of the week by the planetary 
names.] This consecration of the seven-days' 
wwk and of tlio nunibor ' scvt n ' trciuTidly, 
m nmy be conjectured, and as U.i. Ci>tablii«iie^, 
points back to a deeper, podtlve gioond than 
that to which Ii)kl?:i{, Lkpsius, Ewat.T), trace 
it, vii. the divi^ion of the Synodic month into 
four i _:t . of which each cniitains "ij or, 
without a fraction, 7 days. Its ground is the 
•oamogonie leftend. TIda is a prtnaiy l^end, 
that hastravellpd from place to place. For 
as TucH justly observes, tlio same funda- 
mental tones are hcanl e<;lioing nnder the 
most difflerant hannoniea, from the Ganges to 
fteNile. 

1027. In short, Dblitcscu regards 

the story of the Creation, generally, 
and of the oriirin of tlie seron-days' 
■week in particular, aa a lemnd, i.e. an 
historical fact realised bj the imagina- 
tion, and not as a m^fth, «.e. an idea 
dothed in the form of an historical fact, 
— as when, for instance, a statomcnt, 
expressing originally some fact in the 
natural world, has come in later days 
to be xegaided as a piece of nero his- 
tory, the original meaning having been 
forgotten. Arid, if the main details of 
these traditions, in which they are 
generally agreed, were found to accord 
with the certain £Ekct8 of modem 
Science, we might conclude that the 
or!<T:inal tradition was actually ha^c-d 
upon facts which had really o(x:urif d. 
As it is, we can only suppose that the 
stoiy of the Creation, — wnicli was cur- 
rent in the same form, substantially, 
and with some of the same remarkable 



nations — laust have been originated as a 
ni7/(k, in very ancient times, long before 
the Hebrew people had any existence, 
and before the great separation of the 
Aryan tribo??. 

1028. But what is a uniTersal myth 
of this kind, in its essential featiue^ 
but a truth utter^ by the combined 
voice of humanity ? The mind of man, 
in all ages and in all countries, musinc; 
upon the origin of all things, has been 
led by a Divine instinct to the same 
grand concLnsicms, which are expressed 
with more or less distinctness in all 
those mythical narratives, — and in 
many, which show no special rela- 
tion to the Hebrew Type, — thongfa 
nowhere so dearly and completely as 
in the Hebrew form, vh. that God is 
the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
— that all that God has made is good, 
— that man is made in the image of 
God. As we have said (1022X the 
Divine Spirit alone can have quickened 
such thought? as these in the mind of 
the Elohist, whoever he may have been. 
But the same Diirine Spirit, we must 
surely bolioTe, tangfat the Hindoo 
Philosopher to say, ' He thought, I will 
make worlds, and they were there,' and 
taught also the Zulu first to say, though, 
as it were, with childish lips, * Unku- 
Innkulu— the Great-6xeat-0ne— made 
all things, made all mr n.' 

1029. When, also, we find the seven- 
days' week spread over tiie world, — not 
in all nations, it is true, — were it so, 
there would be stronger proof of tlie 
rc;*)l ity of the historical fact to wbidlilie 
Bible ascribe*^ its origin, — l>ut over 80 
many nations of the world, as Delitzsch 
says, it is scarcely possible to doubt that 
the seven-days' week and the ten-days' 
week both owe their origin to the same 
ran?;o — to the effort, namely, to divide 
the 29^ days of the lunar month into 
equal periods of shorter duration, more 
convenient fior the common business of 
life. The Sun and Moon, as all mat 
eA'erywhere see, are set in tlio heavens 
10 be • for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years. Whatever else they 
may do^ in the oonnseb of Divine 
Wisdom, they certainly do this, and are 
meant to do this, for vuhl. The * year* 
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and the ' montli * axe thua marked, even 
}3j the most saTBge tribee* as nattrnd 
dinsions of time. The Zulu keeps his 

Anniml Feasts, and observes the New 
^loons, us thr- nld ITf'Lrews did : tliou<rli 
he has not luarncd, lu his natural btule, 
to divide the monih into veeks. 

1030. But, if any sought to break 
Tip this lonp r inter>'al into equal parts, 
it would be most natural to take the 
"Week of seven days, — the inter\-al during 
vhich the Moon is seen to pass from one 
cf its fonr chief phases to another : while 
otbors, as thomorp ?<cientific E;r,'ptians, 
miglit prefer to divide the moiitli more 
accurately into three equal parts of ten 
days eaeh. 

The IVruviiUis tliviile the luiinr month into 
halrcs and quarters by the Moon's phases, but 
have no naime for the days ; and, beridee, 
tiK V }i.ivp a pcrio'l of (liiys. tho appmxi- 
inatc third p;irt of a lunation, thus tliowin^? 
th(> common origin of both. (tJ aucu.aj-so, J/is(. 
q/' the Jnccu, in TatijOr's licU. Uist. of Societyf 
LMl'S). So idflo the Bmaaiis had their mm- 
dinte or ninth day, which -n-as a holiday even 
for 8lavf«. The Qroek lunar month, of aiter- 
natoly 2t» ami '.M) days, \va.s lUvided into decades 
of daor& (Prof. JJadsx Powell, V/tristiani^ 
i»Uh&iU JudaUm^ p.90-S)* 

1031. Gaxlatin writes, quoted in 

Tt/pra of yiunkhuJ, p.204 : 

Almost all the nations of the world appear. 
In tlieir fint efforts to compute time, to bare 
rnsortfd to lunar month.'^, Avliich thoy aft-i-r- 
wardH fitljujitol in various ways, in order to 
m.ikG them corTesi)ond ^vitll tiie sndar yoar. 
In Amcrioft the Peruvians, the Chilians) and 
iSam HuyMMw prooeeded in the name way— but 
not rhf> Mexicans. And it is a remarkable 
fact, iliaL liie short period of seven days* (one 
■vve<_'k), po universal in Europe and in Asia,, 
was unknown to all the Indians either of 
Korth or Sontli Amerlea. [Had tibia learned 
and unblas.«cd philologl<?t Hvefl to rea^l Lep- 
81U8, he would have excepted the Kgyptiaiw, 
who divided their months into three decades, 
and knew nothing of vtdU or mmh dayt, Mei- 
tber did fbe OhtaMse, andent or modem, ever 
observe a ' seventh day of re>t.' D i.imios.] All 
the nations of Mexico, Yucauui, uud, jaobubly, 
of Central America, which were within the 
pale of civilization, had two distinct modes 
of oompiating time. The flrsfc and yul^ar 
miKle was a i>orlod of tirentn days, — which 
haa certainly no connection with any celestial 
phenomenon, and which WaS itaurly derived 
flrom their esystcm of numeration or arith- 
mettc.wMch was peculiar to them. The other 
computation of time \v{ls a periixl of thirteen 
days, which was designated h8 Ix-ing' the count 
of the Moon, and which is said to have Ix/en 
derived from the number of days when, in 
each of its revolutions, the Moon appears 
above tlie horizon durinjr the k'"'""'^*''" I'lirt of 
the night. The Mexicans di^inguuihcd every, 
one of tbdr days of the period of twenty dajra 



l y a Fpoclflc name, Cipadli, Eheeatt, &c., and 
every day of the jx'riiMl of thirteen dayt by a 
numerical order, from one to thirteen. 

1032. Clemens Axex., >SYr<wn,v,256, 
quotes the foUowing passages from 
ancient Greek poet^ wluch imply that 
in tlio earliest ages a sanctity was 
attached to the number seven in other 
nations beside the Hebrew : — 

' First, the first day, tits loinfh day, and 

the seventh. 

Is saCTLil."- liESIOD. 

' On the seventh day tiia sun's raplendenfe 

Ught, iic'—Jd, 

* When on the seventh anrlTsd the saond 
day.'— Homer. 

'Tlie seventh day sacn-d \va«.' — Jd. 

* The S4^'vc]it)i day i> among good *****'iBf, 

The seventh day is a feast :' 

* The seventh day ig among the first, 

The seventh day perfect is.'— Caxuha* 

CHITS. 

And the elegies of Soi.c^n also preatly insiak 
on the divine character of the seventh day. 

It is true, Clbmens refers nil these 
to some knowl^ige of tlio Hebrew lite- 
rature dispeiaed among the Greeks. 
But it is diffioult to believe this of the 
times of HoMEB and Hssiod; and it in 
far more probable that the numl er 
* seven ' was considered sacred from its 
eonneetion irith the ' seven idaaets ' of 
tho.se times, and the seven days of tlia 
approximate fourth part of a lunation. 

The fact that Hbsiod notes as sacred 
the fourth day also, i.e. the middle day 
of the setfeitf or the approzimata sereuta 
part of a lunation, agrees -witb thisSK- 
planation. 

1033. Kalisch writes on this point 
as follows, ICxodp.ii9 : — 

The simple and ohvtom eocphmation of the 

holiness of the nnmher spren i?, that tha 
anciexit liXaeliLt*, as most of the Eastern na- 
tions, counted originally their months after 
the courseof theHoun, which rcnewa itself in 
four quarters of seven days each, and after this 
time assumrp a new phn.«e. These jwriodical 
and extraordinary c!iang«!S of the Moon pro- 
duced a powerful impression upon the sus- 
cepUble minds of the ancient nations ; they 
excited them to reflections on this wonderfbl 
phenomenon, and everythinp cr>nnected with 
it aissiuncd in their eyes a p^uliar siguliiuauce. 
Hence the day of the A'euf Moon was generally 
celebrated with aome distinguish teg solemnityt 
which, like an festivals, is regnlsted snd fixsd 
in the Mosaic Law : and the Xew Moon i.s ia 
the O.T. frequently mentioned together with 
the Sabbath. Hereto we add that tlie number 
of the seven Planets known to them, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the 
iloon, which sucx'essively presided over th« 
hours of the day, and each of which, t hCTefo re, 
ooBunenoed a dlfleceat day, contrlbtttsd in 
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later timet not a little to secure to it that 
mpttxiooM dgniflcMioe. Sat tbe diviaion of 
the iredc Into feren dayi wm known And 

adopted bytli* in -, different nations, as the 
▲fi^rrianSf Arabs, Indiana, (Chineso, Peru- 
fifloa, bat not the Persians), and raaaj Afri- 
can and American tribes, which never came 
into interooorse with the Israelites, and later 
by the Grtt'kn and Kornuii", who fulluwed the 
Egyptians. We must, therefore, recognise 
tharein, not an exelnslTely theoeratlflal, bat 
a general ai^tronomical arrangement, which 
offered itoelf to the simplest planetary observa- 
tion oC crajpcofdc 

1034. I)Bi.msCH,(rcn.jp.84-88, while 
cUn^ing to the ntmost to the tradi- 
tionary view, vet adaiit«, as the neces- 
caiy resnlt of bis enquiries, the follow- 
ing points: — 

(i) Tlie Creu{ion-.«tory ^va^ not revealed to 
the writer of G.i.l-ii.3, whoever he may have 
been, but, if revealed at all — if it wsa not, in 
it8 oripinal form, the expression of the dear- 
i.ight<^l intuition of man before the I'all.— it 
vus n-veiilftl ' within the family of the first- 
made man,' and from them banded down by 
tradition, from Adam to Bno«, kc., and from 
them to Noah and his fnnilly. by whom 
it wm prc«!rvcd— perhaps eiiliic— till after 
the Flood. 

(ii) At the*oonfiuion of tongues/ it waa 
* du^teradby God himmlf ,* and existed hcsioe- 

forward in broken frapntIlt^ in difTirent 
nations, — the most perfect, perhaps, in 
Balrrlonia. 

(ill) From Babylon, pcrliaps,— or, perhai», 
■ to direct line within the chosen family,*— the 
writer of G.i. 1 H," th .v Iklm- nx-eivctl tlie ; 
tradition, which, * btr >■ i- had reached hiiu, 
bad lived through ma; ly !uLtamor]>ho9es.* 

(iv) The historical trutli of this tradition, 
however, as now reported, is assured in all 
Kubstantial jMiints by the ' Divinity of tiic 
Law,'— [wliich in asnumedj — and * tlie results 
of Natural Science,* — [by wbkh, as we have 
seen, it i - in many important pttrticiilaM ex- 
pi'eiiiily couuraUicted.] 

CHAPTER X 

OBN.IL4-IL2d. 

1035. G.ii.7. 

• And .7ehovah-Elo!iim formed the man 
(Adam) of dust out of tlie ground (Adainah).' 

That a play on the irords Adam, 
Adamah, {comp. the Latin, homo, 
humus,) is here intended by the writer, 
though not ('xprrf<f!ly stated in the text, 
has been observed by most commenta- 
tors. Kausch notes, p. 106 : — 

The origin of man from the earth u 
notion extensively adopted. It was prevalent 
not only among the Greeks and Romans, but 
among the FemTiana,— who belieTed that, 
whilst the scml ts Immortal, the body oondsts 
of elay, * beoiuw It becomes agfilu eartli,'— 
among the Caribbces and the North-American I 
Indians. It waa fotnlliiir to the Egyptians, | 



who conddered man to have been formed from 
the slime of the Nile—to Hindoo*, Ctdneaer 
kc In theclassical writ in we find many ana* 

logons pii^i^pes regarding the nati : r . f ir. m. 
Eumpn>a«i says, Siipp.£^^2-4, ' The t«ody re- 
turns to the earth fram whence it was formed, 
and the f>pirit ascends to the ether' ; and still 
more distinctly, LnCRmus says, ii.997-1000, 
' Tlie earth is justly called onr mother : that» 
which first arose from the earth, retiuma 
bock into the esorth ; and tliat which was aent 
dovni from the repiona of tlie sky, the re- 
gions of the sky again receive, when carried 
iNUiktotliam.' 

1036. G.U.9. 

• Am! ont of the ground Jeliovali-Klohira 
caosed-to-eprout every tree that is pleaeant 
for Bight and good for food.' 

DKLmscH hen obsmei^ p.l40 

The record doe<? not say that the whole 
ve^'etable world tir»t appeared after the crea- 
tion of man, [which would direcdy oontr*' 
diet i.12,27, and which certainly seems to be 
implied in the story as related in ii.5-9] ; only 
the jirejmrationof Paradise is mentioned afr. r 
the creation of an. Still the appearance of 
the Flora geiJiuilyiabvOQgfat close to the ap- 
pearance of man, in a manticr not to be recon- 
ciled with Q.i. There the vegetable world has 
already appeared, when first the Stars, tlien 
the animals of the water and the air, and then 
the land-animals appeared ; so that, after the 
appearance of vegetation, already two avA n 
lialf creation-periods have elapsed, before luan 
is created. Here, on the eontrury, in onkr 
that vegetation might appear, there needed 
prerlons rain and the formatfon <tf awm, v.A, 
wliich formation is prepared beforehand in 
immediate connectiun therewith. The appear- 
ance of vegetation is so inextricably bound 
up with the entrance of these two pireexisting 
conditions, that ttlsdofngviolenoetothetext, 
if we think of ima^nin^^ whole s«^riesof other 
creations betwei n vegetation and man. This 
is acontradiction l>et ween the two records,bat, 
as we shall see further on, one not incapable of 
solution, and, what is more, very instructive. 

We quote the above for the sake of 
this candid admission, on the part of 

so stroiip; a (1< fonder of the tradioimazy 

view, that the discrepancy in question 
does, in fact, exist. We nlmW see 
hereafter in what way Delitzscu pro- 
poses to ' solve' it. 

1037. a.illl-14. 

Of the four rivers of Paradise here 
named, the last, Euphrates, is certain; 
and, probably, Iliddekelnnd Glhon are, 
as JosEPUus says, {Ant.Li.'S)^ the Tigris 
and Nile^ respectively, and Pison, pro- 
bably, the Indiet, 

Witli respect to Iliddekel, properly 

Khid(h J: l. Kamsch writes, Gen,p.92 : 

This river has nearly the same name in the 
Azanuean language and la Arabic, with thn 
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OTrisslon only of tlic flrrt letter, viz. diglath ; 
and the Sam. Vers, [in the pa-vngc Iwforv u.«] 
has tbis abbreviatea fom with tbc article 
had-dtM, The root Mtet signifies, In the 
Persian language, arrow, whioli name was 
given to the river on accoant of its swiftnemi ; 
and in the present language of the Persians 
the Tigris is designated by the word /Ir, 
signifying arroie, SaiMer. tigra, hence tigris. 
The Hl! Il l w k hiiidfkel is evidently a compound 
word, contracted from khadt *ehaip/ and, 
4laM,sa tkarp or mifl mvent, 

And again Kaxibch notea, GtnjpM : 

The Sept. rondors Shichor, which is the 
Nile, in Jer.iLlB, by I>ir, that is QUum. 
JofiKPiius observes distinctlx, ilill.I.i.8, that 

tlie Gilioii flows thrmipli Egj-pt, nndlathat 
river wliioh the (Irecks call Kile . . . The 
Arabians also incliuif? the Nile among the 
rivers of Eden, and the Ethiopians osU it 
<7cftA* or <7m0Pi. 

1038. The Fison ia not sa easily 

iiLnfifiod, but tho description of it, 
which is ^iven in ii.11,12, «eems to in- 
dicate the Indus, Ab&ian tells us, 
Exp. Ales, m : — 

When Alexander the Great saw crocodiles 
and the Egyptian bean in the Indus, )io 
thotight that he had found the origin of the 
Nile, which he believed to rise in tliis part of 
India, and, after flowing through va^t detserted 
regions, to lose the name of Indus ; for, when 
it rpuche*' n^ain inhabits land, the Krhi '- 
pians and Egyptians call it A'ile, and thus it 
falls at last into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The ' land of Khavilah, \vhich Pison 
bounds,' was probably India in the 
Kense of the ancients, including Arabia. 

Thus the four mers appear to be 

Indus to the East, Nile to the South, 

Tigris to thft North. ICuphrates to the 

West. And Kallsch adds 

In the Cliinese trtuiition, four rivers flow 
from the mountain Kuen-lun to the four 
quarters of the world. And, in the sacred 
book of the Persians, the fountain Ardechsur, 
which rises in the holy mountain issuinjr from 
the thruno of Ormuid, is said to diffuse its 
watcfB over the whole earth by many canals. 

1039. Here DEi,r»scK asks, |9.150: 

Is it, Ik Avevcr, possible that the author has 
supposed the Indian Fi«»n and the Nile, with 
the Tigris and Bnphratcs, to proceed out of 
one oimmon source, and that source In fact, 
as is iiuiif;at4xi by the mention of Tigris ajid 
Kuphrar in th: liijs'hianil of Annenla, 
Which appears tlius the starting-point, pto- 
bably, of the first men, as well as cf tiioae 
after the Tlood ? Is it postdble tilSt hs imtS 
iorward so strange an id^ ? 

We^ of conrse, can easily explain 

this phonomrnon. 1 v abandoning the 

notion of the inJ'aUihle accuracy of the 

record, and supposinp; tliat the author 

wrote merely after the defective notions 



of geography, whicli provailed amongst 
the most learned of the ancients iu 
even fkr later days, as we have jost 
seen in the passage from the Life of 
j^U"x;inder. Pausanias, ii.o, main- 
tained in like manner the identity of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. And 
JosBPKus^ AfUXxZt considered the 
Euphrates, Tigijis, and Kile to be 
branches of the pame river; only, 
instead of the Indus, h(^ reckons the 
Ganges. And, lu tiixorl, it appears to 
08 £at, whatever nay be the river 
meant by Pison, or even Hiddekel, the 
text of Genesis itself distinctly doea 
unite the Nile and the Euphrates. 

1040. Von BouLBN okseiTes, 34 : 
The representation of Koshab faboat a.d. 

S/iO] ftrikin^'ly shows how fabnlou? was the 
view of t he ancients. He imagines the earth 
to be an oblong, with a mountain inhshttedby 
gods in the 2}orth : the sea flows round it on 
alt four sidce, and beyond the sm, towards the 
East, lies the Paradise in India. The inter- 
vening sea [whfch now separates the land of 
Eden frt>ni the inhaUted Iburth] was caused 
by the Flood, and was crossed by Noah. 
Under this sea the Euphrates and Tigris con- 
l ii le their course [from Eden], and appear 
again in the western world. Here is Gibon, 
the Ganges, which afterwards beoomes the 
Nile in Egypt, in a mannnr Fomewhat «imllar 
to what Alexander imngiueil i-cspecting the 
Indus. Pison. on the contrary, is the InduS, 
emptying itself into the Perfdan Gulf. 

1041. Dklitzscii, however, is unwil- 
ling to allow the existeace of aneh a 
mistake, and saya^ j».161 

We must , therefore, close the Inquiry either 
by flckno%%leil)dng that the notice in question is 
unintt'iiifjiijie, or we must submit to theneoee> 
eity of admitting that, with the disappearance 
of Paradise, the more certain knowledge also 
of the four stream? was Io!^t ; and the anther 
only faithfully rcpeatti tlic tradition, which re- 
garded the Indos, Nile, Tigris, and Bnphrates, 
— the four groat l>enefieent Ftrenms of the 
ancient circle of liistor.v,— as finger-marks 
pointing bai'k to the lost Parmlise. It must 
be allowed as possible that the writer, or the 
tradition, lam refrarded the Nile as oominff 
round about Ethiopia out of tlie North of 
Asia, and springing not far from the Indus or 
some one of the other Indian rivers. But we 
might with the same right assume that the 
four streams, without any fnrtherreferenoe to 
tlieir former unity, have been repiirdcvl r.nly as 
Uitiecta inentbra of the no-longer-existiug iinyie 
stream of Fvadlee, 

1042. But, as Dr. Burnet obserrea^ 

^rcA.PA//.jp.288:— 

It is hardly conceivable that rivers of any 
kind, these or others, cxisttxl from the very 
origin of the earth, — [on theven,- r ' 'lay, 
wlien ' «r^vah-£lohim had not yet <»ujKxl-it- 
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to-rain upon tlie earth,' but only 'a mist went 
up from the earth, and watered tlw Whole face 
of the ground,' u.6,6J whether you consider 
these Mreanu or thetr bed*. For the beds of 
rivers arc iis:mlly made by gradual and long 
attrition. But, if you say, when the bed of 
the Ocean wasmade on the third day, the beds 
also of the ilTers were made, and wlion tlie 
greatert part of the watcra of the • deep ' 
sank int • rh.' abyss of the Sea, so tlic rest 
desceniUHl into these river-channels and 
formed the first rivers, — yet, besides that 
water of this kind would be s'tlt, just like that 
of tb» Sea, there would l>c no pertmnial 
fountains for feeding these rivers, and there- 
fore when the first stream had iiowed down, 
or the first river— inasmuch as there were no 
waters to follow from b-hind,— theiso rivers, 
or these collections of water, would soon have 
drit.d up. 

1043. G.ii.l7. 

* Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
«vil, tiwtt Shalt not eat of it ; for la the day 

of thy eating of it, dying thoa ahalt dlSb* 

Von Loiilen observes, n.p.S9: — 

On uccx>uut of ocartain InteciffetationB, we 
bring prominently ftnwaid some fnoonsiBten- 

cies, which, however, we do not wish to im- 
pute to the simplicity of the narrator. Thus, 
« at thelx'ginnin^'the nuin has to tralch [guard] 
the garden ; whereas the ^ im als are not 
oreated until v. 19, and tiiey remain peoodably 
by liini. Again, the first fi^nale transgresssur, 
cannot liave heard the prohibition of Je- 
hovah w lien Ailiun received it, because she Wius 
not yet created ; yet she repeats it la a moi-c 
stringent form, ifi.8, *Te daSi not eat of it, 
neither shall t/f touch it, lest yo die.' And the 
mj-th as little consiiiera how the man liiniself 
could have understood the prohibition [i.e. the 
oonsequence of disobqring it], as he had not 
yet had death before his eyes. 

Dr. Pn Smite says, Geoloffy and 
Scripture^ p.Z22 

Tlie (leiiniir-iation in G.il. 17 would seem to 
imply tliat ihey [Ac— the man?] understood 
vhat tlie penalty was, in consequence of their 
having tcUnested tht pangs deaih m the W' 
fMur anHnatt. (Bat did the man * witness 
the pangs of dratl? instantlu after his Creation, 
before he wa> put into Panulise,— or when ?] 

1044. The Jehovist, howover, here 
ifrites eridentlj from a point of Tiev 
quite different &om that of Elohi^t, 
who represents the Almif^hty as saying 
to the niau and woTimn, i.29 — 

* Behold 1 I give you every herb . . . and 
awrrtxee . . . to joa it shall be for food' ;^ 

whereas a prohibition is here given in 

the case of one particular tree, — not 
one of the whole earth, but a tree of 
the garden,— not to the niau and 
woman, but to the man only. 

1045. a.ii.l9,20. 

* And Jehovah-Elohim formoil out of the : 
ground every animal of tho field, and every j 
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I fowl of the heaven, and brought it to the man, 
to see what he would call it, and wh uMH ver 

the man would call it, tho living soul,— that 
sliould b3 its name. And the" man "all<»d 
names to all theoattle, and to the fowl Off tht 

heaven, and to everj' anim.il of the field.* 

We have noticed alnvve (914) that in 
this passage not only arc the beasts and 
birds formed after the creation of man, 
wliereas in i.21,2o,27, man is formed 
at\er the birds and beast.s, but the 
tii>lies and reptiles are not mentioned 
at all 

1046. On this point Dblitisch ob- 

sei'ves, ^.157 

When we look at Q.i, where tlie animals 
after their kijids are all crcate«l bt'fore man, 
and endeavour to nvoucile tlic two accounts by 
translating ' and He had formed,' ^inrtfiart 9t 
' and He formed,' so asto state meraly the fkofc 
which precolcl his • bringing ' them, ♦ and so, 
having previously fonueti them, He brought 
them,"— we do v olenee, vis it appears to me, to 
the ])roiK'r meaning of the narrator. It is 
better to allow the manifest oontxadiotion to 
stand ; at the end we shall gain QKne ttaS 
than by a hasty reconciliation. 

When U(h1 has indicated to matt US actual 
employment [to till and keep the gaidsn] , He 
wishes to give Mm a oonmimity to help him 
for it. and forms next the animals, which, 
e( rianily. are ail meant to l)ecome useful to 
him. Only tho ' fishes ' [and reptiles] are not 
mentioned, becanae they, in the light in which 
the other animals are regarded, do not com« 
into couidderation. 

1047. The reason, which Delttzsch 
gives for the omission of the lis lies, is 
probably tnie to some extent, though it 
would be far from explaining why aU 
tho boasts and birds should have been 
broufjht to Adam, and none of the 
reptiles and fishes, since the vast ma- 
jority of the ibrmer cannot have been 
regarded as special 'helpg' fiir him, 
any more than the latter. Still the 
few domestic animals are found nmong 
the 'beasts' and 'birds,' and 8uj)ply, 
as we have said (914), some son of com- 
panionship for man, wliieh is not th« 
case with the 'reptiles' and fishes': 
and this may account for the former 
being mentioued, and not the latter. 

1048. Bat how eonid the White Bear 
of the Frozen Zone, and the Humming*- 
T>ii-d of the Tropics, have met in one 
spot ? Or, beinp Jissenibled, how could 
they have been dispersed to their pre- 
sent abodes,— with the beasts and Inrds 
of all kinds, of totally diffeient habiti 
and habitats, many of them ravenous 
creatures, that would have preyed on 
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one another, nnleBS their was 
mizaciiloiidy restrained, or thdr Hunger 
was m imonlonfly relieved . o r t h t • i r %v li <>! p 
naturo and bodily constitution chaiigfd, 
HO that the lion should cease to be a 
lion, and eat graaa like the ox? Or 
how could Adam have given names to 
^n, it being remembered th;it, ^rith 
the Hebrews, the word ' fowl ' included 
(1009) all ' crciepiiig-thingb tliat flj',' as 
the locust^ L.al20-28 ? 

1049. It is painftil, though almost 
ludicrous, to be obliged to sit down in 
this age of the world, in ;i day of 
widely-extended ^eieutihe education, 
And deliberately reason cnt sndi a 
question as this. "Bait in the interests 
of truth, there is no alternative, since 
influential and eminent men, dietin- 
gui^ihed by their attaiiimeuts in science 
as well as dignified ecclesiastical 
position, are atiU found defending Hie 
traditionary view with such arguments 
as the following:, — I quote from Archd, 
Pbatt, Scripture and Science, pA^3 : 

9bS9 cttflooM^ meA not stagger us, nnex- 

pectcd as it i& For, in the first jilaco, it is not 
impossible that the regions, which arc found 
on the opposite side of the globe, and others 
alto^ of whitdi tbe limitB are far from the 
bonndarles of nan's first residenoe, have be- 
(vniiij thr- ;rcnr-. of creative power, atepoch!^ 
sequetit to Ute six- days' icork. [N.B. * A^ntl the 
Heaven and the Earth were ftnislted, and all 
tkmrkoMtt' ii.1.] And, further, there is nothing 
in the aooonnt of the six-days' Creation to 
militr-iii- !lL^unst the idea, that Creation may 
liave been going on over the whole surface of 
ilM Battk at toe same time. It simply re- 
quire na to anpposc that the atumali*. broUK'ht 
to Adam for liim to natne them, must have 
been those <>/, iu , , the iieiohhi>itrh<>od of I^nraiiiie, 
£N.B. * The mua called names to ait the cattle, 
and to the fowl of the heaven, and to tvei-y 
M&imal of the field,' U.20.] 

Belttzsch, too, assnmes the aetr.id 
historical truth of this statement, wlieu 
he observes of the *deep sleep' which 
fell on Adam, pAS% : — 

This sleep is Ck>d's work, but caust'd by 
means ol the weortMM of the man, the natn- 
nl oonaeqiienoe of Us attention having been 
directed to so many different crcatnr* .-5, and 
deeply engaged in the contemphitiuu ul them. 

1060. The question here involved is, 
of oonrse, this, whether we are to 
believe, that there was originally only 
one centre of creation, or more than 
one ? \i all animals of every kind — we 
may tiuppose one, or a pair, of each — 
came to Adam to be named, then all 



must hare been created in, or in the 
neighbonrhood O^ Paradi se itself. But 
can anyone suppose that all kinds of 

plonls were crcutrd in Paradise, and 
oiiiy there, so that the seeds were 
scattered fimn thence to aD ends of the 
earth, — as that of maieeoT Indiayi corn, 
for instanro, wliieh was riot known to 
the I'la.'-tern Ht inisj«bere till after tho 
discuYory of America, — or that all kinds 
of reptilsSf jUhes^ and inaecUt were 
formed only in the ns^hbourhood of 
Paradise? Why, then, must this be 
believed with respect to aU kinds of 
beasts and birds, iu direct contradiction 
to ihe conclusions of Modem Science 
&om which we learn that certain species 
of animals liave lived all along, in par- 
ticular regions of the earth, in the same 
fixed habitats, from an age long ante- 
cedent to the existence of man? 

1051. Thus Prof. OwEff writes,^ 
dress at Leeds, 1858 : — 

Of the present dnr land, different naUnal 
continents have clifferent fattnee and flom; 

and the fopsil remains of tho plants and ani- 
mals of thes*! contincuts, rtspectively, show 
that they possessed the same peculiar charac- 
ters, or characteristic fades, during periods 
extending far beyond tho utmost limits of 
human history, p.". 

The class of animals, to which the restric- 
tive laws of geographical distribution mi^')ifc 
seem least applicable, is that of Birds. Their 
peculiar powers of locomotion, associated in 
numerotis sfx^'cies with mifrratory habits, 
might seem to render them independent of 
every influence, save those of climate and of 
fool, which directly nffcct the conditions of 
their existence. Yet the lonpr- winged Alhatmxs 
is n>;ver met with nortli of the Equator ; nor 
does the Condar soar above other mountains 
than the Andes. . . Several genera 
are peculiar to the Oalnpag-os Islands; the 
richly and fantastically ornate JUi dJi of Para- 
dise are restricted to New Guinea and some 
neigh booring islands. . . Some species have 
a singularly Tewtrlcted locally, as the Red 
Orouse to the Tirifish T»«les, the Out-Parrot 
to Philip Island, a small spot near New 
Zealand. The long-ond-strong-limbed Osirich 
oonraes over tbe whole contiineut of Africa 
and oo nt e nninons Arahtn. The genus of 
three-toed Ostriches is similarly restricte*! to 
South America. The Emeu ha« Australia 
assigned to it. Tho continent of the Casso- 
icary has been broken up into islands, includ- 
ing, and extending from, the north-eastern 
peninsula of A.-ia to New Guinea and New 
Britain. The singular nocturnal wingless 
Apteryx i.s pecoUar to tho islands of New Zea- 
land. Other ppccies and pcncra, which seem 
to be, Like the ^ly^vv./-. mocked, as it were, 
with feathers and rufliments of wiii-rs, 
have wholly ceased to exist, within the 
menuKj of man, in the falimds to whloh tbqj 
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alao were rcspectivelv rc«tdcted. The J)o4o 
of the If Mritiiu and tne Solilaire are instanoes. 

In Nf*w Zealand olfo there existed, within the 
memory of the Maori anccstrj', hujre birds 
having their ncan>'-t afflnitieti to the Ktill- 
eadgtiDgApterfxol that iBlaod, bat generically 
dfstlnet fnmi tiuit and all otlMT known 
I have propoBod the name of Dinomis for that 
now extinct genus, of which more than a 
dosen wdl-dtfBned species have como to my 
knowledge, aU pecnliar to New Zealand. . . 
A tridactyle winglne bfrd of another i^ennp, 

^'Epyofuis, only to the ,U''t_'.lIi(i': l>ir:<,niis 

in rize, oopearii to have also recently t)«coTue 
extinet— If it be eactincb— in the island of 
Madagascar. The e^rfr of thin bird, which 
may have suggested to the Arabian voyagers, 
attaining Madagascar from the E«l S<'a. the 
idea of tbe Boo of their romanoee, would hold 
the contentt of 6 cgn of the Oitnm, 16 of the 
Cassowary, and MS of the ooounoii fowl. 

The two iqwies of Orang nre confine*! to 
Borneo and Sumatra ; the two sgofAsA of 
<Mnpamet are limited to an interCRM^eal 
tr.'trt of the •w-p.^trm part of .^f^ica. They 
appear to be inexorably boun<i by cUmatal 
influences, regnhiting the assemblage of cer- 
tain, trees and the production of cortain fruits. 
With a)] our care In regBid to eholee of food, 
clntliinfT. and cnntriviinocs; for artifi' ini! .• 
maiutaiuiitg the chief physical conUitioii.s of 
their existence, the healthiest specimens of 
Orang or Chimpanzee, brought over in the 
vigour of youth, perish within a period never 
exceeding three years, and onulty vnder shel* 
ter, in our cllnmto. pM. 

Geology extends the geographical range of 
the SloUu and Armadillos from South to 
North America. Btit the deductions from 
re<3ent rich discoveries of hu>?e terrestrial 
forms of Sloth, of gigantic Armadillos, and 
large Anteatera, go to establish the fact, that 
these peculiar families of the order Hruta 
have ever been, as they are now, peculiar to 
America. ;)..'19, 

The sum of all the evidence from the fossil 
world in Aofltralia proves its mammalian 
population to have been essentially the some 
in pleisto(^ue, if not pliocene times, as now ; 
only represented, as the Edentate mammals in 
South America were then represented, by 
snore nnnieroaa genera, and ranch move 
gigantic Hpe<ne«, than now exist. pAO. 

1052. But, if tiiii* be so, th(Mi tlic iv 
arises also the question, whether all 
memMnd are deseeoded from one pair, 
or whether there msy not be different 
races, goncrically alike — brothers, there- 
fore, of one Great Family, having all 
the same precious mfts, of speech and 
thought) reason and eonwience, proper 
to humanity, — but yet from the first dif- 
fering as species. In that case, it would 
be no lonfrer neoe<5f?ary to b<'lievo that 
the Bushman, Australian Savage, and 
Andaman Islander are only degraded 
descendants of Adam or Noah, and 
that the European, Chinese, Negni^ and 



North-American Indian are all derived 
from one pair of ancestors ; and it would 
be possible to assume a diffiarent parent 
age from omni Ibr those ancient maken 
of flint-implements, who lived, as scien* 
tific men assure us, many thousands — 
perhaps, tens of thousands — of years 
before the Scripture epoch of the ^ood. 

lOdS. Such questioub as these must 
now be open que8feioiis» nnoe we aze no 
longer bound to beliera in th«histoneal 

infallibility of this composite record, 

which lies before us in the Book of 

Genesis. Meanwhile, the remarks of 

Br. Ncn are very suggestive, Types of 

Mankind, p.76 : — 

These facts [quoted from Prof. AoAissn} 
prove conclusively that the Creator has 
m.irkfvl out both the Old and New Worlds 
into distinct xool<^cal provinoes, and that 
Famue sad none tn independentof lAimate, 
or other known physical caufses; while it ia 
equally clcir that, in this geographical distri- 
bution, there is evidence of a plav,—cit a, 
detign mling the <dimaUc conditions them- 
selves. It ia Tery remailtaMo, too, that wUle 
the races of men, and the Fauna and Flora of 
the Arctic region, pressent great uniformity, 
tibey fottow in the diiTerent continents the 
Mune general law of wereanmg diMt^mlarilf, 
as we recede firom the Arctic and go Sooth, 
irretptctirely of clim i/r. W- have niroatly 
shown that, a-s wo pa.ss do\\Ti through Amc- 
rioa, Asia, and Africa, the farther we travel, 
the greater i* the dissimilarly of their Fannie 
and Florae, to their very terminations, even 
when compared together in the same latdtndes 
or zones. And an examination will ihow. that 
di ff e nm oe s of tjrpea In the human fMBiQr Ink 
come more sfnincrly mariied, as we recede 
from the Polar regions, and reach their 
greatest extremes at tho,'»o t<>rminating points 
of continents, where they are most widely 
separated by distanm, altliongli oocnpying 
nearly the same ] nrnHels of latitude, and 
nearly the same clinkatos. For Infttance, the 
Fn^fians of Cape Horn, ilie Ilottenuits and 
B\u£nien. of the Cape of Qood Hope, and tiie 
inhaUtante of Tan Dlemen's Land, «m tiie 
tribo-i? which, nnder similar parallels, differ 
most. Sucli difTereucea of raec are scarcely 
lesii marlced in the Tropics of the Earth, IS 
teatificd by the Negro in Africa, the Indiaat 
in America, and the Papuan in Poljmeiia. 
Tn tlie Temperutc Zoin" we have, in thi- H' ! 
World, the Mongoliam and the Caucasianii, 
no less than the Indians in America, living in 
similar dimatUt Jftt wAoUy diMinMar IkflN- 
selves. 

Hiftory , traditions, monnments,osteologieal 
remains, every literary record and ecientiftc 
induction, all show th«b noet have ooeniiied 
i^nli^^nntiiilly the pame zones or prorinoes 
from luiie immemorial. . . Tlie Caucatian 
races, whicli have always been the representa- 
tives of [the highest] civilisation, are those 
alone that have eKtsndfld over, and ooloniMd, 
all pecta cf the i^he: and inach of tikis Is 
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tlM trork of the last three hundred years. 
The Creator has implanted in tliis fn^up of 
races an in.stinct, that, in spite of themselves, 
drivet tbem through all difficulties to cany 
onft llMir CPtMfk mtoion of civilising the Earth. 
It is not reason, or philanthropy, which urges 
them on ; but it is destiny. "When we see 
great divisions of the human family increasing 
ia numbers, spreading in all dixoctiona, en- 
aoMUng by degrees upon all oOmt nmea, 
■wherever they can live and prosper, and 
(gradually supplanting inferior types, is it not 
reasonable to conclodtt tblft fhcgr an ftlMIUng 
H law of nature ? * 

1054. G.ii.22. 

'And Jehovah-Slohim built the rib, which 
be took out «< tiM man, istP • woBWii.' 



Hilton, Par. Lost, Book viii, ap- 
pears to regard the act here described 
as having taken place only in a vision, 
though his language is painfully literal 
and graphic:-— 

Mine clfM He closed, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal sight ; by which, 
Abstract, as in a trance, metbought I saw, 
A>ogh rieeving, iriim I liqr* and saw the 
shape 

Btill glorious before whom awake I stood ; 
Who, stooping, open'd my left side, and took 
ICrom thence a rib, with cordial spirita wann, 
AndlifcbioodafcraamiiigMh; wide waatbe 

wound. 

But suddenly with flesh flll'd up and healed ; 
Tl» rib He locni'd and faihioa'd with His 

hands. 

1055. Kalisch notes, Gen.p.dl: — 

The OrBeolanders believed tiiat the first 

woman was fashionctl out of the thumb of 
the man. It is, therefore, absurd to urge 
that the delicate body of woman was formed 
—not oat 0^ tlw dust of the earth, bat— of 
orgonle matter afa«ady purified, or that the 
Tib points to the hrart of man and his love. 
The Hebrew historian intended to convey his 
Idea of tiie tnllmate relationship between man 
and woman, and of the sacrodiieis and hidis- 
■olubility of conjugal life ; and he eipteawid 
thir< i<ku in a form wliich was familiar to his 
contemiK>rarics, and which will, at all times, 
l>e acknowledged as* beautiful and affecting 
mode of enforcingaiBOXal trothof thehlghRBt 
social importanoOi 

1066. 0.u.28,24. 

*And the man said. This time this Isbooe 
«lmy faoneByandfleshof myfleah: tharefore 
shall a man forsake UsfathMrand his mother, 
and cleave unto Ui ivlfs, and thqr duril be- 
come one flesh.' 

Delitzsch says, p.l02 : — 
Is this utterance a jtropludcal saying of 
Adam lUMttt manrisge, or merely a r^fiection 
of the naitntov? ... it is, indeed, the 
custom of this writer [the Jehovist], to insert 
in the history remarks l)e(Huning, as tliis, 
with 'therefore.' x.9,xxvi.33,xxxii.32. But 
thflM and similar remarks are all of an 
arduBologioal otaazaoter. and lie within the 
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the remark in r.24 would be a pure reflection, 
without any explanatory object ; and, as the 
story of the creation of the woman is only 
brought to a close in v.3d, it would distorb 
the Ustozioal oonneotion. 

But them the ibst nan mmld be re- 

presented as using these words, when 
he could as yet have had no idea of the 
relations of father and mother, or even 
of the nature of marriage itsell We 
BilgM^ tlienliwe, suppose that vM may 
be a note of the Jehovist himself, as 
well as iii20, * because she was the 
mother of all Hving.' Still the context 
makee this supposition in both cases 
improbable. 

1057. y M.mcw femaria on the above 

text, 

We must not forget to mention that similar 
reflections to thne an fbund in the holy 
books of the Hindus and Persians : ' The bono 
of woman is united with the bone of man, 
and her flesh wlHl Us flesh, as completely aa 
a stream beoomes one with the sea into whidx 
it flows.' 

Thna in th* Htndn maniage mtb- 
mony the husband aays, At.BeB.^diOti : 

I unite thy breath with my breath, thy 
bones with my bonee, thy flesh with my flesh, 
thy skin with my skfai. 

CHAPTER XI. 

OEN.III.l-III.24* 

1058. G.iii.l. 

' And the serpent was subtle out of all 
animals of the field, which JebBfaih>£lohini 

had made : and he said unto the woman, &ic.' 

Dr. Thomas Bubnxt obser?e8» Arch. 
Wo read that all these great and mnlti- 

fsftioQS matters were trnnsa^tefl M'itliin the 
short spaoe of a single day. But I bum with 
pain, when I see all things upset and dis- 
ordered in a little moment of time, and the 
whole natnre of tidngs, scarcely yet arranged 
and dressed out, sinkinj; into datth and de- 
formity before the setting of the first day. 
In the morning of the day God said, that all 
was * vetT good ;' in the evening all is exe> 
orable. how fleeting is ^ glo^ of onated 
things I The work elaborated through six days, 
tmi that by the Hand of Omnipotence, the in- 
famous heart has desbcojedtn so many hooa. 

Dr. BuBViV woidd hare been re- 
lieved of some part of his difficulties, 
if he had known that the statements 
which he contrasts were written by two 
difRsamit anthom. 

We are now, however, aimed 
at the point where Dbutzsch produces 
his piofliiaed eolation of the difficiiltieii 
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noticed in (1U4G), which we commend 
to the reader's consideration: Gtn. 
ji. 164-9. 

But had then the anfanali st that tfme 

ICMOn? Could the Sorpont nt that time 
•peak? This qnostion is too nrulily settled, 
if it is Mid that the 8eri>ent is the symbol of 
^ieagnra (Clem. Alkx. and otbera, after 
FHILO), or of the evil propensity (Pmcucp- 
sox), or of the oncsidfHl understandintr (Bux- 
BKV). Others, who do not care at all if these 
fuu'lamental histories are regarded as mere 
lables, mainfain that the author has really 
neaat that the anfmalit could then speak. 
But, after it has bn-n shown in chnp.i tliat 
man was the cont'lusiou of the progressive 
creations of God, and in ii.7 that God directly 
'breathed into him the hrenth of lif.,' tlic 
anthor, surely, will not again displacG the 
80-shari.)ly -drawn Ixjundaries of creation, and 
make now the beasts to be brothers aod&isterij 
of men, endowe^l with speech and, therefoie, 
with reason ! Let it Ix* only considered that 
ont of the Serpent speaks the deepest popsible 
wickediic^-:. Tiiat it speaks at all, is not a bit 
more Btrange than that it speaks such down- 
light wickedness. That It speaks at all, is a 
wonder. Tliat it Rpeaks such utter wickedness, 
proceeds from this, that it is the instrument 
of a higher, but deeply-degraded, nature. It is 
thus a demoniacal wonder that it speaks. . . 

Bnt when was it that evil enterwl into the 
Creation? We are here arrivcii at tlu i">int, 
where the two yet outstanding contriuiictions 
must be removcfi, viz. that G.i only knows of 
aoreation (i) of plants, and (ii) of animals, 
onfemlmf to the creation of man. whereas 
G.ii bring"? them lx)th back into do-.' cinDcc- 
tioii with the creation of man, [placing them, 
however, both submjuent to iQ. So, then, 
when did e\il enter into the creation ? Not 
first after the f-ix-daj-s' work,— for then main> 
of animals and plant? of the old worM, ever 
coming before our eyes in greater number 
and variety, are acknowledf^ to be older 
than the origin of man ; and not already 
before the six-days' work,— for the 'desolation 
aii'l ( iiipdnr-;^ ' conoealed no Molhisks and 
Baurians ; it was the conghnnerated mass of 
aworldinaydiAerent from a world of such 
creatures as these, exhibiting themselves as 
lowest links in the chain of development of 
tho present creation. . . . 

l>anoniaeal powers have interfered with their 
vorit In Oe course of creation,— wot, certainly, 
as demiurgic powers, wliich might have op- 
posed contradictory caricatures to the creation 
of God, against which suppodition Zoology 
raises a protest which must be admitted, 
rince it shows in the old-world Fauna the 
same laws of constniction nnd relations of 
form as in the existing, — probably, however, 
in such a way that they misled the SKrtii 
translatwl thus into misery, stirred up the dark 
fiery principle of the creature, and made un- 
natural intermixtures and mongrel formations, 
mutual munkr, disease and death, common 
among the races of God-created animals (!) 
T hus t he Divine Creation wa«? vM. merely a 
work!ng^<mt of the dark matter into a bright 
living form, but also a struggle with the 
might of evil; whole generations, called into 



existence bj God, yielded to the corrupting 
infinenoe m that might, and mnst, conse- 
quently, be swept away. Tliey were Imbedded 
ill the bowels of the mountains. The fint 
act of the Third Day does not canteadlot tiiis. 
For it consisted in the separation of the dry 
land from the water, not iu nnchangcahle 
fixed definition of the cartlTs externa! :onu. 
The shaping of the moimtains beoaa on the 
Third Day, without having been Txonght to 
a close when plants and animals began to 
appear. Tlie Earth Ixxraine again and again 
the grave of the organic beings, which she had 
long borne upon her surface. If vre cast a 
glance forwards, the reason for tiie jndgmeBt 
of the Flon<1, vi.l- 1, will show us that we are 
saying nothing strange to the Scriptural view. 
Also the story of the temptation of man 
entitles us to look baokwaids. The creation 
of the Earth and its inhabftants was, in some 
sense, a struggle of tlie T'rentor with Satan 
and his powerj*, us the redemption is a straggle 
of the Ilcdeemer with Satan and his powers. 
This bockgrotmd of the Creation is veiled in 
G.i ; the writer has purposely veiled it ; but 
we, to whom, through the N.T. Revehition, 
an o{icn look is allowed into the vanquished 
kingdom of darknen^ — we know Hiafe tibe 
* and behold ! it was very good ' is a word of 
victory, and that the Divine Sabbath is a rest 
of triumph, similar to the ' it is finished!' of 
the Bedeemer and the triumphal-maroJi of 
the Ascension. . . The Katore, whidi wis 
taken possession of by the spirits of evil,fc 
di^troyed, and— here is the solution of the 
two contradictions — a plant- world «Mvj sa 
animal-world have now come into being, (as 
the last links of tiieplant-and-aaimal-creation 
which was bcfutn with the third and sixth 
days,) such as corresponds to >iinn^ -vrho is 
called to b» Und and oooqiunnr of eTil,«fr. 
Man. . . 

It is now clear why Satan seeks to mislead 
the man, against Ond's command, to taste the • 
deadly fruit of the Tree of Knowledge: he 
wishes to destroy man, and, with litoi , the 
whole of the /a*/ creation . . . Tt is clear alia 
why he, since his power of destruction isio 
limited and confined in the paradisaical plant- 
world, makes use of a beast in order to befool 
man, and to enslave him together wHIi Hie 
last of the creations. Ttic narrator confines 
himself to the exUviial ajipeai-ances only of 
the event, without raising the veil from the 
being behind. He might well have raised it, 
since even the heathen l^nd gives a full, 
though distorted, account of it ; but he veils 
it, because the unveiling would not be good 
for the people of his time, inclined toheaUMI- 
ish misbelief, and heathenish intercourse with 
the demon-wnld (1 ). That the Devil himself 
tempted the lint pair, says the Hook of WL<;- 
dom, ii.384M* It was also not so unknown 
to the nanstor as might appear from Ida 
silence, fdnoe,eviai in the human race external 
to Israel, a oonwionsness of this meci^ us in 
many a legend and nn-thology. . . . The 
Serpent is the tint creature, through whidi 
Ahriman corrupts the flrit oreateS V m^ ef 
Ormuzd ; Ahriman is represented as appear- 
ing in the form of a Serpent, and i« even 
named the Serpent. 

] 060. Tbo leader will peiceive tfat^ 
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in order to reconcile the contradiction, 
•which Bbutzsch admits to exist 
between the two accounts of the Crea- 
tion, in r('^:p^■ct of tho onJtr in wliieh 
!M;in and the animals wore creatod, lie 
is driven to make the following assump- 
tions: — 

(i) The creation was a ' straggle* between 
the Divino Creator and the 'mi^ of evil' ; 

(ii) The Bvil One prevailed m f atr w to 

* mL«lead ' the animals croatod in tbf fiTth day, 
1.21, and in the sixth be/ore the creation uf 
man, i.2<'> ; 

(lii) Henoc all these animal beaste, birds, 
reptile^, fishes, InseotB, &c., were obUged to 

be ' swept away,* together withtttewydMjOfl, 
created on the third day, 1.12 ; 

(iv) A new creation* of plants and beasts 
and birds took place on the sixth day, offer 
the creation of man. a.s related In ii.y,l'J, — 
£but what of the n-piihs. Miesl"] ; 

(v) The Evil Spirit tried to corrupt this 
last creation also, and, therefore 'made use of 
a beast ' in order to deceive the woman. 

1061. G.iii.8. 

*And they heard the sound of Jchorah- 
Blohim walking in the gazden in the breeie 

of the day.* 

Delitzsch explains this and other 
' anthropomorphisms ' as being direct 
consequences of the FaU, as follows, 
. p.l76:— 

Tn thi?! state they perceive tho ponnd of 
God's footstep. God draws near to them, as 
one man to another. That thl8wa8themode,in 
which God originally had convene with, man, 
is not tme. That, from this point onwaid, 
tho sacred hLstorj- marks such an outward 
distinction between Go<l and man, has its good 
reason in this, that through the Fall the 
inner unity of G<xl and man is really lost, and 
now a gnuiual return to approximation on 
both sides begins. Only tlien, when man hM 
lost the uniform inner presence of Ood'sLove, 
iMgtat the (theophanics) Divine appearaaoes. 
Now, for the first time. Cod has intercourse 
with ni;in in an external form like this, oor- 
re.sixinding to his changed condition. Tlie 
relation of Love is broken. This is what is 
now also hisfcoif eall^ manifeel;, with a view 
to r}n- lii.storical restorjition of it. The 
anthropomorphism of the mode o£ intercourse 
onlninatee In tiw Inoeniafelon (I) 

Dr. LiOHTFOOT defines here the exact 

time of day, Harm,, ^,^.5 : — 

vith day of creation ... his (Adam's) 
wife the weaker vesaell ; she not yet knowing 

that there were jmy deWls at all . . . sinnetl, 
and drew her husband into tho same trans- 
gression with her ; this was alx>ut hifjft noon, 
the time of eolinr/. And iu this lost condition, 
into which Adann and Evo had now brought 
themselves, did they lie comfortless, till 
towards the cool of the dajrj ox three o clock 

1062. Oiiili. 



' Upon thy heUv shalt thou go, sbA dusk 
Shalt thou eat, all the daja of tl^ UfS.* 

Here the serpent is represented as 
haA-infi: had its nature degraded and 
debased from what it was originally. 

JosEPHUS, AntJiX,^, and after him 
the Fatheis ffenerally, conceived of th« 
serpent as having had ori<rinally a 
human voice and le<:s. And Uelitzsch 
at this very day maintains that the 
serpent's form was actually changed, in 
con. sequence of its having been used 
by Satan as the instrument of his 
deception, /). 180: — 

The punishment of the serpent, ae all 
antiquity understood the sentence, consists 
in this, that its mode of motion and its form 
were cliangt»d. The con.sequenco of sin is ever 
something abnormal, which lies l»-\ oiiil the 
proper end of creation : it works deformity, 
as in tlie human body, though that is whcrily 
the instnimftit of the spirit, so also upon the 
serpent, tlimigh it has only been the instru- 
ment of a spirit. The siTin nr was h- :orc 
made otherwise. Now, with its fieiy colour, 
its fborked vibrating tongne, ite poison -distil- 
ling teeth, its dreadful hiss, its arrow-like 
motion, like a flash of light, its occasionally 
fascinating glance, it is, as it were, the em- 
bodiment of the diabolical sin and the divine 
onrse. This its prwent eoadftlon is the eon- 
sequence of a divine transformation, and, as 
its speaking is the firstdemoniacal wonder, so 
this is the fir.st divine transformation. Of 
the original condition of tho serpent it ii, 
certainly, impossible to frame to omnelves a 
conjecture. We might imagine generally a 
machine, perhaps, but no living creature, 
were it even a chimo^ni ; and even the recon- 
struction of one, that has previously existed, 
is impossible for us wtttout given remains 
and indications. 

1063. But Geology shows us that the 
serpent was tlte same kind of creature, 
in the ages long ago, before men existed 
upon the earth, as it is now. And the 
notion, tiiat the Devil took possession 
of the serpent, and used it as an instru- 
ment for his malicious purpose, is dis- 
proved at once by the word.s of the 
cune, which charge the crime upon 
the serpent itself — 

* Because thou hast done this, iliou art Cimed 
above all cattle and beasts of the Jiddy 

— as well as by the expressions, * upon 
thy belly shalt thou go,' 'dust shalt 
thou eaV whidi refer distinctly to the 
animaJL Is it possible to helievo that 
;i enr«e could have been passed by the 
tiraciniis Creator tipon an innocent 
auimul, which the Devil had mastered, 
— irhlle no mention is made of th* 
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Devil himself being punished? As 
■well might we believe tliat the Al- 
mighty father would curse a human 
iMing afflicted with madness! 

1064. Dr. Thomus Bvestrt sajs, 
J«v4PM. p.291:— 

But you vill Bay, ' The woman ought to 
lukve been careful, not to violAte » law en- 
Itoroed by tiie penalty of dieatli.' * Oi» Ute dap 
<-^i rrfach you shall eat thereof you shafl die, you 
Mud yours,' so ran the law. ' Die! what docs 
thiamean?' Bays the vixgla in her ignorance, 
who had never yet aeen anything dead, not 
even a flower, nor bad felt yet death's image, 
fleep or v.ifjht, with her eycp or witli her mind. 

Ui what you atld about her posterity and 
the penalty upon them, nothing of this is ex- 
weMed in the law. But no laws ou|^t to be 
twisted, — certainly not penal lavrs. 

Also no light dirlu nlty arises about the 
jmniahment of the serpent. If the Devil did 
UiB whole under the mm of a Mrpent, or if 
he compellod tlie serpent to do or snffer all 
this, wiiy la the serjient puiiislied for the 
crime committed by the Devil V Then, a^s to 
the manner and form of the punishment iii- 
llieted on the serpent, that hereefter it 
should go on its belly, it is ViOt ca^y to explain 
what this means. It wiU iiuidly be said that 
the serpent was formerly erect, or walked 
after the manner of qnadxiq^ieds. But, if it 
went upon its belly ftom ftcst, as serpents 
do now, it may iji unmeaning that some- 
thing should be imposed on this animal, as a 
punishment and penalty for a psrtlciilBr deed, 
which it hod always by nature. 

1065. On the point of the serpent's 
* eating dust,' Kausch says, Gen.jp. 125: 

The great scanlineei of food, on which the 

serpent can subsist, gave rise to ti e belief, 
entertained by many Eastern nations, and 
referred to in several Biblical allusions, that 
they ' eat dust,' Mic.vii.l7, l8.lxv.26. Sit. Jtal. 
vii.449,/fnwirt pastus arend, ' feeding on hot 
sand,' — see Bociiart, HierAA, RonEUTs.s 
Ulut^. of Scripture, j7.7,-i-wmie the Indians 
ijeUered Uiem to feed npon. wind. 

And) as to the ' enmity' between the 

woman's seed and the sarpent^ he adds : 

In many Eastern religions, the extirpation 
of the reptUcs, and especially of the serpents, 
wasenjoined asan im|H»rt:Lnt Inty, Among 
the JtrtkmSf it was considered as equivalent 
to the war for Ormuzd and against Ahriman. 
and the most sacred festival was consecrated 
to this ' destruction of evil.' HERon.i.HO. 
The Hindoos celebrated similar great feasts 
for theaamepoipose ; and in Cashmere solemn 
Morifloes were offered for the annihilation of 
the serpents. (Prank, Fyaja,p.l39.) Thus 
the 'open enmity' between man and the 
serpent recurs throughout the whole Orient. 
It is everywhere inmreaaed with a leUgious 
character; it bean amdden symbolical mean- 
ing; it Is the combat either against the 
Tempter, or i^oinst the Pnnce of £viL 

Ainoog the Zulus, on tiia contrary, 
^ snaka is held in great zespeet, and 



1-III.24. 

is not Trillingly killf l ; as their dead 
ancestors are supposed to reappear in 
the form of snakes. among the 

Greeks the serpent was the emblon of 
healing wisdom ; while to the Ptioent* 
cians it beei^me the symbol of eternity, 
from its habit of coiling itself into a 
circle. 

1066. G.iii.lo. 

* And enmity win I put lie tweeai thee and 

the woman, and between her peed and thy s.?c<i: 
it shall braise thee on the hutul, and thou tihall 
bmUie it on the heeL* 

Ealisck notes, Gen.pS9 : — 

Krishna also, as the incarnation of Tishnn, 
is repre«ientetl now it» treading on the bruised 
head of a conquerinl wrjient, and noW ftB 
entwined by it, and stung in tlie heel . 

And so says Mr. Shaup£, h^y^Uan 

Mythology, pAb : — 

The aeiiMit of evO, fiie great enemy of the 
human race, plays an important p^ in all 
[Egyptian] pictures and eculptures relating to 
the next world. . . . When it j ieroed 
through the head by the spear of the goddca 
Isis, we aee ISie enmity between the woman 
and the serpent, spoken of in G.iii. It is 
always conquenxl by the good, sometimes 
pierced through its folds by a number of 
swords, and sometime carried away alive in 
the arms of its eonqnerois iA trinmph. 

1067. Accordingly, the usual explana- 
tion of the above passage is, that the 
'seed of the serpent* typifies in some 
way the Devil and all that belongs to 
him; while the *8eed of the woman' 
represents Jbsus Chbist and all true 
beli erers; the 'serpent* shall bruise 
the woman's seed on the heel, i.e. — shall 
have power to injure, but not fatally ; 
while the ' seed of the woman ' shall 
braise it on the head, t.^.— ahall erath 
and utterly destroy tiie power of cnL 
So ^\Tites Dklttzsch, 7?. 182 : — 

The crafty venomous bite of the snake on 
the heel of man, which he retaliates, witboot 

hnvir-fr sufTerod fatnl injury, by crushing it* 
head with his foot, shtaluws forth the conflict 
of the human race with the Devil ami all who 
aie * oC the Bevll,'— and who are, therefore^ 
not BO mnoH the woman's as the aerpeofs 
seetl,— and the decisive victory of tihft human 
race, in wliich this conflict ends. 

1068. It is probable that the deadly 
conflict of man with avil is symbolised 
iu this nanatiTe by tlie mortal hatnd» 

which, for very natural reasons, exists 
almost everywhere between the human 
race and the serpent tribe. So most 
people hare a dislike of scm^'oim^ Lv. 
Z.19, tpOtrs, &e. But it Is donbtfitl 
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if th€ injiiiy is here sui^i osed to ho 
mortal in the one case, anti not in th*' 
other. The serpont stings the heel, — 
that part of the man which is most ac- 
cessible to itsbitei — ^whenerer itliBS an 
opportunity of doing bo, with a fktal 
power ; while the man, in like manner, 
wreaks his rcnf^eance on the serpent 
by crushing its head. 

1069. Thus WiLLET writes, Hexap. 

in Gen.p.51 :— 

Fart of this sentenoe b literally true in the 
pf-rpf-nt. For, as RUPERTUS nntr tl., if a \vo- 
liiuu trcatl upon the serpent with her bare 
f(X)t, lie prcbcntly dieth ; but, if he first biUher 
heel, the teoman dieth <^ that poieon. But, 
liowsoeTer fhli be tnie, it is iwMi oertaln thiit 
between man and those venomous creatures 
there is a natural hatred, that one cannot 
endure the sight and presence of the other. 
Some do marvel why the serpent is not made 
mate and dmnb, seeing Sstaa abased his 
tongue and mouth to tempt the woman. The 
Hebrews thiiik. that the punishment is in- 
dnded, in that dust is appointed Ui ])c his 
meat ; for such, whcMS motrths are filled with 
earth, cannot speak. And to this day wo sec 
that the punishment reinaineth upon tho s«^r- 
pent, who maJketh no perfect totrnd, <u other 

1070. aiii.l6. 

♦Unto the woman Ho said. Multiplying! 
will multiply thy pain and thy conception; 
Sn pain Shalt tbott bear ebildien.* 

There is no reason to suppose that 

tho pain of childbirth lias really been 

increased to the woman. It would 

arise — from the natural cuu formation of 

her body, if she mi to bear children 

at all ; and the Elohistic command to 

*fructifj, find multiply,* i.28, implies 

that she was meant to do so from the 

first. So, too, the mention by the 

Jebovist of a man 'leaving his father 

and mother,* ii.24, shows that in the 

Tiew of this writer, also, the idea of 

parentage was entertained as existing, 

even in Paradise, before the Fall. In 

tropi^d oonntries, indeed, the birth of a 

child seems often to be attended with 

little more pain and disturbance than 

the birth of a beast. It is merely the 

imagination of the Hebrew writer, which 

ascribes the pain of childbirth, and the 

natural subjection of the female to the 

male, (which also is not peculiar to 

man amongst animals,} to her being 

foremost in sin. 

1071. Delitzsch, however, assumes 
a change in (he woman't form, p. 1 84 : — 



That the wnnian shall bocom? a mother, is 
God's original will ; but tlie punii^hmeiit is, 
that she shall henceforth bear children with, 
paina, which threaten her life as well as tin 
child's. This sentence also upon the wife 
ctumges the original state of thinps judicially; 
and, since the woes indicated are iMjcessarily 
irnundcd on the pieaent physiological con- 
dition of the Avomnn, this also must have 
undergone a change, without our being able 
to frame to ourselves a eonosptlon Of tbe 
original state of things. 

And again he writes, jj. 184 : — 
It was intended from the first that the man 
should luivc ft certain superiority over the 
woman. But only now, when the harmony 
of their ikiuh il wills in God is disturbed.this 
superiority is changed to lordehtp : the man 
can ooaunand in a lordly manner, and the 
woman Is from ^vithont and within compelled 
to obey. In cous<.Miuenoe of Sin there cxiste 
that sabjection, bordering on slavish, of the 
womaa to tiie man, whlo^ aa it is still in the 
Eaat, was In the oU-wem nanal, and wliieh 
Jlrst thromjh the religion of ItevelaUon has been 
by degrees made more endurable, and equal- 
ised with ttie homan wofUiot the woman. 

TAcmrs, however, says of the andent 

Germans, Germ.xiii: — 

Moreover, they think that there is some* 
thing aaered, or gifted with foresight, in their 
women ; nor do ttaej either deniise tiieir 
coun^ls, or neglect their propheraaal ntter- 
anccs. 

1072. G.iii, 17,18. 

' Cursed is the ground for thy eakc: iii pain 
dtalt then eat of it nil t!i l [y^;of thy life; 
and thorns and tbisUes shall it makfr>tOHBpront 
to thee ; and then dialt eat the liazb of the 
field ; in the sweat ot thjfiaoe then dialt eat 
brea(i.' 

Here the ground is represented as 
cursed for man's sake^ and on this 
account bearing briars and thorns, and 
requiring to be eultivated with hard 

labour. 

But GeoloCT shows that the state of 
things upon the Earth, before miin a|>- 
peared upon it^ iros jnsi the same as it 
i'^ now. There arc no signs of any curse 
having passed upon the Earth. Thorns 
and briars were as plentiful in the 
primevial world as they are now. The 
same abundant crop of weeds would 
have sprung up, under the p:ime cir- 
cumstances, then as now, on aii y f^round 
uncareil-for. And man, if he had lived 
then, conld onl^ haTe eaten bread by 
the sweat of his brow, in those di^s 
as now. 

1073. And, in fact, a life of toil and 
exertion is far more liealthy, joyous, 
and ennobling, — far more suited, to 
man's bodily and spiritual nstove^— 
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far better adapted to draw out his 
highest faculties, than one of inac- 
tivity and careless ease, such as the 
life of Flundioe is ^genuactSlj iniagiiiod 
to hare been. It is the kind of life 
evidently 77i(?a72^ for man by his Creator, 
the life for which man was made, — the 
normal kind of life which, when not 
eareeauTO in its ]aboiiz% it natural and 
pleasant to him, happy and health- 
giving, and not one to remind him at 
all of sin and of the cttzse. 
1074. G.iiil9. 

• Until thy returning unto the groniuL for 
•ut of it wast thou taken : for ihuftarl tOOQ, 

aad unto dust shalt thou return.' 

Reddenda est terra terra, ' Earth to 
earthnniitbeiwtiiined,' saysEuBiFiDEs, 
in Cic. 2WMiiL2& 

This appears to be the writer's mode 
of accounting for death in the human 
race. And I)£Litzscu observes, ^. 189 : 

wifh the nmi, bowever,— tlie Umatensd 

one,— a change has now taken i>lace. "When 
he was threatened, he was only one. Now he 
it man and woman. Through the fact, that 
Qod has fi^J^^^im the wo mM^aria aB on the 
one dde t ne posriUIit^ of a dfaiiHutton of the 
fault, on the othor thf> possibility of a fulfil- 
ment of the threatening, without breaking off 
human history. It Is now possible that the 
laan may die, witboat the hnman race coming 
to an end, 

1079. Bvt Geolo^ shows that fiving 

ereaturea of all kin<u died in the ages 

long ago, as they die now, — died, 

overwhelmed by floods, or falling eartli, 

or the fieiy streams poured out by 

▼oleanoee, — died \rf old age or the 

action of disease, tiicir honra being 

found distorted, carious, or twisted 

with ^ain, — died often tearing; and 

devouring one another, even as now, 

the bones of one ammal being found in 

the stomach of another. As Dr. Pye 

Smith says, Geohgyand Scnpture,p.S9 : 

We can see and examine tlieir powerful 
teeth, the atructure of their bones for tbB in- 
sertion, course, and notion of mnade^ narres, 
and the tubes for circulation, indicating the 
functions, and their very stomaclis, boueath 
tbeir rite, rCTtlwiiahed with chewed bits of 
bone, fiilk-aoaMa, aaa eChsr fsmaini of anizn^ 
food. 

Death, therefore, has been in the 
world from the very first, as the uni- 
venal law for the tinimal as wdl as 
fost the TegetabU eieation. And ^ere 
is nothing to compel us to believe,— 
even if we conld gather a definite mean- 



ing to that eflfect from the Hebrew 
wTiter, which, perhaps, we cannot, — 
that man's mortal frame would have 
endued fiv eTer, any mom tiivi those 
of other animals aimiladj eonstitated 
to his. 

1076. Yet it may be questioned if 
this passage of Scripture really means 
to say that death was inflicted as the 
penalty of sui, notwithstanduig the 
interpretation put upon it by the later 
Jews, Wisd.ii.24, Ecclus,xxv,24, 1*01^ 
as Knobel observes, ^.49 : — 

According to the Bible, Adam is not to die 
because he haa sinned, but l)fcause he was 
' taken out of the ground,'— hecaoae he ' ia 
dust,' he Shan *xetnni to dnst.' Renoa ha 

was created mortal ; through his original na- 
ture, according to wliich he is exposed to 
death, it is plain he dies. He might have 
gained immortality throned the tree of life, 
ii. 9, but only as something over and beyond 
his created nature, only as a prorof^ative of the 
celestial beings. But, becatiise he wilfully ap< 
propriated to Umadf another prerogative of 
the spiritual powers, and was not yet to be- 
come like to these, he was prevented from 
this, and doath took place, in accordance with 
his origrinal nature. That prevention of fur- 
ther encroachment on the prerogatives of the 
spiritual, and this entrance of the ori^nnal 
destiny of man, cannot be said to be the in- 
fliction of death a> tho punishment of sin. 
God cannot bo said to have taken from Adam 
immortality, — ^which he did not at nil poasesi, 
— and to have inflicted on liim death, — whioh 
from the beginning was to have lH?en ex- 
pected. P.ut Tie left liiiu siuijily with his 
original mortalitj, which finaUy toolc effect 
throoi^ death. 

And, indeed, Bishop Jbbbiit Tatx4« 

is quoted by Archd. Pratt, ^.48/ aa 
having written thus, two centuries ago: 
That Adam teas made mortal in his na- 
ture, is infinitely certain, and proved by hla 
very eating and drinking, hia aleep and re- 
creation, f%at death, which threat- 
< ii( <l to Adam, and which passed upon his 
VK)sterity, is not the going out of this world, 
but the manner of going. It lia bad stayed 
in innocence, he should have gone placidly 
and fairly, without vexatious and afflictive 
circumstances; ho sh-^nM not have died by 
sicknes.*, defect, misfortune, or unwillingness. 

1077. It need hardly be said, liow- 
ever, that the above explanation of 
thia edentifle difficulty, thoogk sop- 
ported by the authority of so eminent 
a writer, does not satisfy the ardent 
defenders of the traditional view, or 
those who hare imbibed (as unhappily 
we have, most of ns, ftoa duldhood) 
the defective theological tetchiBg <d 
that great poet» who irxot»-* 
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Of man's first disobedience, nnd the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Accordingly, Archd. IhUTt, vfho 
quotes it, does not afjreo with the 
writer, but referring to Kom.T.12, — 

* A» by one man sin entered into the world, 

— he admits tbat d«ath was in the 

world before man's sin, but reodndles 

the difficulty as follo\vs : — 

Science here oomp;' to our aid, to correct the 
imprefskms \re ijiidu r from Scripture (!); and 
the IcMon we learn from the Apostle is, not 
that deadi bad nerer appeared, eren la the 
irrational world, lx»fore the Fall of man, but 
that, in that fearful event, sin had dc^rraded 
CitHl's intellectual creature to the level of the 
borates in his animal nature, and in his 
apliitiial, to that of a lost and fUlen bein^r. 
l5cath received its horrors when it fvU ^^H>n 
man, who alone was made in the image of 
God. 

1078. Prof. Hitchcock mitM as fol* 

loWl^ Geology, p.lZ: — 

The oommon theory of Death maintains 
tiiat, when man tnaienned, thora was an 
entire chanpp throughout nil organic nature ; 
flO Chat animals and plants, which before con- 
tained a principle of immortal life, were smit- 
ten with the hereditary oontagion of diseaae 
and death. Those animals which, before that 
event, were gentle and herbivorous or fru- 
givorona, suddenly became ferocious or car- 
nivorous. The climate, too, changed, and the 
sterile soil sent forth tte thorn and the thistle 
in the place of the rich flowers and fmits of 
Kdcn. The great English VwX, in his ' j'.ira- 
di^ Lust,' has clothed this hypothesis in a 
moet graphic and philo9ophi<»l drssa; and, 
probably, hit dftcription* have done more than 
the Rihle to give it currency. Indeed, could the 
truth \x' known, I fanry tliat.on many jHnuts 
of seconiia^ [?1 importance, the current the- 
olonr of we day has been Bhaped qnite as 
mnch by the ingenious machiner}' of the • Pa- 
radise Lost,' a.s by the Scriptiin^s,— the thco- 
logiana having so mixed uj) theiilcasof Milton 
with those deriTed from Inspiration, that they 
find it difflenlt to diifeliigiiiBh between them. 

The troth is that we literally ffroan, 
even in the present day, imdiBr the 
burden of Milton's mythologjr. 

1079. No mention, however, is made 
of the immorialiti/ of the soid, of life 
after deaths in. this passage, G.iii.19; 
aod, indeed, in the writei's 'view, ap- 
paraDtly, the death of the body was 
the end of all, as is so mournfullv in- 
timated in the Psalm of IL zekiah, 
Is.zxxviii. 10-20. Nor does he draw 
any stroog distinetian between the 
nature of man and the brute creation : 
both man and beast are formed bjf 



Mowh'Ehhim Himself, out of the 
ground, ii,7,19, each is called a 'living 
soul,* ii.7,19, each has ' in its nostrils 
the breath of life,' iL7,vii22. Dk- 
unaoB ttkes note of tlds, j».143,190, 
and places the excellency of man in 
this, that of him only it is said, that,— > 

* Jdx>Tah-£lohim hreatkti into his nostrils, 

1080. But it seems doubtftal if the 
writer intended to express this differ- 
ence. 3W v'hom was the spirit of life 

breathed into the nostrils of any of the 
creatur«.;s, uuless by Jehovah-Elohim ? 
In the later Hebrew writings, indeed, 
we find, apparently, a distinction drawn 
between the * spirit of a man that goeth 
upward,' and * the spirit of a beast 
that ^oeth downward to the earth,* 
£eeLiii21. And thoogh the writer 
saya^ tiil9,20, — 

' Thnt which bcfalleth the sons of men, be- 
falleth l>easts ; even one thing befallcth them: 
aa the one dieth, w dicth the other ; yea, they 
hare all one spirit (' breath') i so that a man 
AoA no preendtunee above a eeosf : for alt la 
vanity ; all crn unto one place; all areoCUie 
dust, and all turn to dust again ' — 

yet he seems to allow a preeminence 
to the spirit of man above that of the 
beast, both in the words of iii.21 above 

quotf'd, and in those of xii.7, where, 
speaking of the death of 7nun, he 
says, — 

* Then shall the dust return to the earth as 

it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it.* 

1081. Yet even this is doubtful, since 
'spirit' here means, probably, the 
same as in-Eod.iiL19, where it is said 
that man and beast * haTO all. -ooa 
spirit,' and therefore the language here 
used of man iiiip;ht be used of beasts 
also. And again, in iiL21, ' Who 
know^tb the spirit of a man? &)B.,- the 
constroction of the interrogatiTe, with- 
out a negative, implies rather a negative 
answer, as in I8.xl.l3,14, * Who hath 
directed the Spirit of Jehovah ? ' &c., 
— K>r l8.1iii.l-,' 'Who hath beUered ow 
report ?' — where the answer is meant 
to })e, ' No one.' So here the moaning 
mav be, ' No one knows whether the 
spirit of man goeth upward, and the 
spirit of a beast downward.' 

1082. BiunscB takes aeeount of 
some of the natural and necessary phe- 
nomena of death, in the natnzal world 

s 2 
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of p1:mt8, animals, &c., before the Fall, 

ns lullowg, p. 187 : — 

To come into bt'ing and be deprived of being, 
to be foriiio^l and unformed, to appear and 
to pMt awi^, ue ofirUiinly groanded in tfao 
DUiinn nf natiml life, and it to tnie that the 
ligM of the iiifMN-idunl among the creatnres 
paOMg l y firbt bt-KUis with man. Thus, even 
tvinOQt Bin of man, the indivi iual forma- 
ti<mtof natore oould not have existed eter- 
nal^ ; ttaej irovdd, generally, ha;f« ben re- 
tonieatothnt fmm which they were taken, but 
without that angui-^li-and-torraent-frauffht, 
for the moet part violent, death, and that 
oflienBiTeair>poUiiting putrefaction, which the 
8cil|il»miaiiMB * death ' and * oorrnption.' 

1088. The ftct is» in shorty that we 
have eTezjxeeacm fiom Science to sup- 
pose that for man, as well as other 
animals, in his natural normal state, 
death is necessary, — that his body also 
will It l«nsth be worn oat ntttorallj, as 
those of the innumerable living crea- 
tures of ull kinds, which have died in 
the ugfs beforf him, by the wear-and- 
teat of seasons, which are jutst the 
same now as in the days of old, or 
that mai may come, perhaps, to an 
untimeh' end, by such accidents as 
those which have burie I so many 
beasts, birds, reptiles, iishes, insects, 
as well as pumte, of past ages, in 
the very prime of their strength, and 
in the midst of their activity. 

1084. But then man's naturo is a 
glorious spiritual nature, conscious of 
personal identity, prescient, desirous of 
a fhtnre life,— a nature fitted to have 
converse with the good and the true 
and the ]>eautiful, which things endure 
for ever, — a nature that can live in 
eternity, that even now has kindred 
with the Divine, that can be filled 
mth the Light and Life of God. There 
is yjood reason, therefore, for believing 
that the dissolution of this mortal 
fiiimework of the human body will not 
be the death of the 8£mt of man. 

1085. G.iii21. 

• And Jehovah-EIohim made to Adam and 
to his wife coate of skin, and clothed them.' 

Delitzsch takes this ^u^sage ai^ 

bong litendlj and histoneatty tine. 

He makes this act, however, one of 

great significance, /7.192 : — 

Man, in consequence of sin, neo<1s a covering 
to hide his nivkctlnci:;?. He himself ha? made 
the attempt to cover his nakedness by his own 
contrivance : however, he baa not mioooeded ; 
iMloreGod he cannot proaent himself with hto 



1-III.24. 

flg'leavea. Only God H imsclf prepares for him 
a ooverin^, ^wweli may serve for man to appear 
in l>eforc God,— and that from the skins of 
slain animaLs, and, therefore, at the cost of 
innocent life, at the expense of the shedding of 
innocent blood. This blood was an image of 
(be blood of Ohrlat, tills clotbingr an imago of 
the clothinj? of rlghtconpnoi«s in Christ . . . 
^le original couple, clothed by God Himself, 
upon believing apin:<^ension of the won! of 
promise, are the image of all mea justified 
through faith in ChilsL , 

It is of coarse allowable for any to 

draw ont such analogies, provided that 
they are not enforced as articles of 
faith, or as really meant to be conveyed 

in a passage like this. 

lOSG. G.iii.24. 

' And he placed in front of the Chvd^ of 

Eden the cherub?.' 

Dr. Thomas Burnet writes as fol- 
lows, Arch. Fhil.p.293: — 

The text says, v.7, * They Mwod together fig* 

leaves, and made to themselves ffirdles.' Here 
we have the first step in the art of f^ewing. 
But whence had they a needle,whence a thready 
on that first day of their creation ? These 
questions may seem to be too free : bnt the 
matter itself demands that we act freely, when 
we arc necking the naked truth. VVhen, how- 
ever, they liad made to themselves girdles, 
God gave them besides coats, made, forsooth, 
out of tlic skins of beasts. But here again wo 
run into diflii ultlcs. To soften tlie matter, 
let us substitute in the place of God an an/r/. 
An angel, then, dew and skinned the animals, 
or Ktrlpiwd the skin from innocent and li\-ing 
animals. But this is the business of a slaught- 
erer, or butcher, not an angel. Besides, through 
this slaughter, whole race* of animals would 
have peritked ; for it la not beliefved that mora 
than two of each kind were crcatc<l at first ; 
and one without the other, its male, would 
have luid no offspring. 

After all this, however transacted, what 
follows? OoddrOTOonr parents, thnsdotbed 
in t^kins, out of Paradise, and placfd at the 
entrance of the garden cherubim, with a flam- 
ing turning swonl, lest they diould reseek 
the blessed abode by force, or even by accident. 
Is there any interpreter who will bend this to 
the letter, and will assert that antrels 8t'^>d, 
like guards, with drawn swords, before ths 
entxanoeofuie garden through I know not how 
many ages — as the dragons are said by tho 
poets to have guanled the apples of the 1 1 t^pc ri- 
dfs? Why, how long did these angel ic waichori 
last ? To the Deluge, I suppose, if not iongtf. 
Do you believe that angda were ao ocoapled, 
for more than 1 ,->o*^ year?!, in keepings gajrlen 
ni^'ht and day ? ITo w rasy would It nave been, 
in a well-watered place like Paradise, to hare 
aorrounded the garden with a stream or river, 
wUeh would have been «n abmkhmtty sofB- 
cient obstacle to Adam and Eve, who knew 
nothing as yet of the use and construction 
of boats or ships! But these and such-Iika 
oonsiderattona; lest they should seem invi- 
dious, I would rather leavt to be pondered by 
othnv* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

nOBIBS OF PARADISE XTXD TBB VAIL 
IN OTHER NATIONS. 

1087. The Persian myth, descrihijif:^ 
the Fall of Man, which bears a striking 
resemblance to the story in Genesis, is 
thus given by Ealisch, Gen.p.Sl : — 

ThA flnt oonple, the parents of the human 
noe, Meahia and Meshiane, lived originally in 
jmrity and innocence. Perpetual happiness 
iras promised to them by Ormuzd, the ( 'reittor 
oC ereiy good gift, if th^ penevemi in their 
Tfartne. But an evfl demon {Dtv) was sent to 
thpm by Ahriman, the representative of every- 
thing noxious and fdnful. He appeared unex- 
pectedly in the form of a serpe nt, and ^ave 
them the firadt of a wonderful tree, i^4)m,which 
imparted imniortality, and liad the power of 
restoring the dead to life. Thus evil iiu liim- 
tiona entered their hearts; all tlicir moral 
excellence was destroyed. Ahriman himself 
appeared under the fosm Of the same reptile, 
and completed the work of aednetfon. They 
acknowledged him instead of Ormii/d as the 
creator of everything good ; and the conte- 
qnenoe waa, that they forfeited for ever the 
internal happiness for which they were des- 
tined. They killed beasts, and clothed them- 
aelvea in their skin?: ; they built hmi^es, but 
paid iiot their debt of gratitude to tlic Deity. 
Theevil demoBa thus obtained still more per- 
fect power over their minds, and called forth 
envy, hatretl, discord, and rel^ellion, which 
xagod in the bosom of the families.— if*/ida- 
9Uta, £leiiker'« .ed.ii.217.2804ii.62,84,8r>. 

It IS mmeoesnry to pofait oat the features of 
this legend which are parallel with the Mosaic 
narrative.' It contains almost all the materials 
of the latter,— the remarkable tree, the serpent, 
the degradation and fall of man. It is. then, 
evident that all these traiti am not speomcany 
Mosaic ; they belonged to the common tradi- 
tionary lore of the Asiatic nations ; they 
cannot, therefore, he essential in the system of 
jfo.trxic theology ; they serve to represent the 
ide;i3, but ore not indispensable for tlieni ; 
th \ are the vehicle used to convey certain 
tzuths, but these truths might have been ex> 
proaaed in athousudoihiarabapes : the truths 
arc tmchan^reable and ne ccs s M y, the form is 
indifferent and accidental. 

1 088. And he gives the Chinese mytb 
j>^9: — 

The Chinese also— have their ago of virtue, 
when nature furnished abundant food to the 
liappy men, who lived peacefully surrounded 
by the beasts, exercised -virtue without the 
aasistanoe of Science, and did not yet know 
what it meant to do good or evil. The phy >ical 
dcsir«s were perfectly aoboxdlBate to the divino 
spirit in man, who fiad all bettrenly, and no 
Ciirthly. dispositions ; disesisc and death never 
approached him ; but partly an undue thirst 
for knowledge, partly increasing sensuality, 
and the seduction of women, were his perdi- 
^on : all moderation was lost; paaatoa and 
f^znlediiiftaaliimtaamlnd; tlw war with 



the animals began; and all nature stood ioi- 
niloally aRagrM affdnat Idm. 

1089. So, agaiiif Kaimcsl writes of 
the Garden of Eden, ^108 : — 

The Paradise is no exclusive feature of the 
early liistorj' of the Hebrews. Most of the 
ancient nations have similar narratives about 
a happy abode, which care does not iwproach, 
and which iveeihoes with the aomida of the 
purest bliss. The Greeks believed that, at an 
immense distance beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, on the borders of the Earth, were the 
Islands of the Blessed, the Blysium, abounding 
in every charm of life, and the Garden of the 
Hesixirides, with their golden apples, guarded 
by an ever-watchful serpent (Ladon). But 
still more analogous is the legend of the 
Hindus, that, in the sacred mountain Mem, 
which is ]>erpetually clothed in the golden 
rays of the 8un, and whoso lofty summit 
reaches into heaven, no sinful man can exist, 
—that it is gnaided by dreadful dragona,^ 
that it i? mlorno<1 with many celestial plants 
and trees, and i.s watertd by four rieers, which 
thence separate and flow to the four chief 
directions. Eq^aally steiking is the resem- 
blance to the belief of the PierHatu^ who sop* 
pose that a region of bliss and delight, the 
town Eriene Vedsho, or IJedm, more beautiful 
than all the seat Oif tlie world, travcn^ed by a 
mighty river, was the original abode of the 
first men, before they were tempted hy AiaU 
man, in the shape of a Bcrpt-nt, to partake of 
the wonderful fruit of the forbidden tree 
II6m. 

The 'tree of life' has analogies in the 
'king of trees,' //dm, which the Persians 
believo'l to grow at the spring Ardechsur, 
issuing from the throne of Ormuzd, and in 
the tall Fitpa of the Indiana, to which was 
also ascribed the power of securing immor- 
tality and every other blessing. But the 
' tree of knowledge' may lie compared with 
the * well of wisdom ' in northern mythology, 
from which' even the great God Odin drlnka, 
and whkh gives knowledge erat to ttie wise 
Mimer. 

1090. Delitzsch observes, ^.195 

The cherubs appear here as guards of Para" 
dlse, just as in the Persian legend 09,999, i.**. 
innumerable, attendants of the Holy One 
keep watch against the attempts of Ahriman 
over the tree ITum, %¥hich contains in itself 
the power of tlie resurrection. Much closer, 
however, lies the comparison of the winged 
lion-and-eagle-formed griffins, which watch 
the gold -caves of the Arbnasplan metallio 
mountidns, and of the sometimes more or 
less hawk-forme<l — sometimes only winged 
and otherwise man-formed— gunnlians, upon 
the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The 
resemblance of the i^mbela is anrprielngly 
great; and the comparison of the King of 
Tyre, Ez.xxviii.l4-1G, to a protecting cherub 
with outspread wings, who, stationed on the 
holv mountain, *waUnd up and down in the 
midst of the atones of Are,* justifies ns la 
russuming such a connection. Its explanation 
lies in this, that the human race, when sepa- 
rating into peoples, took with them from 
their oxifidx^al home the idea of the chemb» 
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and foahionod it mythologically. Bat tho 
fundamental tnon have ranainocl unchanged, 
for the oooapation of tbe griffin is just as 
twofold at that of the Biblieal cherub. They 

watch before the rock of frold, but also they 
draw tlie chariots ol tiic godjs, and carry gods 
upon their wings. (jEeCB. Prom. Vinct.) So 
the chenibs kivp watch over that which must 
not be approachftl ; anrl the name is dorived 
probably from charab, ' prab, grapple, grasp, 
gripe,' Sanacr. gribh^ Pers. \fin/tm, Goth. 
ahffan : oomp. Gr. ypvi^, meaning a being 
nolding fast, and maldng what it hnVX^ unap- 
proachable. But the cherubn lUso aru dc- 
ecribod aiicarrjing the glory of God, when He 
appem in the woild, Ps.XTiiLIO, 
SootnudlxA 

1091. Ekobkl olMMmn^ tvitli mpect 

to the doctrine of * Original Sin,' pAl : 

Upon this passapc the doctrine of Original 
Bin in [mainly] grDuiKhni. Actxirding to it, the 
first pair found themselves at first in a state 
ot perfection and had an original righteoas> 
nen, or the dirlne image, to whioh also 
lx'li>n'^'r<l — in a corporeal point of view, in- 
corruptibility, hesUth, freedom from pain, a 
temperate state of flensual impulses, and 
•greement thereof with reiwon and will, and, 
aooordlng to many, immortality also,— in a 
BTiiritual point of view, right knowlodpro of 
God and His Will, ah^o of self and of tilings 
. generally, and the power to love Qod, to fulfil 
His Commands, and to act in entire agreement 
with Him. The first pair, however, allowed 
themsflws to l)c misled by the Devil to the 
transgresHion of the Divine Command, and 
fdl into sin : they lost the divine image, and 
experienced a corruption of their whole na- 
ture, and of all their powers, viz. death, and 
Other boJily evil?, darkening of the sinrit and 
ignorance of God, inability to fear and love 
God and to do His Commands, ffsoenl inca- 
jMbcity of the will for good, and supremacy of 
the evil desires. This corruption descended 
by inheritance through natual jronw s lilffn to 
aU the poste rity o f Adam. 

As this doctrine, however. Is fnuned, it 
finds very little support in the narrative 
before us, independently altogether of the 
question whether it is historically true. 

(i) The writer does not teach any original 
■tete of perfeotlon. As to the corporeal state 
he is silent, and simply with re.'^i>oct to the 
point of immortality betrays his view to this 
effect, that man was created originally morto/, 
and only through partaking of the tree of 
life, which, however, never took place, might 
have become immortal. ii.l7, iii,19,ii2. In- 
stead of perfect knowitxlge, he rather ascribes 
the opposite to the first pair, «<f. the not 
knowing good and evil, i.e. the want of moral 
perception, and, in fact, to such, an extent, 
that they did not ix?rceive at all that going 
naked was unbeooming. and that clothing 
was proi)er, U.35. T% want hmOo them 
unlike God, ili.22, and ^vas certainly not re- 
garded by the narrator a.-< part of the 'divine 
image.' Of tlie Win of \ ,od they knew simply 
the command forbidding them to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, ILlf ; at aO emits, the 
itivetdls US of no other. Just as little 
tbe writer ascribe to the first pair a 



moral perfection. He represent* them rather 
as finding themselves in a state of moral in> 
diffleroMe, and ooold not do otherwise, sinos 
he denJes to them moral perception,— exactly 
that, through Which all morality and im- 
morality is conditioned. Only they did not 
transgress the above-named command befoie 
the temptation ; mon tlma this is not to be 
6et'n in the narrative. 

(ii) TIk' writer relates nothing about the 
Devil, and the temptation of Eve through him, 
but speaks only of ft mrptnt, 1111,19. 

(iii) He does not teach that a general cor- 
rupdon was intro<iucf?d through the Fall. With 
reference to the LkhI v, ho n jircscnts only in 
the case of Eve something of that kind, iiLlf, 
without, however, mentioning it as a comp- 
tion. On the contrary, in the case of Adam, 
whom he makes merely to be punished with 
the labours of agricultore, he is silent about 
any such ch ange, a nd has c ertainly not at- 
snmed any oorrupltou of the aeusitive nature 
of man, and e;«]>ecially not that the latter then 
first became mortal through the Fall. In an 
intellectual point of view, he maintains not a 
lou and retrogretsion, but a gain and admnet, 
of the first pair, since he makes them through 
the transgression attain a moral perception, 
and thereby beoome like unto God, iii.'i2. 
How that can be atom o( the divine image, it 
is impossible to see. Tn a moral point of 
view, he relates only that Adam and Eve ha*l 
transgressed the divine command, hat! com- 
mitted a sin, and introduced evil into human 
life. But he does not teaeh that, through one 
single transgression, the moral nature of man 
was entirely changed and corrupted, and mao 
has lost all capability for good. 

(iv) He knows still lees of a propagation of 
the moral cormptioB through procreation, 
but has manifestly a?sume<l a growing in- 
crease of evil Uirough the free inclination of 
man : at least, that terrible idea cannot be 
shown to exist in his story. He sets forth tbe 
direction given ta Cain to master sin, iv.7, 
and assume, therefore, the possibility, aadt 
consequently, the capability also, for good, as 
existing with him. 

(v) He knows nothing at all of the ' divine 
image' in man, which only the £lohii>t has, 
and says, therefore, notUbig nbODt tbe poati* 
sion or the loss of it. 

1092. The truth is, that the expres- 
sion * divine Image,' as used in dog* 
matic theology, is nsed in a totally 
different sense from that in which the 
words are employed in G.i.26,27, where 
it seems to mean chiefly the possession 
by man of a nuwe noble and divine 
form, and especially of rapeiior infeel* 
ligence, and the power of ZMODD and 
conscience : — 

* He gave him mlnd,--the lordliest 
Proportloni^ md, above tbe xeisl| 

Dominion in the head and »— -* ' 



And the doctrine, which is above 

stated, cannot be derived, by any pro- 
cess of jnst interpretation, from the 
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narrative in G.ii.l6-iii.24, though other 
passages of Scripture no doubt may be 
adduced in support of it, r.^. Boill.T.12, 
iCor.xv. 21,22. The \mter in Genesis 
rather appears to have eonpidered that 
be was giving an account of the sub- 
jeetioa of the liamait zaoe to pJ^sical 
evil : whereas St Paul zeptesentB the 
death of the human race in Ada|n as 
iiiTolving that tendency to moral evil, 
that ' lu8tiug of the flesh against the 
epirit,' that 'bodily death,* which he 
felt in himself, and perceited to be 
common to all mankind. 

1093. It is sufficient merely to men- 
tion in this place the horrible doctrine 
of St. AvousTiNE, upou the dogma of 
* Original Sin,' with xef^zenee ti> which 
Bishop WATSoir writee as ftUows, Ap(h 
logic.'', &c. p.463: — 

' Hold thou nuMt finoly, nor do tboa in any 
z«apeot doubt, Hiat Inliuitt, wbetliw In their 

moibers' wombs they begin to live and there 
die, or when, after their mothers have given 
birth to tbem, they ])u.<.i from this life withomt 
tlie sacrament of holy baptism, will be pun- 
ished witli the everlasting punishment of 
I riial fire.' Parent of universil ^roo<l I Merci- 
ful Father of the human race ! Uow hath the 
benignity of Thy nature been miorepirewnted ! 
How hath the Gospel of Thy Son !jecn mis- 
iiittrpreted by the Imrnuit; ^ual of iir(*«iump- 
tuouR man ! I mean not on this occasion to 
enter into the various questions, which learned 
men have too minutely disotuned, coneeming 
the lapse of our fir?t parents' original recti- 
tude, and Kubbequent depravation of huinau 
nature. I simply moan to say that a propo- 
siti<m, which ■■nwii that infanta dying in the 
womb will be tormented In cvecueting fim 
be^auvc of Adam's tran.cpreK>!on. is a ]iropo- 
sitiou so entirely subversive of all our imturitl 
nottone of liie justice and mercy of tho 
Supremo Being, that it cannot be adnixitted 
unless a pos-sage in Scripture could be pro- 
duced, in which it is clearly and in sj» many 
word* revealed. And I am certain that no 
mich rairwrg* can toe fvodnced. 

CHAPTEK Xm. 
0ENJr.l-T.82. 

1094. G. iv.2. 

* Abel W119 a keeper of sheep.* 

DfiurntscH observes, ;j . 1 99 : — 

The small domestic cattle, ^hoep and goats, 
ware kept In this earlier r i x ira-paradisaical 
time, on accotmt of their woolly skin, not at 
all to be nsed a? food, although, perhaps, also 
fur the Fill-.'.' t1i.-ir ri!iik, since m'lk i-^ (x-r- 
tainly an uuimal nutriment, and, therefore, 
waanot used in paTadlse,bat yet is not obtained 
throuK^i ^-'^ de-atrtiction of animal life. . . 
The coiling of each brother was directtxl 



towards fcod,<— that of Abd eqwdany towarda 

that covering of their Mnfnl nakedness, Whkh 

(iod's own initiation had txinsecrated. 

It is obviouii, however, that animals 
muat have been dam^ if their hides 
were used for coTning, — unless, indeed, 
Adnni and Eve were taught the art of 
Mcaving the wool into cloth, wliich the 
statement in iii.21, ' Jehovah-Elohim 
made eoveiings of skin,' is very far 
from implying. It may be supposed 
that they used the skins of animals 
killed for Jmcrifices. But we have seen 
(1017) that^ even in the UfjtJ of vegeta- 
ble fiwd, thm is necesswily inftnita 
destraction of animal lilie^ 

1095. G.iv.l4. 

< oyic that flndeth me shall slay me.* 
There seems to be an inconsistency 
here in the story. i?or, at this time, 
the only man upon the face of the earth 
was Adam — rather, the only maU 
person ; for Seth was not born till after 
this, V.25, and, during the whole time 
which had elapsed since the birth of 
Cain and Abe( Eto had borne no son, 
though she may be auppoeed to hsra 
had diiugliters, among whom may be 
reckoned Cain's wife, v. 17. Hence 
Caiu would hardly have expected to 
find people ready to kill him. 

1096. Dblissscb writes* p.2O0t— 

Eden (Ce. the land of Eden) was certainly 

at this tlmr- thf> exclurfvo dwelling-place of 
the younp humanity. The writer seems here 
to have forgotten iiimsclf. But not .'^ : for, 
whereas CsUn feais that b^ond Eden he shall 
be recognised as the well'loiown murderer, 
the story explnins thi? hy raHng that there 
was only one hnrnuu ftuniiy, the family of 
Adam, and no other familv' standing out of 
connectUm with it, ^""V person, 

whom he might benMterohanoetoenootmter 
anywhere, would be a relative of the mtudered 
Al)cl.] Itismanife^-tly the avtuiging-of -blood, 
which Cain fears, when his father's family 
shall spread iteelf : for, that murder is to be 
punished through the death of the murderer, 
is a i>rincii)Ie of jll^tice written in every humim 
bre^; and the circumstance, that Cain al> 
re.-idy sees the earth f till of avengers, is one 
quite usual with the murderer, who feels him- 
self everywhere surrounded and torments by 

1097. G.iv.17. 

' And be (Cain) was building a fUtj' 

Dblitzsch notes, p.209: — 

That already a eitg comes upon the soene 
seems absurd to those, who choose to imagine 

to themselTCS *:ho n Ivnnce of human cultlTa- 
tiou, us no other thuu u t>low laliorions pro- 
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fMa^Ottt of nn entirely, or partially, Ullaul 
■feate ct ezistence. But,— leaving out of oon- 
iideraHon the fact that the introduction of 

iettk«il»lwr;;ii;^::-I)livct's und buililiiigs is lo«t in 
the legemk ot ail nations, far back in the 
BjrtUcal primal age. boyond the rawh «f 
■leanory, — yet, Nvlu n llii^ Cainite town arose, 
already centuries may have elupseti ninco the 
orifdn of the hitman rai l, and 'city* un ut^;, 
ac flrKt, nothing more than an enclorare with 
fixed dwellings,— in opposition to mere shep- 
herds* tents. stainMnj; near each otlicr [Hke ' 
butK in li Zuiu k].uUj, and, further, changing 
from place to place. . . It most appear mudi 
wan strange that C^dn, wlw, aooordiog to 
God's judgment, wos to be * ft ftagltiTe and a 
Tagaboticl,' N_ttic> hiin=;rlf rlown m firmly. 
He hivi in thia way net tiim«icLf against the 
divine curse, in order to feel it inwardly so 
anA tbemofBt at ootwanUjr be aeema to IwTa 
oraffoomo its 

1098. G.lT.l7,l?. 

There is a considerable resemblance 
between the descendants of Cain, as 
g^ren in these verses, and those of Seth 
in O.T. Thus * Enoch ' and * Lamech ' 
HM Ibtitid is both genealogies ; and in 
this we have Kain, Ira J, Hethusael, in 
that we have Kenan, J. red, Methiisdali ; 
aliio Enwh and Adam are both names 
for ' man«' From this Buttmanx infers 
that theae are two different TeTsions of 
the same tradition. 

* 1099. The argument is inpronious and 
plausible. Havewnick, ;».109, eonsidfr?? 
that the circumstance of the similarity 
of the two lists of names^ 

flnd.s its most appropriate explanation in the 
*meUl number of fianiM.thafe woe in nae in the 
Old world (!). 

It is possible that thete may be here 
two different genealogies^ or two dif- 
ferent fornis of the .same genealogy. 
Knobbl, Gen. p.di, considers that the 
later form may, however, be merely an 
imitation of the Elohistio genealogy 
in chap.v, the names being transferred 
. from t)ie 8ethite to the Oainite list, 
with some modifications. 
1100. G.iv.20-22. 

Here the first introduction of foUfe- 
heqnng, mmsh, and emiiheri/ is as- 

rril-jfvl to the descendant.s of Cain. 

With respect to these inventions, and 

especially that of music, Delitzsch 

observn8>|>.212: — . 

How comes the mco of Cain to have the 
honour of making such important advances 
in olvllisation? For this reason, that the race 
of the Promise has fnllon out with the world, 
while the race of the Curse is on good terms 
with lt»— for this xeawa, that tiie oao is in- 



finsnocd from wtillhl, and the other from 
without,— for this reason, that the one has in 
Ood its heart's treasure, the home of its 

thouphtj?, and the uh]rri of it.** cvcrj- aim and 
act. while the other lives in the sensual and 
visible, and from fhia aee3BS to enrich, adorn, 
and establish, it^ poor, barren, restless life. 
All human history confirms the observation, 
to "vliich tho beginning of this primary his- 
tory leiuis ua. that culture becomes more 
extended and refined in the iveat bulk of men, 
' jnrt iu proportion as estrangement from God 
jncrea.*es. The Arts do not even now belie 
the root of the Cnrse, out of w hicli they have 
sprung (1). There lies a magical attraction in 
every Art and Boleitoe, wMcli aedcs to draw 
bmk the heart from simplicity in Grod.nnd t(> 
ensnare it in tht- bonds of Nature, the Fli>h, 
the life of tbk world. There is also in all 
If nido* not <aHy an onqiiritaaUaed prindple 
still remaining, of materia] natarat origia, 
bnt r.l^u M Tainito element, of impure sensual 
origin, which mak^ it at ouoe the most 
seemingly innocent, but, at the same time, 
most dangerously seductive, Art. But, al- 
though sprtmg from the soil of man's corrupt 
nature, the Arts have, Imwever, been taken 
into the service of iluliiiess, becaude the un- 
godllaeaa, which clings to them is, after tUt 
common to all on this side ttie grave, Im. 

1101. G.iv.23,24. 

'Adah and ZUlah, hear my voice! 
Wtvca «r LaoMoht l!i^ ew to my qteedh I 

For I have slain a man for mj would. 

And a youth for my biu-t. 
For Cain shall be avenged scven-timca. 

And Lamech Bcvcnty-time-i seven-time?!* 

This song may have been current ia 
the popular l^ends at the time when 
the Jehonst wrote. It was then eon- 

paratively old, as it would be, for in- 
stance, if it referred to events a century 
ol(1. It seem,s to expref^s tho idea that 
to kill in self-defence was lawfid. If 
Cain, who had kined one who had 
done him no harm, "was to l)e pn >tected, 
how much more Lamecli, who had only 
slam ;ni enemy, on account of a 
' wound ' he had received from him ? 

1102. In this old song, however, 
DBUTzscKfinda a deep meaning, p,2l6 : 

Wo must not forget that Lamech did not 
epeak Hebrew, so that this song has passed 
over from its original form into Belnew 

thrnuph a proce.-^s of tradition (!) It i.>« not 
les.- a true mirror of the genesis of poetry. 
If we look only at the contents of the song, 
how deeply significant is this ooncliudoD w 
the Cainite primeval history ! There we find 
expressed that Titanic i i !i , of which the 
Scripture says that * its power is its god,' 
Hah. i. 11. Lamech looks at the first arms 
which his pon forges ; his song is the song of 
triumpli at the invention of the swonl. . . 
lit rn is tho genesis of the most spiritual of 
all Arts, FoebT. Not the glorifying of God, 
but the glorifying of murdennu arms, aelf- 
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deification, deification of tha ungodlr, waa 
its origin. It %Tas conceived and bom in sin. 
Its birthplace is not Heaven, and not Para- 
dise, but the houBC o( Lamc?ch. It needed to 
be regenerated, in order to Ik> pleasing to Grod. 
But it is ju.«t i!ie same w ith this regeneration 
M with that ot man : he beoomet a new per- 
■on, yet ntains tfcHl tlie oM natnn. 80 has 
Sacred Poetry certainly a new heart, directed 
towards God ; but ita bodily form is and re- 
mains entangled in vanity, weakness, want 
Of cleamees, want of harmony of ereiythtng 
ovtbly (!) It Is coupled, if not with rinfifi 
vorldliness. yet with the curse-stricken cha- 
recter of things on tliis side of the grave, and 
still awaits^ tbongii mmmnil. Its gkwlil- 
xation. 

1103. Delitzsch, it will be seen, to 
malie out his theoiy of the ' curse- 
stricken ' nature of l?oetry, assumes — 

(i) that this little soDgwas the first 
piece of poetiy eTer vritten, — 

(ii) that it has connection vith the 
forging of the first sword. 

Such, however, is the deadly Mani- 
ebeeism ^Hiich is taught by many, 
even in this day, as Christianity ! It 
is that which seeks to turn this blessed 
world in which we live, and in which 
God dwells, writh all its light and 
beauty and glory, into a dark gloomy 
pri>on-]ioiiBe» and irhich rqnesents the 
very excellencies of our n!\ture, its 
divine faculties, its G(_Kl-pivon capa- 
bilities, its infinite strivings aJiter im- 
provement and progress, as standing 
in close connection with the Curse, 
and its manifold developments of 
genius, in all kinds of Arts and Sciences, 
as so many sources of danger and death, 
instead of the healthy and happy mani- 
festations of life. 

1104. Von BoHLKN, j9.82. supposes 
that the people of Eastern Asia gene- 
rally, and especially of India, ai-e re- 
ferred to in tois story: — 

In the narrative of the Hebrew compiler 
we find an acknowledgment, that the Aciatic 
fkatlons to the east of Palestine were of greater 
antiquity than the Jews, [Caiti was the Jirst- 
bom, that they did not worship Je- 

hovah, [* from Thy Face I shall be hid,' v.U. 
•and Cain wont out from the face of 
Jehovah,' v.Ki] — that they followed npri- 
ciiRur:il pursuits at an earlier period than 
the Hebrew nation, ['Jabal was the father 
of all such as dwdl in tents and among cattle,' 
r.20,] and inhabited towns, [' Cain was build- 
ing a city, r.l7,] and lK?cuino civilised, 
[Jubed invented ' the lute and tlio tlutc,' r.22, 
Tabal-Cain wxonght in ' brass and iron,' r.2-i, 
Lamecfa composed a song, «.28,]— but that, 
with all thia, they must be regarded in the 
light of profichbed outlaws, fugitive and 



vagabond,' «.12,14.]. . . "We may notice the 
circumstances, that the Zend religion de- 
cidedly enjoins and favours agricnltnxe, [the 
occupation of Cain, r.2,]— this employment 
appearing to be, according to its tenets, a 
8i>ecies of divine service. [The very name 
'Aiyan' is derived from ^r,' to plough.'! . • 
On the other hand, a pastoral life, fanoh as 
that of Abel, r.2,] which in Palestine never 
wholly disappeared, waa considered by the 
Hebrew narrator as protected and consecrated 
by ttie blessing of Jcdiovali. Agricultuxe, too, 
aoooitding to the same writer, had been Im- 
]X)sed as a punxshmtnt on man, iiI.17-19 ; and 
it was here dcgra<ltti, from the same feeling 
of antipathy to that employment, which the 
Hebrew derived from his nmnad odgin, and 
which he still continned to mautfast, long 
aft<'r he had Ix^n obliged, by his settled 
jxisition in Palestine, to devote himself to 
the cultivation of the soil, and to enact 
agrarian laws. Agriculturists were always 
esteemed an inferior class to shepherds among 
the Iftraelites ; kings kept their flocks ; men of 
superior attainments arose from pastoral life. 

1105. He suggests also, _^;.90: — 

Nod lay eastward of Eden: and if the com- 
piler (as often happens in Arabic with foreign 
names) was deceived by inukgining that there 
was a Semitic arttde in Hind^ (Heb. and 
Arab, for India, for which //od<lu = JIo)nlu, 
stands in Esth.i.l,) we should in that case, of 
course, with J. D. Miciiaklis, see here an 
expression for India in the widest meaning . . 
We are reminded by t3ie name of Cain's city, 
(Enoch) Khdnoch, f.l7, of the very ancientcom- 
mcrcial city of Chanoge, Arab. Khanug, in 
Nortlicrn India, celebrated in the early epics 
of the Hindoos, and called by the ancients 
Canogyza, of which the narrator might have 
heard. 

For our purpose, of course, no stress 
can be laid upon the above suggestion, 
which at the best cannot be raised 
beyond a donbtM probability. It 
seems, however, very possible that 
India, with its early progress in civili- 
sation and the arts, may be here re- 
ferred to, since in Solomon's time, — 
the age in which it is most likely that 
this Jehovistic chapter was written, — 
there was probably considerable inter- 
course with the East, lK.x.11; and thus 
India, and even its great commercial 
town, * Chanoge,' may hare become 
known to the Israelites. 

1106. Knoijkl, 7).53, .considei*s that 
the nations referred to are rather the 
northern and north-eastern peoples of 
Asia, the Hnnnish tribes of Mongo- 
lian origin, to whom belonged the 
original inhiilntants of Thibet and 
Higher India, as weH as the Chinese, 
Japanese, &c. The restless Tartar 
tribes would thns correspond to the 
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dMcription 'fbgitiTe and Tugabond/ 

while the vory :vncit nt settlement and 
civiiigation ol Chica would explain 
tlie notice of iuvcntionB in the arts, &c. 
All theaa trihea, heing maiiced with a 
peculiar physiognomy, were quite dis- 
tin^ished, not only from all the Slie- 
mitic tribes, but from the pupposed 
kindred of the latter, the descendants of 
HamaadJapheth. Andtf.1heiroirdBm 
ivAB he translated, 'And Jehovah set 
a mark o^iCain,' and explained, as they 
are by many intorprcters, to imply 
Bome pecidiar mark set on his person, 
iiaae might he a referaioe to the 
fltnngely-marked feature* of all the 
people of this race. 

1107. No doubt there is, as Knobel 
observes, an important objection to any 
e^lanation of this hind, that, ac- 
cording to (he atoiy, the Cainites niust 
have been altogether swept away by 
the Deluge, and therefore it cannot be 
supposed that they represent nations 
liTing after that event. But he adds, 

It cannot bo doubted, liowcver, that the 
writer was led to give tlie Table of Caiuite 
genealogy through his knowledge of the post- 
diluvian Eastern-Asiatice, aii<l follows this 
Imowledge in the separate details about the 
Cainites. There exists, then, an ineonsJst- 
eucy, ii, knowing o£ post-diluvian Cainites, 
lie 7et makes all the Galitites porleth tSmmgh 
the flood. Snch mistakes, however, nre not 
uncommon wiUi him [as in the notice of 
Cain's fear of being killed, r.l4, his building 
a ci^, V.17, wh«n there vaa as yet no popula- 
tlonj. This iaooiialstenoy- mght have heen 
avoided, if he had mentioned the Cainites, in 
case ho did not wish to omit them, among the 
IHMf-dilaviaii mea; bnt then he would have 
billeiL into another error, since he must have 
referred Vbem back to Koah and his sons, 
while he yet knew that the descendants of 
Noah, and those of Beth generally, were con- 
flaed to tbe Wui-AMaltSo nations. 

1108. The great longevity of ancient 

days, b^ond the reach of authentic 

history, is common to the traiditiojis of 

all nations. 

Dion. SIC.L26, HEROD.iii.23, Pun. IHjU. Xat. 
ViL48, speak of persons who have lived a 
thonflaaa jmsm* Aoooidiog to the Lamaic 
oreed, the lint man lived 6<),000 years ; and 
the Indiiin tr.iditionK speak of four eixxjhs, 
during which the duration of liuman life Bank, 
successively, from 400 to ;iO0, 200, 100 years. 
• , . There am ten Patriflffohs reckoned i)efore 
the Flood. 60 tile Hindoos believed in Un 
great saints, the offspring of M im, and 
I9 ten different personitioations of Vishnu; 
tbe Egyptians knew In nigta^ hercMSi the 



Chaldeans ten kings before the Flood, the 
Aiwyiians ten kings from Ham to X inyas, and 
as many from Japhot to Aram ; aM the Book 
of Enoeh enumerates ten periods, eac^ com* 
) I rising' seven generations, from Adam to the 
Me,ssiah. Kau^ch, G'cn.j:). 156,160. 

fcio l^LMXO enumerates ten sons of KeptaMb 
as tbe ndift <A his imaginaij UaaA of 
Atlantis, Bahmerged by tb» Ddluge. 

1109. BrxiTzscH justly ohscrrep, p. 
22Xt that the notion that these great 
ages can be reduced to moderate dimen- 
sions, by supposing that a year meant 
a fnoHtl^ brings nonsense instead oi 
menning into the story; for, in that 
case, Mahahileel and Enocli would have 
eacli h^ a sou when only (66 months = ) 

yean old. Beaim w]iidi» the 
notices of Noah's age in the aceomit of 
the Deluge, rn'.n , viii.13, refer incon- 
testably to comuion years, as appears 
from the mention of sicond^ stventhf 
tenth, first mxmihs, vii.ll,Tiii.4,5, 13, 14. 

1110. As soon, howerer, as we oome 
down in the Bible to the aoooflttt of 
really historical times, we see no more 
of these extraordinary ages. But the 
average extreme duration of human 
lite, — which is described as lying be- 
tween 1000 and 700 yeaxa ftotn Adam 
to Noah, between 600 and 200 years 
from Noah to Abraham, and between 
200 and 100 years from Abraham to 
Moses and Joshua, — sinks down at last 
to *th]!ee8eore-year»«]id-tai,'>BB.xe.lO» 
oven as now, 

nil. a.v.8. 

* Anil he (Adam) begat in hLs likmCNSaflsr 

his image, and called his name Seth.' 

Knobel. observes, ^,71 : — 

This passage teaelie^ 

(i) That the El-tii-i, a]"o, a?~umed only one 
human pair, which ii not distinctly men- 
tioned in i.26 ; 

(ii) That Seth was [according to this writo-] 
an image of God ; for the writer first ma^ 
distinctly that man bad been cr. at' ! after 
Grod 8 image, aud then adds that he begat in 
his likeness qfter his tSH^tt, tA, a belnff elfeih 
gether like himself. 

The Elohist, in fact, knoM s not 1 1 1 1 ip: of 

the account of the Full in G.ni, uud, 

therefore^ cannot mian to say, in the 

passage before nB, aa some suppose, tluit 

Adam begat a son in his- own faUm 

image. That doctrine cannot be hmed 

on this paiisage of Scripture, rightly 

interpreted aecarding to tiiA aieaiiiig 

of its author. 
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1112. G.V.24. 

' And Eiioch walked with Elohixn, and be 
mm not, for Elohbn took him.' 

KMOBSLhece notei, p.72 

"With Enoch may be well compaml the 
Phni'pian King ^Vnnakus or Nannakus, who is 
said to liave lived before the great Flood, and 
whose namo was proverbial iCor very ancient 
thingB, as weU as for great oalamltlea. Ac- 
oording to the story, it was predicted in the 
time of Annakus, (who was more than iiuo 
jears old, and could prophe^,) that after his 
death all should be destroy^ by roaeon of 
which the Phrygians were very ■o r r owfu l. 
Nannakus paw the cominpr Flood beforehand, 
assembled all into the Temple, and olfered 
BuramtQl IntenMHioBB* 

1113. In Part V wo shall discuss the 
remiiinder of the First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis, including the consitloratiun 
of the physical, ethnological, and pliilo- 
logieal qnestioiM, wbiA m Ttdacd by 
the Scriptural accounts of the Flood, 
the Dispersion of Nations, the Tower 
of Babel, &e. We shall conclude the 
present Part by giving some account 
€f tiie lemailnble apocryphal 'Book of 
Enoch,' which is a work of great inteRst 
and significance in xelatidn to our pre- 
MQt io^oiiiea. 

CIIAPTEH XIV. 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

1114. In the • General Epistle of 
JuDF.,' r.H,!/), wo find the following 
well-known reference to the * Book of 
Enoch * 

* And Enoeh also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied ct tbeae, wytng. Behold, the Lord 
cotneth with ten thonands of Hit Saints, to 

exeonto jtidp-mcnt njx)n all, and to conviiico 
all that ore ungodly amonjf them of all tlieir 
ungodly deeds which they have ongodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard [speedbea] which 
ungodly sinnen hav* qwken agaimt Him.* 

It seems plain that the author of 

this Canonical Epistle believed that 
the ' Book of Enoch,' in which the 
above passage occurs as chap.ii, was 
actuallv written by * Enoch, the seventh 
firom Adam,' or, at least, eontained 
the record of his prophecies, just as 
confidently as he and otlifTR of his 
time, St Paul, believed that the 
Pentateuch was either actually the 
work of Hoses, or, at all events, oon- 
tained a tnie record of his doings. 

1115. It may be said, indeed, that the 
words are really Enoch's, handed down 



by tradition from the years beyond 
the Flood, and quoted hj St Jode 
from this tradition, and not from the 

* Book of Enoch.' But it is unnecessary 
to r<'ply to such an extravagant suppo- 
sition, more especially when we con- 
sider the influence, whieh this ' Book ' 
undeniably had upon tho minds of 
other writers of the New TsihHmBit, 
as will be seen presently. 

1116. Yet there is no doubt that the 

* Book of Enoch* Is a fidaen ; and, 
according to Archbishop Laurence, 
{Book of Enoch, Prrf. ;).xliv), it 
was composed within about fifty years 
immediately preceding i/ic birth qf 

It may, perhaps, bo remarked as a singu- 
lari^, that a book, compoeed at kn than 
one nmidred--perhaps, at less tlian fifty— 

years before St. Jutle's Ei)i«tlc wru; writtr-u, 
should in so short a space of time have so far 
imposed opon the public, as to be reputed by 
any the gennine pEodnotlon of the Patsiaxcn 
Enoch. 

And he adds in a not^-- 

The BplsCIe of St. Jinn is gourally snp- 

pr,-cd to have l>oen written about a.d. 70. If. 
then, we place the composition of the Book of 
Eno<di is the eighth year of Herod, that fa, 
thirty years before Christ, its date will pre- 
cede that of the Epistle by an exact century. 

Many excellent critics, however, 
maintain that the internal evidence of 

the Epistle of St. Jude makes it nearly 
— if not quite — certain, that it was not 
written till the middle of the Second 
Century at the earliest. 

1117. But the fkets connected with 
the *Book of Enoch' am of so great 

interest and importance, in relaticm to 
the present controversy as to the age 
and authorship of the Pentateuch, 
that we must dwell more at length 
upon them, — more espeeially aa 
they will, probably, not be familiarly 
known to many readers. It will bo 
observed that three points are at once 
determined by the manner in which 
this book ia quoted, — as being aa 
authentic and authoritative as anj 
other part of Holy Scripture, — in this 
Canonical Epistle, which is recognised 
in the Church of England as having 
been written hj one of the Apostles. 

1118. First, it appears that a spuri- 
ous book like this could, even in so late 
and advanced an age, acquire among the 
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JewB in a very short time^^within, 

perhaps, fifty, or, at most, a hundred 
and eighty yoary,— tho reputation of a 
veritable authentic document, really 
«maiiatuig ftom the antediluvian Pa- 
triarch, and either written originally 
by his own hand, or, at least, handed 
down by tradition from those who lived 
before the Deluge. In the face of this 
faet, is there anj reaaon to doubt that 
the Fentatenehalso, though not initten 
by Mosee, ma^ yet have been received 
by the Jews, m the dark and troubled 
times of the Captivity, as being really 
and tnily the iroik of the Great Law- 
giver, and have been implicitly be- 
lieved to bp such by those who lived 
in yet later days ? 

1119. Secondly, itis plain that, if St. 
Jwm was the writer of this Epistle, 
eren an Apostle could be mistaken in 
auch a matter, and could actuaUy use, 
as a powerful argument, a quotation 
from the prophecies of • Enoch, the 
■erath from Adam.' la there any 
reason why the same, or any other 
Apostle, as St. Paul, should not be 
equally in error in quoting words, as 
words of Moses, which had never been 
written Irr him? 

1120. Thirdly, on the other hand, if 
St. JuDE was i7ot the author of the 
Epistle, it would follow that a book (that 
ascribed to St. Jude) received in the 
Choreh a8Canonical»coidd be regarded 
also as Apostolical, under a mistaken 
opinion as to its authorship, and, there- 
fore, that the fact of other books (as 
the Books of the Pentateuch) having 
been received as Canonieid, and as- 
cribed to a certain author (as Moses), 
is no guarantee of their having been 
really writ ton by him. 

1121. The following extract from 
Kausch, Gm.p,l66, will give the 
reader some idea of the nature and 
general contents of the Book of Enoch: 

The Book of Enoch insists, with theeamest- 
nosof the old Prophets, upon the renew a l and 

rostoration of the pare Biblical faith ; it 
combats with equal energy against the cor- 
rui)tions of Rabbinical interpretation and the 
inroads of Greek philoaoj^, against 8ui>cr- 
Bdtlon and pafisnhm. The anther deduces 
all his trnths from no other pource hut the 
written Jioly lx)oks, and rejects tnwiitional 
exuKKfTutions and embellishments. He gives 
enthusiastic descriptions of the world oC 
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angels ; he delineates their iwpective rank 
and glory; he introdtuTs men into the 
abode of these pure spirits, and elevates them 
to their light, and peace, and wisdom. He 
furniahei the most elaborate and most de- 
tailed descripdAns of fhe fhture life in such 
completeness, that no later time has been 
able to enlarge them. He gives a clear pio- 
tun of the Sheol, its different divisions, Sd 
ttie m-eUminary judgment there hold,- of the 
hell (gehenna) where the wicked are doomed 
to receive their punishment,— of the place 
where the fallen angels and oontumacioiia 
powers of nature «• fttteiBd. He deseribv 
in full outlines the rcsnrrection of the dead, 
ana the llesBlanic judgment over tlie dead 
and living. But one of tin' must reinarkabto 
features of the Book of Enoch ia its yew 
elaborate and clear description of the penra 
and t^timesof the Messiah. Itdocsnot onlv 
comprise the scattered allnsions of the O.T. 
In one grand picture of unspeakable bliss, un- 
alloyetl virtue, and unlimited knowledge : it 
represents the Messiah, not only as the King 
but as the Judge of the world, who ha.< tl»e* 
decision over evpr>-thing on earth and in 
hwven. In the ires.=.iah is the 'Son of Man, 
who possesses righteousneae, since the God of 
•Ilqiirits has elected him, and since he has 
conquered all by righteousness in eternity * 
But ho Is also the ' Son of God,' the £lecteii 
One, the Prince of Righteousness; be Is 
gifted with that wisdom, which knows all 
secret things; the Spirit & aU its fulness is 
poured out on him ; his glory lasts to all 
eternity; he shares the throne of God's 
^fajcsty; kings and princes will worship 
hun, and will invoke his meroy ; he pre- 
existed before all thne ; • before the sun and 
the signs were made, and the stars of heaven 
were created, his name was already pro- 
claimed h fore the Lord of all spirits'; •be- 
fore the creation of the world he was elected 
aadaltboogh sfctll imknown to the children 
of the world, he Is already revealed to the 
pious by prophecy, and is praised by the 
angels in heaven. Even the dogma of the 
Trinity is im^ed in the book. It is formed 
by the Lord of the spirits, the Elected One 
and the Di\-inG Power ; they partake both eC 
the name and of the omnipotence of God. 

1122. Upon the latter point, the re- 
cognition of a Trinity in the Book of 
Enoch, Archbp. Laurkncb writes na 
follows, Book of Enoch, p.lu.: — 

Neither is allusion thus only made to the 
Bleet One or the Messiah, but also to another 
Divine Person or Power, both of whom 
under the joint denomination of the 
are stated to have been 'over the wtter ^ 
that is, as I conoclve, over the fluid mas«* of 
unformed matter,— at the period of Creation, 
' He (the Elect One),' it is stated, * shall call 
to every power of the heavens, to all the holy 
above, and to the power of God. The Cheru- 
bim, the Seraphim, and the Oplianim, all tht 
angels of power, and all the angeU qfthe Lordt 
—vit. of tin- FJect One, and of the OOttrHtwtr 
who was upon earth over the water on that 
day,— shaU raise tbelr imltedl Toioe <ic.' in 
this paaesge, an obvious refsrenoe, I coooeive. 
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ooentto the first verso of OeuesiB, in -which 
it is said, * the Spirit of Ood movM on the 

face of the waters.' As*, therefore, the more 
full description of the Son of Man here given 
may be considered as the Jewish comment of 
the day upon the vision of Danid, lo alao, I 
mppnUamlAy mmt the laat quoted ulculoik to 
the Book of rtonesis be considered as a com- 
ment of the fame nature upon that account 
Of llosea, which describe* the oonunenoement 
of Creation. Here, then, we have not merely 
the declaration of a Pluratitiff but that of a 
precise and distinct Trinity, of persons, under 
the supreme appellation of God and Lordt\ 
the Lord* are denominated the Eleet Out, and 
the Other (divine) Potetr, who is repreaented 
as oiipu^jtil in the formation of the world on 
tliat day, that is, on the day of Creation. And 
It should be added that upon [each of J these 
s partienlar olaai of anfds ia mentfomd as 
appropriately attendant. 

And again he writes, p.lvi : — 

Here there is nothing oabbaUstical ; here 
there ia no allegory, bat a pUiin and clear, 

though slight, nllu.sion to a doctrine, which, 
bad it not formed a part of the popular creed 
at the time, would searadybave been intelli- 
gible. Three Lords are enumerated, the Lord 
of spirite, the Lord the Elect One, and the Lord 
the Other Power. — an enumeration which evi- 
dently implies the acknowledgment of three 
dMiinct Persons, participating in the name 
and in the power of the Godhead* 

1123. Iq£ii.1xxU8,19, read as 

follows : — 

' At that periotl the day is longer tlum the 
ai^it, being t^vice as long as the night, and 
beeome s twelve parts; but the night is 
dioitened, and becomes six parts.* 

From this ifc would seem that, at the 
place where the author lived, or, per- 
haps, where he supposes Enoch to have 
lived, tho lonf^est day was twice as long 
as tlie night, i.e. was sixteen hours 
long; andfiNmi thiaitiDayheiiifiBrKd 
tliat it was a place in about 45^ to 50^ 
North Lat., and, consoquontlv, very 
far to the north of Palestine (31<^-3:?i°). 
Ari^bishop IAubencb supposes that 
he may ha^e been — 

one of the tribes which Shalmaneser carricnl 
away, and ' placed in Halah and Habor by 
the river of Gozan, and in the cities 0/ the 
Medes', 'JK.xvii.6, and who nsfver zetimad 

from ca]ttivity. 

He adds, p.xlvii : — 

Compo«xl, thcrtifore, in the assumed name 
and cliaracter of Enoch, and having been 
brought into Jndga from a distant country, 
it oonld not have been weD known or quoted 
VB&er any other title than that of the Book 
of Snoch; and although the gencralitv must, 
from its Incongruitieti, have deemed its con- 
tents apocryphal, yet might there have been 
some who, deceived by its external evidence 
and pwtienilemi, ignowmtly estee me d It to be 
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the genuine prodoctloa of the Patriarch him> 
self, [as phdnly did the writer of Jnde 14,15.] 

1124. It may be mentioned, as a fact 
of interest with reference to our presmt 

discussion, that the numerous names 
of angels which occur in this book, are 
in Tenr many instances compounded 
with *Elohim ' or • El', as Urakabara- 
meel, Aidheel, Tami«^ Bamn«A Danci^ 
Azkef/, Asa//, Samsavee/, Ertar/, Tur«4 
Yomyaf/, En.vii.9, (names of the ' pre- 
fects ' of the ' two hundred angels,' 
whotookwiTesof the daughters of men, 
G.Ti.l,2») — bnt none, apparently, ai» 
compounded with Jehovah. 

1125. Kalisch adds the following 
information (condensed from Archbp. 
Laubence) as to the fortunes of tho 
book, p.l66 :— 

We may add, with regard to the history of this 
extraordinary book, that, when it appeared, 
it was evidently leoeived and read with eager 

interest, — that it was 80on translated into 
Greek, and fruni this langtuif^^c into the Ethio- 
pian dialect, — that most of the Fathers of tho 
Church, down to the time of Auousxna and 
Jeromx, used and qooted it,— that, however, 
from this period, it foil into almost entire 
oblivion. . . The MS., which Augukius Mai 
deposited in the library of the Vatican, re* 
mained unnoticed. But the celebrated tra- 
veller Jamrs Brucb brought, in 1773, throe 
copies of the Ethiopian version to Europe; 
and, since this time, tranalationa and valuable 
oommsntariss have been pabiished. . . This 
remarkable apocryphal prodnction, which, if 
we are not mistaken, will one day be em- 
ployed as a most iiuix>rtant witness in the 
history of reii^ns dogmas, deserves the 
mostossefnlstiKly; and ft is aooessible tofha 
English reader in the eilitions of Laurenc^ 
whose interesting * Preliminary Diasertatiim 

1126. Itwouldappear — not only from 
its being quoted in the Epistle of St. 
Judo, Itut from the very many passages 
of the N.T., which so strikingly resemble 
it in language and imagery — ^that the 
Book of &ioch must hare exerted con- 
siderable influence upon the minds of 
devout persons in the first ago of 
Christianity, and must have heloed U> 
fashion many of the ideas whidi pre- 
vailed at that time, esfieciaUy as regards 
the popular conceptions about Hell, 
and the endless torment of the wicked. 
"We j^hall here produce, from the 
translation of Archbishop Laubbncs, — 
whicht thoudi in some respects de- 
fective, is siAciently accurate for our 
piesent puipose,— a series of passages 
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out of the "Rook itsolf, which closely 
correspond with many familiar passages 
of the N.T. writers. . They will be 
fbund also to illiuftmteiiiaiiy notieeam 
the lint ehapten of Genetu. 

(i) En.il, *BebolcI, He oomea with ton 
thooaandi of His Mints, to «»onte iudi^nnent 
vpon thorn, and deatroy the vteked, and re- 
prove all tho carnal for everything which the 
■inful and ungwlly have done and committed 
•gainst Hitn.' 

Com, Jvd* U,U,* Behold, the Lordcometh 
with Ml thouMiidtof HleniirtB, to eneate 
ju'lf^mt-nt upon nil, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have unpfxlly 
oonunittcd, and of aU ibeir hard Cqwecbes], 
which ungodly sinners hare spoken against 
Him.' 

(ii) Bn.vl.9, ' The elect shall possess light 
foft and peace, and they thall inherit the earth.' 

Comp» Hatt.v.6, 'Bleaaed are the meek, for 
they shaH inherU the earth ': but comp. also, 
P8.xxv.l3,xxxvii.9.1 1 ,2>. Sac. 

(iii) £n.ix.3, * Tlien they said t<i their Lord 
the King : Thou art Lord of lords. God of 
gods, King of king^ The throne of Thy glory 
is for ever and ever, and for ever and over is 
thy name Knnrt ifinl mid glorified. Thou art 
blessed and gloriHed. Thou hast made all 
things ; Thou poiiMsert power o ver tMnga ; 
and all things are open and manifest before 
Thee. Thon hoholdest all things, and nntliing 
can be concealed from Thrn;.' 

£n.lxxxiU.2-4, ' Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the King, great and po wer fu l In Thy great- 
ness, Lord of all the creatures of heaven. King 
of kings, God of the whole worM. whose reign, 
whose kingdom, and whose nia.ie5:ty endure 
for evw and ever. From generation to gene- 
ration dull Thy domlnwn exist. All the 
heavens are Thy throne for ever, and all the 
earth Thy foot^^ool for ever and ever. For 
Thou hast mmle them, and Thou relgnaat 
Ofw aU« No act whatever exceeds Thy power. 
mHi Thee wisdom Is midhangeable, nor ftvm 
Thy throne aiul presence is it ever averted. 
Then knowe^t ail thingis, secst and hearest 
tbnn ; nor is anything concealed from ^lee.' 

Otmp. Heb.iv.13, 'Neither is there any 
creature, that is not manifest in His sight : 
but all things are naked and openerl unto the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do.' 

Rev.iv.ll, 'Thou art wnnrttiy, O Loxd, to 
receive glory, and hononr, and power; for 
. Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are, and were createil.' 

Ilevjcv.3, 'Great and marvellous are thy 
works. Lord Ood Almighty ; jnst and tmeaie 
Thy ways. Thou King of Paints. AVho shall 
not fear Thee, O Lonl, and glorify thy name V 
for Thou only ait holy ; for all nations sliull 
oome and worship before Thee ; for Thy judg- 
ments are made manifest.' 

Itev.xvii.1 4. xi3E*M, 'King of Vl ffg f and 

Lonl of lords.' 

(iv) En.x.l.'i.lt.,' To Michael, also, the Lonl 
said, Go, and announce his orime to «ftfnyn^ft 
and to the others who are with him, who 

have been assoei!\te<l with women. . . . Bind 
them fur seventy gcufratt«>ua underneath the 
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earth, even to the day of judgment and of 
consummation, until the judgment, wMek 
will last for ever, be conii>leted. Then shall 
they t>e taken away into the lowest depths of 
the fire in torments, and in oooflneBMiit shall 
they be shut up for ever.' 

En.xii.5, "Then He said to me, Enoch, 
scribe of righteou«nes-s, p-), tell the watchers 
of heaven, who have deserted the lofty d^, 
and their holy everlastfair station, who have 
been polluted with women, and have d..? e aj 
the sons of men do, by taking to tl.' ins* Ives 
wives, and who hrive Ivrn greatly ("orriMited 
on the earth, that on tlie earth they &haU 
never obtain peace and reralaakm «»f sin.* 

Comp. Jude fi, * And the angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left their own haU* 
tation, He hath re?cr^'al in cverla^ng chains 
under darkness, unto the judgment of ths 
Great Day.' 

'2Pct.ii.4, ' Cod spared not the angel? th.it 
sinned, but cast them down to taflU, and de- 
livered them into chains of dadmoH, t» te 
reserved onto judgment.' 

[Thns the *nn of the angels,' alluded to in 
Jude 6 and 2 Pet.ii.4, was not, it would tBSmt 
previous to the creation of man.1 

Rev.xiv.4, * These are thqr, wmeih vrere not 
defiled with women, &c.* 

Rev.xx.2, 'And he laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which i.s the Devil and SatWi 
and bound him a thousand years, iic* 

Bevjtx.10, *And the devil, that deoelveil 
them, was ca.«^ into the lake of fire and hrini- 
.wtone, . . . and shall be tormented, day and 
night, for ever.' 

(v) £n.xiv. 17-24, 'Attentively I surveyed 
it, and saw that It eontaJned an e«dtod 
throne . . . and there was the voice of the 
cherubim. Fnmi underneath thir? mighty 
throne rivers of flaming fire issuetl ; to look 
upon it was impossible. One great in glory 
sat upon it, whose robe was brigbter than the 
piin. and whiter than enow. No angel was 
callable of j>enetratinfr to view the Face of 
Him, the GIoriouB and the Effulgent; aer 
oonld any mortal behold Him. A firo was 
flaming around Htm ... so that not one of 
those who .'nirrounded Kim w.i-; capable of 
approaching ITim, among the (myriads of 
myriads) ten thousand times ten thousand 
who were before Him. . . Tet did not the 
sanctified, who were near Him, depart fn.m 
Him, either by night or by day.' 

Kn.xxxLx.l2, 'There my eyes beheld all 
who, without sleeping, stand before Him and 
bless Him, saj-ing. Blessed be TThim, .nnd 
Blessed be the Name of God for ever .uid for 
ever ! ' 

Ccmp, IUv.iv.2, ' Behold a throne was set 
In heaven, and One sat on the throne, and Be 
that sat was to look Upon Uke a Javer and 

s;mline stone.' 

Rev.iv.8, ' And thev rest not dl^aad Slrilt, 
saying. Holy I Holy \ Holy ! ' 

Bev.T.ll, * And I behdd, and I beavd ^ 
voice of many angels ronnd abont tho throaa 
. . . and tho number of them was ten thoo> 
sand times tsA tlhonsiBd ajiid thonsapds «f 
thonsaada.' 

Rev.vlMS, 'ThenCom we tiMy beCora tiia 
throne of God, and sBTTe Him dilf and Bighl 
in UU temple.* 
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(Ti) SttJEslT^ll. 'Ana ttisk tree of an 

igreeable smell, not one of a carnal odour 
. . . thers aliall be no power U) touch until 
the perkKl of the great jnflgiMent. When all 
shall be ponishod and oomnmed for ever, 
this shall be bestowed on the righteous and 
humble. The fruit of this trvc .--hiill U- ^'n vn 
to the elect. For life shall bo planieil to wank 
the north in the holy place, towards the habi- 
tation of the cverla-^tin^ King. Then shall 
they greatly rejoice and exult in tlie Holy 
One. The sweet odour shall enter into their 
bonee ; and they aball live a long life on the 
evfeta, as th j foretetbera have ]iv«d« neither 
in their days phall sorrow, distress, trouble, 
and jiunishment afflict them. And I blesstii 
the Loni of Glory, the everlasting King, be- 
CMue He has pnparad this tree for the siiints, 
jEormed it, waa declarad that He would give it 
to them.' 

Comp. The ' tree of life,' Gai.9,iiL23, ' Lord 
of glory,' James ii.l. 

Bey.iL7, * To him that overoometli will I 
gtve to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.* 

fieT.xxii.2, ' In the midst of the street of it, 
and on either side of the river, waa there the 
tree of life, whicli bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yieldud her fruit every mouth ; 
and the leaves of tlietnemn for the beaUng 
of the nations*' 

Ik«r.zziL14, 'PlaMifl am tbn that do His 
commandments, tltab tfaclfBUIJIia'Ve right to 
the tree of li£e.' 

(vii) En.xxxi.2-5, 'From thence I passed 
on above the of tboee mountaina to 
ioiaa diitaiiee eaatwaids, and went over the 
Erytlursean sea. And wlion I was ud\ :uiceil 
fat bejroud it, I passed along above tiie migel 
giteal, and arrived ads tiie garden of righteous- 
neas. . . The tree of Imowledge idso was 
there, of which if any one eats, he becomes 
endowed with great wisdom. . . . Then holy 
Baphael, an angel who was with me, luud. 
This is the tree of knowledge, of which thy 
ancient futlier and thy aged mother ate, 
who were before thee; and who, obtaining 
knowledge, their eyes being opene<l, and 
knowing thenuelvea to be naked, were ex- 
pdled trom the garden.* 

Comp. the 'tame of knowladga of good and 
evil,' G.ii.m. 

(viii) En.xxxviii.2, • Wliere will the habi- 
tation o< ainnaiB be, and where the place of 
rest for those who have rejected the Lord of 
5pirits ? It would have been better for them, 
tf they had never Ix^eu bom.* 

Comp. Hatt.xxvi.'J4, ' It had been gOOd for 
that man, if he had not been bom.' 

(ix) En.xl.l, ' After this I beheld thousands 
of thouBands, and ten thousand timen ten 
thousand, and an infinite number of people, 
Standing before the Lord of spirita.' 

Cotnp. Rcv.v.l 1 , ' And I beheld, and I heard 
the voice of many augels round about the 
throne, . . . and the number of them was ten 
thousand times tea thousand, and thonsands 
of thonands** 

Rev.vil.9, 'After this I IwhoM, and lot a 
great multitude, which no man cuuld number, 
of all na^ons, and kindred, and peo^, and 
tongues, stood before the thxono.* 

(X) En.zlv.3-5,* In that day ataaU the Elect 
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One sit upon a tlinne of glory, and diaU 
choose their conditions and countless habita- 
tions, Icomp. the * many mansions,' St. John 
xiv.2,] — while their spirits witldn them shall 
be strengthened, when they behold my Elect 
One, — for those who have fled for protection 
to my holy and glorious Kame. In that day I 
will cause my Elect One to dwell in the midst 
of them. I will change the face of the 
heaven : I will Itless it mid ilhmiinate it for 
ever. I will ali^t cliuiiKe the lace of the earth : 
I will bless it, and cuii»<e those whom I hftTt 
elected to dwell upon it.' 

Con^. MattjarrSL'Stt ''When the Son of 
ilan shall come in His glory, and all the holy 
augels with llim, then shall He sit updn thie 
throne of His glory, and before Him SbaU te 
gathered all nations, die' 

9Petili.1S, * Nevertheless, we, aoootdlng to 
His promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousn^.' 

Bev.xxi.l, ' And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed aw^.' 

(xi) Kn.xlvi.1-2, • Then beheld I the An- 
ideat of Days, whose head was like white 
wool, and with Him another, whose oounte« 
nance resembled that of Man. Hi.^ counte- 
nance was full of grace, like thac of one of 
the holy augels. Then I enqiure<l of one of 
the angels who went with me, and who 
showed me every secret thing oonoeming this 
Son of Man, who he was, whence lie wais, and 
why he aocompauietl the Ancient of Days, 
He answered and said unto me : This is the 
Son of Man, to whom righteonsness beUmgib 
with whom righteonsnees haa dweit, and ime 

will rove;U all the tn-asures ef that IPMbI i$ 
concealed ; for the Lord of spirits baa dhosen 
him, and his portion has surpassed sJl before 
the Lord of ivkits in everlasting iqwight- 

ness.' 

Comp. Dan.vii.l.l, • I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Sou of Man 
came wltli theolflmds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of Dsjs, and thqr brought him 
near before llim.' 

Kev.i.14,' Hishead and His hairs wers white 
like wool, as white as snow.' 

Co1.ii.3, 'In whom are hid all the treesnres 
of wisdom and knowledge.' 

(xii) En.xlvii.1,2, 'In that day the prayer 
of the holy and the righteous, and the blood 
of the rigbteons, shall ascend from the earth 
into the presence of the Lord of spirits. In 
that day sliall the holy ones assemble, who 
dwell above the heavens and with united 
voice petition, sapplicate, ])raiso, laud, and 
bless the name of the Lord of spirits, on 
account of the blood of the righteous which 
has been shed ; that the prayer of the right- 
eous may not be intermitted before the X<ord 
of spirits, that for them He would execnta 
jud<^ent, and that His patlenoB may not 

endure for ever.' 

Comp. Kev.vi.9,10,' I saw under the altar tho 
souls of them that were slain for tho word of 
Ctod, and for the testimony whioh th^ held* 
And they cried with a loud voice, saying. 
How long, O Lonl. holy and true, doat Thou 
not judge and avenge OUT blood on them that 
dwell on the earth ? ' 

(xiii) £n.xlviL3, * At that timelheh^tlie 
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Anciont of Daj-p. "whilr TTc Fat uixin the 
thruue of His i^lury, while the book of the 
living was optn(-<l in His presence, and while 
all Uie powers which were abore Um beureoB 
atood aztmiid and before Him.' 

En.l.l-.'s Mn thoHt days phall tlin fivrth 
deliver up from her womb, and hell deliver up 
from hers, that which it has received, and 
destruction Bhall restore tliat which it owes. 
]{e shall select the righteous and holy from 
among tht-ni ; for t/ie day of their talration 
ha* approached. And in those dajs shall the 
SOeet One sit upon his throne, while every 
ff'f n't of intellectual wisdom fhall prcr-^rd 
Jnuu his mouth; for the Lord of tpiritt, 
giftO(i and glorified him. ... And all the 
xighteons shall beooma aagels in heaven; 
tbelr oonntenaam shall bo Mglit wltli joy, 
for in those days shall the Elect One be ex- 
alted. The earth shall rejoice, the righteous 
shall inhabit it, and the elect possess it.' 

Con^ Jlev.xx. 11-18, ^And I saw a great 
wUte throne, and Him that sat on it, . . . 
and I J^riw the dead, small and great, stand 
before CJcd ; uiiU the booka were oix-ned, and 
another book was opened, which is the bcx^k 
of life, and the dead were judged oat of those 
tilings which were written in the books, 
according to their work?. And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it, and death and 
hell delivered iq» tiie dead which weve in 
them.* 

Luke xxi.28, 'Your ralemption drawetb 
nigh.' 

liom.xiiLll, * Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.* 

Matt.xiii.4Ji, ' Thon fhall the righteous shinn 
forth a^s the sun in th(» kingdom of their 
Father.' 

(ziv) £n.xlviL4, ' Then were the hearts of 
the saints fnll of joy, because the oonsnm- 

ination of righteou.-^ness was arrived, the sup- 
pliuition of the saints heard, and the blood 
of the righteoqa qnmeiatsd bj the Lord of 
gpiKits.' 

Omp. Rer.xvUf .90, ' Rejoice over her, thou 
heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets, for 
God hath avenged you on her.' 

Kev.xix.l ,2, * I heard a great voice of much 
people in heaven, saying, Alleluia ! Salvation 
and glory, and honour, and power, unto the 
Lord our Gk>dl For tmr righteous are 
His judgments ; for lie ... hath avenged 
the blood of His sen'ants at her Imnd.' 

(xv) En.xlviii.1-7, 'In that place T Ix'held 
ft fountain of rightcousne?.«, which never 
faiietl, encirdiHl l)y many .'Springs of wisdom. 
Of these all the thirsty drank, and were filled 
with wisdom, having tiuir habitation with 
the righteous, the elect, and the holy. In that 
hour was this Son of Man invoked before the 
I>ord of spirit.s, and his Name in the presence 
of the Ancient of Days. Befbn the sun and 
the signs were created, hefore the stara of 
heaven were formed, his name was Invoked in 
the prcf^nee of the Lord of sjiirits. A sup- 
port shall he be for the righteous and the holy, 
to lean upon without falling ; and he shall be 
the light of nations. He shall be the hope of 
those whose hearts are tn i;! 'ed. All who 
dwell on earth shall fall down and worship 
iML'forc him, sliall liless and glorify him, and 
sing praises to the name of the Lord of q^itits. 



Therefore the EJed and iht Conc^ahfi Ovf 
exifetttl ill lliii prujfciice, before the world was 
created and for ever. In His presence ho 
existed, andliasrewledtothes^ts aDdtb 
the righteous the wisdoBi of the Loird ef 
spirits ; for he has pre«?rv-cd the lot of thp 
.righteous, because they have hate^l and re- 
jected this world of iniquity, [eomp. Gal.i.4, 
' this present evil world,' IJohn iLl5, ' lore 
not the world,'] and have detested all its 
works and wayf>, in the name of the Lortl of 
spirits. For in His Name shall they be pre- 
served, and His WUl shall be their life.' 
Comp. iu-v.vii.i7, ' He shall lead them tmto 

living fountains of waters, ' 

\ii \.xx}.l3, 'I will g;\o T;nto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of the wator of lift 

Rev.xxli.l, ' Andbeshowednie apareiiTcr 

of water of life.' 

Rev.xxii.17, 'And let him, that is athirst, 
oome, and, whosoever will, him take the 
water of life fredy.' 

(xvi) rn,liii.l-6, 'Then Hooked and turned 
myself to another part of the earth, where I 
beheld a deofi Valley burning with Are . . . 
And Uicre my eyes beheld the instruments 
which they were maMng, — ^fetters of iron 
without weight. Then I enquired of the 
angel of peace, who proceeded wi^me, saying. 
For whom are these fettefs and faitnunents 
prepared ? He rejjlied, These are prepared for 
the host of Azazeel, that they may be de- 
livcir l f'vor and adjud^:i>l to the lowest con- 
demiiatiou, and tliat their angels may be 
overwhelmed with hmrled stones, as the Lont 
nf spirits has commanded. Michael and 
Gabriel, Piaphacl and Phanuel, shall 
i-trengthened in that day, and shall then 
cast them into a furnace of blazing fire, 
that the Lord of spirits mmy be avenged of 
them for their crinr- : bcmn^r they became 
ministers of Satan, and .seduced those who 
dwell upon earth.' 

£n.Ixvi.6-8, *I beheld that Yalkgr in which 
there was a great perturbation, and where 
the waters were troubled. . . . There aro^c a 
strong smell of sulphur, which became mixed 
with the waters ; and the valley of the angds, 
who had been guilty of seduction, burned 
underneath its soil. Through that valley 
al.so rivers of fire were flowing, to which those 
angels t»hail be condenuied, who seduced tha 
inhabitants of the earth.' 

Comp. Matt.xiii.4'2. * And Shall cast tliem 
into a furnace of fire.' 

Matt.xxv.4l, 'Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels.' 

Rev.xix.'io, ♦ These both were ca^ alive into 
alokcof lire, buminpr with brim.stone.' 

Itev.xx.l-:(, ' And I saw an angel come 
down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great dhain In his hand ; 
and he laid hold on the dragon, that old RT^^nt, 
which is the Devil, and Sauui, ... and casi 
him into the bottomless pit, . . . that ha 
should deceive the nations no more.' 

Rev.xz.10, 'And the Devfl that deoetved 
fhf>m was cast into iiie lake of JLE<Bandhiim> 

stone.' 

(xvii) En.lviiI.7,8,«Infhatdayshanhed{s* 
ttibuted two aumrtsn^ • ftoude 
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Is LvrlMshaii, dwelling- In the 
HepUbBOt the sea, above the springs of water<:, 
'jk male whose nanu^ i.^^ Ik<hemoth, which 
I tbs invisible wildcniess. Kls name 
; Sendfqnn. in the east of the garden [? in 
the gwden eutward], where the elect and 
ttlft righteous will dwell ; where he received 
it from ray ancestor, who was man,— from 
Adam the fint «C iiMn,wliom fhtt LoiA of 
spirits made.' 

Comp. the ' heast rising out of the sea,' and 
* another tNMfe uvniiig out of flM earth,' Bev. 
xiiLl.ll. 

Comp. also * the great whore that ritteth 

npon many waters,' nrA ' the bt-.-ist that 
carried her, Eev.ivii.1,7, m ' the wilderness,' 
V.3. 

(xviii) En,lz.l3-16, *He shall call to every 
iwweroff ttwlwimiia, to aU the holy above, 
and to the power of Ood. The Cherubim, the 
Seraphhn, and the O^himim, all the angels of 
Power, and all the angels of the Lor is — 
namely, of the Eleot One, and of Other 
Power, whowasnpon earth over the water on 
that day,— shall raise tl Hr nnlted voice, sh^l 
blesB, glorify, praise, and exalt with the spirit 
of faith, with the spirit ofisWom and paiience, 
with the spirit of m^rry, with the spirit of 
fudymmt and peaee^ and with the spirit of 
b-cn>volenc(, [romp. 'the seven spirits which 
are before His throne,' Hev.i.4,iii.l,iv.5,T.6,] 
•II riiall aay with united voice, Blesecdlis He 1 
and the name of the Lord of biiirlts shall he 
blessed for ever and ever : all, (who sleep not) 
sleeping' not, shall bless it in heaven atove. 
▲U Uie boi^ in heaven shall bless it, all the 
fllooi wbo dwdl in the gavden of life ; and 
•very spirit of light, who is capable of bless- 
ing, glorifyiug, exalting and praising. Thy 
holy name, and every mortal man, more than 
tiie powocB of heaven, shall glorify and praise 
Thynamaltaraferandenrer. Forgteatiathe 
mercy of the Lord of siMrits ; lon^-pufTcrinK 
is He, and all His works, all His power, great 
as are the things which He has done, has He 
Tevealed to tbe saints and to the doot in the 
name of the Loird of spirits.' 

Comp. Rev.v.18, ' And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and sncli as M^-e in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard 1 saying. Blessing, and 
honour, aud glory, and power, be unto Him 
that Bitteth uixm the ttaroiM^ and unto the 
Iiamb for ever and ever.' 

BeT.ziz.fi, *And ft Totoe came out of the 

throne, sayinp. Prni'^c r»T;r f'od. n!l yo His 
servants, and yu Lii*it, it.ir llmij both. smiLll 
ind great.' 

(zlz) EnJxL4-9. ' Tbe word of his mouth 
shall destroy all the sinners and aU the un- 
godly, who ehall r-^rish at his presence . . . 
Trouble shall come upon them, as upon a 
nioman in travail, whose labour is severe, 
when her child comee to tbe month of the 
womb, and she finds it dllBcidt to bitegforth. 
One portirm of thi;ii ^hall look upon another: 
they shall be astonished, and shall abase their 
ooootenance ; and trouble t^hall seize them, 
'wh*>n they shall behold this Son of Woman 
Eictuig upon the throne of his glory.' 

Comp. 2Thes8.i.9, 'Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from tbe presence 
«f flM Lovdi ma Ikan tlie glozy of HIa poirar.' 



lT1ieai.T.8,'TheD sodden destnelitoaoomeCh 

upon them as travail upon a woman wilh 
child, and they shall not escape.' 

2Thea«.ii.8, ' That Wicked, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of His month.' 

MattjdjE.38, * In tiie regenegaUon.when tito 
Son of Wuk, ahall alt in the throne of Hia 
glory.' 

Matt.zxv.81. *When the Bm of Ifoa aball 
come in His glory, thn ahaU He ait npon ^ 

throne of his glory.* 
Bev.i.ir; it < f Hbmonlli vent n dHup 

two-edged sword.' 

Rev.ii.l6, ' I wiU fight against them with tlw 
sword out of My mouth.' 

Rev.xiz.ld, * Out of Uiij mouth goeth a sharp 
sword, that with it He should amite the na* 
tione.' 

BeTJrix.91, *Aiid Hie temnaoit were datn 

with the sword of Him that sat upon the horse, 
which [sword] proceeded out of His mouth.' 

(XX) En.lxi.13-17, ♦ All the kings, the 
pitaioee, the exalted, and those who role over 
the earth, shall fall down on their faces before 
him, and shall worship him. They shall fix 
their hopes on this boa of Man, sliall pray to 
him, and petition for mercy. Then shall tho 
Lord of spirits hasten to expel them from Hia 
presence. Their faces shall be full of oon- 
fupion, and their faces shall darkness co , (T. 
The angels shall take them to punishment, 
that vengeance may be intiicte*! on those who 
have oppre.-'^^-f! His childn-n and Hirt ek<yt. . . . 
But the sainio and the ekn^t ^-hall be «\fe in 
that (lay . . . The Lonl of .-})irits shall remain 
over them : and with this Son of Man shall 
they dwell, eat, lie down, and rise up, for efver 
and ever.' 

Comp. Rev.vii.15, 'He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among t aoni.' 

Rev.vi. 15, ' And tbe kings of the eart^ and 
the groat men , and 19ie liim men, and the chief 

capUiinf 1^1 1 the mighty men, . . . hid them- 
selves iu the dens and rocks of the mountains, 
and said to the mountains and rocks. Fall on 
us, and hide ns from the faoe of Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne.' 

Kev.xix.l8, 'That ye may eat the flisli of 
kings, and tbe flesh of captains, and the liesh 

mighty men. &c.' 

Rev.x^.3, * Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and iie will dwell with them, and 
they phall be Hi.s jx-ople, and God TTimaatf 
shall be with them, and be th^ Gcd.' 

(xxi) BnJzx.l-18,*IbdMiMthe8oaao(1lha 
holy angels, trending on flnmirp firr, whoee 
garments and rob^ were white, and whoao 
countenances were transparent as crystal . . . 
Then I fell on my faoe before the Lord of 
f^nrits. And Mlehael, one of tiie aiehaagds, 
took me by my right hand, raiged rnc nr. and 
brought me out to where was every secret of 
mercy and secret of righteousness . . . There 
I beheld m the midst of that light, a building 
rai^ with stones of ioe [? crystal]. . . . The 
iseraphim, the Cherubim, and the Ophantm, 
surrountted it; these are those who never 
sleep, bat watch the throne of His glory. 
And I beheld nnp'^i*' innumerable, thmi>ards 
of thousands, ami ten thousand times ten 
thousand, who Burrounded that habitation. 
Michael, iUuthael, azul CNUnlel went oat of 
thrt hntaltotlMi, and holy aagdi f 

AA 
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With ttan wm 4li» Andent of Days, whose 

head was white as wool, and pnre, and Hia 
robe was indcscribai ilo. Thcu 1 fell upon my 
face, while all my lii-^^h WWdlMOlvadfaildlBy 
spirit became changed.' 

Oamp, ReT.iT.8,T.114.14,17. 

(xxii) En.lxxzii.4^, ' I was lying down In 
the house of my grandftither Malalel, when I 
saw ill a vision heaven purifying and snatched 
awajr i ■iMl.fAUiDg to tiw earth, I MW likewise 
fhfl earOi absorbed by a great abym.* 

En.xcii.17, ' The former heaven shall depart 
and pa83 away, a new heaven shall appear.' 

Ckmip. 2Pet.iii.lO, ' The heavens shall pass 
■way,' * the earth also shall be burned up. 

Bev.zxi.l, ' I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first liwmsi MKI tbs flnt MTlh 
were passed away.* 

(zxUi) En.lxzxv.9, *AaA, MoU, * rfnglfi 
■tar fell from heaven.' 

En.lxxxvii.1-3, ' Then I looked at that one 
of the four white men, who came forth first. 
He seised the first star, which fell down from 
heaven. And, binding it band and foot, he 
cast it into a valley, a valkgr nainnr* dsep, 
stupendous, and gloomy.' 

Comp. Bev.viiLlO,*TlMn ftU ft glWfcte 
from heaven.' 

Rev.lx.l, *T mw ft sfao* fUl from hetcvm 

unto the earth.' 

(xxiv) En.xciii.6-xciv.6, • "Woo to those who 
build up iniquity and oppression, and wlio lay 
the foundation of fraud! for suddenly shall 
they be subverted, and never know peace.* 

* Woe to those who build up thtar houses 
with crime I for from the very foundation 
shall their houses be demolished . . . 

' Woe to you who are rioli ! for in your riches 
have ye trusted, but from your riches you 
shall be removi^l, because you have not re- 
memliered the most High in the days of your 
ptrosperity. 

•You have committed blasphemy and ini- 
quity, and are destined to the day of the eifu- 
sion of blood, to the day of darlmsss^ and to 
the day of the great judgment . . . 

* Woe to you, who reoompense your neigh- 
bour with evil ! for you shall bezaoooipeiiBed 
according to your worlcs. 

' Woe to you, ye false witnesses, you who 
aggravate iniqultyl ioir yon shall suddenly 
pendu 

'Woe to youtje sfauMnl for ye niiaettibe 

righteous.' 

Bn.civ.1,3, * I swear to you, ye righteous, 
that in heaven the angels record your goodness 
before the glory of the Mighty One. Wait 
with patient hope ; for formerly you have 
been disgraced with evil and with afiiiction ; 
but nowshsll yon diiae like the ImninarleBof 

hofwen Your cries have cried for 

judg^iuciit ; and it has appeared to you ; for an 
iW'count of all your sulTering shall be required 
from the princes, and from everyone who has 
aaaisted your plnndenrs. Wtdt with patient 
hope, nor relinquish your confidence ; for great 
joy shall be yoiu-s, like that ot the angels in 
heaven.' 

Comp. Luke vi. 24-26, James v.1-8. 

1127. These are only a few instances 
of the influence, which this remarkable 
BookieaBit to hm exAnsiMd upon the 



minds of deyoat men in the first age ot 

ChriBtianity. In the language attri- 
buted to Our Lord Himself, — in that of 
St. Paul, especially in his early epistles, 
— in that of St. James, St Peter, and 
St. Jude, — we can distinctly trace an 
intimate acquaintonoe with it, and to* 
cognise its forms of expression. But^ 
above all, this is true of the Book of 
the Kevelations, where, it is plain, very 
much of the imagery hiaa been directly 
adopted fiom that of the Book oi 
£noch. And, though the q^wibolie 
authorship of some of the above writ- 
ings may be questioned, yet the fact 
remains as before, that the writers of 
theae Scriptozes, whoever they were, 
appear to have been well aoqnainted 
with this Book, and more OB feoB im- 
bued with its teaching. 

1128. And, certainly, some of the 
language abore quoted must be ad* 
nutted to be very grand and impres- 
sire ; — especially if we consider that the 
version, from which we have quoted, is 
a recent traublation of a translation, 
and baa to recommend it^ neither the 
prestige of earl^ association, nor the 
flavour of antiquity, which modify in- 
sensibly our judgment of the Scriftture 
language with which it is compared. 
We cannot wonder at the eflbet iraieh it 
seems to have produced upon the minds 
of readers in that age, and in still later 
days, — more especially when it was 
actually believed to be the authentic 
record of the propheeieo of ' Enodi th» 
seventh from Adam,' who, therefore^ 
must have been supposed to have 
originated, and not imitated, the 
imagery of the Book of Daniel, uid 
that mnazlEable ^nreaaiony *tho An* 
cient of Days.' Xteverthekaa, miiBd 
up with all these noble utterances, is 
a great mass of matter of the most 
fantastic and fabulous character, which 
has probably prevented tiie book being 
handed down to us, stamped with tho 
high authority which it had in thosa 
first centuries of Christian teaching. 

1129. Arehb.LAUHBNCE says, jj.lvi : — 

Upon the whole, then, if this singular book 
be censured, as abounding in some parts with 
fable and fiction, still should we reoollect that 
fable and fiction may occasionally prove botk 
amusing and instnictivr, and can then on]j 
be deemed injurious, when prcasod into tba 
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mnim of Tfoe tad fnflddity. Vw OtmM -wc 

forget that much- i vrhnps, inost^ — of wlmt we 
censure wm foundeci upon a national tradi- 
tion, the antiquity of which alone, indepen- 
dent of other considerations, had rendered it 
respectable. That the nathor was oninspired, 
will sea r 1 n > v ; h r | n i ^tioned. But, although 
biB production was apocxyphal, it ought not 
tlur^ore to he rilgmatted as necessarily re- 
plete with error. Although it be on that 
ancount incapable of becominj? a rule of faith, 
it may nevertiu l -- fniit ui; much moral as 
well as religious truth, and mtq be justly re- 
garded as a correct standard of the doctrine 
of the times in which it was com]x>!!(Hl. yon 
omnia esse coneeikndu antiquiiaU, ' that nut 
everything is to he allowed to andquity,' is, it 
tetaruei a mazim founded upon reaeon axid ex- 
petiapipe. BntlnpernrfngtbeprmaitTCiUoof 
• mnoteage and country, Hh< i! 1 the reader 
discover much to condemn, etllli unles he be 
too fastidious, he will find man to approve ; 
if be sometiinee frown, he may oftaier smile ; 
nor seldom will he be dispo^^ed to admire the 
vivid iiri;ii_"In;iLi'r>ii (if t.'it' wi'tcr, whiob tran- 
fports him far bejoud the flaming boundaries 
<if the world, — ' extra 

Proeessit ionn^ •finmmantia mania mundi,' 

'Past the world's flaming walls bas far ad- 
vaaoed/— > 

displaying to him every prvret of Crrntion,-- 
the gplendonrs of heaven, aiid the ttTrors of 
hell, — the mansions of departtil souls, — and 
the myriads of the celestial boets, the Sora- 
phim, Obembim, and Ophanim, which anr- 
round the blazinf? throne, and magnify the 
Boly Name of the great Lord of Spirits, the 

0FROBKB also writei^ Jakrhmiert 

I salute our Enoch n^^ in n certain sense a 
fore-announcer of the coming of our Lo d 
Jesus Chrii^t,— not as if he had a perception of 
tbe troth, tot bis Moosias is, in tbe caae of 
«tlMr Jews, enreloiMd in • cloiid of amUtlon 
MUd falise hopes but he is still an evidence 
to show with what kind of feelint?, and with 
irbat glowing eomestnesa, twenty or thirty 
years before Christ, tbe Anointed of the Lord 
was expected^ . * . . There is no better 
pnurct , from which may be derived a know- 
ledge of the state of tbe Jewish form of iaith 
belong and in the dayB of , Jetna Ohitat* 

1 180. But QSpeeially it dMetres notice 
that almost ail the language of the 

New TestamPTit, in which the judg- 
ment of the Last Day is described,— the 
Eschatologi/^ as it is called, of tiie N.T., 
— appeani to ham been directly de- 
rived from the langn^^of the Book of 
Enoch, as will bo seen from the pas- 
Bages quoted above, (iv), (xiiiV fxvi). 
^xix), ^xx). The ' everlasting chains, 
in wwdk the fkllen angels an 'kept 
under datkness, nnto the judgment of 
the great day,' — tlio 'everlasting fire 
piepured for the devil and his angels,' 



— the 'Son of I^Ian sitting upon the 
throne of His glory/ choosing for the 

righteous their * countless habitations,' 
and destrojring the wicked with the 
word of His mouth, — the * book of life 
opened ' before the Judge, — earth, hell, 
and the grave, ' giving up theb dead/ 
— the joy of the righteons, the shame 
and confusion of the wicked, who are 
led off by the angels to puuiahment,— 
the 'new heaven* and the *new 
earth,' old things having passed away, 
— the ' furnace of flrSi' and the 'lake 
of fire,' — all these appear in the Book 
of Knoch, and the last, the ' lake 
of fire,' is, manifestly (xvi), a figure 
intRtdnesd with disniict fdfin*e&oe to 
the Bead Sea; and, accordingly, in 
tbo same connection, we find 'the 
angels.which kept not their first estate,' 
coupled with 'Sodom and Gomorrha 
ana the cities abont them,' Jnde 7, 
which are spoken of as 'going after 
strange flesh,' like those angels, and 
being 'set for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.' Nay, 
those awful words spoken of Judas, 
' It had been good for that man if he 
had never been born,' find their coun- 
terpart also (viii) in the language of 
this Book. 

1131. This fact is of great importance. 
For it shows that these were popular 
exprei»ions, which were in common 
use in the mouths of devont men of 
that time, and must, therefore, be inter- 
preted according to their general spirit, 
and not be pressed too fkr in tiieir 
literal meaning. To the Jews of those 
days, acquainted '^vith the Book of 
Enoch, these images would be quite 
familiar, — like those which speak of the 
* stars fiUlin^,' the * Son of Man coming 
in a cloud witli power and great glory/ 
or those again, whii li were evidently 
current in the popular talk, about 
' Abraliam's bosom,' the * torments of 
hell,' and the * great gulf fisnd.' 

1132. It is not impossible that the 
Book of Enoch, as it now exists, runy 
nontain some Cliristian interpolations 
of a later date, as we know to be the case 
with another fkmons apocryphal book, 
the 'Sibylline Oracles.' But, how- 
ever thi«5 may be, the Epistle of Jude 
seems plainly to recogpise some por- 
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tions, at least, of the Book of Enoch, as 
alzead]r ensting, and as anthentie and 
authoritative. Hence, even should any 

critics propose to place tho compo- 
fsition of tlif* whole 'Book' at a later 
diite than that assigned to it hs Axchbp. 
LiLUBBNCB and Graonsn,* the age of 
the Spistle would have to be depressed 
with If, to a time far latnr tlmn that of 
the Apostles, — to a time, when the 
real origin of the 'Book' had been 
foi^otten, and its eontents eoold he 
eonfidentlj quoted, as the veritable 
words of the antofli]uvi;m Patriarch. 
And, genendly, occurred r-p of such 
expressions, as we have quoted above, 
eonimon to the Book of £noeh and to 
so many of the apostolical writings, 
shows plainly tho forms of thouglit 
and lanpi^igPi "^vliich were prevalent 
among the Jews in tho fireb age of 
ChrisBanttf. 

1133. \Ve most iwmember, therefine, 
from what sources such expressions as 
these wer« drawn, and not suppose 
that tiiey are meant to convey to us 
accorate inibnnation aboat the details 
of the invisible world. The substantial 
truth, which underlies these figures, is 
the £ict, — the belief in which is deep- 

• Mr. WKOTOorr nays on this point, Shtth's 
Did. of the Bible, l.p.547 : Notwithrtandifig 
thp arVunients of Hiloknfkld and JOSB, the 
V h il" lx)ok appcxirs to be distinctly of Jewish 
origin. Some inconsiderable interpolations 
may ham lieen made In saooessive translations, 
and large fragments of a much earlier date 
were undoubtedly incorporated into the work. 
But, as a whole, it may lie regarded as de- 
wribing an important phase qf Jewish (fpMon, 
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seated, by the gift of God, in our 
natine^-^of the everlasting dxstiiietioB 
hetwi en right and wtoDg, and of a 

Pf-rfect Justice, presiding over the 
universe of moral being, which, as it is 
not always manifested clearly in this 
life, we Mlieye witii nndonbting confi- 
dence, will be revealed assuredly here- 
after. Traths'. ?u?h as these, which 
undtTlie the figures of the N.T., are 
not less true, nor is their authority less 
binding, because we are able to trace 
their historical growth, just as the 
excellence of the Lord's P^^yer is not 
diminished, because we know that it is 
made up of petitions, which were cur- 
rent alieady among the Jews.* Bathet; 
this veiy growth among men, of the 
recognition of a grr^nt EtprTi;\! Truth, 
gives us the comforting assurance of 
the Presence of a Living God iu His- 
tory, — not only adyancmg oontmnally 
the intellectual development of man- 
kind, but — enlightening and inspiring, 
with ever-increasinf? Light and Tale, 
the hearts of His children. , 



• On this point Gfroreu ^STites. vol. i. Part 
iLp.149 : ' I ta&ve, as it is seen, developed oat 
of the books of tiie Jews tlia pcinciplee, tt^ 
cording to which the * Lord's Prayer ' is com- 
posed. Not only is its character Jewish, but 
80 also are the separate clauses, which occur 
i n dlflew nt jewish pr ayerB, («ee Liohctoo^ 
SouWi'fUW, WnviiDF on XslttkTLd, WXHUUS>/ 
It may he that it was a prayer already in oiS 
before the time of Jesus : probably, bowerer, 
it was then first pat together ont of earlier 
prayers. Though, generally, tbemrttonsot it 
agree verbally wiui already wnsHng JewMi 
prayers, yet I havr nowhere found the >f^j- <v 
among Jewish vrrltera, though they hav^ 
Iwwever* laaiiiy ilintta invwi? 
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Onr little sj'st^^ma have their day ; 

ITiey have their day, and ceast„^ to he : 

They are bnt broken lights of Thee, 
And Tboa, 0 hord, art more than they. 

Wc have but faith ; wc cannot know ; 

Fbr knowledge ia of things ire see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee-^ 
AbeamlndarknflBB; let it grow. 

* 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

Bnt more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
liay make one moaic as before. 

Bat vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock Thee, when we do not fear : 

But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help Thy Tain woildB to bear Thy Light. 

TSKKTBOir, In Mmormm, -pM. 
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I HAVE given in the body of this Part the scientific arguments, 
which show conclusively that no Delug-e, such us that described 
in G.vi-viii, — whether regarded as a UniDcrsal or a I\irtial Delu^t, 
—could ever have happened within an age extending vastly beyond 
the era of the Noachian Deluge. Among other mattei*s, I have 
drawn special attention to the Teiy decisive evidence afforded on 
this point by the actual state of Uie Toleaiiie cones of Auvergne, as 
attested by the concunent evidence of some of the most eminent 
geologists of the pieaent day. 

My statements have been challenged by one or more clergymen^ 
vniting in defence of the traditionary view. 

It is denied that the volcanic liiUs in question are of such great 
antiquity, and in proof of this reference is made (i) to two letters 
from SiDOHius Apoujfasis, Bishop of Glennont, in Auveigne, 
(ii) to a homOy of Avxxu% JDe Mogatiombus, and (iii) to the History 
of Gbboobt ot TourSy from whiiji it is inferred as follows : — 

It be will s<'cn from thoso authnritics that the la)*t ernptlons from these volcanoes, 
which were most severe, occurred in the reign of Gunileric, a^d. 460-2 — that they 
threw np ashes and piimioe in snch vast quantities as fell in ' Sodomitic dmywezB,* 
even in the vicinity of Yienne— that the thi«e authon fint above-named were con- 
temporary and eyewitnesses,— and that, from their ooDtlniiaooe for nearly three 
years, entire new cones eoukl hjinlly fail to \x- fonnwl 

It further appears that a three days' fast and humiliation being held, to besct«h 
the removal of then oalamities, and being begged by Mamertus of all neigbbourinpr 
ohurchcB, it came to lie finnually rep**ato<;l, and copie<l throughout not only all (iaul. 
but also Britain, under the niune of Kogation Days, the anniversary coutiuued in our 
calendar to thia hour. 

I will first translate the following account of the institution of 

* Rogation Days * from Hopphan's ' Lexicon/ iv. p. 77 : — 

Days of Rogation, to Ik* celebrated with pmyors and fastinprs before the Ascenfnon 
of Christ, were institntetl on account of an earthquake and incursions of wild l)ea.«t>s, 
by Mamertiis, Bishop of Vienne, A.D. 44(>. There are three of them which are cele- 
brated before the Lord's Afloenrion, aooording to the custom of the Ghiilic church. 
The wfld beasts by which the Gaids were then infested were chiefly wolTes. When 
these raped fiercely against the Oaul«, and no remedy Cftuld bo found for this scourpe, 
the bishops of the Gallic provinces, Ix-ing collect e<1 at Vienne, appointed in conmion 
that they should hnplore the mercy of God by a thrcx,' days' fast. When this turned 
out happily, it came to pass that these di^ came into a custom of annual celebration , 
which also at the present time are observed carefully tbrengh the proYinoes of Gaul 
foor divene calamities. 

Thus, according to the above author, the institution of Rogation 
Days had no connection with 'volcanic eruptions,' but was due to 
an * earthquake/ and chiefly the * incursions of wild beasts ' at 
Vienne. Vienne, however, is in Dauphiny, not in Auvergne, 
But the fact is, that there are no signs of any volcanic action what- 
ever in or near to the city of Vienne, though there are in the 
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YWrnoBj in the neighbouiing dejMirtment. Am Br. DAVHBinr 

obaerres, * Volcanoes,' 2nd edit, p. 66, Note : — 

Tbtntsn aoTolcanon near ITienne ; hnt thebldiQp'tdSooese nu^ have «rtea4ed 
Into tiM iMiiilAmurlng deparonant frf Axdddie, wl^ 

Bat fhe Toleanoea in AuTergne and tiioee In the T^wais ate two 
distinct groups, which, as the same authority tells us, p. 32, — 

although scarody a hnndred milos distant from each other, are neverthelees diflM 
a barrior of jKiniaij moia, and haiong appanntlj to indepandoDt ny a tania, ... 
Ty» InHnr tliafe tite i«1atiiMt«r Anvergua wwt in a rtate of aotlTi^ at 1Sb» tfana 

■when those of the VI varaix showed symptoms of distturbanrc, wonl ! i t ra-h to 
pr^ume that the exticct volcano of Momit Vultor, in Apulia, was roui«ed into 
activity in tha ant century of the Christian era, baoaiiBB aacinit wittna haw* 

noorded iho rnvn^ made at that time by Vesuvius, 

(tregory of Tour* died a.d. 695, more than 130 years after the 
phenomena, whatever ihey were, of a.d. 460-2, of which we are 
speaking. But, in truth, this vi i iti r does not speak of any * erup- 
tions.' He says only, ii. Ep. : — 

He (Avitus) n*latcs in a cortuin homily which he \\'rotc about Rogations, that 
th'-sc «imf Rivations. -which we rvlohriit^* l>:"fon' the triumph of the Lord's Ai<cen:«ion, 
were instituted by MacoerCos, bishop of the said oity of Vienne, over which also ha 
thenpraMed, atatiBMwIieBtiiata^ waa terrtfledtqrii^ Forttwaa 
frfv^ncntly shaken by an earthqimke : and, moreover, the wild nature of deer and 
wolves having entered the g&ien, wandered (he wrote) about the whole city, fearing 
not hi n p. And when this ooumred through the oizcle of a year, upon the approach 
of the days of the Faachal solemnity, the whole people were devoutly avaifibug tha 
merey iA God, that, at least, this day of grmt aolonnity might bring an end to iMa 
torror. But on the ren,- w:it< h of the night of glory, while the >' il< inn itfr;; of the 
masa were U in^ celebrated, suddenly the royal palace within the waJb is, set in tLamee 
by divine fire. All being utterly terrified with fear»aad having gone out of tha 
church, believing that either all the city mifiht \>i con<«nmed by this conflagration, or 
certainly might yawn in chasms with the rending a-^^nnder of the earth, the holy 
prifst, pn»stral<' before the altar, with groan.s and tears implores the mercy of the 
Lord. Why more ? The prayer of the renowned chief -priest penetrated Uie lof^ 
regtona of uie aky, and tlie stream of flowing tears qnmched the fiamea of the house. 

It is plain that there ia nothing here aibout * Sodomitic ahowoa.* 
Gregory apeaha only of ' earthquaJceay' the atrange entrance of wild 
animak into the ci1y> and the palace set in fliMaiea by divine fix6| 
i.e., apparently by a atroke of Hghtning. 

Secondly, AYirus, the sucoeaaor of Mamertua^ who was really « 
* contemporary and eyewitneea^' writes as follows :— 

And, indeed, I know that many of us rwollect the canses of the terrors of that time. 
Porsooth, frefjuent conflajrrations, repeated earthquakes, nightly sounds, kept 
t!iroat*^ninp a sort of prodigious g^raveyard for a kind of funeral of the whole world. 
Por an appearance of wild animals in a state of tameness proeented iteelf to laige 
aatherfa^ifl of people, Oed only knowa whether deluding the eyas or drawn 1^ 
port<»nti? ; whichever, however, of thew two \\'(\» the ca.'^e, it wa.«» understood to bo 
equally monbtrous, whether thus in reality the savage hearts of brutes could be 
softeued, or the phantasms of false vision could be formed so horribly before the 
eight of terrifled men. Meanwhile the feeling of the oommon people took different 
direorttons, and the opinions of diffsrent ranks were Tartons. Soma, d ia a o inbUng 
what they tlioupht, attribut<><l to i hance what they were unwilling to give to t^^-arn ; 
others, of a better mind, interijreted each new portent by suitable signiflcations of 
the fitness of the plagues. For who, amidst frequent flres, would not fear Sodomitic 
ahowers ? Who, when the elements were trembling, would not believe that either the 
fall of the roof, or the disruption of the ground was imminent ? Who, when he saw, 
or certainly thought he saw. doer, fearful by nature, penetrate thr in-h the narrow 
gaU's as far a** the spacious foru m , would not dread an impending fceUng of dorsolation? 

Uere again there ia no mention of * Sodomitic showers,' a.s having 

been rained from heaven upon the city of Vienne, but of fires such 

aa that of the palace struck by lightninfif) or others caused by the 

'fall of the roofe* from repeated earth(^uakes^ which brought to 
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mind the destniction of Soduiii, and made the people dread a 

recurrence of ' Sodomitic showers.* 

Lsfitly, the Letter of Sidonitjs, viL Ep. 1, beginfl thus : — 

Tb^ is a nuzKnir that the GoHm have moved tiudr Oftmp Into Eotnan ioH. For 

to ttfoimQitioii we, miaerable people of Auvergne, ore always the gate. 

And he goes on to say that he depends for deliverance not upon 
earthly defences, but upon the Kogations, which had been in- 
stitiited by Mamertua, and in which the peopli) of Auvergild had 
begun to practise. He then proceeds : — - 

For it does not escape our inquiries what kiixl of prodigies thoee were, under 
whose terrifying effect the dty, committed from Heaven to your can» was heSag 
emptied in the first times, when the^e prayers were instituted. For now the sites of 
the public walls were shaken by frequent earthquakes ; now fires, often with flames 
(i|-,T;f> s* [)e flammati), hoaixxl up the fallen ridges of the roofs with a piled-up 
mountain of ashes ; now tho fearful tamencss of audacious deer placed their por- 
tentous beds in the fomni ; wUM fhon mesnwhile, the stato of theaty being thinned 
by the departure of the nobl(?<j and 7»opnlaoe, quickly hadst rooonrso to n. -nvw rxp.myile 
of the ancient Ninovites, 1^ thy despair also should mock the Du ine miiaoiiaiuu. 
And truly thou, least of all men, after experience of thy virtues, couldst distrust God 
Without sin. For when onoe, by chuioe, the oity bad began to bom, thy faith grew 
the hotter by ISiatheftt; and tnien in tiie idgfat <rf tho feftrfnl people, the mere 
preeentAtion of thy body, tho firo stmrl: 1 ir k. woimd its retreaong way in fugitive 
curves, by a miracle, terrible, new, uuwouuxl, it happened to the fiame to give way 
ihvoaghi«vcraioe, which 1)7 natorewM devoid of feeling. 

Here, again, we lutve mention made of * earthquakes,' and of 
* flaming fires, pUmg up ashes on the &Uen roofe' ; but there is 
nothing said of Folcanie eruptions ; and these fires seem to be the 
same as those mentioned by Atitus, whicli were kindled by the 
I00& fiiUing in upon the household firss, through repeated earth- 
quakes. Accordingly l>r. Uawesy says^ in his ^ Volcanoes : *^ 

T submit to my rt'twlers wbotlior the entire silence of Sipoxius as to the exL«*enee of 
volcanoes in Auvergne, alchough hin reiddcoco was on the borders of the Laku ^Udat, 
which, as we have neen, was caused by an eruption from one of the most modem of 
th(K« which had deaolated the country, is not ft BtKong negatlTe evidence of their 
antiquity, especially when this antiior dwells in his poems on the scenery of his own 
neighliourli' H wi, hkI even compares its natural l>ea ir;i - with tliose of Bnia", a spot 
M'hich he must have known, to be in tibte neighbourhood of a burning mountain. 
}low natural woukl it have been for him, alter he had laid, wltti retewnoe to his 
baths on the I^kie of Aiilat — 

JJigfi rise the heighU like to the Baian cone, 
Likf too, with half-cMhfd .summit, s/iiries thepeak, — 
to have added that, in its vicinity too, as in that of Baiie, tbow was a monntaia 
Tomiting forth flames, eappostng any snch phenomenon to have been fuEdliar to 
Wm, near the fipot where he resided I— p.33. 

Although the testimony of SmoNius Apolunaius and of ALcmua Avrrus should 
Xiersuade us that some indications of activity were manifested, about the fourth 
century after Clirist, by the igneous agents that majy be supposed to eadst in tbe 
bowdflof the earth at no great distanoe i^om the dty of Tieauie, jet it would seem 
more probable that the reports of thef« writers had reference to earaMiaalEes than to 
true volcanic eniptionH that occurred in this? dLstrict.— ^>.6G. 

In the Atheuaumy No. 1,020, we find the following report of a 
lecture by Sir Charles (then Mr.) Lyell: — 

Before constdcring tlieac, Mr. Lysij. entered into a short digression to refute tlie 
doctrine of rTie iiuHiia val orifrin of tlie voicanoef^ near Clermont (.Auvergne), advanced 
toy a writer in the (iyarttrr/y lievietc for October, 1844, j>.29d, where it is pretended 
thatSroomnsApoLLiNARXs, Bishop of dmnont, who flourished at theoloieof tbe fifth 
oentury, has borne explicit testimony to the 'volcjmic eruption, the cmmblinp of 
the cones, and the heaping up of the sliowei s of a.shes and scoriie, caat forth amulet 
their fire*;.' Tho pa'Hapt^ relied on occur in a letter from .Sidumus to his contempo- 
rary, Uamertus, Bishop of Yienne in I^auphiny, written when Auvergne was 
threatened with a &esh irruption of the Qotiis, to avert whioih danger the fatdiop 
j/xoffoatB to adoy* eaUSacL ioxaa ot pmjyer (xogatloii^ or litanieB), which Kainflrlais 
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had already introdnoed on the ofioarion of fome * prodigtoSt' which had happened in 

Danphhiy sixteen yean before. In aUnding to 13me^mnoin«na SrooNTUS says tfaafc 

'the \viin> i f the city of Vientie were "shaken by freciuent earthquakes, maiiy 
tires broke out, and mounds of mbm were heaped up over the faliing copings 
of the walls.' Deer also took refnge in the forum, and die jjnafiB flad ; all but the 
bishop, who had a right to rt^ckon on dinne protection, because, as SiDOvrus remindf 
him, on a former oocasioti the flames at his approach had miraculously recoded, outot 
reverence to hi> holy ]x:rson. At th<« time of the earthcjurtke he (Mamertus) had told 
his people that their repentant tears would extinguish the fires sooner than rivers of 
water, and tlw stedfastness of their faith would cause the nicking of the ground to 
cr-asc. SrooKTOS finishes with a^kin^ the 'ni>;hop of Tienne to send him s<inie relics to 
niiiku all secure. The style of ilie whole ejiistle is s<j faulty, ambitious, ami ixjctical, 
as to make it difficult to know the exact vahie of the expressions, and (iaotrv^n>us to 
found upon them any philoaophioal argument about natural events. There is not a 
word about Anvergne, bnt flmpljr an allnalon to the diodES whidi appear to liave 
thrown down building's (at VIcnne) and caused (as usual in such C3v«os, '.'■) --n^ roofs 
fall in) great oonflagratious tuid heaps of cinders. The terror of the nvU J auiuiaLs 
when the earth rocks, and their sensitivi nes^ to the slightest movements, are well 
known. Althongh the epistle proves Suxiniits to bave bad a fair shaie of tite 
credalll^ of Ub 8g«« both in respect of ndradea wfoo^t in fiav^ 
saint, and the efficacy of relics, it would be unfair to charge him with a belief in the 
oocurrenoe of a volcanic eruption at or near the site of the city of Vieune, which 
the investigations of the ablest government surveyors, to whom the construction of 
9k geotogii^ ml^) of F^rance has been cntrustod, have entirely disproved. There are. 
In fact, no monuments <rf volcanos. anoient or modem, in Dauphiny ; and, if theze 
had bit^ n, they would not tilKDW light on the date of eruptions in Anvvgne. 

Sir Charlbs Lixll wntea thus also in )a»Elemmit8of Geology^ 

6th Ed. /?.684:— 

Tlie brim of the wat«- of the Pny de Pariou near Clermont is so sharp, and has 
been ?o little bhinte«i by time, that it scarcely affords room to stand upon. This and 
other coiK's in an e<iindly remarkable state oi integrity have stood, I conceive, unin- 
jured, [by ordinaiy rain, but not by the waters of a Deluge,] not in tjnte of their looee 
porons nature, as might at first be ntionaUy supposed, but in contequmee of ft. No 
rin« can collrot avI-i r ' all the rain is absorbed by the suti I twA <coy\x, aa is remarkably 
the caiie ou Etna ; juui nothing but a waterfTHuit brcaiani; liirectly upon the Puy de 
Fariou, [or the waters of a Deluge surging u]V)n it.] could carry awttf ft poction oC 
the hill, eo long as it is not rent or enguiphed by earthquakes* 

Henoe it is ooneeivaMe that even uiose cones, wMch have the freshest aspect and 
most perfect phape, may lay claim to very hifrh antiquity. Dr. Daitiexy h;vs justly 
0!'.-t rved that, had any of these volcaiios Ikcu in a state of activity in the a,4;c of 
Julius Ctcsar, that general, who encamped upon the plains of Auvergne, ai\d laid 
siege to its principal city (Gergovia, near Clermont), could hardly have failed to 
notice them. Had there being any record of their emptlons tai the tfane of Punt or 
SlDcNirs Arou.iNAius, the one would scarcely have omittttl to make mention of it 
in las Isatural History, iior the other to introduce K)me aUugion to it among tho 
descriptions of this bis native prorinoe. This poet's lesidenoe was on the borden of 
t! e Lake Aidat, M'hich ow*^ its very «H«fawi<M to the dMnining op d a river by one 
of the tnott modem lava-currents. 

Lastly, the leader will observe that Bothing would be proved 
against l^e scientific evidence of the imposaibiUty of the Noachian 
Deluge as a matter of fact, if it could even be shown tiiat wme of 
these Tolcanic cones aze of more recent date. If there is oim 
andent cone — and Sir Chajclbs Ltbll, as quoted below in 
(1180), says there are many— oompoaed of ^ loose ashes,' <an 
incoherent heap of scoriss and spongy ejectamenta,' which still 
' stands unmolested,' it is plain that no ' Noah's Flood ' can have 
covered the earth, when, as the same authorily has stated — 

Had the waters once risen, even for a day, so high as to roach the level of the 
base of one of these cones, — ^had there been a single Flood 50 or 60 feet In height 
since the last eruption ocoiined,— « gxestt pertflf fhew Totcanoes must InevitaUy have 
been swept awMr. 

J. W. NATAL. 

Londok: iVfe. 94,1865. 
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PART Y. 

THE FIEST ELEVEN CHAPTEES OF GENESIS 

{continued). 



mentioned in other parts of Scripture : they 
are not ol Hebrew, bat of genond Eastern 
origin. And these notiona vere, gndnally, 

more nnd more amplified ; they were enlarged 
from other heathen aouroes, or from the fic- 
tions of imagination. The Book of Knoch 
shows that the chief of tbeee aons of Heaven* 
>^iunyaza, at first opposed tiielrwfii^ed design. 
But they pledged themselves by awful oaths 
and imprecations to execute it. They de- 
scended, two hundred in number, to Mount 
Hermou i thfiSF cbose wivet, tmght thfim sor- 
cery and oonjnratioB, Introdnoed omainentB 
of vanity and luxury, bracelets find trinkets, 
paints and costly stuffs. Giants, three thou- 
sand cubits high, were the offspring of these 
alliances. They first oonsnmed all the pxo- 
duco of the earth ; then they devoured all the 
animals, and afierwanlM began to turn against 
a ' 11. • 1. 4. the men. 'I'he cries ol tlie earth rose up to 

first estate, and their pxmishment, as i^eaven. The angels, Michael and Gabriel, 

Snrpan and Urgan, brought the complaint 
before the throne of God. He precipitated 
A/.azel, the most wicked of the ' sons of God,* 
into a dark cavern, where he lies in fetters^ 
and covered with rough pointed stones, in 
order to be thrown into the burning pool on 
the great day of jiulfnnent. He inspired the 
progeny of tiieso tmnatural imions with fierec 



CHAPTER I. 

1134. G.vi.1,2. 

•And it camo to pass that man began to 
multiply upon the fiice of the ground, n ; 
daaghters were bom to them. And the t^ons 
of BloWm saw the daughters of men that 
fhey were goodly : and they took to them 
wivea of all whom they chose.' 

By * sons of God ' the Scriptore in- 
Taxiably means * angels,' Job i.6,ii.l, 
XXX\iii.7,Ps xxix.l,lxxxix.7 : and, ac- 
cordingly, the Book of Enoch gives a 
very Mi account of the doings of these 
angels, who 'Binned* and 'left their 



im the Gainitos^ who are described, 
geneially, as •man,*--or that it means 

* rulers, chiefs, &c.* in opposition to 
the people of lower rank, &c. On 
either of these suppositions, indeed, it 
is difBlciilt to see Jbov 'aaxtka* could 
have been ooiicei?ed to liaye q^ning 
60m the union. 

1135. But this notion of the 'sons 
of God,' descending to the beftutiM 

* daughters of men,' appears to haTe 

been botfowed fEom fioieign and 

heathfin sources. 

The sons of God cannot here be identical 
with the angelB, or with the aons of God 



described in this book (1126.xri.), is 
distinctly referred to in 2Pet.ii.4, 
Jude 6. In the face of these facts, it 
is not easy to suppose, as some have 
suggested, that the expresrion here 
rneans only * Sethites,' who are called 

' sons of Elohim on account of their rage ; and the consequence was that they de- 
tjietv bv which they were distinguished stroyod each other fii mutual mrader, after 
pieiy, uy ^*y".r|^J^" j^fU:*^ which they were tied to ^Jiibterraneftn hills, to 

from the Gainitei^ who are described, ^^^^ ^^^^^^ generations, and 

then to be for v r hurled into the fiery 
abyss. But he assured the son of Lamech, 
that aa approaching delnge would spare him 

Ilia children, to beeome the nnce<?tor8 0l 
better generations. KAXisiCH, Oen.p.ni, 

1136. G.vi.3. 

'And Jehovah said, My spirit shall not 
pnable in man for ew.' 

Dbltosch notes on this, p,2S^ 

Here ia not mennt the Holy Ppirlt with its 
judging, punisliing i)o\ver, but, with reference 
to 1L7, the creat^ human spirit, which on 
account of its Divine origin and God- related 
nature, or, perhaps, only as the Divine gift, 
I Is caUed Iqr Qod 'My qpixit.* Xliis cidcB 
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(presides) in man, InMmnoh m it Mumates 

The expremrion 'for «vtr' Is used 

apprironth' to dpnntf^ merely » long 

time, as in tlie following instances: — 

lS.i.?2, '1 will bring him, that he may ap- 
pear before Jehov^, and there abide /or erci- ;' 
ISjoclS, * Bat thoa staalt 1106 out off tfay 

1187. G.viS. 

' Andldfda^diiniMAliiiikliidailAtmBly 

years.' 

TrcH explains these words as ful- 

loirs, pASI : — 

This Bhall henceforward be t3ie limit of 
tnunan life, with reference to the mnch 
inreater age of the Patriaiohs, O.r. The ob- 

jcctioii has been made that, even nftfr the 
Flood, the Patriarchs still ovM^U'ppeii this 
limit of life, and so these vrords have been 
explained to mcAn, 'I uill still give them a 
respite of 120 years, within which they may 
repent.' lUit hero it is nvcrlixtkf^l that the 
ContinuaUy decreasing term of life ac length 
tmSM ifiat limit, [Aaron, 128 years, N. 
acxxiiLSd,— Moses, TXxTTiv.7,— Joshua, 

110, Jo.xxiv.29], aiid w> thu divine determi- 
nation takes effect. If the author had mennt 
to %xfienm this thonghfi, he wonld infallibly 
have made the time to the Flood extend to 
120 years, whldi the date In ▼.SS,Til.6, maioe 
impossible. 

The data, to which TucH refers, 
ihow that Noah ma 500 yean old 

hefim the announcement in Ti.S was 
jnade, and 600 years old when the Flood 
began, 80 that only 100 years could have 
intervened. But the fact is that the 
sreat agea of Ahmhaai, Isaao^ and 
Jacob, are due to the IMUt, not to 
the Jehovistic author of the Tene be- 
fore us. 

1138. G.vi.4. 

'The glaoti wete In tlie earHi in fheae 

days.' 

The Targ. Jon. parap]ira'*<"s here : — 

Schamohazai (i.e. Samyaza, of the book of 
Xnoob) and tJzziel, who fell fkom lieavan, 

were on the earth in those days. 

As already observed (1107') in the 
case of the descendants oi Cain, the 
writer, — who xnay be endeavouring to 
account for the existence of the sup- 
posed giant races of the Mosaic times, 
'frroHt, many, und tall.' the Emim, 
Anakim, Ziimzummim, &c., which, ac- 
cording to the old legends, reported 
by the Deuteronomist, ii.10,11,20, once 
lived in that 'land of p^iants,' on both 
Rides of the Jordan, — seems to hiwe 
lost sight of the fact^ that all thtat 



pi frantic b< ings, the product of tliis 
mixture of the ' sons of Elohim ' with 
the 'daughters of man,' must bava • 
been swept away by the Deluge. 

1139. It may be that the notion of the 
f'xisteneeof gigantic men in the primi- 
tive times, wiiieii is found among so 
many national haa really ariaen mm 
the discoveries of huge bones, the re> 
mains of extinct animals, which have 
been ignorantly supposed to be human 
bones, and hiis been coniirmed, per- 
haps, by the gigaatic atatuea and Yast 
architectural stroefcona of Egypt^ Aa* 
Syria, the Peloponnese, &c, among 
which may be reckoned al«o the mas- 
sive ruius of the Xransjordanic lands 
(592). Or it may have comreased 
originally the sense of man, tnat he 
Wfif surrounded by gigantic powers in 
nature, to which he gave a human form, 
as the Arabs do to their ' jins ' at tliis 
day. 

1140. JKt. Farkar writes, Snr^a 

Diet 0/ the Bible, i.j).688 

The general belief (antll very recent times) 
in the existenoe of fabnloosly enonnons men, 

arose from fancied prinnt-graves, (Fc-e T>o l i 
YAUJi'a Travels in F^ia, ii.8d,) and attova 
an from tiie discovery of huge bones, which 
were taken for tbo4»e of men, in days when 
comparative anatomy was unknown. Even 
the ancient Jews were thus misled, J >sKPif. 
T4i.3,— £* There were till then left the race of 
giants, who had bodies so large and ooonte- 
nanoes so entirely different from other men, 
that they were surprising to the sight, and 
terrible to the hearing. The bones of these 
men are sUll shown to this very day, unlike 
to any ere^Uble rdatfona at ether meo.*] 
AUGrsTTVF appeals triumpliaTitly tn thfg ar- 
gument, and mentions a molar tooth which 
be had seen in Utica a hundred times larger 
than ordinaiy teeth (d^ Civ, Dei, xv.9). No 
donbt, It once belonged to an elephant. 
Tivi'.>, in Tiis ci'mimentiiry on the place, ni' ij- 
tions a tooth as big as a flst, which was shown 
at St. Christophen. In fact, this sooroe of 
delusion has only very recently been dispelled. 
Most bones, which hare been exhibited, have 
turned out to belonp to whales or elfptiants, 
as was the case with the vertebra of a siqK 
I>oscd giant, eramlMJ tif Sir Haub BLOaMS 
in Oxfordshbre. 



1141. So YmoiT. believe<^, not only 
that there had been a diminution of 
size from primeval times, but Lliat this 
^ninution would eoutasu& When he 
speaks of the slaughter on the plain qf 
PhrtrsfiliR, he pictures the ploughman 
iis going ovrr the p^round centuries 
afterwards, and uays, G«or^.L497:'— 
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And digging vp tiwgBKTM at die ling* bones 
Will marvel. 

That, however, the stature of tho 
liuman race was really tho samp, gener- 
ally, in those davs as uuw, is fthown 
by th«» remaias diflCOTered in ancient 
tombs and in the p^mids. 

1142. Kaijsch notew, Grn.p.171: — 

Men of 8uch extraordinary size seem never 
to %Ave lived. The human r^ce has remained 
e^yumtially the same in itn physical propor- 
tions ever pince th© historical time. The 
lar^-Tc txtrif-. which have occasionally Wxn 
found, are the remains of huge untedilnvian 
[oM-world] animals, not of iraiiiain beings. 
And the men, who have heen mention pr? in 
history for their rize, as being eight or nine 
foet high, arc as rare exceptions as the men 
' with six fingers on everj band, and with six 
toes on 9nry foot,' 9B3cxLSO, and iia no 
}>roof of a time when wbole mom of mohxnen 
existed. 

1148. And 10 KumiK oTMarreB, 
Prim, Siat., p.71-74 

The mytliology of several ancient natloaa 
ropreecnts the dominion of the gods as not 
l aving been ^tablishod withoat struggles 
with powerful «nemiea, by whom they even 
suffered partial and temporary deftet. The 
pcneriil idea, which such myths emlwdy, is 
derived partly from the conflicting forces 
which am fltill actiTO In natam, and appear 
to have possessed even greater energy in pri- 
meval times, partly from the mixture of evil 
with good, which pervadt^ nature and human 
life. In the Greek mythology, in which a 
moral element seldom appears, the oonfllccof 
the gods with the Titans denotes merely the 
slow and relnotant submission of the vast and 
turbulent powers of nature to those laws, by 
which the actual system is preserved in har- 
mony and order. Tbn giants, who endea v n u nx 1 
to storm heaven, and were bnried in the Phlc- 
praan fields or under Mount Etna, represent 
t'lc \ I I II ut tl>"turbancc which voI«.:anic atrency 
introduces. The Egjiitian Tyj^hon tximbiues 
physical and moral evil : so does the Aihriman 
of the Zoroastrinn mythology. The?e fictions 
show, not only that nmn has b*.-en universally 
conscious of the mixed influences to which he 
i» subject, but also of the preponderance of 
the good. 

The fiction of a moe of giant", ongafred in 
warfare with tlie gods, is so remote from all 
historical probability, that its true nature is 
at once seen. But it may bo thought that 
there fe something of an hwtorical fonndation 
for tho very prevalent belief that a rnre. of 
stature, strengtli. and longevity far surpassing 
that of later di'grncrate days, h.is once occu- 
pied the earth, and even left on it the traces 
of mighty works. We by no means deny the 
pr.synbility that 'mch a race may have existed ; 
hut . . . the direct evidence will bo found to 
l>e f;illacioiis. . . , The supposed remains of 
gigantic human bones, which afford to popu- 
lar erednlity an arirament of their former ex* 
istence, when examined, prove to be tho<?e of 
Gotaceons nniuiais ur elephants. The tra- 
didona which asorlbe great wof ka to thorn, 



are only pioolli how eompletely fha lamen* 

brnnce of their rca! origin has been lost. 
Looking upward from the base of the Ore&t 
Pyramid, we might suppose it the work of 
giants : bat it in entersd bar poasagaa admit- 
ting with difficulty a man of foe present dtae, 
and we find in the centre a sarcophagus about 
six feet long. The strength and stature of 
the men of past ages have been exaggerated, 
from theaama canafla aa HMtehaBphwrand 



CHAPTEE IL 

OSN.TI.6-TI.2SL 

1144. a.vi.l6. 

* A light Shalt thoa make for the Arl^ and 
anto a oaUi Aalt tlhoia lliiiik iQnv^ 

If we irere obliged to rogaid thii 
stoiy of the Flood aa hiatorically tnie, 

the question, of course, would arise, 
how the animals in the three stories, 
or, if one was used for the food, in 
iKw of tbeni) could liaTe had the ne- 
oeMaij sappliefi of air and light, if 
there wns only one window, and that, 
appareotly, otd/ ft cubit* 22 inches^ 
high. ' , 

114(K. Mr.PftBomiB writea on this 
point as foUows:-^ 

If the words, ' unto acnWt shalt thon flni'^h 
it affove' refer to the window, and not to iho 
ark itself, tl)<*y seem to imply that this aper- 
ture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of 
a cubit the whole length of the roof [585 feet]* 
But, if so, it could not have been merely an 
open slit, for that would have admitted the 
rain. Are we then to supjwse that some 
transparent, or at least translucent, substance 
was employed? It wmdd atmost seem to* 
Xatr. Tlie only serious objection to thiq ex- 
planation is the supposed improbability of 
any substance like glass ha\ing been dis- 
covered at that early period of the woarld'a 
history. . . Arts Mid selenoea mi^ have 
reaclu^l a rii>ene8s, of which the record, fr-m 
its scantiness, conveys no adequate conct?p< 
tion. [In that case, would the ark have had 
only MM 'slorUght' and ««m door?] Bat 
besides the windows there was to be a door. 
This wa*' to be placed in the side of the ark. 
'The door must liave been of some sLse to 
admit ihe larger animals, for whoaa faignsalt 
waa aaainly intended. It was, no doubt, 
above the highest draught-mark of the ark, 
and theanini:i:- a-rciii'ixl tn it i>robably by a 
sloping embaakmeut.' SMixii'b J>icL (tf the 

1146. DsLrnsscK alao notes, p.260 : 

According to PAtTMOATrrKN's idea, this 
opening, a cubit wide, was carried along the 
whole ujipcr length of the Ark, and, what 
must also be conceived In addition to this, 
was «verorth«d,—[i,€. was 8nx>pli<^ with soma 
kind of ppDt -house, XX) keep the floods of rain 
^om beating in, when the window was 
opened to adndt Mfr*.] Waa It also oaitlad 
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■kugbolliiMnot tiwdilpY [Bnt,Mllia« 

-were three stories, even thus a great many of 
the creatures wonld have had no light or air, 
—not to lay stress on the f a- that, in viii.6, 
Koah is spoken ot as ' opening the window 
"Which he had made,' wMoib seems plainly to 
Imply that this window was small enough to 
Ix" 80 oixme ), and was specially intended for 
theuHeof Noah hims<}lf and his family.] On 
the other band, most commentators under- 
stand a window a cubit each way,— according 
to Ttrcn, for giving light to Noah's chamber, 
■while the animals had to be in darkness. So 
LuTUEU, after the Vuh/ate. I his explanation 
is so far modified by the iivriaCf that the Heb. 
^ratd for window, <«oAar, u taken coUtetttdp, 
(=a row of w^n lows] ; but this is not pro- 
bable, not BO iiiiich l>ei anse in viii.fi mention 
is miulc of only one ' window,' khallon, as 
because then the number of the windows 
wonld ham been given. rattU tbe dlfflculty 
of having light and air in tne different stories 
remains.] . . . Are we to think of this 
window, or row of windows, as trantpa- 
rmti The name Uohar, * light,' is favour- 
able to this snppoflltlcm: also firam -vili.7,9, 
it seems that we must im^ne a casement, 
80 that the birds flew to and fro before a 
trans})arcnt window, [of gl<u» or of horn ?] 
without being able to get in, nntil iloah 
•pened the irfndow. 

1147. Q-.v.n. 

*I am Mnging ttia Hood of watan upon 
theesTth.* 

It 18 plain from tlip -^vhole descrip- 
tion of the Flood, and especially from 
the mention of Flden, Havuah, Ethiopia, 
Anyria, EuphrateSt and the other 
three riyers, in G.ii, as well as the 
•land of Nod* in iv.l6, that the face 
of the earth was supposed by the 
writer to have been, generally, the same 
befan and e^fkr the Flood. Thus 
there is no room for the theory, which 
some have advanced, of the land and 
sea having changed places at the time 
of the flood, or oi the general geo- 
graphical di^poAtkm ot the earth 
having Leen different from what it is 
now. We do not reff^r, as evidence of 
this, to the 'mountains of Ararat* 
mentkned in ^ii4, ainoe it might be 
said that these may have first made 
their appearance, and received their 
appellation, after the Flood. 

1148. G.vi.l9. 

• Of every living thing out of all flesh.' 

These words are as general and com- 
prehensive as possible; and evideuLly 
the 'ibwla' and 'ereeping-thincs' of 
9.20 must be understood to indade not 
taij bixda and xeptile^ bat eieeping 



0:BN.TL6-TI.28. 

and fiying (hinn of all kiDdfl, mmn, 
insects, &c. Otherwiae» as has been 

o^isr rvod already (1009), no provision is 
made at the Creation for the existence 
oi these things, or at the Deluge, for 
the eontinnanoe of them ; and a mm 
and very extensive creat i > i \ w o u Id hare 
been requirod after the Flood, of which 
the Scripture tells us nothing. And, in- 
deed, as we haves^n, (1009), difiervnt 
kinds of loeosts aze ezpresslj named 
among the ' £>wls,' and the lizard and 
snail among the 'ereeptog things* 
L.xi.22,30. 

mil. How then could these snails, 
and worms, and snalces, and lisaids, of 



1 



ill kinds, have £>nnd their mj to the 

Ark, across vast countries, mountains, 
seas, and rivers, from the distant 
localities in which they lived ? or how 
conld they have fieHmitd to thmY 
Every grait continent has at this time 
its ovim peculiar set of "bejists and 
birds ; and these are known to have 
occuj^ied the circles around these cen- 
tres in ages long bafbn that aseribcd 
to the Mage. 

"When America was first dieoovered, its in- 
digenous quadrupeds were all dladmilar tarn 
those proviouBly known in the Old WovM. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopot-imns, 
comelooimrd, camel, dromedary, bu^aio, borw, 
ass, lion, tiger, apes, and baboons, and a 
ncunber of other mammalia, were nowhere to 
bemefewithon tlie new oon<toent ; while, cd 
the old, the Amorican pik'^ of the fAin* 
great class, were novvhero to he Bam, audi oi 
the tapir, luna, peccary, jaguar, oougir, 
nf^outL paoa, ooao, ana alotlu Burr^ 
quutetf in aic 0* X*lBX.*s Mndplea of GmL 
iiLS. . 

1150. Andmostof Uiese c^n live only in 
a certain zone of latitiid-', and peris-h, if 
suddenly transferred to an uncongenial 
climate. Could, the sloth and amuuUilo, 
from the tropical regions of Sooth 
America, have marched up to the Icy 
North, and so across the Behring's 
Straits, and at length, after many 
years of painlul wandering over field 
and flood, have been reeei^d into the 
Ark ? and did they again, after th« 
deluge, travel back once more in kt$ 
manner to their presmf ahrnfrs? 

1151. What again bliall be said oi 
the ^ringless bira (apteryx) of Nev 
Zealand, or the oniithorhynchus, wom- 
bat and kan^gaxoo^ of Aostialiay 
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are found nowhere else upon the globe ? 
Many ioseett baye no wings: maik^ 
live imt a few days, or even a few 
hours, after they have obtained their 
■winp;?^. How, then, could those have 
reached the Ark be/ore the JFlood? 
Or how, after it, oonld they have made 
thair way to tbe dittant xegiona of the 
earth, where they arc now fonnd, 
having crossed vast continents and 
oceans to do 80? 

1152. On this pomtPraflOim says, 
AmuUt ofNoL HkL, Fab. 1850 :~ 

TTii 1 1.11 the terrestrial animals, that now 
exist, diverged from one common centre 
witiiin the limited period of a few thous^md 
years, it mlfldit hare tom omected that the 
xemotenesBOf ttaetr aotoal ICMuitSes from snch 
ideal centre would bear a certain ratio with 
their r^pective powers of locomotion. With 
regard to the class of Birds, one might have 
expected to find that those which were de- 
prived of the power of flight, and were 
adapted to -ul ist on the vegetation of a 
-vrarm or tern iterate latitude, would still be 
met with more or leas associated together, and 
least distant from the original coitre of dis- 
persion, situated in such a latitude. But 
what is the fact? The Bpecies of no one 
Older of birds are more widely dispersed over 
the earth than those of the wingless or 
Btnithious kind. Assuming that the original 
centre has been eomewhere in the south- 
western mountain range of A?ia, there is but 
ooe of 'the species of flightless birds whose 
^■KMi^fe can be reconciled with the hypothesis. 
By tlw neck of land still uniting Asia with 
Azriett, the progeny of the primary pair, cre- 
ated or libcrateil at the hypothetical centre, 
gKight have travelled to the latter continent, 
imd time have propagated and dispersed 
themaelves southward to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is remarkable, however, tliat the 
Ostrich should not have migrated eastward 
iffm the vast plains or stapes which extend 
along the wa mwg te mperate tone of Asia, or 
have reachM thn prjiithcm tropicfvl regions; 
it is in fact scarcely known in the Asiatic 
eonklnent, being restrict-oJ to tbo Aral. a an 

Pnnrte, and be^ rare even in those parts 
utrfeh axe moit oootlgiMcis to wl^wemay 

call its proper continent— Africa. 

If we next consider the locality of the Casso- 
iraiiy, we find great difficulty in concei\'ing 
liow snch a bird oonld have migxated to the 
islands of Java, the lColiieeaB,orNewOafiiea, 
from the coniini nt of Asia. The Cassowary 
Is not web-footcd like the swimming birds ; 
for wings it has only a few short and strong 
qnnis. How oonld It have overcome the 
obstacles, which mob Iw i n d iea e of miles of 
ocean would present to its pa-;sapc from the 
continent of Asia to those islands? and, 
foxtbennore, how is St Uiat no individuals 
iMVe mnained in the warm tropical southern 
border of Asia, where the vegetable snste- 
Oancc of tlir CiLssowary seems a- riVnr.dantly 
developed, as in the islands to which the 
iiln^wi feM is now eiclaitfSly conflaflA f 



If the difficulty already be felt to be (mat 
In regard to the iiu-^uhir i^osition of the C a.s^o- 
wary, it is still great^ when we come to 
apply the hjrpoth^is of dispersion from a 
iiingle centre to the Dodo of the island of 
Mauritius, or the Solitaire of the island of 
Rodrj i:\\rz. How, again, could the Emeu have 
overcome the natural ol^tacles to the migra- 
tion of a wingless terrestrial bird from Asia 
to Australia? and why should not the great 
continent of Asia have olfered in its fertile 
plains a locality suited to its existence, if it 
ever at say period had existed on that conti- 
nent ? AUrd of the natore ot tiie Emeu was 
hafny likely to have ^-ff^nped the noiice of 
natuiali&L travellers than tuo Ostrich itst^f ; 
but, save in the Arabian Deserts, the Ostrich 
hM not been found in any part of Asia, and 
noother species of wingless bird has ever been 
met with on that continent : the evidence in 
regard to such large and conspicuous birds is 
conclusive as to that fact. 

In order that the Bhea, or three-toed Os- 
trich, should teadh Sontii America, by travel- 
ling III that element on which alone it is 
organised and adapted to make progress, it 
must, on the hypothesis of disper^on from a 
single Asiatic centre, have travelled northwaid 
into the inhospitable wfldsof l^heria : it must 
liave braved and overcome the severer regions 
of the arctic sone : it must have maintained 
its life, with strength aflegnatft to the extra- 
ordlnaiy power of walking and naming over 
more than a thousand miles of laaod or nosea 
ootan, utterly devoid of the vegetables that 
now constitute its iood, before it could gain 
tbe northern division of America, to the 
southern division of which it is at present, 
and seems ever to have been, confined. The 
migration in th\?. < ;'-S( -ould not have been 
gr^aal,and accomplished by sucoesbive gene- 
rations. Noindlyidual of the large vegetable- 
eating wingless bird, that now subsists in 
South America, could have niMutained its 
existence, much letis hatched its eggs, in arctic 
latitudes, where the food of the species is 
whoUy abeent. If we are etill to apply the 
current hypothesis to this problem in Natural 
History, we must suppose that tlie pair or pairs 
of the Rhea that started from t o h ^^^h st 
tempente sone in Asia capable of sustaining 
their life, mmtliate also been the saaie in^ 
vi*ialg, which began to propagate their kind, 
when they had reached the corresponding 
temperate latitude of America. But no indi- 
viduals of the Eh^ have remained in the 
prairies or in any part of North America; 
they are limited to thr mi Idle and southern 
division of the South American continent. 

And now, finally, consider the abode of tfaa 
little Apterj x at the Antipodes, in the oom- 
paratively email insulated patch of dry land 
formed by Now Zealand. Let us call to mind 
its very restricted means of migration,— the 
wings reduced to the minutest nittmente, the 
feetweble«< 11 kp the common fowl's, its powof 
of Bwimminu' as feeble. How could it ever 
have travcr-,r-il ix hundred miles of sea, that 
aeffanXe it from the nearest land intervening 
between New Zeaiaad and Asia ? How pasa 
from the southern extremity of that conti- 
nent to the nearest island of the Indian Ax- 
cbipdsgo, aad sofeoin amUter tanwmlNraC 
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tlMt group to AiutraUA,~and yet lecf» no 

trace behind of Bxich Tnipration, by the arrest 
of any deMcendant^ of tlie mi^mtory genent- 
tioos in Asiu iti^'lf, or in MV fdloA IntlPNB 
Asia nnd ^s'cw Zieaiand? 

1153. Again, it is obvious that the 
JUh aibo in the rivers and fretih- water 
UikM mut almost all haive died, aa 
BOOH aa the salt-water of the sea broke 
in, and rendered them brackish. And, 
as the flood still increased, and the 
waters of the sea began to iot>e their 
BaltaoM, the fiah in the aea and the 
ahellfish on the ahora nrast abo have 
perished. 

So, too, a Flood, such as this must 
have destroyed, not only all animal 
Uft^ Imt all v^gitaiion alao, from off 
tfaa£ioeof thaeaxth. Of the innumer- 
able species of known plants, very few- 
could have survived sul mtTsion for a 
whole year; the greater part of them 
mnst have certainly periahed. 

Yet nothing is said in Tii.21,23, 
about the df ^^tnictioa of either fish or 
plants: nor are we told of any new 
cxeation to supply the loss of these. 

1154. On the ooatraiy, an oUt« leaf 
iabtooght^plocked apparently fresh and 
green from a, tree which had hcon 
eight or nine months under water, 
TiiLll. The difficalty, that so long an 
immenion in deep witer would Idll 
the olive, had, no douht, new occnrred 
to the writer, who may have observed 
that trees survived ordinary partial 
Hoods, and inferred that they would 
jnst as well he able to anstain the 
flood, to which his imagination aab- 
jected them. Of the enormous pres- 
sure* that would be caused by such a 
snperincumbent mass of water, he was, 
we may be aore^ entaiely ignorant 
And, aoppoaing that Tegetable tissues 
ni:iY have power to adapt themselves 
rapidly even to such a prodigious in- 
crease of pressure, yet what would be 
the atata of aa oUine-tne^ after having 
been buried fin* months in water, some 



* The pressare of a column of water 17,000 
feet high, would he 474 tons llpon each square 
footctsnrfaoei OOiiaJiowevBr, would bethe 
[iiiMimu off smii a Flood, as tiiat IwrB de- 
scribed, at the ordinary sea-levet ; and olives 
would grow far Hbove tliis. StUl, even at the 
level of the tiioic-lin^ of Ararat, the column of 
water would be 3,000 foct high, and ito pres- 
MM 99 tons on erery square wot oC suxfabe. 



thonsandw of feet deep^ witbotit its 
natnxal eupplies ol air and lig^t f 

1166. avi.l9. 

* Ttto out of r11 shalt ttton bring- intri the 
Axk, to keep alive with thee ; male ami iexuaiu 
■haUtbegrlM^' 

But there are many kinds of 

animals, which do not pair ; but on<° 

male consorts with many femalet;, as in 

a herd of bujffaioes, or one female with 

many male^ as in a hife of beet* 

Hence, iriule some of the ammalw in 

the Ark would be in the natural state, 

which was most proper for them, the 

condition of others would be most 

onnatnnl, if they were admitted two 

by two into the Ark. Aa NoxT writai^ 

T^pes of Mankind, p.73 : — 

Is itressaaabto to SBp poietliatj ais Almighty 
would have eraatGd for piemrwd in the Arkj 

oui- piiir of TrK''tist^-. of Vhw, of wild pigeons, 
of herrings, of bufEaloes, as the only startiiig- 
point of these almost ubiquitous species ? 
The instincts and habits of ftnimnTa differ 
widely. Some are solitary, except at oertaia 
seasons; some go in pairs, — others in herds or 
shoala. The idea of a pair of bees, locusts, 
herrtnge, buffaloes, is as eontanury to tiie 
nature and habits of these crcntiirca, ns it ia 
repugnant to the nature of tlie uaks, pinei!, 
birches, v^c, to grow singly, and to form 
forests in their isolation. In some spedM, 
r nalu i n others, predominate, mmA 

in many it would be easy to show that, if the 
present order of things were reversed, the 
species could not te lamtod, — in the case of 
beee,for example • • • • It isnaUmI to 
have ons fttnale Ibr a wbola liive, to wlism 
many matai aw devoMt bMldM aaaoitar of 

droues. 

1156. G.vi21. 

'And thou, take to thee out of all food 
which is eaten, un l thou shalt gather it i.nto 
thee, and it shall be to thee and to them Ua 
food.* 

We bare noticed abmidy (923.iii) 
that, in the Elohistic narrative, the 
creatures are to ' come ' to Noah of 
their own accord, — impelled, we may 
suppose, by a Divine impulse, or by a 
foreboding senae of the great calamity 
which was impending, and he has only 
to 'bring them into the Ark,*vi.l9; 
whereas, in the Jehovistio, he is to 
'take them to him,' vii.2, and this 
seema to imply the writen'a notion that 
he was to go OQt and gather them. 
But, however this may be, he is here 
commRn li 1 to ' take to him ' for 
I iiimbeil' and all the creatures. And this, 
I of coun^ impUes that he or hia mnt 
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go <mt IS perm into an laada, and 

g^ilher theBe supplies of food, and must 
know also the different kinds of food 
on which the different animalH Niibsint, 

1157. Sut what pruviiiion could he 
liave made ftr the camivorom ani- 
snaUy'-ltar tlie HflOi, tigezi» leopards, 
and hyaenas, the eagles, vulture?, kites 
and hawks, — and that for more than 
twelve monthfi' consumption ? How 
ooldd be bate soppUed tne otters with 
their fiah» Uie chameleons with their 
flies, the woodpeckers with their grubs, 
the nig?it-hawk.s with their moths? 
liuw cuidd Uio tinipes and woodcocks, 
that &ed on worms and Insects, in the 
bottoms of sedgy farooks, or the hum- 
minpr-birds that mok the honey of the 
flowt rs. have lived for a whole year in 
tlie Ark ? And what would happen, 
wlwB thej were all let out of the Ark, 
smd the predaoeons animals turned, we 
must suppose, to seek at once their 
iLBual food? The loss of one single 
animal out of a pair would have bMn 
the destmetion of a whole speeiesL 

1158. It is hardly netessary to esti- 
mate the »ize of the Ark, so as to com- 
pare it with that required lor the 
reception of so many thoosands of 
j iYittnaU of all siies, mm the elephant 
H P^ hippopotamus down to the snrew- 
moTiBe and the humming-bird, besides 
baif a million species of insects, and 
innumerable snaus, together with their 
foodfoir more than a year. Nor need we 
StC^ to consider how Noah and his three 
eons could have brought together the 
materials for building this huge ressel, 
seven times as large as the Great Britain 
steamship,* and have built it, either 
with their own hands, or with thr help 
of hired labourers, remembering with 
what expenditure of labour such a 
* Gfoat Eastern ' must have been con- 
straeted. Nor need we argue as to 
the way in which, day by day, during 
this whole year, supplies of food must 
have been taken round, morning and 
evening, by the eight human inmates, 
to these tens of thoosands of living 
creatures, shut up (apparently) without 
light or air, who must have needed 



• Ark, 550 ft. X 98 ft. X 66 it. ; Great BritAin, 
S89fti.xiltU)(S8ft, 



also to be Ihrnished dally with watsr 

and fresh litter, their eribs being 

cleansed, and impurities removed, — 
though how, and whWier, they could 
have been removed, are questions 
equally perplexing. 

1159. Yet, if this ancient stotr is still 
to be put forward, nnd the people are to 
be required by high authority to believe 
that It is historically true, — ai) if this 
were neeessaiy to suTation,'— as if *^ 
our hopes for eternity,' ' all our nearest 
and dearest consolations,' depended 
upon our believing this, — such ques- 
tions as these must be asked, till the 
fiu!t is recognised that they eannot be 
answered. 

In the next ehnpter we shall eonsider 
some of the arguments, with which tiie 
defenders of the traditionary view en- 
deavonr to maintain their position* 

GHAFTEB IIL 

TBI nOOB flXSLADflD 8V HAOl- 

noKABT wunss. 

1160. BuHOP WiLxiNS, F.R.S.. dis- 
poses of some of the scientific diffiinl- 
ties which are raided by the ycriy tiiro 
story of the Deluge, as follows, K&say 
towardt a real Ckaraefer and a pkHUh 
sophiccd Language^ 

*Tia agreed npon as most probable that the 
lower 8tor>- [of the Ark] was asoifmed to <xm- 
tain all the Rpocica of beasts, the middle story 
for tb^ food, and Lbe upper story in one part 
of it tor iSbm Mtds and fbeir food, and the 
other part for Noah, his family and utensils. 
. . . . As for the Monie, Seal, Turtle or 
Sea Tortoise, Crocodile, &c., these are usually 
deaoribed to be snoh kind of animals as oan 
■Ude In tlie wstor ; and tiierefbro I have not 

tftkrn t^icm into the Ark; though, if that wrro 
neceaeary, there would be room enough for 
them, as will shortly appear. The terpentint 
kind. Snake, Viper, Slowwono, Lisaid, Vng, 
Toad, midrtit bsve snflkdent space for thcnr 
ree^ pii II an l far their nourishment In the 
draiii or hiuk of the Ark (!), which was pro- 
bably three or four feet under the floor fOt 
the standings of the beasts. As for tbose 
Cesser beasts, Hat, Motise, Hole, as likewise 
fur the Bcveral species of IriK^cUs, flu n can be 
no reagoQ to question but that the^i may find 
snfRcient room in soveral parts of the .Aik, 
without having any i*nT*imlir stuyje ap> 
pointed for them. 

The camlTorons animals npon a fair oalott- 
lation are 8up]x)sed equivalent, as to the bulk 
of their bodies and their food, unto twenty* 
teven Wolves : but, for (freater eertaintv. let 
them be supposed equal to thirty Waive* ; and 
let it be lortfaer suppoted that six Wolves will 
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every day devour a whole Sheep. A wording 
to this oomputotioxi, five She^P mutt be al- 
tottod to bo deronnd for food eaob day of tbe 

year, which amounts In the whole to 1 ,^^25. 
Upon these suppositions, there must be oon- 
Tenicnt room in the lower story of the Ark to 
contain the fore-mentioiieil aorta of beasts, 
which were to be prt«erfed for tbo pfropaga- 
tion c f t?. ir kinds, K ii, r 1,825 Sheep, which 
were to be taken in as ff>od for the rapacious 
bOMti. And, though there tnig^t seem no 
just ground of exception, if theeo bMits 
should be stowed close together, ofl to now 
usual in ships, when they arott) V-<^ trar.sjiorted 
for a long voyage,yet / shall not take any such 
0dvttidag«t but afford them such fair stalls or 
cabins, na may be abundantly sufficient for 
them in any kind of posture, either standing, 
or lyinp, or turning themselves, —as likewise 
to receive ail the dung that should proceed from 
lAsm for a whole year, [so as (we may sappoae) 
to pave Noah and his family from the neoos- 
Fity of cleansing' dmly the stalls- Alas I for 
the boa-coiv^tricUirH and others of the ser- 
pentine kind, ' snakes, vipers, slowwonns, 
Uaurds, frogs, toads,' condemned to live in the 
* dmin or dnk' clomtorintag tbe wbole jeec'B 
drainage I j 

1161. Tbe learned Bishop then esti- 
mates that 1 Beeve=7 Sheep, and that 
the total number of hay-eating miTnalw 
iv92 Beeves,— 'btit,' he says, 'to 

prevent all kind of cavil,* saj 100 
Beeves = 700 Sheep, — and those eating 
'roots, fruits, and imecU/^^tX Sheep. 
The camivoioiiR wiimalB are reckoned, 
aewe have seen, ' for ^eater certainty,* 
a8=»30 Wolvp? = 30 Sheep. Thus the 
room required for all the animals pre- 
served would be equivalent to 761 
Sheep, while more than twice as much 
room, would he required for the 1,825 
Sheep alone, to he t^ken in merely as 
food for the carnivorous animals. And 
the food for these Sheep again would 
require nearly twice as mueb room as 
the food of the herbivorous animals ; 
or ratboT, as the Bishop observer, ^nly 
half this extra quantitvof food would be 
required, as Koah and his sons would be 
butchering five Sheep daily, cutting 
them up, and distributing: the pieces 
to the representativea of the 'thirty 
Wolves.' 

1162. He has forgotten, however, to 
provide 'insects' for the swallows 
and ant- paters. And Hugh Millbr, 
Test, of the Rocks, p.326, reckons that 

. there were 1,668 known species of mam- 
malia, 6,266 of birds, 642 ol reptiles, 
and 550,000 of insects,— whieh num- 
bers^ of ooozM^ an being dailj 



increased with the advaaee of geo* 
graphical science. But then, quite m 
the spirit of Dean Graves, and other 
'reconcilers,' ancient and modem. 
Bishop WiuLiKS concludes with the 
usual stereotyped form of assertiflD, 
p.l68 :— 

From what hath been said it mty^tmm 
that the measure and capacity of the Ark, wUeb 

some fttheistical, irreligious, men make use of, 
as an argument a^^dnst [the lustorical credi- 
bilitj of portions of] the Scriptures, ovgkt 
rather to be esteemed a most rational eot\firma^ 
tion qf the truth and divine authoritjf of it. 

1163. These, again, are Wuxbt's 
views, Hex, va €fm. |9w80. 

(i) There were neither four rooms, or ie> 
gions, in t^e Ark, as JosKPHUS sappooetb ; 

(ii) Nor yet as Onmor thlnketh, fbe 
first for the dung of the cattle, the 5?«x)nd for 
their food, the third for the cruel and savage 
ix^asts, the fourth for tho tsne and wasit, 
the fifth for man ; 

(iii) Kdfber wen there, beside Hie time 
regions in the Ark, certain cabins wiUiout, in 
the side of the Ark, for the beasts called am- 
phibia, that live both in the wutora and npoa 
the eartbgM the crocodile, seai-oalf, andmcb 
like, ae HOQO tUnkeOk; for an tb» beeito 
came into the Ark, which were preserv&l ; 

(iv) Neither, beside the thn^e partitions in 
the Ajk was there a bottom beside to reoeiTe 
the fiith of the Ark, as Fkbxbics ; for oonvqr- 
anoee might bemedeoliierwtoe in thesideof 
the Ark for that use, and it would have hc-en 
a great annoyance to have kept the dung U 
tixe cattle one whole year in the Ark. 

All theae opinions are repngnazxt to the text, 
which preeeated but time nmka, the lower, 
second, and tbitd* 

1164. As to the use of these chun- 
bers, WiLLET writes 

(i) Some make the lowest for the dtmg, tte 
next for the foo^ tbe third for the oatUe ; 

(ii) Some, tbe mit fertile beeste, tbe eeooBl 
room fur their food, which midht be pmidowa 
into their cabins with ease ; 

(iii) Some will not have the en^ and tame 
beasts together, but make two seveni legiont 
for them ; 

(iv) Some do place men and boasts topethc 
in the upper and thiixi room, dividing it into 
three parts, having both tba ends for Ihe 
beasts, the middle for tbe men ; 

(v) Some do place tbe beasts tofr^iher in tbe 
lowest, — which they makealso tho drain of the 
ship,— their food in the middle, and men to* 
gether with the fowls in the uppermoet ; 

(vi) It Is most likely that the food snd 
provender was in the lowest room, jind tbe 
beikst;-. in the mid<Uc, because if thi' (n?sh anJ 
more open air, as tdsofor the better conveying 
of their dang the sides of the Ark into lie 
water. . . . Othenv ise, if the cattle were 
in the lowest room, we must be forced, con- 
trary to the text, to make a fotsrth i lne in 
the bottom, to be as the sink and drain of tbs 
Ju^ . . . Neither wee tiwdoorfiveeaMli 
Ifeom the bottom, as Pnnnisx bufcitwii 
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placed lowest of all* for the more Mcgr en- 
tnmoe of the bMuta. irUdi, being entered, 
might aaoend Iqrildraaiid oIlMrpMMigatto 

their cabins. 

1165. If it be said tliat the ofnitlons 

advanced by Willbt, a.d.IGOo, and 
Bishop WiLKiNS, F R.S., A.D.1668, are 
now somewhat antiquated, yet the &nme 
Tiewa — the t»ame in tiubstauee, though 
tailing in details— have been main- 
tained witliia the kst few years, and 
fire still maintrtincd, by dic:nififMl 
clerpy of the Church of EDgland, aa 
eM. by the Rev. Sir G. MACoa£QOB, 
KfftH 'Beetor of Swallow, and Buzal 
D^n, in Ill's yoteson Genesis, designed 
prmcipaUi/ for the Use of Students in 
MrinHsf, 1863, who writes tbus, p,l65 : 

Jhvm^iiitfMom ^at tic gemm, at leeutf'- 

^ not no .f/'ffrV',?, --ir.T.T font in th>- FJ'}'i,i. There- 
fore those lossii land animals of extinct species, 
which we discover in the Btrate« mnA have 
existed anterior to the Adamic economy ; and, 
therefore, the strata which contain them must 

have done m;> lilcewi^e Go(! has 

often made tUe beasts subservient to man's 
pnrpoaes. AtOMKUoa, ^btlf came to Adam to 
exercise his powers of language. Hero they 
came to Noah, to be included in the Ark. . . 
This '•va.'^ (13 much a miracle fi.s any of the 
for^^ing, when the animals sdl came to Noah, 
two of every sort, for preservation. It does 
notw^'Tn likely Ihut this inolndcnl anfm/r/ forid, 
for aiumai footl would not ket']i well in the 
Ark. Nor is it implied that more tlian two 
animals of a kind were in the Ark ; there- 
fore it WM probably fufnaoeons or vegetable 
food. If so, this would agreo with the no- 
tion that the camicorom animals were ori- 
ginally created Jtoit fi w w , and w«n^ la fact, 
omnivorous. 

1166. The 'Rural Doan,' it will be 
seen, purposes to leliere hb 'Students 
in IHvinity,*— that is, the clergy of thi 
next generation, — ^from the difficulty 
of taking; account of the 'thirtv 
"VVolves,' for whom Bishop Wilkins 

Srovides so eaMfolly. Others, again, 
ispose of the whole qnestiom in another 
and much more summary way : e.g. 
the Ecclesiastic can still, in this age, 
ask seriously — 

What dimculty can then be in accepting the 

hypothesw, which ?^m?. likely, thai the.-.? 
animals were fui'thi r kept during their bojourn 
in the Ark in a stat*' o f torpor "i — 
thoucrh in G.vi.21 Noah is commanded 
to * take unto him of ail food that is 
4?aten,' for the beasts, as well as for 
himself, and though, on that hypothesis, 
the building of the Ark at all would 
luive been unnecessary. It is clear 
that the writers describe it as built, 



in order to keep the animals alive by 
natural means. If we are to iuti- lu e 
miracle for their preservation at all, 
why not let each animal go to sleep 
where the ilood found it» and be pre- 
served in a state of torpor under the 
water? The omni]i(t( nee of the 
imagination is a^ compeLciil to the one 
task as to the other. 

1167. Some^ again, have suggested, 
til at it may have sufficed that only a 
very few primary ti/pes of animals 
should be preserved in the Ark. iVum 
which tl^e nmncxons existing .species 
have all bees developed, ^so that, for 
instance, from one single pair of 
wohrs, preserved from the Flood, may 
have been derived all the different 
varieties of the eaniM tribes dogs, 
wolves hyaenas, foxes, jackals, &c. 
But, without disputing the possibility 
of such development, yet, at nil events, 
a great length of time would have beeu 
required for it Whereas on the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt, of older 
date than the time of Abraham, we 
find depicted the wolf, hyaena, jackal, 
greyhound, bloodhound, turnspit, com- 
mon doff, of 4,000 yean ago, just 
exactly the same animals as now. Sea 
Jiff. 236-250. in Tffprs of Mankind. 

1168. WiLLBT writes on this point 
as follows, Hcxap. in Geiu pS7 

Neither came there of every kind of living 

thing, for these are excepted:— 

(i) All that liveth in the water, — either 
wholly, or partly in the water, partly in the 
IrikI for Huoh creatorea only oame whioli 
movi\i u]H)n the eatth ; 

(ii) Such crt'aturtM a? come b;/ con-i/pfion, 
not h>i (jiinTulu/n {-.), fisyfiV*, of the water, — 
vonns, of dung, — beet, of bullock's flo«h, — Aor- 
nrtt, of horse-fiesh,— the satrpiont of the crab 
or crevice [? • cray flsh,' or else An^pt^jv,* crab,'] 
— nwth»,ot putrcfiol lH'rb>.— and ixrtain small 
vornu, of the corruption of wood and com ; 
for tho»> creatures onlj entend, which in- 
orcnse by generation ; 

(iii) Such crcaturea are excepted, which 
are of • mixed Uod, . • aatbe mnlOk 

1169. It may be well to quote here 

the words of the late Huoh Miller, 
Tf.^tinumy of the Rocks, ;?.33o-339, 
who, however, while himself proving 
the impoffiibility of a general Flood, 
attempts, it will be seen, to show that 
Noah's Flood wa^ not univcr-al. but 
partial, — a point which we tthall con- 
sider presently. 

CO 
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874 THE SLOOD EXPLAINED BY TRADITIONABY WRITEBa 
The Deluge wn an erent of the exIsHn^f Hie idea of their being brought into one VMll 
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cffvition. Hii'l ir VH-.n universal, it wmilil 
♦'ithcr hav<' l)rokeu up all the divers*.* ceuln.f 
£of existing creation], and suli^itituted one 
groat flenandoeDtre instead,— that in which 
the Anc Tested * or dfle, at an eoonnoits ex- 
]vns'' of miracle, all the animal?!, prescrvwi 
by natural means by Noah, would have htul 
to be Ktimed hj mptmc^ral means to the 
xegfanu, whence hy means tjiiatlp super- 
natttrat thejr had heen brongfat. The doths 
and amuulinoes, — little fltu-d by nature for 
Ion;; journeys, — would have rcquiiod to lie 
ferried across the Atlantic [after the Flood] 
to the regions [of South America, from 
whence also they had been brought before the 
Fl<XKi], — tlie kangaroo and wombat, to tlie 
iitsulatixi continent [of Australia], and the 
birds of New Zealaiid, including its heavyo 
flyin{? quails and its winpless wood-hfln»'tO 
the remote islands of the Pacific. 

Nor will it avail aii^rht tn urpo. with ccr- 
tain assertors of a universal deluge, thnt 
dnrfaig the cataclysm, sea and land changed 
their places, and that wliat is iinw laiid liu'l 
formetl the hDttoni of the aut''<lihn ian oco;ai, 
and, ricf rersti, what is miw s« a liad Ix-en the 
land on which the first bunuui inhabitants 
pt the earth Increased and mnltfplied. No 
lEeologi^t. who knows how very variotis the 
ages of the several table-lands and mountain- 
ctiains in reality are, coiUd acqui«'sce in such 
«n hypothesis. Our own Scottish shores,— 
if to the term of the existing we add that of 
the ancient coast-line,— must have formed 
the limits of the land, from a time vastly 
more remote tina tlift age of the Deluge. 

But even suppodng, for the argnment's 
sake, the hypothesis recognised as amnissible, 
what, in the circumstanc*^ of the ca-je. would 
be gained by the admission ? A continuous 
tract of land woidd haye stretched —when 
a31 the oceans were continents and all the 
continents oceans,— between the South Ame- 
rican and Asiatic coa-sts. And it is just pos- 
sible that, during the hundred and twenty 
years (?), in which the Ark was In building, 
a pair of sloths might have crept by inches 
across this continuous tract to where the great 
TOssol stooil. But after the Flood had sub- 
sided, and the change in sea and land had 
taken plaee, there would remain for them no 
longer a roadway ; and po, thon?h their 
journey outward might, in all save the im- 
ptilse which led to it, have been altogether a 
natural one, their voyage liomewards could 
not be other than miraoulons. . . Even sup- 
posinj? it possible that animals, such as tho 
Ttxi deer and the native ox, tni'j/d have swam 
across the Straits of Dover or the Irish 
ChanneL to graae anew over deposite, in 
which the bones and horns of th«r remote 
ancestors had been entombed long a,ijcs before, 
the feat would have been surely far beyond 
the power of such feeble natives of the soil, as 
the mole, the hedge-hog, the shrew, the dor- 
mouse, and the field-vote. 

"Dr. PvK Smh-h, in dealing with this subject, 
hu, cniitliatically said, that, * aU lond animals 
having their geographical X«|gioil8,tO which 
their constitutional natures aie oongenial,— 
many of them being unable tolive In any other 
situation,— we cannot represent to onndves 



spot from the polar regions, the torrid zone, 
and all other climates of Asia, Africa, Kuroiv, 
and America. Australia, and the thou-and^ 
of islands,— their preservation and provision, 
and the final dtsposti of them,— witboat 
bringing up the idea of miracles more stu- 
pendous than any that are recorded in Scrip- 
ture.' ' The gre at, decisive miracle of Chris- 
tianity,' he adds,—' the resnrrectlon of the 
Lord Jesus,—- flinn down before it.* 

And let u=5 rememl>er that the preservation 
and re-<lLstribution of the land animals would 
demand but a portion of the amount Ot 
miracle, absolutely necessary for the pr»> 
servation, in the circumstances, of the entire 
fauna of the gloln?. The fresh-water fishe,-. 
molluscs, arustaoea, and zoophytes, could be 
kept alive in a tini versa! deluge only by mira- 
culous means. It has been ui^ed that , though 
the living individuals were to perish, their 
fjxiun might be j^n'-prvcfl by natural mean-. 
It must be remembered, however, that, even 
in the case of some fishes whose proper habitat 
i-; the i^a, cnch as the salmon, it is css< riliiil 
for the maintenance of the s'. rcies that tLe 
sjiawn should be deposited in fresh water. nay, 
in running fresh water ; for in still water, 
however pure, tlie eggs in a fiew weeks addle 
and die. The eggs of the common trout also 
retjuire to be deporftod in running fresh water ; 
while other fresh-water fishes, such as the 
tench an<l carp, are reared most suooesefnlly 
in still, reedy, ponds. The fresh-water fishes 
spawn, too, at verj' difTerent seasons, ai»d the 
young remain for very tlitf erent periods in tin? 
egg. The perch and grayling spawn in the 
end of ▲pril or the l)^ginning of Um',— the 
tench and roach about the middle of June,— 
the common trout and powan in October and 
November. And, while some lislies, such as 
the salmon, remain tram ninety to a hundred 
days in the ^g, others, such as the trout, are 
extruded in five weeks. "Without spedai 
miracle, the spawn of all the fresh-water 
fishes could not be in existence, as such,9X,QiM 
and the same time ; without special miracle, 
it could not maintain its vitality in a uni- 
versal deluge; and without special miracle, 
even did it niaiTitain its vitality, it could not 
remain in the egg-state throughout an entire 
twelvemonth, bat ^uld be devdoped into 
fishes, of the several species to which it 
belonged, at very different periods. Farther, 
in a universal deluge, without special miracle, 
vast numbers of even the salt-water animals 
could not fail to be extirpated. 

Nor would the vegt?table kingdom fsre 
greatly better than the animal one. Of the 
one hundred thousand species of known 
plants, few indeed would survive suhmersioa 
for a tweflvenionth ; nor wonld the seeds of 
most of the others fare better than the pl.nnta 
themselves. Tliere are certain hardy soe»ls, 
that in favourable circumstances maintain 
their vitality for ages : and there are others, 
strongly encased in^water-tight shells or lUns. 
that have floated across oceans to germinHte 
in distant islands. But such, as every flori>t 
knows, is not the genentohanoter of sced^ : 
and. not until after many nnsuooe^ful at- 
tempts, and many expedientshad been resoited 
to, have tho m<na delicate kinds beca brought 
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vnlxijaTea, <nren on «1i!p1waTd, from distant 

ojuntries to our own. It is not too m : -li to 
Loitl that, without special miracle, ai 
three-fourths of the terrestrial veg^etatioii of 
tbe globe would have pedsbed in a univeisal 
deluge, that aoir«red orerthe dry land for a 
year. Assurtxlly. the varions vcgeteble centres 
or re^oiifj,— estiniatttl by SCHOUWat twenty- 
five.— boar \ntness to no each catastrophe. 
StiU distinct and unbroken, 88 of OM, ettbcr 
no effacing flood has passed OTerfhem, orfhe^' 
were rfiielded from its offoots at an expense 
of m!racl© many tiiaes more considerable 
fbaii that, at which tbe Jews were brought 
out of Egypt and preserved amid the nations, 
or Chri^iaoi^ itaelf was ultimately estab- 



CHAPTER IV. 
OEN.vii.l-vm.22. 

1170. G.viL4,12,17,viii.6. 
The Jehovist here introduces the 

number ' forty,' which ooenn so fire- 
quentlT in the suhsequeiit history. 
Thus Isaac and Esau were each fort^ 
years old when they married, G.xxv.20, 
xxvi.34. Fortt/ days were fulfilled for 
the embalming of Jacob, G.1.3. Dfcnes 
•was in the mount /or^^ days Kndi forty 
nights on each occasion, E.xxiv.18, 
xxsiv.28. The spies were fortjj days 
in searching the land of Canaan, 
lT.xiii.25 : the people wandered forty 
years in the wilderness, xxxiilS. So 
the land 'had rest' forty years on 
thrre occa^i'-^nf:, Jii.iii.ll,v.31,viii.28, 
and was * delivered into the hand of 
the PhiliBtines' forty years, JiLxiii.1. 
Eli judgedlarael forty years, lS.iv.18 : 
Goliath presented himself forty days, 
lS.xvii.l6: David and his son Solomon 
reigned c&chforty years, iK.ii. 1 l,xi.42 : 
El^ah 'wait in ^ strength of that 
meaA forty darfs and ybrfy nights,' &c., 
&c. From these instances, it is plain 
that the number was used in a loose, 
indefinite, sense, to express a large 
numljer ; jnflt as we llncC among other 
oriental nation^), the forty sources of 
Sc<imander, wad the forl^ pillaia of 
Persepolis. 

1171. G.vill9,20. 

*And the watara weietrery, rtry, mighty 

upon the earth ; and all the high moniitains, 
taat were under all the heavenfi, were covered. 
Fifteon cubits upwards the waters were 
mightjf* and tha mountains were covered.' 

Here the waters are paid to have 
covered the Earth to the height of (15 
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highest monntsins,— whsva, howeTer| 
the density of the air, and, conseqnentlj^ 

the temperature, would have been much 
the same as on the present surface of 
the earth, while the Flood lasted, 
since the efi^ of a vmversal rise 
of t^e waters would be to push out the 
air to a corresponding distance from 
the Earth's centre. 

1172. But, when the waters had re- 
tired from the Earth, i.e, for at least 
two months, according to the stoiy, 
the air would scarcely have supported 
respiration, and all living creatures in 
the Ark must have been frozen to 
death. For the story evidently sup- 
poses that the Ark rested on the bigh^ 
mountain-summit; since it says that 
it ' rested on the seventeenth day of 
the seventh month,' VLii.4, and the 
mountain tops were not seen tiU 'the 
first day of the imih month,' viii.^, t.e. 
not till 73 or 74 days later. Now the 
highest summit of Ararat is 17,000 



feet liigh, more than 1,000 feet higher 
than Mont Blano (15,668 feet), and 
3,000 feet above uie region of per- 
petual .snow, — above wlilch, according 
to the story, they must have lived, 
from 'the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month ' to the ' twenty'Seventh 
day of the second month,* viii.l4, on 
which day they came out of the Ark 
—that is, for more than seven months. 

1173. Peutzscu describes Mount 
Ararat as fbUows, ^.267: — 

Vomit Ararat raises itself in two blfl^ 

snmmits above the plain of the Araxf---. Great 
Ararat t<j 16,000 fa^t. and Little Ararat about 
•l.OUD feet lower. Great Ararat forms a prttty 
regular cone; its gnow-field descends 3,U00 
feet fnm itsamnmit, and ttsdark base, 10,000 
feet high, forms a majestic pyramid, visible 
far oft with its snowy crown. The eastern 
declivity is connected by a narrow ridge, like 
a neck, with tihe little Ararat, which shows a 
dtear oonteal form. P. Parbot, who, as head 
cf a scientific expedition, set on foot by the 
Pet^raburg Aoulemy of Science, first made 
the ascent of Ghcest Ararat, Sept.26-S, 182?, 
found a slightly-cnrved, almost circular, snr- 
face of 200 feet in circumference, which at 
the ctlgo wont down sheer on every side, 
covered with eternal ice, intemipted by not a 
(Ini^ htodc of stone,~from which a wide 
panorama offered itself to the astonished 
gaze. On one of the summits of this momi* 
tain was Noah's landing-j l i! tlic ^•tarting- 
place of new humanity, spreading it^Lf ovta" 
the whole earth. [Parrot * describes a 
_ - f;ecoTi';lnrr <^i!n^n".it, nV^o'iit A^') ynr'l- tli-itant 

cubits = ) 27 feet above the tops of the \ from tke Jui^jiitat pomt, and on txie ijeiitle 
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depre^ofon, which connects the two eminences, 
be Bunni««» that the Ark rented.' Smith's 
IHeL t(f ih$ Bible, Lp.lOO.] There is no point of 
the old oontinent, which lies inland, and yet 
so tnily islanfl-liko, enrrounilt-*! by mighty 
vatera. It Lb aa if from thcise heijg^ts the 
mtar most nm down on all rides. And there 
St M> point of the old continent, which would 
haye a i)o.sition in so many resTjects central, — 
in the middle of the great African and 
Jbdatio desert-track, in the middle of the 
greoteefc line of breadth of the Oaocaelan 
race, in the middle of the lonpe^t old lines of 
land, between the Cape of (lood Hope and 
Behring'H .Straits, equally distant from the 
■oothpoint of farther India and the north- 
iVMt SfAtzhergm lalanda. This Insular and 
Oentral po<.{tinn nf Jfount Ararat, next to the 
peaks of Himalaya, thehighesit summit of the 
Old World, serves as a surprising confirmation 
the historiral frxUh of the Biblical record (!). 

1174. But, further, the deoth of water 
needed for a literal oompiianee vith 

tiie story is two miles greater than the 
height of Ararat, and this would require, 
according to Dr. Pye Smith's esti- 
mate, about ei<fht times as much water 
as is contained in all the seas and 
ooeaoa of the Earth. Theiefoie, if all 
the water on th^ Earth wore evapo- 
rated, and poured down as rain, the 
fdci of the Deluge, as stated in the 
hook of GenesiB, would require a 
mtnenloiifl creation of this vast amou nt 
of water, and a miractdous removal of 
it hi/ natural prorr.fsrs, Tiii.1-3, of 
which the Bible gives not the least 
intimation. 

1175. I)r..FTn Smith's words are 

those, Geologi/ and 8er^»(ure, pMO : — 

The mass of water ncco^^^nry to cover the 
■whole globe to the depth Mij in -ed, would be 
in thickness about five miles above the pre- 
vious sea-level. This quantity of water mi>?ht 
fairly calculated as amomtting to ei».'ht 
times th;it of the eeaa and ocenns of the globe, 
in addition to the quantity already existing. 
The que^tiona then arise, Whence was this 
water derived ? And how was it disposed of, 
after Its pnrpoae waa aaawered 7 These que^;- 
tioiis may, indeed, be met by wiying that the 
wiit^T was createtl for the purixjse, and then 
nunihihititl. That Oinnii)Oten<'o could effect 
auch a work none can doubt. But wc are not 
at liberty thua to Imwitf miTaeiflS ; and the 
narrative in the Book of Gensils plainly &s- 
dgna two natural causes for the production 
of the diluvial water,— the incessant rain of 
nearly six weeks,— called in the Hebrew 
phrase, the * opening of all tlie windows of 
heaven,' t. e. of the sky,— and the • breaking 
up of all the fountains of the great deep.* By 
the latter jihraw some have understood that 
there are immense reservoirs of water in the 
interior of the cartii, or that even t3ie whole 
of that interior, down to the centre, is n cavity 
filled with water, a notion which was excusable 
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in the defective state of knowledge a oentcry 
ago, bak wUeh, from the amplest evideooe^ 
we now laiow to be an impossibility. The 
use of this expreadon, in other parts of Scrip* 

turc, sufficiently proves that it denotes th^ 
general collection of oceanic waters. It is 
scarcely needful to say that all the rain, which 
ever descen'l*', has hocn previously mt«e'l by 
evaporation from the land and water that 
form the n'.irface of the earth. The capacity 
of the atmosphere to absorb and sustain water 
is limited. Long before it readtee the point 
of saturation, change of temperature and elec- 
trical agency must produce copious descents 
of rain : from all the snrface lielow, evapora- 
tion is still goingon ; and, wei^we to i mag ina 
the air to be flrst saturated to the utmost 
extent of its capacity, and then to dLschargO 
the whole quantity at once upon the Earth, 
that whole quantity wonld bear a very incon- 
siderable proportion to the entiM mataot oC 
the globe. A few [about Jtve] IncilMS of depth 
would be its utmost extent. It is, indeed, the 
fact that, upon a small area of the Earth's 
surface, yet the most extensive that ooOM 
within experience ornataral possibility, iMsvf 
and continued ndn for a few days often pro- 
diicf's efTectK fonrfnlly destructive, by swelling 
the streams and rivers of that district. Bmt 
Ae Imra qf Nature as to evaporation, and As 
capacity of atmofpherie air to hold tcaier la 
solution, render such a state qf things over tht 
whole globe mt w urd g <sy r p ft < iWi» bu t v ^bt uh ikff 

impossible. 

Dr. Smith, therefore, endeavours to 
maintain the notion of a partial 
Deluge, which, as ire shall presently 
see, the Scripture iteelf, as well as 
.>iciontific ooosideratioiifl^ will eertainl/ 

not allow. 

1176. However, geologfosl facts are 
decisiTe against the possibility of an mi* 
versal Deluge having erer taken plaea 

within rcof nt ap:ps ofthe world's history, 
— that is, within a period long antece- 
dent to the time of the Creation, as 
nanated in the Book of GeseBis. Not 
only are there no indications of such 
an event, — though if ' the fountiims of 
the grciit drop' were 'broken up,' and 
the ' windows of heaven opened,' and 
the waters coTered the Earth fn a 
whole year, we should expeet to find 
numerous and distinct trace.s of puch 
a stupendous occurrence in former 
days ; but the researches of Geology 
absolntely deny and disproiw the filet 
of such an event having ever taken place. 

1177. On this point EAiooKWiiteik 
Gcn.p.20S. 

In the centre of France^ in the prorinces of 
Anrergno and Langnedoo, are still the re- 
mains of sfvi-rnl hundred volcanic hills and 
mountains. The craters, some of which art 
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UfllMr tliAn fkat Tesoyiiu, ejected immense 

mai>?C8 of lava to the heights of fifty, one 
hundred, and niariy more feet, and spreading 
over many miles of area. Dtatant periods sepa- 
X|k(ed the different eruptions. Distinct mine- 
ral fqrmations, and an abnnndance of petrified 
vegetable and animal life, bespeak an epoch 
far anterior to the present condiUon of our 
planeu And yet, since these volcanoes oeaaed 
to flow, rivers have worked their way through 
that vast depth of lava ; they have pcnctrnttxl 
through basalt rocks one huudro*! and tlfty 
teet in height, and have even considerably 
mtend into the granite rocks beneath. The 
time required for sii(>h operations is immeasur- 
ably plow. Cf jiturics uro rwiuirttl to mark 
the li'iLSt iX'rrt'i»Liljle progress. The whole 
period, which was necessary for the rivers to 
ovenonw that hard and oompaot mass, is 
large almost beyond the concei)tioin of man ; 
all our mca.sures of chronology are Inraf- 
ficient ; and the mind stands amazed at the 
notion of etem^ time. That extraordinary 
regimi oontains rocks, consisting of tamlnated 
formations of siliceous doi>osits ; one of t!ie 
rociu is sixty feet in thickness ; and a naxli-ratt' 
MtaaUriion shows, that at least 1 8,000 years 
were required to produce that single pile. All 
these formations, therefore, are far more re- 
mote than the date of theNoachian flood ; l/it-u 
thote not the slightest trace of having been a^cded 
or disturbed by any general deluge; their pro- 
ftnm has been slow, but uninterrupted ; even 
rae pumice-stone, and other loose and light 
substances, with which many of those hills and 
.the cones of the volcanic craters are covered, 
l^ld which would have been washed away by 
the •otion of a floodt Imto rwnrinwi entirely 
vatonchod. 

1178. Hugh Millbb sajrs, Testimony 
the Bocks, p.Zil,Si2:^ 

The cones of vokanic craters are formed of 
loose incoherent eooriM and aabea; and when 
exposed, as infheoaaeof snhinarine volcanoes, 

such as Graham's Island and the island of 
Sabrina, to the denuding force of waves and 
enrrcnts, they have in a few weeks, or at 
meet a few months, been washed completely 
away. And yet, in various parts of the world , 
such as Auvergne in Central France, and 
along the flanks of Mtn&, there are cones of 
long extinct or long slumbering volcanoes, 
■which, though of at least triple the antiquity 
of the Nofichian Deluge, and though comix)sc<l 
of the ordinary incoherent materials, exhibit 
no marks of denudation. Acoording to the 
oalcnlattona of Star Chsrlei Lyeil, nodevaatet- 
Ing flood could have pa^sscfl over the fore?t 
zone of Jiltnaduriiig the hx^t twelve thousand 
years, — for such is the antiquity which he 
Msignsto it* older lateral cones, that retain in 
bxtegritj their original shape ; and the toI* 
oanic cones of Auvergne, which enclose in 
their ashes the remains of extinct animals, 
and present an outline as perfect as those of 
Mtam, an deeoMd older atlU. Graham Island 
arose oat of the sea eariy In Jttly, 18S1 ; in 
the beginning of the following August it 
had attainai to a circumference of three 
miles, and to a height of two hundred feet ; 
and yet in less than three months from that 
time the wavea had washed its immense nuun 



I down to the sea-lerel ; and in a few weeks 

more it existed but as a dangerous shoal. And 
such, inentably, would havo been the fate of 
the equally inoohprent cone-like craters of ' 
iEtna and Auvergne, during the seven and a 
half months, that intervened between the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep and the re-appearance of the mountain- 
tope, had tbeybeen faelnded within tha area 
of the Deluge. 

1179. Further, Mr. Scropb says in lu8 

Volcanoes of CaxtraX France : — 

This amount of excavation can be attributed 
only to the river, which still flows then- ; 
l>ecau$ie the andistorbed and perfect state of 
the cone of looee eoorfss demonstrates that no 

denuding wave, delnge or extraordinary body 
of water has passed over this tpot tsince tho 
eruption. (p.J)7.) 

The undisturbed condition of the volcanic 
cones, oonsisting of loose soorisa and ashes, 
which actually let the f<)Ot sink ankle-deep in 
them, forbids the pos.«ihi!ity of supi>osing any 
great wave or debacle to huve passed over the 
couatry since the production of those cones. 
(p.306.) 

It is impossible to doubt that the pn?sent 
valleys of the Loire, and all its tributary 
streams within the basin of Lc Puy, have been 
hollowed out since the flowing ot lava* 
cnrmts, whose corresponding sections now 
fringe the opposite margins of thest^ cliannela 
with columnar ranges of basalt, and which 
constitote the intervening plains. Tet these 
lavas are undeniably of contemporary origin 
with the oooes of loose soorto which rise here 
and there from the surface, and which would 
neceKsarily have been hurried away by any 
general and violent rush of waters over this 
tract of country. It is, indeed, obviously 
impossible that any such flood should have 
occurred. The time that must be allo\ve<l for 
the production of effects of this magnitude, 
by causes evideMlyso slow ia their operation, 
is indeed immense. . . . The periods 
which to our narrow apiirehension, and com- 
pared witli our ephemeral existence, appear 
of iocaloulabie duration, are in all proba- 
bility hut trifles in the oaWmdar of natut. 

(p.207.) 

1180. Lastly, Sir C. LiBXX. wsitm, 

Ant of Man, 2).l92 :— 

We behold in many a valley of Auvergne, 
witliin .Ml ffct of the present river channel, a 
volcanic cone of looee ashes, with a crater at 
its sommit, from which powerful ourrente 
of basaltic lava havo poured, usurping the 
ancient Ixti of the torrent. By the jiction of 
the stream in the course of ages, va8t mas-HCs of 
the hard, columnar basalt have been removed, 
pinar after pillar, and mnoii vesienlar tera, 
as In the cnse, for exami^le, of the Puy Rouge, 
near the Cha'ucot, and of tho Puyde Tartaret, 
near Nec^kers. The rivers have even in some 
cases, as the Sioule, near Chalocet, not only 
cut throngh tlie basalt, whldi dfepooBBiBCd 
them of their ancient channels, but havo 
actually eaten 60 feet into the subjacent 
gneiss ; yet the cone, an incoherent heap d 
soorise and spongy ejectmenta, standi onmo- 
lasted. Had the waters once risen, enmliBr^ 
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day, eo hiprh as to reach the level of the hnse 
of oncvi tlu-f < .iiifs,— hr<il tliL-reboen a f-intrl*' 
tkMxl bO or 60 fctt in Lriglit unce the last 
erupdoo oocorrcd,— a great part of fhese 
vnicnnocd niut inevitftbljr ha,w been twept 

CHAPTER V. 

WAS iffOAB*B FLOOD A FASTUX DBLUOB ? 

1181. Tbrbb oie flome, however, 
and as we have seen, Hvon Miller 
among thom, who endfnvour to make 
it app< ar that the Flood in Noah's 
time wan not universal, but partial. 
Koty howeTer, tbat the diffienltiefl al« 
ready noticed, b^^sides others jet to be 
named, will really be removed by this 
supposition. For it is just as incon- 
ceivable that the worms, and snails, 
and grasshoppen* ahonld have crawled 
into the Ajmc, frnn different parts of 
some large basin in W('st«'rn Asia 
(as Hugh Mili.ee imagines), wi 
that they should have done so from 
different parts of the world. One 
small brook alone would have been a 
barrier to their fiirtlipr process. Nor 
could Noah have provided for the wild 
eamivoroQS animals of those parts, 
which included the lion and leopard, 
the eagle and vulture. Besides, in 
such a case, what need would there 
have been to crowd the Ark with * the 
fowb (tf the air by sevens'? G.viLS, — 
since iird*, surely, might have made 
their escape easily beyond the boun- 
daries of the inundation. 

1182. And 80 writes Archd. Pba-tt, 

Scripture and SGtmee^ — 

The wonts of Script urc, were there no facta 
[of Scienoe], lilce cboae I have mentioned, to 
modify our fnterpretation, vwnVL by most 
[? all] pers^rm?, b<? understood a.s (If.scribiiig an 
universal llood of waters over the whole c x- 
tent of the globe. There would be no cause 
for miettiomngthi* and therefore no grovndt of 
dovof. [The wordsof Scripture, consequently, 
would be taken in their plain, obvious, mean- 
ing, as any 8imple-mind«l reader would under- 
eteoatbem.] But, when the new facts become 
known, as they are at present, then [the 
worfla of Scripture must be fwuted to meet 
them, or, as Archd. PnArr put.s it,] Die 
question is started, * Does the Scripture 
language present any insuperable obstacle to 
this more limited interpretation?" That it 
does not. may be inferred from the fact that 
two of our celebrarc<l comnn iit ators on Scrip- 
ture, Bishop &i iLi.i.NoFiiECT and Maituew 
Pool, Iwth in thu 17th oenttizy, long before 
the diaooverie* of natural science rcquireil it, 
sdvooated this view (1). [Modem scienoc has 
tnoved, hj pointing to the hills of AnvcKgne, 
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that dure certafniy never was mn nnhretaal ' 

'Ifhi^'L-. But FTnxrs'GrLirKT and Pooi., douht- 
lt»^, tell isome of the otAer iui»ur:uo;intable 
difficulties of the case as strongly a> we do, 
and were tempted to 'twist* the Scriptare 
■ooordiugly , to snlt ttm/aeti wUch * requijxd * 
It.] 

And as to the birds, Archd. pBin 

writes, • — 

A better acqiiaiutancc with the habits of 
many of the non>migratory birds will oon- 
vinoe an objector, that even in a local deluge, 
of the extent whttm we safipoaethe Deluge may 

liave attain<Hl, manu species wonld have lx«come 
extinct but for tlu ir preservation in the Ark, 
as the surrounding regions ooold not have 
enpplied them. [But why, on this account, 
should all the birds, kc, within this limited 
district havo btvn pn'H i \ . 1 in the Ark, since 
most of them existed al^o bej^ond Ua boun- 
dary?] 

1183. But, surely, plainer words eonld 
hardly be used than the Scripture 
employs to show that the Belngo knis 

universal : — 
vl.7, < Jehoveli said, I will deeboy 

whom I have created, from tho face of the 
Earth, both tnan nmi bi-as!. ami the creepmg 
Uiing, and the fmrlx of the air.' 

vUn, * Behold I, even I, do bring a Flood 
of waten apon the Kaith, to deetroy all jtesh, 
wherein is the breath of life, from under hmrrn, 
and everything, that is in the Earth, shall du' 

vi. l9, • Of every living thing of all fUth^ &c. 

vii. 4, * &otrif liHttff tubttance, that I ham 
made, iwW / dettrop /rom ojf the face cf flte 
Earth: 

vii. 1 r., 'Two and two, of all flesh wherein it 

the breath of life.' 

viU9.'A» the high hUU that wramidtrtkf 
tnHole heaaent were oorered.* 

vii.21-23, * And all _/Tesh died that moved 
vprtn the earth, . . . all, in whose nostrils mat 
the breath of life, of all that was in the dryland, 
died. And toerff living substance was destroyed^ 
vhieh iras upon the face of the ground, both 
nia!i aii<l catf lo, and the crcopintr thiii>:s aiil 
tiie fuwl of the heaven. And Noah only re- 
mained alive, and tbej that weze witb him 
In the Ark.' 

See also viii.214x.ll,15. 

1184. Archd. Fkt4TT, indeed, refers to 

I).ii.2.5, as a proof that the expression 

' nndor the whole heaven ' in:^y mean 
not the whole f^lobe, * but only Pales- 
tine and t)ie countries in its immediate 
neighbourhood.' Bat, first, ihis is not 
the only expression, which is employed 
here to denote the univorsnlity of the 
catastrophe ; and secondly, in the very 
paissage quoted, the expression is 
plainly used to express all nations on 
file face of the whole earth: — 

* This day will I begin to put the (In^ad of 
thee and the fear of thee upon the nations 
that are under the whole hMven. who diaU 
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tanr nqport ol tiiee, and shall tramble, and 

be ill anguicih boca^iae of thoe.* 

1 1 85. It appear**, then, to be impossi- 
"ble to doubt, — if only tJie expressions of 
the Bible are to be regarded, and not 
the ineredibilitj, whi<3i in that case 
will attach to the story, as is freely 
confessed bysuch a well-informed geo- 
logist aa Hugh Millkh, (1169.) — 
that the Scripture speaks distinctly 
of an umwrsm, and not a partial, 
Deluge. 

1186. However, let us suppose that 
the Deluge was partial, and that, in- 
stead of the eight thousand species of 
beasts and birds (1162), leaving out 
of eonsidemtion the reptiles, insects, 
&c.— only iighi hundred — nay, only 
ctghiy — ^needed to be received into the 
Ajtky and that, of these, twtnty were 
Species of clean animals, and tisty of 
unclean. Then the whole number of 
animals taken into the Ark would have 
been 20 x 24 + 60 x 2 = 400. And now- 
let any person of common-sense picture 
to hixnself vrhat would be the condition 
of a menagerie, consisting of four hun- 
dred animals, of all kinds, confined in 
a narrow space, under thes*? circum- 
t*tauces for more than twelve montlis! 

1187. We must first suppose, of 
course, that Koah and his wife and eh i 1 - 
dren were occupied every day, and all 
day long, iuces.santly, in taking to thrye 
400 creatures, two or three times a day, 
their necessary supplies of dry food 
and water» bringing fresh litti-r, and 
clearing away the old. But, shut up 
together closely in tliis way, with 
scarcely any light and air, is it not 
plain thaf^ in a very short time, erenr 
part of the ship would have been full 
of filth, corruj^ng matter* feyer, and 
pestilence ? 

1188. 'But the ship may have been 
kept dean, and the air pure, and the 
animals healthy, though shut up with- 
out light and air, by a mirark." Yes, 
certainly : by multiplying mii-acles ad 
infinitum, of which the Bible gives not 
theslightest intimation,— whi<£, rather, 
the whole tenor of the stor^ as plainly 
as possible excludes, — if this is thought 
to be a reverent mode of dealing with 
Scripture, or at all more reverent than 
a course of criticism of the kind which 
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I am now pursuing, while thus en- 
deavouring to set the plain &cts of the 
case^ in a dear, strong, light, before 
the eyes of the reader. I feel it to be 
my duty to do this, to the best of my 
puwcr ; nor ought I to be deterred by 
being told that I am treating the Bible 
with unwarrantaUe freedom, that I am 
using a * vulgar ' and 'coarse ' kind of 
criticism, and delighting ' like a success- 
ful fiend' in dwelling upon the details 
of the sacred narrative. 

1189. It is absolutely necessary that 
thoughtful persons should be called to 
look at these tilings from a practical 
every-day point of view, — that they 
shomd be induced to think for them- 
selves about the details involved in 
the Scripture statements, and see for 
themselves that the notion of such a 
•I'lood' as that described in these 
chapters of Gknesis, whether it be re- 
garded as ft univerwd or a parties 
Deluge, is equally incredible and im- 
possiUe. If this be so, then it will 
also follow plainly, that, by believing 
' ourselves, or teaching others to believe, 
in this account of ' Noah's Flood,' as a 
statement of real historical matter-of- 
fact, merely because the Bible records 
it as such, we ^hall be sinning against 
( lod and the Truth, and simply making 
an idol of the Bible. 

1190. But, indeed, the waters of a 
Deluge, thai could cover ' the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven,' 
and the *■ mountains ' in Armenia, must 
have found their level on the surface 
of the whole Earth, — such a partial 
Deluge must have become universal^--' 
unless the Law of Gravitation was 
suspended, by anoUier stup^ulous mi- 
racle, for the space of twelve months. 

1191. Dklitzscii observes on this 

point, as follows, p.2GU : — 

The absolute generality of the Flood, if It 
was to be expre«8od at all, could not h^ ex- 
pressed more clearly. It 8ccms as if wc muBt 
imagine the Flood to have covered the highest 
pcnks of tlie ITimalayaa and Cordillcra5, reach- 
ing to a hei(;ht of 26,843 ft. [•28.178 ft.] But 
r,20 makc-s that impo.'^.«ible : ' Fifte^-n cubits 
upward the waters were mighty, and the 
moiiotains were otyveped.' That can only be 
n concise (tatnin fmm a partictilar?tand-point; 
and this stand-point Is in that case the ( Jn at 
Ararat, by far the highest mountain-sui.'im it 
oi the neighbom'hood, upon which the Ark 
grounded immediately after fbe Ughest state 
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of the waters. The Ark wimt l-> cubits deep: 
and 80, at the moment whi ii it grDuudctl, the 
water also reached the height of 15 cubits 
OTW the top of Ararat. If thin be «o, then 
th« statcnunt in r.lf», that * all tlif high hills 
that were uiuUt the whole heavuu' were 
covered by the waten, must Dok be imdCK- 
•tood Utcrrally in the sefue of unimwU 

Bbkard contests the posstUlitj of this, not 
only exogLtiially, but as a matter of fact. 
'A partial flood,* he says, • which reaches 15 
onbtts over the tops of Cfven modermtely high 
mountains, is a nonentity, an impoealbility. 
A partial Flootl is only conceivable in a basin, 
o:m1osc<1 by nuuintains, alul, even hon*, m;!) 
then, when it doe*^ not reflch the ridgoe of the 
•DOlosini? mountains.' ' But this ob|ecfeion is 
not weU-oonaidercil. It proceeds from tbe 
false supposition that the water could not 
form nn irrt L'lihir surfaco,— that if could not 
tusume a conical /orm(!). But this is only 
true of standing water, which receives no snp> 
ply. If, in the region about the Ararat, the 
supply from Kin-ath \v;i-t f(reatost in intensity, 
th»' Flood might far alxjvc Anirat. without 
at Che same time covering lar distaat moan- 
tetai,— even low oMi. 

BBLmseoit, howerer, has not obeored 

tiiatthe peak of Lis 'conical' moun- 
tain of water, risiiii; 3,000 feet above 
the line of pt rjx'tual snow ( 1172)t would 
have been converted into ice, 

OHAFTEBVI. 
tmmm or tbb ixood amovo otbib 

NAnONS. 

1192.]tA]iT hMtbea mitioM Imtb 
tmditioiifl eoficerniDg eitlier an uiivef* 

vcrsal or a partial Dehi£rp. These are 

given at k'nutli by Kallsch, Gen.p. 

202->204. Tlmt, with which tUe He- 

blew agrees moft closelj, i» the Clial- 

dataiv «0 fi>llow8 : — 

The repsescntative of the tenth generation 
after the first man was Xisuthrus, a piouR an t 
wi-f nwniarrh. Tlio <?f>d Clironns (cr Bi'lu-) 
reveule<l to him that continual rains, com- 
mencing on aoertaln day, the fifteenth of the 
month Dsesius, would cause a general Deluge, 
by which mankind wonld be destroyed. At 
the command of tlii .l- ity. Xisiul.ri!* built an 
immense nhip, a.oo'i feet long and 1 ,20U broad ; 
(and, having tirHt as commanded, buried the 
TCGOrds of the ])riniitive world in Sippara, the 
dty of the Snn.] he a-nuded it with hi.-, 
family, liis friends, all .ap^ cies of quadnipedtJ. 
binl8, and reptiluti, having loaded it with 
every possible provision, and sailed towafd? 
Armenia. When the rain ceasc<l, he sent out 
birds, to satisfy himself aJ)ont the comiitinn 
of the earth. They returiicd twice : but the 
seajnd time they liaU mud on tlieir feet ; and 
the third time they returned to him no more. 
Xi«uthniii, who lia«l by this time prounded 
upon the ttide of aome Armenian mountain, 
Im tbe ahip, accompanitid oulj by bis wife. 
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his daughter, and the pilot. They erected an 
altar, and offered eocriflces to the gods, i .:t 
wore soon rai^ to beavenonaoooniitof their 
exemplary piety. Those, nfto bad remaned 
in the ship, now left it also with many laiiun- 
tatii>n.«. But they Ulieved that tht-y heard 
theTOiceof Xi.-iUthrus, aLlnioni^ibing them to 
pers ev ere in tbe fear of tbe gods ; after which 
they settied agate ta Babylon, from wUeh 
they liad startoiJ, and became the ancchtor*' of 
a new human population. The ship wa?* 
thought to be preserved in the highland of 
Armeniai in tbe SMnrntain of tbe Oordlirseans ; 
and pieoei ef MtQUMii and tJmtier, oebemibly 
takeu from it, weve in lafeer ttmee need <dile4f 
as amulets. 

1193. TucH gives the following ac- 
count of these myths, jp.l37-164, whidi 
is here condensed &om Mr. Hbtwoo]>*8 

edition of Von Bohi.kx, ii./>.161-184:— 

Many legends of a Flood are handed down 
to us from antiquity, which represent the 
inundation to liave been in !^">n)p ca<4 -i a i>ar- 
ttal one, a<i in the Samothracion Flood, X>100. 
Sic. v. 17, explaining geogn4)bicaI ntations, 
and in other cases describe it as a genentl 
Flood over the whole Earth. [Theie Is no 
ancient Egyptian h '^end of this kind, so that 
Kgjpt certainly was not the source of them.] 
(ireeoeforaldiee the aocount^ of two. in one, 
Og>'ge9 survlTes a universal Flood, which had 
covered the whole snrface of the Earth to 
such a dfi)th, that he L-onducts his ve&sel 
vmon the waves through the air. The other 
Cmdan legend, which relates to Deucalion, 
is more complete, but, like that of Ogyges, is 
only narrated by latfr writers. Neither Ho- 
mer nor Hi>io<l makes any metition of a 
Flood ; and even Herodotus, though lie men- 
Hons Denoalion, 1.56, does not connect the 
name with any inundatioA. Pixdak fir^t 
mentions Deiimlion's Flood, Olpmp.\x.^2-'\\* 
BJid it i« given in a more perfect form by 
LuciAX, d* DtA j!^-.xii,xiii.t The object of 



• Man',* first al>c4e Deucalion reared, 
\vhen from Pamaems' glittering crown* 
With Pyrrha paired, tiie Seer eaaM dewB. 

Tt< hind them rose their unborn abw^ 
The uew-namcd laity ofitonet, 
▲ bomogeneons mortal throng.' 

Moore's Pixd. i.p.9i. 
The idea of tbe creation of human beblge, 
from stones thrown behind them by Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha, evidently originated in the 
r imiiarity of tbe words Idas, * eume,' endless, 
' people.' 

t ' I heard a story abont Denoalion among 

the nellenes, which the Hellenes toll abont 
liim. Now the fable is this. The present 
generation, the men now living, wen- not the 
first that came into being; but that geaora* 
tton all perished. These, Mwerer, are of the 
><^nd generation, which a second time grew 
to great nimil)ers after the age of DeucuUon. 
But about that gencratii^n the ftor)- is as fol. 
Iowa. Being thoruugblj insolent, they did 
unlawful deeds ; for tliiv' never kept oeths. 
nor entertaine<l strangers", nor pparo.! - 
pliants— for wliich things this great calamity 
befeitbem. AllatdbcetbeeenEpoavcdforUi 
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the Hellenic deluge appears to have l»eeu the 
annihilation of the brazen race, which ac< 
coKding to BJBtoopadihad wUJtotU aaj Fhaod. 
The Taoe, which wm dcitroyed, had acted 

■Vfickedly, disrcgardct! oaths and the riglits of 
bomitolity, attendetl to no t* xp«.>stulatioiu>, aiid 
ta we end became necessarily punished. J u- 
piter sent Tiolent torreuts of rain, and the 
Earth, says Luciak, opened in order to let 
the immense bo<ly of \v[it<>r run oflP. Der.ca- 
liou the only riyhUou* man, entered the vessel 
Whjdi he had made, with his wife Pyrrba 

SDO. 'with his wives'], and aocordinf; to 
s later form of the legend, took with him 
difTi rent kinds of animals in pairs. After 
nine days and nine nights be landed on the 
lunmit of PamaMOs, which remained nn- 
•DfVped, PAUS.x.fi;* while the greatest part 
of Greece was laid under water, so that only 
a few men, who had tied to the highest moun- 
teins, eecaped alive. Plutarch, de 89U. 
4«lm.3dii,t mentions the dore, which Deuca- 
lion employed to find out if the rain had 
ceased or the heavens hjui become clear. 

The Phrygian legend is similar, though we 
have only faiab traoee ef it. Annakos. the 
Biblical Bnoeli, fotefcdlt the coming Flood ; 
and coins of Apamea, of the time of Septimus 
Severus, a.d. 194-211, repretieut a floating 
venel, in which a man and his wife may be 
dieoerned* whilst upon the ^esed is a bird, 
and another is flying towards it, holding a 
twig in its claw. Tho same couple are seen 
itanding on the dry land, with their right 
lUBDda upUfted, and npon these specimens of 
tlie coin is the name Ni2. This Phrygian 
legend mnst refer in some degree to a Flood, 
and it settktl the landing placebf the Floating 
Ark to be near Apamea, which bears the 
aame of ' Ark.' The close coincidenoe, how- 
ever, with the Biblical narrative, even in the 
occurrence of the name of Noah (Nfl), excites 
suspicion, and favours the ])rc.-iuniption that 
this representation of the coins was derived 
from the Hebrew* 

The HQxne fundamental ideas nre contained 
in all these leg^idaiy narratives oi the Flood. 

modi water, and much rain fell, and the 
riven came down in floods, and tho sea ru&e 
to a great height, until all became water, and 
all perished. Only Deucalion was left of men 
for a second generation, on account of Ms 
prudence and piety. And this was the ^\•^y 
in which he was preserved. He embarked 
his children and wives in a large Aifc which 
he bad. And, as ho entered, there came to 
him swine, and horses, and different kinds of 
lions, and serpents, and whatever else lives in 
tlie Earth, by pairs. And he received them 
all, and they did him no harm, but great 
friendship existed between them by the will 
of Zens. And in one Ark they all sailed so 
long as the water prevailed. 

* ' And of the people, all, who were able to 
escape the storm, were saved through the 
howline of wolve?:. by e^enpinf^ to the hoiprhts 
of T'ani;i->ns, following the beasts as guides 
of the way.' 

t ' Stozy -tellers say that a dovtf sent out 
from the Ark, became a sign tt tempest by 
returning: in n^ain, andot line weather by 
having tiuwn away.' 



In every instance the legend was transplanted 
by the people who relate it to the^ own 
oountiT. Himalaya, Ararat, and Pamassns, 
oeonpy the same plaoe in one set of myths, as 

Mem, Alliordj, and 01}-mpus do in the others. 
The Hebrew legend alone removes it entirely 
from Canaaniti»h soil, because the Israelites 
constantly retained the conviction that they 
had not originally belonged to that country. 
The scene of their legend of the Flood was 
the original home of their national fore> 
fiithers, which was to tbm m iBfattllnoaof 
primeval antiqiuty. 

1194. The following lines are taken 
from Dean Muman's translation of 
' The Story of the Fish,' in iV'a/a DaTna- 
yanii and other Poems, p.114-15, whero 
Manu is represented as addressed by 
Brahma in tiie tnm of a flab, as 
lows : — 

When the awful time approaches, — hear from 

me what thou must do. 
In a little time, O htosiedl all the flna and 

seated earth, — 
All that moves npon tti gBffllPfii wlilll a 

deluge sweep away. 
Near it eomea— of aH enatioa flie abliitiaa- 

day is near ; 
Therefore, what I now forewarn thee, may 

thy highe.-it weal secure. 
All the fixed and all the moving,— all that 

stirs or stlrreth not^ 
Lo ! of all the time apptoaolMI^ tbs tnOMI* 

dous time of doom. 
Build thyself a ship, O Msmi, SlMMIg, Wttll 



I, mighty 



cables well prepared ; 
And thyself, witti llie 

Manu, enter in. 
All the living seeds of all things, by the 

Brahmins named of yore, 
Plaoe them first within the vomnl, well se> 

onxed, divided welL • ■ • • 
Earth was seen no moN^ BO MV^on, ncr tbo 

intermediate space ; 
All around a waste of iroter^watsr all, and 
air, and sky. 

In the whole world of creation, princely son 

of Bharata! 
None was seen bat fhoee seven sages, ICana 

only and tiie fidi. 
Years on years, and gtill tmwisrfsdfdrsir that 

fish the bark along, 
Tin at length it came^ ivbera UfM HlmAvaa 

ite loftiest peak. 
There at length it came, and, smiling, thns 

the fish otldreAseii the sage : 
' To the peak of Himalaya bind thou now the 

stJitely ship.' 

At the fish's mandftto qnicUy, to the peak of 

Himavan 

Bound thr sage his blO^OIBA eVBT tO thit d^T 

that loftiest peak 
Bears the name of NanfaoadhaBa, from the 

binding of the bark. 

1195. We add here the following 
quotation fromKfiMSiCK, Primeval Bia" 

tori/, r).33: — 

It mii&t appear very doubtful whether the 
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earliest mythology of the Greeks cont-ciinwi 
any reference to a destruction of the Ininian 
race hy a Flood. But the coincideacc of the 
Bi^loiiiui, the lB<Uan, the Mexican, and the 
Jn-.vivh ripcount', can hardly r'xploined, 
wiLhuuL .-appobiiiff u very higli u-iiiiqiiity of 
the Asiatic tradition, an antiquity preceding 
ooi knowledge of any definite facts in the 
I1M0T7 of thflM natfcwM. . . • However 
high we may be warranted to carry np the 
existence of this tradition in Asia, it will not 
nece£ismily follow that it \va.s founded upon a 
real foot. . • . There id abundant evidence 
tiiat the paat chaageo of the globe, and the 
fate of the hnman race as influenced by them, 
have excited tlie imagination tt> speculate on 
thcdr causes and circumstances, and that these 
■pecnlatioDS, nflmimlng an historical form^ 
nave been received as matter of fact. The 
Jlcxicans believed in four great cycles, — the 
tirbt terminated by famine, — the second by 
lire, from which only birds and two hnman 
betngs escaped, — the third by storms of wind, 
which only monkeys escaped,— the fotntb by 
water, in which all human beings save two 
were changed into fiiilies ; and t<o these cycles 
tiiey ascribed an unik'<i duration of 18,0()0 
jesa. It was » popolar legend among the 
Oredcs that Theasalj had once been a lake, 
and that Neptune had opened a passage for 
the waters through the Vale of Tempe. . . 
The legend, no doubt, originated in a very 
simple speculation* The si^t of a nanow 
gorge, the sole outlet to the waters of a whole 
district, naturally suggests the idea of its 
having once l)een clos^, and, as the necessary 
oon.<^uence, of the inundation of tiie whole 
region which it now serves to drain. The in- 
habitants of Samothraoe had a similar tra- 
ditionary i f, that the narrow ntrait by 
which the Euxiue communicates with the 
Hediterrancan was once closed, and that its 
sndden disruption produced a Deluge, which 
swept the sea-coast of Asia, and buriod some 
of their own towers. The foct of traces of 
the action of water at a higher level in an- 
ctemt times on these shores is unquestionable. 
. • . But that the tradition was produced 
by speculation on its cause, not by an obscure 
recollection of its occurrence, is al:^j clear; 
for it lias been shown, Cuvikr, Uec. du Globe, 
pJSlt bj physical proofs, that a discharge of 
the waters of the Euxino would not cause 
such a Deluge as the tradition suppo.setl. . . 
The inhal)itant•^ of Polynesia have a tradition 
that the islands, with which their ocean is 
studded, aie but the fragments of a continent 
lA-liiHi once existed. In Greece, the continent 
tjf Lyctonia was supposed to liave been split 
into the islands of the Mixliterranc^n. The 
inhabitants of the western part of Cornwall 
■ have a tradltkm fbat the 8c01y Idands were 
once united to the mainland, by a tract now 
Bubmerped. In none of these instances does 
imy historical fact ajjiiear t*:> lii' at the foun- 
dation of the tradition, even where, as in the 
case last-mentioned, it is not in Itsdf impro* 
bable. If the trrulitlon of a Delupre is more 
widely sprea(^l than any of these, so also are 
thephenomenaon which it isfounded. . . . 
The sand and sheUs.— which induced Uero- 
dofcus to believe. ii.l3, that all Lower Egypt, 
and even 1i» hills aboTe Memphis, bad oiuse 



been co\xrod by the eea, — liad lain there for 
ages, before they drew his attention; and 
surely his was not the first reflecting mind 
that had speculated on their origin. . . . 

If. from these marks of the action of water 
on the Earth the notion of a Deluge arose, 
it would not only include, as a necessary 
consequence, the destruction of all living 
things, bat also the guilt of the raoe which 
thtis violently perished. No principle appears 
more universally to pervade the leg-ends of 
early times than that great calaniities implied 
great guilt. At Mavalipuram, on the coast 
of Ooromandd, the remains of several anciait 
temples and other buildings, now close to the 
sea, suggCiited the idea that a splendid city 
hod been buried under the waters. Such a 
calamity must have been inflicted by the gods 
as a pmdfihment for some enonnous crime ; 
and this was found In the impiety of the 
tjrannical king, the great Bali. AccordiTig 
to another accoimt, the gixls destroyed it, 
because its magnificence rivalled that of the 
cdestial courts: see 8oirraBY*8 Kehama;xv, 
It wws on account of the wickedness of th<? 
AUantiaus that Jupiter submerged their 
island and drowned the whole race. 

A similar tale Is idatsd of an island n^ 
China, the impious Inbahttsnts of whlc3i thus 
perishc*!, while their rij^ht- n-iH king escaped. 
The remains of boildiug^, or rocks wliich 
fancy has converted into such, seen through 
the transparent waters near the mar gin of 
lakes, have very generally given rise to legends 
of tlie destruction of towns for the wickedness 
of their inhabitants. Dr. Robixson, Trav. m 
Falest,,n.589, mentions a tradition that a city 
had onoe stood in the desert between Petia 
and Hebron, the jK-opleof which had perished 
for their viccfi, and had been converted Into 
stone. Sebtzen, who went to the spot, found 
no traces of ruins, but a number of stony 
concretions, resembling in form and size the 
human head. They had been ignorantly 
vuititostd to be petrifli^i heads, and a IcfrenJ 
framed to account for their owners sa£Cering 
aotenribleafate. 

1196. How easily legends grew up m 

those days, through pious speculation?!, 
with reference to ancient fact'* or me- 
morials, the real meaiimg and true 
history of wbich was unknown, or had 
long been lost, may be gathered from 
one which Josbphus, A)it.Jn, sets 
forth, as being quite as much a piece of 
authentic history, as tiiat of the flood 
itself or the Tower of Bftbel : — 

Seth, when he was brought np, and eameto 

thost^ years, in whioli he could diswm what 
was good, became a virtuous man ; and, as 
he was himself of an excellent chiiracter, 
80 did lie leave children behind him, who 
imitated his Ttrtuss. All these proved to be 
of good dispositions. They also inhatnted 
the same country without disi^en.^ionn. and in 
a happy condition, without - any misfortunes 
falling upon then, till they died. They al^o 
weie the Inventon of fbat pecnliar sort of 
trisdom, which la conoeraed with the heavoi^ 
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bodks and their order. And, that these in- 
-vcntions migbt not be lost before they were 

sufficiently known. n\x>n Adam's pmltction 
that the world was to be destroyed at one 
time by the force of fire, aiid at aiio:!u r time 
by the Tlotenoe aod qtuuitity ot water, th«y 
mode two iiUlars, the one of brioir, the other 
of stonr, nnd inscribed their discoverlo.-; on 
them both, that, in case the pillar of brick 
ghould be destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might remain, and exhibit those die- 
ooveziea to mankind, and also inform them 
(that there was another pillar of brick orecte l 
by them. Now thia remainii in the laud of 
fiitiadto this (lay. 

1 197. The grotind of the latter part 

of tho above legend may have beoii tbo 

fa -t of the existence of remarkable 

pilUrs, vhicli an said to hare been 

ereeted by Sesostn's, king of Egypt, to 

conimfmorato his victories,- — ^not by 

S th, son of Adam, and his descendants. 

And this part of the legend may have 

given biitnto the fonn«r part, i;^. that 

Adam made such a prediction. Hsito* 

DOTUS writes of those, ii.l06 : — 

As to the pUIan, which SeflOStri9» king of 
Ef?ypt, ereeted In tfaedifltarent ooantries, most 

of thf-m arc no lonffpr In existence-; but in 
Syrian Palestine 1 myself eaw some still re- 
maining. 

1198. Dbltrsok obserres, ^.242: — 

The lepcnd? abont the Mood, which are 
fonnd iti diiVerent nations, liave just a> luueh 
their corrective in the Biblical rccunl, as this 
bBS in them a proof of its historical value. 
Tn them are eimilar fandanumtol portions, 
which form the ba«is of the hcathon le^cnrls. 
only mythologically coloured, and ulU'riil in 
such a way, that the morul sipnifieance of the 
event retires into the background, the locality 
of the place of setttement is brought as near 
a-s ixjs-ible, the horizon of an nniversal Flood 
contracts itself more or les£ in uational, 
gpoBlrt, interests, and the forms of national 
eonimoii*life are oanried back into the antedi* 
loTlan time. Nearest to the Biblical record 
i^tan<l the Flood-legends «1 tbeWest-Astatlc 
circlt! of nations. 

1199. So, Delitzsch says, in Persia, 
India, miAChina, there is a second group 
of Flood-legends, peculiar to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Asia, A tliird jjronp is 
formed by the Ipprenfls of the Grecian 
circle ; an i a fourth bv the legends of 
nations lying beyond the intncourse of 
the ancient world, as the Wdtk, Mexi' 
cans, Peruvians'. — 

The legend of the Mexioima and Islanders 
of Cuba agrees even as to the <lo«e and raten^ 
with the Biblical account. According' to 
the l^end of the Maciisi-Indians in South 
Amerioa, the only man who survivrd tlie 
Flood, repeopled the earth by chamging stones 
itUo mm, A«oording to that of the Tamanaks 



of Orinoko it was a pair of human beingSf 
who oast behind them the fHdt of a certnn 

l.niTii. and out of the kerneU sprang men and 
ironuii. . . . Also the legends of a general 
Floo<l, among the I'abitians and other Society 
Islanders, betri^ an Asiatic origin, as gene- 
rally mncb in tnisgronp of prople reminds ns 
of III lia. Till' iii"h:ibitants of Iluiatea ahow 
— aji a proof f hat a liouding of the land once 
took place— the corals and mussels, tchich art 
found on tit>- lii>jltest summits of the island. 

1200. The inference, which Dki.itzscii 
draws from the * dove and raven ' ap- 
pearing in tbe mythology of M«nGO 
and Cuba, viz., that these legends are 
all niorst probably ilciiveil from one 
primeval iiistorical fact, woulf) jus- 
titit d, if the other chief detuiis uf the 
story were found repeated in these 
legends. Otherwise, it might be jui»t 
as fairly argued that the primeval fact 
involved also the changing stones into 
men, which appears so prominent in 
these South American le^nds^ as well 
as in that of the Qteeks. 

1201. In f t 't we can account for the 
observed resemblance in one or other of 
these three wsg's:— 

(i) The different legends do point 
to one common primeval fact ; but, if so, 
the ' stole-- ' Tiii!st have formed a feature 
in it quite as much as the 'birds' ; 

(ii) The legends of the new World 
may have been derived from those of 
the Old ; but, if so, the American In- 
dians must have had connection with 
the old mythology of Greece, which 
contains the 'stones' as well as of /»- 
dia, which has the ' dove * ; 

(iii) The legend in each case mayhavc 
arisen from the snme cause, vie, llie 
inventive faculty of man, as he ob- 
served the drcumstances with which he 
was suiTOunded, and pondered upon 
them. 

1202. We liare just read that the in- 
habitants of Haiatea produced, as a 
proof that a Flood of waters must 
have covered their oountiy in former 

days,— 

the corals and mussels, which are fonnd on 
tbe highest nunmits of the Island* 

Probably, we have here the real so- 

lutiott of the question before us. The 
Kdiateans were rijrht in believing that 
the exi.stence of the rt mains of these 
shellfish upon their hills was a cer- 
tain indication that the sea had once 
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184 8T0BIES OF THB HiOOD 

coTind thtir hod. Bat th«j attri- 1 

butc'd to some romoto cm in the I 
hibtofy of tlii'ir own peoph', what, as 1 
we now know frgm the teachings of 
Q«ology, may have btppened Tast 
ages — pttdhaps, even millioitB of years, 
—bcforo man Uved npoD the fiMeof the 

the eartL 

1203. It seems probable, then, that, 
in all thcM dilforent utiona, the clia- 
wwnm, which were made fiom time 

to time of these remains of marine 
cn atuivs, far away from the sea, and 
far above the sea-level, must have led 
to speculations npon the cause of these 
i^nomena. And what account could 
oe given of them, but tliat thoy were 
the result of f-ome tremendoii.s Flood, 
which covered the whole earth, and left 
these signs of its terrible Yiolenee npon 
the high mountain-topn, which were 
buried beneath the ^yatcrs? In such 
a Flood all living things mast have 
perished, except such as might have 
been saved by some kind of floating 
vessel. 

120^. The legend, then, in each case 
would gradually shapf itself, according 
to the special peculiarities of the people 
or country in which it originated : just 
as the discovery of huge bones of ex- 
tinct animab, and the sight of the 
Tn?t remains of ancient buildings, seem 
(1139) to have given rise in different 
countries to the legends abont a nee of 
primeval giants. It is quite possible 
also that, in certain cases, some artr.al 
fact, handed down by tradition from 
forn^ days, may iiavo helped to give 
a substantial bads to the legendary 
stcny. The Hebrew narrative, for in- 
stance, may hare had a real lilstorical 
foundation in some great Flood, which 
overwhelmed a considerable tract of 
country in the ncigbbonriiood of 
Ararat ; jnst as it is possible that, since 
the existence of man upon earth, tlie 
country of Lyonness, between the 
laud's End and iSciUy Isles, has been 
actually submerged, as the Welsh 
legend teaches. 

1205. Thus the Scripture story of 
the Deluge may rest upon a reminis- 
cence of some tremendous inundation 
of the ancient fatherUnd of the Hebitow 
tabesi^poflsibly, as Baton Btmsmr 



AHONG OTEEB NATIONR 

jsupposss, lesulting from geologieal 

I changes, connected with the formation 
1 of the present Caspian Sea, mixed up 
with recollections of some more recent 
catastrophe in the lower plains of Me- 
sopotamia, which are not unfrequentlj 
flooded b\ tlio Tigris and Euphrates, 
the latter ot which rivers has its source 
in the Armenian mountains, and is 
swdled prodigiously, at times, by the 
melting of the snows. It is noticeable 
that the«?e inundations taico place in 
the tSjmfiff, when Noah's Flood also 
was at its height, which began with 
the aotomnal rains in the middle of 
the second month (October), G.vii.ll, 
and was at its height, at the end of 
loO days, in the middle of SeveiUh 
month {March), G.viii.4. 

1206. We have the following account 
of such a Flood in the plains of Bag- 
dad in the month o£ April. 

A remaritaUe Flood oocorred in.A4)ril, 1839. 
in Mewpotamift, when the TJgrfji and Bb- 

lihratc* were both r vit at the .same time, and 
the greatest exertions were requiml on the 
part of the inhabitauts of Bagdad, to prevent 
their city from being swept away \»r the tor 

undation On April 21, Dr. BXLL 

wmtc to a relative that the water w.os high 
upon the ramparts of Bagdad, and six feet 
above the level of the city. As far as the eye 
could reach, nothing was to be seen, from the 
highest tower of the Mosques, l«it a irreat 
waste of wutcr>«, ifttuldt il 'n r.- tlu rewilh 
a few date-groves, wliich appeanil like little 
islands; all cultivation in com and Kanien- 
prixlnw was completely destroyed. ThoiLsandd 
of wiiimrp miles of country' were at that time 
inundaiotl, and immeroua encampments ot 
Arabs were drowsed in the localitiea, wbere 
they had been aooMtoined tod^wcflafere 
scanty supply of brarki^'li water. Fo p\-r«»n- 
wve, indeed, wjus the ijiundation, thu: the 
Euphrates strainor. under the command of 
Captoda Lf >'CH, made long exoanioos across 
the newly-fonned Flood. Nesriy a tM «J ef 
Mesopotamia wa.^: nnder water* HBSIKMIiD'S 
Vo.N liuHLEX, ii.p.l78. 

Dr. Bell further mentions the fact 
that the ferry-boats in use on the 
Tigris at the present day axe stiU 

' covered with bitumen' ; comp. 

* Thott Shalt pitch it within and withoat 
with pitch,* G.vtl4. 

CHAPTER VIL 
aBN.is.l-4X.29. 

1207. O.iz.8. 

* Every creepinp-thinpr that liveth, to yon it 
shiUl be for food ; u& the gti^un hi:rb, X giv« U> 

jronsiL' 
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DELiTzacH notes here, 27.271 : — 

Not as thouffh men had not yet enjoyed the 
nse of any animal food, but now tir;-,t it is 
allowed to them ; since, now that the fniit- 
fnlnen of the gronnd and the nourishing 
p6vfet of Its products have been diminished 
by virtne of the divine ourse, iiLl7,v.29, man 
required a more exteOiifiB ittd IBflte ■taRHIgtll- 
oiing nutriment." 

But it rather seems that^ whatever 

may have Iwen fhe oaae (1094) with the 

Jehovist, the Elohist did not suppose 
that, before the Flood, animal-food was 
Tised, as he makes no provision of siieh 
food for Noah and his family duriug 
the twekn months in the Ahl And 
yet, as already noted (1017), eren in 
the eating of vegetables by men, or 
grasses and leaves by animals, — nay, 
even in the drinking of water, — there 
mut hftve been ahnndaot dertraetion 
of animal life, as common observation, 
and, at all events, the microscope, 
teaches. And great numbers of fish 
live by suction, and cause thus infinite 
deetniietion of animal life. 

As regards the curse, it may be ob- 
Berved that the Jehovist seems rather 
to r^ardthe Flood as having produced 
an aUemoHon of toSl, Y.29,^ii21. 

1208. GJz.4. 

< Only flflih, vitth Iti •nd, iti blood, ye shaU 

not eat.' 

I?hi8 may either be a recognition by 
the Elohiet, in the form of an express 
law, of a custom already existing in bis 
time, of abstaining from the use of 
blood as food, or it may have been in- 
troduced with the view of checking and 
extirpating among the Hehrews the 
practioe of eating faw meat, which, as 
Kalisch observes, is still customary 
among some tribes of Syria, it is to 
a certain extent among the Zulus, but 
especially among the modem Abyssi- 
nians, who are said to eat raw steaks 
cut from the living animal: 4>omp, IS. 
iiv.32. 

1209. O.ix.13. 

* Ify bow do I let in fh« cML' 

The writer evidently intends to ac- 
eoimt in this way for the first appear- 
ance of the rainbow. Tl ifj is the plain 
meaning of the language here used, 
which must be twisted to imply that, 
thoQ^ the rainbow had often been 
Sim hefbve^— 08 it most hm been, if 



there was rain and sunshine together 
before the Flood, — it was then first^ 

afto^ the Flood, made the sign of 
peace beMreen God and man. The 

writer supposes it was then first iet in 
the clouds after the Flood. 

1210. Dbutzsch notes as follows, 
ji.276 : 

Tt Ir plain that, in the writer's meaning, tbe 
rainbow now appears for the first time, al> 
though— and tWs requires to be eKpecially 
noticed— only that rainbow, whldh is visible 
f ar off In t»e etoodf of taomii, sftar they 
havo dischnrp-d their burden of water. For 
the siimr jiliLiiouicnon of refraction is als<j to 
be obstTvcil at a waterfall, and it shows itself 
•fe times in a dew-dropping mist. But first 
afiiflr the delnge, with uie entrance of the (so- 
cnll«l) rainlxjw, entered also the natural con- 
ditions, wliich made possible the ap[)fan\noe 
of the rainlMjw, as a cloud-bow bending itself 
Ugh and far awaj over the earth. The pro- 
doetion of the rainbow through a oo-operatkm 
according to natural law?, of air, and water, 
and liprht, is no })n>of against its origin andob- 
ject as here described. 

The Hindoos see in it India's weapon, [with 
which he dtscharged his azrows of llntning 
against the Asni-as, the assailants; of neaven, 
and] which lie plnctxl by his side, [lus a sign of 
peace for men,] after his figlit waa ended. 
The Greeks named it Iris, [the daught« of 
Thanmas («ioftdler),yniOM iSn. ix.5, by Eleetra 
(hrightnt'sx), the daughter of Oceanus, IIics. 
Theog. l?*;.'.,] ' the messenger between gods and 
men,' [or they deemed it the path by which 
Iris iieraelf descended]. Among the Germans 
it is the great bridge made by the gods, connect- 
ing Heaven and Earth. . . . The Samoidee 
call it the border on the mantle of Xum, i.e. 
the Deity. According to still existing German 
folk-lore, golden oolns drop from it, and, in 
the spot whese it vlsee, there lies a goldea 
key, or one finds hidden treasures. These and 
similar views, existing also outside of Israel, 
show that the knowledge of the origrin and 
signifloetton of the ninbow had travelled out 
of the house of Koeh into the woiM of peoples, 
and liad not yet quite died away, though over- 
lM)were<l and repressed by various, and, in 
part, contradictory imaginaUons. 

1211. Surt'l}', we must believe that 
thcso and similar viows aro merely the 
ri'.sult{j of human spticuhitiou upon Uie 
origin, and attempts to explain the 
meaning, of this remaikable phenome- 
non. The Hebrew, liowever, is the most 
intelligent and beautiful of all these 
imaginings, and true, as beautiful. For 
it i» true that God has set His bow in 
the heavens, as a sign of His goodwill 
to us. But Ho has done this from the 
time when He first created the light 
and the rain, — not then first after tiie 
Flood. All things ^ntiful in heaven 
and earth aie s%bs of His loving- 
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kindness, — of His special favour to a 
creature like man, who is gifted with 
power to b«liotd this and other mani' 

fostations of th^ glory and lu aut}' of 
the universe, and with power albo to 
reflect upon and realise their meaning, 
as messages of peace, with wfaidi our 
Fatlici's Goodne^ cheersiis. The v&rj 
feet, that we liare eyes to see the rain- 
how and rejoice in it, is a sign that we 
are children of God, that wo share His 
favoitr, and are not an aocursed race. 

1212. The Elohist, then, was right, 
when he riowed the rainhow as a 
pledge of God's continuing care for 
man; thongh he has limitea and nar- 
lowed its meaning, by connecting it 
thus with tho story of the FI<;od. To 
the eyes of ail innnkiiid, the appear- 
ance of the mild hues of the rainbow 
itfter a storm is retj soothing and le- 
Bceshing. As DsmsscH says, p,277 : — 

S")^Mnn,£r nnt npnn the rlark frround, wliich 
was juht buloru Uncharging itoelf wiLh liglit- 
ning flashes, it images forth the victorj' of 
the Diviiie Lore orac the dark fiery Wrath. 
Camed by the effect of the sim's rays upon 
thf> frlnomy mass of cloud, it is a figure of the 
wiilingneiss of the Heavenly to penetrate and 
work upon the Earthly. Outqwoned l)etween 
Heaven and £arth» it auMmnoee peaoe be- 
tween Ood and Man. Overqunnlng the 
horizon, it ?hows the all-embraoing lOdftlt' 
saiity of tile covenant of grace. 

1213. Thesf mctapliors may be imil- 
tiplied to any extent, and thej have 
their proper use, as imaginatiTe expres- 
sions setting forth broken images of 
the great eternal truth before our eves. 
13ut we must not for^r,.t that a niinbow 
may herald a tremendous coming storm, 
as well as illuminate the dark cloud 
tiiat has passed. 

And, indeed, Homt^ti speaks of it 
as a 'portent,' foretelling either wnr 
or winter-storms, //.xi.27-28,xvii.647- 
48; and the Chinese also regard it as 
the prognosticator of calamity. 

1214. We may fall back with a sure, 
Qiiiet, trust on the firmer ground of 
the GomprehensiTe fiuit just mentioned, 
that He, who has made the rainbow 
and other things so grand and beauti- 
ful, and has given us eyes to see, and 
henrts to appreciate, the beauty and 
glory of His works, has surely kind 
and gracious thoughts towards us. He 
would not mock a world lying under 



the power of the wickrd one, — ^a race, 
of whom (as some suppose) the rast 
majority are doomed to endless woe, — 
with these bright pxliibitions of His 
Gotidness : for *as His Majesty is, so 
is His Mercy.' Ecclus.iLl8. 

1215. a.iz.26. 

' Cursed i)e Canaan : n .^arvsnt Of SSCiautl 
shall he be to bnnliren.* 

The other descendants of Ham, ac- 
cording to G.X.6, viz.f the EtMa^j^ant 
(Cush), the EgypHana (MtzraimX and 
the Moors (Phut ), are not included with 
Canaan under this sentence of serri- 
tude; nor are the Babylonians and As- 
syrians, the descendants of Cush, 
x.8-12, or the dil&cent offshoots of 
Mizraim, v. 13, 14, as the Philistines. 
Only Canaiin is doomed to be a * ser- 
vant of servants to his l>r('rhren.' This 
Scripture, therefore, chough so oifteii 
appealed to fbr thb purpose, gives 
not tlie least sanction to the notion, 
that the African races, generally— as 
'sons of Ham' — are doomed to be 
slaves. 

1216. Some explain the fact of the 

Canaiinites alone bohig selected f"!* 

this condemnation, by supposing^ that 

Canaau, Hum's ^ouugent son, was the 

first to detect hu gjrand&thei^s oondit 

tion, and reported it scoffingly to his 

father,— though the Bible says nothing 

of this. Delitzsch writes, p.281 : 

lloah's curse lights on Ilam, not in the case 
of all his deacenJantg, but solely in that cff 
Canaan, the youngest of them : the others 
receive neither blessing nor cnrse ; and that, 
too, haB \U meaning in r iVn n i to the 
world's history. But is it, then, reconcilable 
^ith the righteousness of God, that for Ham's 
sin Canaan should be punished, and not in 
person merely, but in the entire body of his 
descendants ? Noah looks through the inner- 
mo»\, machinery of the actions of his sons: 
the development, proceeding from these actual 
first beginnings, is spread out befon? his ]>rT)- 
phetic eyes. His curse attaches itself to the 
desceiidantK of Canaiin, in so far as the 8jn of 
their father became the type ol their moral 
condition ; and between tmni and their sin 
arises a ch.iin of con!5»:^tienc<rs, occnsioneil 
through their tribal «iXtenttiou and national 
nnUgr* 

1217. Supposing, howeyer, that the 
Jehovistwrot<» in a far later age thnr. the 
days of Moses, e.q, in Solomon s age, 
it would he obvious that these woras 
contain no predict in but rather,— 
like the 'Iteng pf Moses^'— eonTey, 
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6EK.IX.1-IX.39. 

noBt probaWy, an netvad description of 

the state of thingsi when the Miiter 
lived. The history of Samuel, Saul, 
and David, exhibits several obstinate 
struggles with the tribes, whom the 
migrating Hebrews fbnnd in poBsession 
of the Iiuid of Oamum. And many 
more such struggles must hare pre- 
ceded those times. The story before 
us seeks to find a justification for the 
manner in which the Ganaanites were 
subdued, and subjected, as we find 
they woro, for instance, in Solomon's 
days, lK.ix.20,21 :— 

• All the people that wer<^ loft of th« Amo- 
riro.-i, Hittitc.-^, Vcrizzitf*, Hivit^^-s, and Jebii- i 
sites, which were not ot the children of Israel, 
their children that were left after them in the 
land, whom the children of T-raol also were 
not able to exterminate, upon tli^ did 
Solomon levy a tritmfee of IxmdHnrvioe onto 
m» day.' 

1218. Hence is explained the signifi- 
cant repetition of the fiiet, that Ham 

was the 'fiEitherof Canaan,* v. 18,22. 
The vicious practices of the Caiiaanitfs 
are accounted for by their being sup- 
posed to inherit the shameless character 
of their progenitor. The other great 
Hamite nations, as the Egyptians and 
T>;i by Ionian?!, would in tliat cnsp, pro- 
bablv, not be included with Canaan 
in the sentence of servitude, for the 
reason that, at the time when these 
words were written, tliore was no like- 
lihood of those mighty nations being 
^Bver so reduced. 

1219. a.LX.20. 

*And NoAh began to be a man et the 

^ound, fliul he planted a vineyard.' 

Von BouLSM observes, iLj9.148 : — 
It if wdl known tiiat the finest rtom giow 

ovor the whole of thoCmicasuR.and freqncntly 
In a wild state,— ku abundantly, indeed, that 
In some parts the trees throughout whole 
forests are covered with vines. Elphinstonk, 
Kabul, i.409. The Grecian mythology alao 
transfm hithor the ^coie ot tba hBgaoA Of 
Dionysus (or Bnuchos). 

1220. G.ix,27. 
< and (He) shall dwd! in the tents of fihem/ 

The true meaninp; of the versfe seems 
to be, 'and He (Klobim^ shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem,' i.e. though He shall 
bless and 'enlarge' Japhclh, yet the 
Shemitt'' race — that is, of course, more 
particularly, the Hebrews. — shall beHis 
favourites, among whom He will dwell, 
— ^which the Targ. Onk. expresses by 
saying, ' He shall make His Shechinah 
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to dwell ill the tents of Shem.* The 
Hebrew word, 9ha^n, here employed 
is that used habitually to express Jeho- 
vah's dwelling * in the midst of Israel, 
E.XXV.8, xxix.45,46, N.XXXV.S4, iK.vi. 
13, ^c.f for which ^d«/tat; is never used; 
and though the latter word is used oc« 
casionally with reference to Jehovah's 
dwelling in the Temple, 2S.vii.6, iK.viii. 
13, &c., yet it expresses more properly 
His settled abode in Htauen, iK.viii.30, 
39, 43, 49, &c. The complete plu!Bsei» 
indeed, * dwell in the tents of Israel, is 
not u>"d ;my where of Jehovah ; but we 
find 'dwvli {shavJuin) in the midst of the 
camps of Israel in N.v.3. In Job xi. 14 
we read, 'Let iniouity not dwell («Aa- 
chan) in thy Unts; whereas we have in 
iCh.v.lO:— 

* They made war with the Hagarites, who 
fell by their ha«d,snd tbsj Ml (yaahav) m 
their tents' 

1221. If 'Elohim' be the subject of 
the verb, the meaning of thepassage, as 
we have said, is obvious : * Elohim will 
bless and prosper Japheth ; but He will 
make His abode with His people Israel* 
If 'Japheth ' be thesu})ject, it is not so 
easy to explain tiie allusion. Targ. Jaw. 
has, *His sons shall be proselyted and 
dwell in the schools of Shem.' But 
were the son«i of Ham to be excluded 
from this privilege? Manifestly not: 
since the children of an Egyptian in 
the third generation might ' enter into 
the congregation of Jehovah,' D.xxiii.8. 
Still less can the words be explained of 
the reception of the Japhethites into 
the Church, as Augustine* and Jeromef 
understand them : since surely the en- 
joyment of this blessing would not 
have been limited to two-thirds only of 
the great human family. 

1222. There may he, here, as some snp- 

Sose, a reference to an introduction of 
aphethites, by colonisation or conquest 
into the district which belonged pro- 
perly, in the writer's view, to the sons 
of Shem. The words in this case are 



• Aro. c. FiiiisfHm, xii.24 : *in tho tents of 
Shem, / • . in tlic Churches, which the Apostles, 
the sons [ i he Prophets have boUt.' 

t JJKU. Trad. Heb.x * in saying, ' and let him 
dwell in the tents of Shem,* he prophesiM 
ooneoniiii>; ns, who engage ours<'lves in the 
i^udy and science of the &anptares, now that 
Israd has been osat oat.' 
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thoQgiit to imply tbftt t]ie deteendants 

of Jftpheth ghould Lo so ntUBoroiiB^ that 
therp should be no longer r'^jtn for 
them in their old locatious, i.iul they 
vould overflow into those oi ^hem. 
But If 80^ oor wtamt «C niEdent ao- 
quaiDtAnce with the details of Israditii^ 
history niiikes it impossiblo to con- 
jecture with aay dep-ee of confidence 
the ciicumstancet) referred to, — more 
eapedally, as m have not yet airiTod 
at any definite conelasion as to tho aga^ 
in which this JchoTistia paflsaga was 
most probably written. 

1223. Possibly, bodies of people of 
Japhetie origlii, among whom are 
lewoned in x.2,4, the Cimmerians 
(Go7ner\ Scythians {Magng)^ >Trl<>s 
{Afadai), Thraoians f ifnis), Greeks 
{Jamn), including iiellas {Elisha), 
and Gyptiia {KitHm)t—«m^, perhaps, 
for trading purposes, othera, h may be, 
forcfd on by the increase of population, 
—had btttled in some parts of the 
Und of Canaan itself, which was 
reckoned as belonging of right to the 
Hebrew tribes, and had been allowed 
to do so without opposition. It is not 
unlikely that, on the northern boun- 
daries of Palestine, there was always a 
prmure fipomwithoat: and we xead in 
Ia.ix.1 of — 

* clie land of Zabulon and theland of Noplitha- 
lim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
OaHteaqflbeeeHmeiJ 

In the time of Josiah, it is Icnown, a 
fonnidable horde of Scythians over- 
spread Media, and almost all Asia. 
They then marched towards Egypt, 
and were diverted by presents from 
the Xing pBammetichos. Upon this 
they returned into Palestine ; some of 
them plundered the temple of Astarte 
at Ascalon ; others settled at Bethshan, 
in the tribe of IManassch, which from 
them was called ScythopoUa, 

1224. Something of this kind may 
have happened in r-arlier days. 

Or the reference may be to the fact 
that the Medes, Japhtihiies, lived in 
close contact with the Asayiiana and 
Mesopotamians, Sheniites, of io the 
founding of GVei'Ar settlements ixpon the 
coast of Asia. 

Or, perhaps, the words may be meant 
to expiresa nothing more than thifli that 



there waa no bar to the exiet^see of 

friendly relations between the Hehrewa 
and the people of Japhetic descent, 
whereas a very different feeding was 
entertained by the former towards the 
Oanaanitee. 

But, on the whole^ wc prefer to adhere 
to the view aoqmied aboTo (ISdO). 

CHAPTER VIU. 

OSK.X.1-X.32. 

1225. Gjc 

In thia chanter we haTO a very in- 
teresting reeom of the extent of the 
Jehovist's ger>graphical and ethnol rfrf. 
eal knowledge,— though it gives plain 
signs, of course, of the limited know- 
ledge of the timee. As Dbutbsck 

notes, j».289:— 

We cannot avoid the admisfdon, that the 
horizon of the aathor of this tabular list of 
nations was only as wide as the n .urii of 
his time allowed. Hence it is explained why 
9.g. he leaves the Chinese unmentioned, who 
are probably namctl [?] in Ts.xlix.rJ, 'and 
these from the land of Sinim,' but who in the 
time of Joshua [? Sfjlomon], in which we 
place the compofiitiou of the Table, were as 
yet oaknown in Wertem Asia. Tfaey were 
not kno\\'n either to the Eg>T)tian8, whose 
ethnogrraphical knowledge, as the monnmente 
indicate more and more clearly, was, in con- 
■equenoe of the conqaerlng expeditions the 
Pharaohs, snrprifdngly extenRlTe, or to the 
Phoenicians, although their ships went west- 
ward, as far as Spain, and eastward, as far as 
India. 

1226. fiTi(l here registered many 
names of countries, cities, and peoples, 
of which the writer had, doubtless, 
heard eome xtmionr, — and eepeoialljt 
if he wrote in Solomon's days, througk 
the closer intercourse which in that age 
existed between the people of Israel 
and the Pha3nician6, lK.v.l-12,x.22, 
andateo the E^^ptiana, lEiii.1^28,29. 
Many of thm are named in EE.xxni. 
as having commerce with Tyre, e.g.^ 
Kittim, Elisha, Arvad, Elam, Lud, 
Phut, Aram, Togarmah, Dedan, Sheba, 
Raamah, &c., e&mp. especially, ' Javaa, 
Tubal, eshech,* named in* the aame 
order in G.x.2,Ez.xxvii.l3. 

1227. But about some of these he 
may have known little more than the 
bare name, or atortea current among 
the common people. We have an 
instance of such popular talk in in 
the case of Nimrod : — 

*He was a mighty one hi himdng befsie 
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Jehovah: wherefore it is said. Even as 
^'ir.n LKl. the mighty one in hunting before 

Jehovali. 

ICxojJKL observt^s, Gen.p.lOZy that 
lus Bcoount of nations — 

wnfiius itself to EnToix\ Xdrtliom Africa, 
and Western Asia, and in piirticular reaches 
eartverd only so far a^ to the ]>eople lying 
next beyond the Tigris. It includes, conse- 
quently, abont the same extent of district as 
was covcrctl tjy the ('tuiimen e of the Phoini- 
cians at the time of its compotation. ; and we 
may aasume that the ethn^ogiod knowledge 
exprcs^MKl in it is in a great measure derived 
fiuai the connection of the Hebrew with the 
Canaanitc Phoenician people. 

1228. No triT'Os aro so fully described 
as those of Canaan, vAo-lH, Tuch 
writes, p.199 :-- 

In the plainest manner the national interest 
of the writer betrays iteelf in reference to the 
Canaanitcs, who. contrary to the actnal rela- 
tions, are derivf'<l from Tlam. in ordt.r to ex- 
clude tliem from ha\'ing anything in common 
with the Sheniite«, e><pecially the Hebrews, 
for which prepara;:ion is nlready made in i\.-'". 
Wlule recognisinitr in uU these indications tln' 
//ri>/'^f/?, who allow s Ills feelingof iutoicst to 
mflueuce hii coiuhiuatioi», we have at the 
eametime gained ameasmeof the value of the 
whole Table. which, accordingly, together with 
much conccL data, confirmed also from other 
quarters, delivers nmch, which rests upon 
Bpeeial modes of explanation and private 
Bpecolations ; and we have fhrough the Table 
Itself no cert jiui f^naranteefor any ptiitements, 
where oiUtr ancient authorities leave us in 
the dark,— to .^ay nodiing of thoae whieh are 
contrndfctc«l % thorn. 

1220. Tli«- nation-: of Eastr-rn A.'^Ia 
are not meulioueil ui aii, iiuviug pro- 
bably bmn unknown, even by name, to 
the Jeliovist, who, however, as already 
ubst^rvcd (1105)^ .ippenrs to liare had 
some vagwe notion of the existence of 
distant Eastern nations, not reckoned 
among the descendants of Seth. In a 
later ace, when these nations became 
better Kno\m, attempts wore mado to 
connect tlicin with Noah through .Ta- 
pheth, whom Arabic * writt'is describe 

* Feme Rabbinical writrrs nlv) make Sheni 
to be tlje yottntjeit eon oi .NuaU, uix>n thejso 
grounds : 

(I) The onler of the genealogy in Q.x is 
(i) .Tapheth, (ii) Ham, (iii) Shem. 

Anx. This appears to Ix' thus iirr.^.np'ed, in 
order to hrinj; the family of ishem into connec- 
tion with tlio .recount of his degcendttt Ahw^ 
ham. in the follo\ving chapters. 

(ii) If Noah begat a son at the age of five 
/lumlrt fl, v.:;.'. and enterecl the Ark at the at,'e 
of six hundred, vii.l 1 , and yet Shem was only 
ft hundred years old. two years after the 
Flood, xi. 10, he must h:i\ e Iteeu tho JfOUttfftsl 
sou, and Japhctli tlie eldest. 



as the eldest, not — as he is in the 
Bible — the ytnm^cst, son Noah. 
Thus EAI.I8CH writes^ €hm.p.^^i — 

They relate that Noah ir;\vi' him (Japheth) 
a mysterious stone, long {•rescrveii in the po8- 
M ssion of the Mongolians, on wliieli tlie holy 
name of God was written, and which fumLihed 
liim with power to call down rain from the 
skies at Ins pleasure. Tliey enusider him a» 
an irucpireii prophet, and as the ancestor of 
the Tm-kR, and call him, therefoM, Aboultnric ; 
and tliey ascribe to him seven sons, by whom 
he becauie the sire of as many tribes or na- 
I tions, tlie most cckhnitetl of which are the 
C'hiuese^the Goths or ^j'thiaus, the Bnssians, 
and the Turcomans. 

1230. "SSxaj names of peoples and 
places are here set down as names of 
individuals, such as Tarsliish, vA, 
Sidon, i'.15, Ophir and Huvilah, ^'.29. 
So Mizraim, i'.13,14, w^hich is merely 
the dual name of the Double Egjpt, 
Upper and Lower, begets six son.s, each 
of whoso names is a Plural Proper 
Name, and evidently repre.^ents a tribe 
or people, e.g. *CaBluhim, out of 
whom came Philistim,* the Philistines. 
Thus the Arabs derive \he Persians 
From P//rtm, the son of Aram, the son 
of yhem, and tlie Komans from Uuni, 
the son of Esau, the son of Isaac. 
From the occurrence of the abore 
Plural Names and Patronymics it is 
plain that the writer was aware of the 
real naturtj of the account wliich he 
was giving, — that he himself did not 
7nean these names to be taken as the 
names of individual men, — at least, 
not in all casef. — Imt wished to be 
understood as writing a choroffrnphic 
description of theT.-orldas then known. 

1231* KKOBBLwrites thus, ^.106 

AHtheGreck.s assnniefl the m rl ical person*' 
of Felagus, Lelcx, Hellen, ^liolus, Dorust 
Aduen8,Ion,Tyrrhenns,Iber, Kaltus. Scythes* 
&c.,as progenitorsof theiwoplep of like name, 
to the Hebrew.s refemxl back the Uiflerent 
nations to 9ei)arate progenitors having the 
same names. This iqjpeats also from the sig* 
niflcation and form or the names. They are 
partly desifmntions of couiih'iex, [Cnsh, Phut. 
Haviiaii, Mizraim, ice] which passed over 
from the conntriea to their inhabitants, and 



Ans. it isplain that in the listsof G.v,xi, tho 
ancestors of Abraham are, in every other in- 
stance, tho first-bom sons of their respective 
fathers, — (the Elohist knowing iiothing of 
Cain and Abel),— and it is not likely that tho 
case of Shem would be exceptional. Perhaps, 
it is merely meant in xLlO to nunk Snrn's age 
as a Innulred at the ti!ne when the Flood he- 
jran, two year.-? after which he begat Aphaxad. 

n n 
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tbcn WK «p]4i6d to fbe admtmed i>rogeniton, 

- I»artly plural names, [Klttim, Dwlaiiini. 
Ludim, ic], which do not -nit the pru- 
(^enitorB. single lodividuols, partly 
ftfnriw, £J«biMite, Amorite, Girgashite, iic,] 
-wlikth Apiply to raott, not to single peraona. 
In thf lii>;t two ca>f'^. it s^-cms alniu^t a- if the 
Mthor tiimMili luui uul Uiought uf BeparuU; 
indi^idaals as progenitors. Leaving out of 
cxmiddemUoD the derivatioin of the peoples, 
thiH lint of nations is an hiirtorlcal ckmuncnt, 
for the nations bri)n;.'ht fonvanl in it are liis- 
turical : their existe noe was the occasion of 
the author's composing his description, and 
liii« knowledge enablerl him to do eo. We netil 
not be surprised at this, If we realise the rela- 
tion of theHebr<' v> lo the PhoraiciBiiii and 
their comprehen-iNc < ( inum rco. 

And Kajjs( 11 adib, : — 

The Hindoos also connected all the nntions 
of which they had the least kn whdge, witli 
thoir own hirtory. But they traced the ( ther 
nations to 11 legitimate allianoflB with the 
different cwttes, Mid ngMided tbeoi all m 

imi)ure rebels. 

1232. The word A'r«r/h/Tw, 'Canaan,' 
r.lO, mcaos 'low,'* Le. jMwlands, in 
opposition to Aram^ * high,' the High- 
lands of Syria. Mr. Grove describes 
tlic (11 strict of Aram, SlilTH's J)iet. of 
iJie JJible, i.p.98, as — 

the great mass of that high table-Iuntl, w liich 
rising with Kudden abruptness from the Jor- 
dan and tbe jray maigin at the Lake of 
C^cnxieBaretlt, stRtehes at an ftlemtion of no 

less than 2,000 feoi iil)Ov.- the level of thn ?ra 
to the banks of the Euphraw.-* it**!lf , contrast- 
ing strongly with tlie low land bordering on 
thr" ^fcditcrranean, the 'land of Oanaan,' or 

the • low country.' 

And he writer of Canaan, 3„ i.246 : 

Hiph M the level of ranch of the oemitry 

■vTi-st of tho JonliiTi uii(lotibt<"il]y is. there ure 
several tilings which iiiubt always have pre- 
Tented, as they still prevent, it from leaving 
an impresdon of elevation. These are — 

(i) That remarkable, wide, maritime plain, 
ovrr wilicli the eyi' ranfjcs for miles from tlie 
central hills, — a feature of ihecountr)*, whieli 
oannot be overlooked by the most casual ol>- 
nervrr, nni which iini)re.-se,s itaelf moat in- 
delibly on thn recollection ; 

(ii) *Tlie still (ltv|)er, ami still !i;oiv remark- 
able and impressive, hollow of thke Jordan 
TaUey, a -view into which may he oomniaiided 
from nlmost any of the heij^iB of oentnd 
Palestine ; 

(iii) The alm(^< constant presence of the 
line of the monntains east of the Jordan,— 
which from their dlstmioe have the effect 
mor^' nf rin ^'nonnous elifT tlian of a mountain 
range,— looking down on the more broken 
and isolated hille of Canaan,— 4uid fomiablng 



• 6o AuouBm wg says. Op, OiBii.vi.p..')Ol . 
* Why, however, the land waa called 'Canaan,' 

the intcrpre ntinn of this name cxplaina: Uxt 
'Canaan' ia interpreted tj mean ' low.* 



a constant standard of halght, bafaw wUcb 

everythinp is (hvarfetl. 

123;j. The above iss, beyond a doubt, 
the true meaning of the word as ex- 
pressing the emmtrj. But the Hebrew 
\mter has introduced a person,— C^- 
naan, the son of Ham,-— and given him 
eleven sons.'of wliose names nine are 
tribal names, and one is the name of the 
ancient city, Sidon. The Canaanites 
were, in point of fnct, the loiwhuid 
tribes of that district indllding mor^' 
particularly the Phoenicians, who lived 
upon tlie coast, and who both called 
themselves Canaanites, and aro so 
called m the Bible. Thus we read : — 

Is.xxili.ll, 'Jehovah hath MMUIIUaMW OOQ' 
ccming Canaan (sTyrej ' ; 
Zeph.tl.5, *0 Canaan, land of the Shilb- 

tines.* 

So Sidon i?5 named as the first horn df 
Canaan, G.x.I5; and, accordingly, in 
the lists of the aboriginal tribes, E.iiL 
8,17,&c., the first phwe is alwaj's given 
to the 'Canaanite' in the stricter seosB 
of the woidy Ihe Phceniciaiis. 

1234. Gbbbnius says of the name 

Canaan, Heb.Gr.p.S : — 

It is the native mune both of the Canaauit- 
ish tribes in Palestine, and of those who dwdt 
ixt the foot of Leliannn. and on the Syrian 
coa^t. wliom we call Phumieians, while they 
are call etl K'^mihati , " (.'auaau,' on their own 
coins. Also the people of Carthage gave than- 
selves the same name. 

The Hehxew tribes were originalljr 
%rians, i.e. Aranueaus or Highlanders. 

But probal *!}', as we shall prcf'cntlv '^ee, 
they were in reality kindred tr;I>e*? 
with and bpokc the same language as, 
the Canaanites or ZMdandart^ whence 
tile H( brew language is called, in Is, 
xix.18, 'the (lip) language of Cana.nn.' 

1235. In iiil probability, the natiuus 
in this chapter are, as Knobkl e^y8, 
hiiiorieal, — that i8» they had a nal ea> 
istence in the -views of the -wntsr, aod 
are not, as fome have siTppr*?^!. in 
many cases, a mere fiction of his own 
imagination. There is, however, one 
point, in respect of ix^ch there is an 
indication of artificiality in the list* 
'•/_-., tliat there arc exactly sr'-'ntv 
national names f2;iven in this regisi«'r» 
if we omit the passage about Kinirod,* 

» So writes Mr. V,-r\- \s. SMmi*s Ihr(. . 
BibUf p.Md : * Itdoe«>notseem to havctortned 
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ifJ9-l% irUeh lias some appearance of 
t)eing a later intecpoUition, whether by 

the same or another writer, — (since 
five sons of Cush are given in r.7, and 
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Again, 
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Tarsjhidb* {Tartcssus in 
Spain), and Kittun (Curtis), which 
are known to hare been ^Wnician 

s»'ttlements, nro classed among the 



which at all events is concemed with 
the acts of an indiTidnal person, and 

not with ii tribo or people. This 
numljer 'seventy ' may have reference 
to the ' seventy ' souls of the House of 
Jaooh^ which oame into Egypt, G^vi. 
27 : comp* also l).xxxii.8,— 

* When the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when He separated the sons 
of Adaiii, Hi; set tho bounds of the peojile 
according to the number of the childreu of 



it is strange that the story should begin | j>/iethiic$,i A, though Bidon orPhmnieia 
^8, ^and Cush begat Nimrod,' )— and j itself isplaced among the Hamites,v. 15. 
.X .11 . The i8«i« also (Madai) are separated 

as Japhethites from the probably Hn- 
dred tribes of Asshur and Elam, who 
are reckoned as Shemites, — perhnps 
because the territory of the Medfs wwa 
supposed to extend indeliiiitely towards 
the north. 



1236. But there are seTeral discre- 
pancies in this iieeoimt, whieh show 
some uncertainty in the traditions, re- 
ports, or theories, on which the writer 
relies ; sad there are other points, on 
which it is at variance with t he ethno- 
logical science of the present day. 

Thns the names of Sheba and 
Haviiah, — doubtless, tho names of 
oonntrtes,— occnr both among the sons 
of Ham^ v.T, and the sons of 8htin^ 
f .28,29 ; and again Sheba occurs among 
the grandsons of Abraham, xxv.3. 
There may have been hvo branches of 
€a,ch of these two tribes, one settled on 
the S. coast of Africa, the other in 
Arahia; and tho first in each case may 
have been reckoned by tlie writer with 
the sons of Ham, and the other with tho 
Shemites, 13ut then the two branches of 
each name must reaUj hare been re- 
lated to each other; they must have 
been hofh Shemitic, or hotk Hamitic. 

And 80 Deijtzsce notes, ^^.307 : — 

It is Impossible for m to keep asnnte the 
Cnshite Sheba, x.TJlio Joktanitc ShelMli, Z.S8, 
the Abrahamite Sheba, xxv.3. 

1237. But if so, then both Sheba and 
Dedan, who are reckoned tog< i as 
grandsons of tho S/ici/i/fr, Alirahara, 
XXV. 3, must be connected wiili the 
Hamitc Sheba and Hediui of x.7. 



part of thn ori^nal Kenoalo^ienl fitatement, 
but to be an intorroliition of a Inter date. It 
i-j tlie only instance in which jxT'Sonal cha- 
racteristics axe attributed to any of the 
names inentloiifliL ThepTOTerUalwcprenion, 
which it embncHes, bespeaks it*; trarlitional 
and fragmentai'y elmraeter; and there is 
nothing to connect the pa.s.sagc either with 
wliat pireoQdes or with what toUows it.' 



» The Chronicler writes, 2Ch,ix.21,— * For 
the king's sblps ttmt to Tanhith with tiie 
servants of Hiram : every three yen!" camo 
the ihips of Tarshish bringing prold nnU silver, 
ivory, and npes, juid poiiroeks," to kinp Solo- 
mon. Here he hxis evidently meant to copy 
the corresponding datum in lK.x.22 * For 
the king had at sea a «ory of Tat-fhi'^h with 
the navy of Hiram : once in tliree years came 
tlie iKtvy of Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks,' But the 
writer in Kings speaks only of a • navy of 
Tar?liish,' i.e. a fleet of tnerchaul-r(.<sil.K,\]w 
plira^j 'ship of Tarshi-sh' having Ixicome 
proverbial for * merchantman,' Pt?.xlviii.7 Js. 
ii.l<?,xxiii.l,14,lx.9,Ez.xxvii/J5,frrun tin frrrat 
traffic which tho Phoenicians liad with. Tar- 
shish (orTartessns) in Syaii}. The C'lironlcler, 
however, has understood the expression liU' 
rally, and therefore writes of 8(riomon*8 shipfl 
go in. EI to Tarshish. 

i^o \\c find in IK.xxii. ls,' Jchoshaphat nuulo 
shipx I'/ T-d-xU s/< to f?o to Ophir for gold : but 
they went not, for the ships were broken at 
Eslon-geber.' But in SCh.xx.30,37, -nreread, 
' And he joined hini'^elf witli him to make 
stiips to go to Taxshi«h; untl they made tho 
shii)s at Kziou-geber* . • And the ships were 
broken, that they were not able to go to 
TanflilBh.* That Is to say, the eiurlier writer 
says, very cormtly, that Solomon bnilt 
mtrchant ships at Ezion-geber, at the top <^ the 
11. d Sea, to go to Op/iir, on the SB. ooast of 
Arafiia : when a^ the Chronicler saj's that 
Sfdoiauu made tdiijis on ihv Rett Sea to go to 
a port in Spain, .-^onie coniinentaUjrs have 
attempted to 'veooncilo' the difDculty by 
supposing Tarshish to be in Acda : bnt there 
is no rcn! jrrnriTtd -whntcTer for this : comp. 
Is.xxiii.ti, Joa.i.o, from which it is plain that 
Tarshish was directly accessible from the 
ooast of Palestine. Mr. Tavisletton writes, 
SllTnr*8 ZWe#. of (he 9Me, iii.p.l440: 'The 
eompiler of the Chronicles, misapprchemliiii^ 
the expre««ion ' sliips of Tarshish,' supposed 
that they meant ships destined to go to Tar- 
shish ; whereas, although tliis was th . - • iiial 
meaning, the words had come to .'-iKiiii ., liti ue 
PhcDnlciau ships of a p.irtienhir At.v and 
description, destined for long voyages, just as 
in England *E«t IndUDttfcn' was a general 
name given to vessels, some of which were 
not intended to go to India at all. . . . This 
alternative is in its^elf by far the most proba- 
ble^ and onght not to cccaston any soziEiriae.' 
dd2 
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1238. On t!.8-12 Kaioscu writes, 
GeH,p,266 : — 

The whole Import of this InteKwting pns^- 

sasT hiv> \H^vn |H rvi rtc<l and contortciJ. Tin* 
' Ihtm' >«imfUil ha> 1>'VU, [through a fal.-i' 
interpretation of hi- name, as from iiutrti'/, 
' rebel,'] traoBtonnMl not only into a giAnt, a 
tyrant, and a Thmpcr, but Into a rebel af^af nut 
the authority of (Jod, into ji imx lainior of 
uicktjd princii)U's, ti'nchint? the ducite people 
that they own all their happiness to theirOWTi 
virtue and exertion, uud not to the power 
and j^oodnesH of Qod, — that the Divine rule 
wiL-i an iiit<ilfiabl<' tyranny. wiiit-Ti had in- 
flicted a general Klootl, but which they could 
for the fufenre ctwnpe by gathering around one 
gn^at centre, the tower of Babel. He wa<» 
repanle<l m a hunter of men, as well as of 
wiId-lX'ast-> ; liis wry nanii.; is iH-licvcil to 
imply impious revolt ; he has been identified 
with the fearful monster ' Orion,' [called 
Ktxif, * foul ' or ' knav(\' Job.xxxviii.:il,] 
chained in the c\jian:>c oi heaven with inde- 
structible fettci-s, to warn and to terrifi" ; he 
wae, among the later Arabic writers, the 
cmbject of incredible fables, which (it is as- 
sert.^d) nre lunti-^l at in tlicse verses. And all 
this l>ecause Nlmrod la here called a ' hero ' 
and ft ' might; himtsnuui'l 

1239. G.X.21. 

*Shem ... the fntber of all fbe aons of 

Eber.* 

By 'sons of Ebnr (Kebrr) ' are e\i- 
deiitly mcjint 'Hebrews;' in other 
"words, the ymter hwe deduces from 
the name of an imagiiiary personal 
nneostor, as a patronymic, the appel- 
hitivc nnmp, ' Hebrew,* which is most 
probably derived from hebcr, ' across, 
beyond, on the other side of^' and was 
applied by the C^aanites to the people 
of Israel, as men who had ' crossed 
over,' i.e. had come originally from 
beyond the Euphrates. H^ce the 
LXX express the word 'Helnwv' by 
irtpdm^t ^Yov^ the other sidef 
and exactly in the same way the na- 
tivo< of Natal spenk of thn thnns'ar,<1s 
of fugitive Zulus, wlio have 'crosseil- 
ovw* the bonndary RiTer Tu|;ela into 
•the British colony, for protection from 
their tyrannical kings, as abatoekiyo, 
' crossed-over.' 

1240. Thus *Eber' in tiiis passage is 
not really the name of a man, but, as 
3Ir. Bevax says, Shtth's Diet of the 
Bible, iii|».ld4»'>,— 

rcpresrnt- f,'oo;rraphically the district ocvox$ 
(i,e. etk-lwiml of) the Euphrnt****. . . the 
country, which haul Iwen tin- < raillcof their 
nuse» and from which they had emigrated 
westward into Palestine. /6.i.]>.770. 



1-X.32. 

The name ' Hebrew ' is first used 
of Abraham, G.xiT.13. It is applied 

to his descendants only in the mouth 
of forcii^iHTs, G.xxxi'c 1 1^.17.xlr.l*2.E.i. 

ii.0.7, lS.iv.G.9. xni.l9.xiv.ll,xxix.3, 
or when they are contrasted witli 
foreigners, G.xLl5,xliii.32,£.Lld,19,}i. 
Il,13,xxl2,l>.xv.l2,iaxtiid,7. 

1241. The Jehovist in this chapter 
has deduced the inhabitants of the- 

countries with which he was best 
acquainted, (wliether through extended 
intercourse with Eg^-pt, Phoenicia, ami 
the EiU>t, or through other meaui^) 
from the three sons of Noah, Shem, 
Ham, and .Ia]»heth. In Hebrew, the 
name Ham, kham, would be derivable 
from thi^ word K-hn)nam, Mn' liwt * ; but 
its reiil origin appears to be the native 
designation for Egjpt, khe?M\ *the 
black country,' — Plutarch, xW", 
(whence 'chemistry,' * alchemy,') — 
which it received from the colour of 
its Hoih 

1242. The name Japheth, yepheik, is 

supposed by some to be derived from 
yaphah^ *be fair, 1 rautiful,' and to 
have reference to the ligHt <-ulour of 
the European nations: whiit- 
means 'a name, renown,' vi.4,xi.4, and 
may imply the favour with which the 
Hebrew branch of the .Shemites was dis- 
tinguished by .Jehovah, or morf gene- 
rally, the grandeiu" and fame, wliich, in 
the earliest historical times, was at- 
tached to the nations of Western 
Asia : co.ap. in mo<lern Europe, * la 
grande nation,' The Jehovist. how- 
ever, in ix.27, connects the name Ja- 
pheth with jpa^^/z, 'enlaige.* Some, as 
BinTacAK>', connect it with the Greek . 
lajxiofi. The Targ. Jer. upon G.ii.7, 
says that God created man 'red, bh^k. 
and whit*/ — sljowijig that the idea 
of a tripl« partition of mankind, ac- 
cording to colour, was corrent among 
the .T<>ws. 

1213. Thosf, who receive the Jeho- 
vist's account as a suflScient explana- 
tion of the origin of the different nations 
of antiquity, must be prepared to ex* 
plain how su(,*h remarkable perhinnrni 
differences in the shape of the skull, 
bodily form, colour, physiognomy, a>ar«* 
esdiibited on the most ancient Ej^yptiau 
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TOomimentf!, — where we spo d< pieted 
tile jMougol with hisditstiuetive features, 
ah&vea wtcept the eeslp-lock on the 
eccwn, OP else with loni; l i ilr and thin 
moustucho, ;ind th«' NerrnD, l>lack, flat- 
nosed, thie'lc-li[iped, woolly- haired, just 
exactly as now, the children even with 
little tufts of -woolly hair erect upon 
their heads, (see Ti/pes of Mankind, 
/>.2o2, .%.I73,) with man}' eorrespond- 
injr poculiaritie.s in other cases,^ — ccnld 
have developed themselves so distinctly 
in the course of a few oentories* though 
no perceptible change has talfen place 
in the negro face for 4,000 yejirs to the 
present time. Nay, according to the 
Biblical accounts, the period allowed 
for the deTelopmeut of the physiologi- 
cal and linguistie difforencea in tlie 
races of men commences, not with 
Adam or even Noah. I'ut with Prhq^ 
in whose days mankind was dis- 
persed, G.X.25; and Peleg was born 
(449) only 191 yean before the birth 
of Abraham. 

1*214. On this point writes Dr. Tyk 
Mm ITU, (riohffff and Script are, p.^o'i: 

Wc have no instance of a white family or 
oommiinity acquiring the proi>cr n^m colour, 
nor of a ne ro family losing its peculiarity, 
and becoming of a jiroper, healthy, North- 
lhin>j)can white, whciv tlicre are not inter- 
luarriii^es with fair i>em>u8, long continued 
in the favourable direction. Thui, I believe, 
must l>c arlmittcii ; and another fact of great 
ini]X)rtancc must Ik- .tdded to it. 'J'he recent 
explorings of the Egyptian tdinbsand toini'lcs 
have brought to light pictui-cs of native 
EgyptiattF, and of men and women of other 
iiatioii>. (-ompri^inpr ncqroe^. who arf» distin- 
tingui.-lietl by their chariicterifttic furiii of 
face and their completebj black colour. Some 
of tbeae highly interesting representations 
are prorml to be of the age of Joseph and 
earlier, nnd some, in which negro figures 
occur, iu-i-j (if the eighth century after the 
1 looi !. A -.<muing, ^en, that the complexion 
of Noairs family was what I ventored to 
supjwse as the normal brown, tt^r^ tras not time 
J'or a negro ni(\- to be produceft by the o]K-rii- 
*tion of all the causes of change witli which 
vre am acquainted. 

I'l-io. And f^o writes Nott, T^pcs of 

Mankind^ j9.68:— 

Wo arc told of the transmllilon from parent 
to child of club feet, cross eyes, six lingen, 
deafness, blindness, and many other fRomlar 
cxaiMiMf - congenital peculiaritir-;. But 
these examples merely serve to difprote the 
argnment tbey are intended to sustain. Did 
anyotic ever bear of a club-footed, crojw-^yed, 
or gix-tingered ra<:«, although such individuals 
axe eiceedincAy eammDn ? Antbegrno^on 
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the contrary, ahvavs swallowetl up an<l lost ? 
Is it not vtrange, if there be any truth in this 
argnment, that no race has ever been formed 
from those congenital varieties whicfa weihfotf 
to occur frequently, and yet races hhonld 
originate from congenital varieties, wliioh 
cannot l« proved, and are not believeil, by onr 
l>c«t writcn5. rvpr to have pxist.tfl '; Nn one 
ever haw a Xctn'o. Mongol, or Indian, born 
from any but his ou ii s]>wi«.-s. flas anj'rne 
heani of an Indian child bom from white or 
black parents In Amerlea, during more than 
two centuries that these races have btn^n 
living there? Is not this brief and simple 
statement of the case sufficient to ^tisfy any* 
one, that the diverai^ of q)ecieg now «een on 
the eartli cannot be aooonnted for on this 
assumption of congeiiital oraccidentiU origin ? 
If a doubt remains, would it not he expelled 
by tin rccoUeotikm, that the Negro, Tartar, 
and "Whiteraan, existed, with their present 
types, at least one thousand y^s before 
Aliraluun ionnit yod to Eg>'i)t, is ft SUiqUi'- 
caut 10 the might^' X'haraoh 't 

1246. It is imiK)ssible to assign with 
any degree of confidenec the f^ituation 
of many of the places or peopU'S here 
named. i>ome of liiuin, of course, are 
wdl*known from the later hirtoiy, 
while others have been identified ndth 
consideniLle prohiibility from a eom- 
pai'ison of their names, and of tin- order 
in which they are here enumerated, 
with descriptions which occur elsewhere 
in sacred or profane authors. Thus 
Japheth repre.»!ents the riiitions of tho 
north and west {in Euro[)e and W. Asia), 
IIam, those of the south (in Africa and 
W. Asia), Sebm, those of the orntnd 
parts of W. Asia, — comprising, pro- 
bably, all those of which the writer Imd 
h:id some definite information, thmigli 
it is not impossible that some may have 
been omitted or inserted, to make up 
the importwit number sercntt/. The 
Japhethites,beingprobablyleastknown, 
nre friven only to two generations, the 
Hamites to three, the Shemit<?s to four 
or five, 

1247. Among these may be noticed — 

GoMER, romp. Cimbrif <Vmry, and bis de- 
aceudants^ 
A^kenag stbe Oermans (?) : 

Hiphath =thp Kelts (?),whom tradition 
connects with the Ithipcean. now the 
Ca/v>ff^dan, mountains ; 
Togarmititsi'Krinii'Tvetidn (?), or Arme> 
nia; 

MAf;nn = Sc5-th!nns : C\o^=Khogh (Tndo- 
(renn.), ' mountain,' fomul in Cuuchum^ 
* mountain <A the Atl* ttom whom Asia 
is named ; 
MADAi=Med^; 

JATAKsIoaians, on the ooaatsof V* Jui*, 
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from whom arc derived (oontracy to the 
Greek tradition, which noAkes Ion the 

descendant of Hellen) — 
Eli\lt'th - \iv\\&» or (?) ^olians; 
Tarskuh =Tarteira8, in Spain; 
MitHm KCypmir; 

Ikyilfmi}n~Vi\io(\(^, if (!ie reading: of the 
,SaiH. Tt/i., JludaiuiH {m ill iCh.i«7^ is 
correct ; 

Tithal, Meskeck, and Tira^ (? Thrace) 

are rery uncertain. Amonpr the des- 

cendants of Ham and Sheiu are — 

Lehdbim as the Lyblans ; 

( 'aphlo rim — Cretai is ; 

At-radite = people of Arodus, an isle 

on the PboBtuciaa coast ; 
Arphaxad =Arm))iiohitlfl, a district in 

iiorthem Assyria ; 
J7a«armatMtAslladfeiim«iit. 

CHAPTER IX. 

IDENTITY or LANCrAOE OF THE HEBREWS 
AND CANAANITES. 

1248. We proceed now to the cou- 
aideration of the language spoken by 
the Hebrew tribes. Accc»rdiiig to the 

traditionary Tiew, Hebrew nmst hare 
been the Inngiianfe of Panidisr, siner all 
tho conversations are rt^cordcd in tlial 
tongue, — the words of Jehovah-Elohim, 
those of Adam and Ere^ and of the 
serpent, and, especially, the t^vo names 
pivf^n by the man to his wife, ii.23, 
iii.20, names given with express re- 
ference to their meaning in Hebrew. 
8cs too, after the erpnlsion from Para- 
dise, the names are puie Hebrew: and 
Noah is made to play upon the nnmr 
of Japheth. ix.27, with reference to a 
Hejjrew root of like sound, 

1249. Aeooidingly, there arescMOcie who 
have maintained t hat Hebrew was actu- 
ally fpoken ill Paradise, and by all the 
inlialiitantsof tlu- world before and after 
tilt' i«'lood, without suffering any ma- 
terial modification, for 2,000 years (!), 
fio that they remained still a people of 
* ono lip,' until, at the ' confusion of 
tongues,' the one primeval lanf]ruage 
was shattered into a variety of diHercnt 
languages, or, rather, a mnltitude of dif- 
ferent languages were separated at that 
time from the parent Hebrew tonp:up, 
which, however, was still maintained 
in ite purity among the doscendantii of 
PelefT, — 'in whose days the earth was 
divided,' x.25,~in tlie lint; of the^dest 
son till the time of Abraham. Delitzsch, 
as we have seen (1034),cannot conscien* 
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tiuuslv maintain this view, but belieTCS 
that the transaetions in Paradise were 

carried on in a different language, so 
that only l)i-okon reminiscences of what 
then took p] ict have Ueen handed down 
to us by ti-udition. 

1250. But, however this may have 
been, we must suppos* , it would seem, 
that Abraham, wliile living at Haran, 
xL3L32,xii.4,.5, in his 'father's house,* 
— w!ii(?h is elsewhere described as the 
'city of Nohor, in Mesopotamia,* xxir. 
10, c'orip. xxvii.4S, — spoke the language 
of the eoimtry, the Aramaic. We are 
told, however, that when Laban, the 
grandson of JSahor, Abraham's brother, 
gave an Aramaie name to the stone set 
up by himself and Jacob, xxxi.47, Jacob 
gave to t he same stone a Hebreiv name of 
like signitieation. From this, regarded 
as au historical matter of fact, we should 
infer that Jacob spoke Hebrew, as his 
mother-tongne^ before he left his Hfhet 
Isaac's house, and that he retained his 
command of that language during the 
twenty years of his residence in Haran, 
(where, of course, Aramcean was spoken 
by everyone else,) and adopted it again 
on his return to the land of Canaan, 

1251. "But this would show als(j tlmt 
Abraham's family, while living in tiio 
land of Canaan, liad already changed 
their langnajge £n>m Aiamsean to He> 
brew ; and it is natural to snppose that 
they did this hj adopting the tongue 
of the people among whom they dwelt 
But, since the Hebrew and Aramaic 
are merely difftrent forms of the same 
Semitic family of languages, this would 
imply that tho Canaanites spoke the 
same tongue fundamentally as the He- 
brews themselves, before^ as well as 
after, the migration of Abraham,— in 
other words, that the Hebrew tribw 
were oripn^^^lb' kinfh^d tribes to those 
of Canaan, and were not, as they are 
represented in G.x, the sons of iShem, 
while the Canaanites were the children 
of Ham. 

] 252, By those, who mnintrtin Hebrew 
to be the ori^'inal toninie of Pamdise, 
or the nearest representative of the 
original tongue, it will be asBomed that 
it w as continued in its purity in the lino 
of Abraham, while Aramaic was a de- 
flection £rom it, — a dialectic >-ariation. 
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Admitting this, tiie difliailtj iPill re- 
main the same as before, to aooount 

for the fact of the Ca iacm^ietsokd Pha- 
nicians spoakin<» Hebrew, or, at least, 
a language substantially the same us 
the Hebrew, if they wen*, indeed^ des- 
omdantsof Ham. 

1253. That they did this, is clearly 
implied in the narratiye, where t];- He- 
brews are rrpr*»sentod as ha^^ug had no 
difficult y at any timt" in couiniunieating 
freely, by -word of month, irith the 
ftboriginal inhabitants of Canaan. In 
Egt/pt wc find Joseph's brethren speak- 
ing with their brother, supposed to be 
zskEgifptianjhy means of an interprcfc^r, 
zlii.23. The Samite langnage of Egypt, 
then, waa yery different— as, of course, 
wc tnu"vr it wa?: -from the Hebrew. 
But wr find Abram courersing freoly 
with the Canaanitc King of Sodom 
and with Melcbizedek, the Jebusite 
King of Saleoi, ziT.19-24,— (who, how- 
ever, has been supposed by some to 
have be<'n no other than the Patritirch 
Shem, and who, in that case, of course, 
VDiild speak Hebrew, if that was the 
original tongue,)— as alao Lot with the 
people of Sodom, xlx.5-9, Abraham and 
Isaac with the Philistine King of Gerar, 
atx.9-lo, xxi. 22-32, xxri.7-lO, 26-29, 
Abraham with the Hittitcs, xxiil3-16, 
Jacob, with the BimUs^ zzxiT.S>12. 

1254. It maybesuggestt d that these 
tbree Patriarclis had, perhaps, livt d so 
long among tlie Canaauites, as to have 
acquired the power of speaking their 
touguc, supposed to he BamtiCt without 
having lost their own Aramaean, or that 
form of it, the Hebrew, into wliiili it 
had become modified amonff fif /ncm- 
bers of their J'aftulus, who wen; origi- 
nally, for the most part, also Aramseans. 
But then we find also the harlot Rahab 
in Jo.ii talking frcrly with the Hebrew 
spies, and the Hi\ites of Gibeon with 
Joshua, Jo.ix.6-13, and the man of 
lius with the apiea in Jq4.24 : so tbat 
these different nattrea of Canaan are 
represented as speaking a hinfrnagre sul)- 
stantiallv the same as that of the 
Hebrews. 

1266. Again, the names of the Philis- 
tine King, Abimelech, G.xx.2, an 1 )f i 
the Jebusite Kings, Mclchizedek and 



Hebrew, — meaning, respectively, * father 
of the king,' 'king of righteousness,' 
'lord of rightoousn. ss,' the last two 
bein^, in fact, identical. So the names 
of many of the Canaanite cilii s in 
Joshua, — e,g. ' Kirjaih-sepher ' — city of 
the book» Jojc7.16, and see those in 
.To.xT.21-62,— are pure Hebrew. Nay, 
in Isaiah's time, the Jews, -speaking 
Brhrnr, of course, since th^ ir I^i-ophets 
addrefe^ed them iu that tongue, — did 
not generally understand the Smian or 
Aramaean tongue, 2K.xviii.26, l8.ZZrTi. 
11. H- nce if is impossible to suppose 
that tile Hebrt w was merely such a 
slight modification of the Arams^m, as 
might have sprung up among the mem- 
bers of one particular family. And, in 
faef, Wc know that tli ■ two languages, 
tliough elof«fly allied, are very different 
in form, and quite as distinct from each 
other, asDtttdi6omG«rman, or Spanish 
from Poitognese; though, says Mr. 
T\n^LET0N, Shtee's DkL of the BiUe, 
ii.^,863, — 

It seems to be miiuittt5(l by philologers tbat 
neither Hebrew, Aramuic, nor Arabic, is de- 
rived the one from the other, just as the <Jame 
may be said of ItoUaxi, Spanish, and roriu- 
goese, 

1266. In short, there can he no doubt 

that the tribes of Canaan themselves 
spoke substanthdly the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which the descendants of Abra- 
ham adopted j&om them, and which is 
therefore called the 'language of Ca- 
naan,' Is.xix.18. And so writes Buns, 
Einl.p.QX : — 

The geographical position al^ of Canaan, 
between the Anunalc and Arabian tribes, 
wotild lead one toassnmo Iw-forehriTid iluit the 
Ciuiaanitea belonged to the ^ame lanuly of 
nations, and had a kindred f?pcech, which, in 
respect of its obaraoter and dialectic peca- 
liarities, would lie between the Aramaic and 
AruM iii dialects, as in fact, the Hebrew does. 
That, however, the Canaauites*— (that is, the 
people inhabiting the land before Abraham's 
arrival)— spoke one and the same t^jngue with 
the Israelites, or, at leart, a tongne mnoh 
more nearly reliibxl to the Hebrew than tlie 
Aramaic was, may be cond.uded trom the 
fftot, that, so numerous and Intimate as were 
thr relations of the Hebrews with these 
ptxjple, we find no Indication whatever of any 
difference in tlieir lanfruage, which cither 
hindered them from mutually understanding 
one another, or madean interpreter neceseary. 
r.astly, the Proper Names of Canaanitish 
Iicrsouii and places are pure Hebrew, and ex- 
pressed in Hebrew not Aramaic forms. It 
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F|T<»lco <5nl»taiiUiilly the same lanj.-f. n.s tln^ 
Hebrews. But it cannot be sui)ix)-<-d that 
Oitf adopted it from the tuolitnry gtrangcr, 
Abraham. Hence it is obvious that he must 
have adopted it from tlmn, alter settling in 
the cotiiitry. having dropped |?nuln:iUy l>y 
ilisurie tl)c Aramaic dialect, which hu t>iK>ke 
in his father'^ honsc. This language must 
the Israelites have taken with them to Egypt, 
und brought back ^ain into the land of 
Cuuum. 

1 2 ')7. But, beside the indications thus 

afforded, that the vornacular lanp^iajr^* 

of the Canaaiiitea Wiis substantially 

the same as the Scripture Hebrew, we 

liaye other poative proof in the case of 

the Nkamcians, who are spoken of as 

Cannanites in Obad. 20: — 

' Ami the Captivity oT this host of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall" jxississ that of the Ctt' 
iiannitf * eren vtifn ZarrpfiatA,' Le, *aani>ta,a 
city of bidoii," J.uke iv.2<». 

So, in Matt.xv.22, we read of the 
• woman of Canaan,* .who came * out 
of the coasts of Tyro and Sidon * ; and 
iSid' -n is named in ( r.x.ld as the first- 
born son of Canaan. 

1258. Accordingly, Augustine, 
Bpealdng of the Tuml population of 
the Fhoentctan colony of Carthage, 
writes as follows, Ep. Mch, ad £otH. 
xiii; — 

Our rustics being asked who they are, an- 
•wertng in Panic * Chananitci=.' wliAt else do 
tlMy answer than ' Canaanites? * 

So, Hept. qi/asf. 16, he writes: — 

Those tongues (Punio and Hebrew) do not 
difto mttchuom one another. 

And, TVac^. in Joh. Emng.w.'ll: — 

Thora ton^riies arc allied, and belong to 
neighbouring people, the Hebiew»aiid Punic, 
and Syrian. 

And, Zoe^^U.24, ad Gen.xm.^, — 

It is an expression, which I consider to be 
Hebrew for this reason, that it i« al^o very 
familiar to the Punic tongue, in which we 
find many words agreeing with Hebrew, 

And eontrMtPctilAL^Z^,— 

"Which word (Mossia-s) e*»rr^-<;y>nTi K v ith the 
Punic tongue, iw do very many otiier, and, 
indeed, o/Moat of I Hebrew woide. 

1269. But onr actual knowledge of 

the aneiont Phcenioian tunpichas been 
greatly extended of late, and leaves no 
doubt whatever on this poiut. It is 
deriv(>d from the following somees:— 

(1) Words quoted hy old aathots a« Fhoeni- 
cian or Pnnic, snoh ae names of persons, 
pleoee, Im., as wdl as many other words ; 

(ii) The psoBages pKodnoed 1^ Plaltcs, 
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Pan.\A-\<y.\\."T\ speeches of the Car- 

thaginian Haiino in the Puuic tongue; 

(iii) inscriptionsonoolnBof tiwFheaddaiu 
and tluir colonies; 

(iv) Inscriptions on engraved stones and 
vessels, pillars, votive tableta, and sepnkhral 
monuments ; 

(v) Especially the two very important, 
newly-discovered, Phcenician relics, viz. an 
altar of the fourth century B.C., discovered 
in June l.S4.'i. by tlie fall of part of a lioasc in 
Marseilles, the ancient port Mangiiia, and the 
sarcophagus of lAieSMonian king, Eschmun< 
iiziir. with a very perfect in.>» ripl4on, dis* 
covered at bidon, Jan. lo, 

And &r flill proof of the snbstnntial 
identity of the two languages refer- 
ence may be made to the Phatni'^iaa 
I)i.scriptin'iis\ lately published by the 
authorities of the British Museum. 

1260. Profl Baw£IKsox, however. 
Aids to Faith,p.2B9, maintains that the 
riuenieians were an entirely different 
race from the other inhabitants of 
Canaan, and were, iu fact, Shemitts, — 
so that they might sp«dc the same 
language as the Hebrews, — while the 
Canaanites, generally, were ^fiamt^ : 

As for the argument from the presumed 
identity of the Canaanites with the Phonni- 
cians, though it lias prrat namrs in its 
favour, there is really very littl«> to be said 
for it. Phcciiicia, as a country, is disUn- 
guishablo fnnn ranann. in which it may, 
perhaps, liave been inehalcd, but of which it 
was, at any rate, onlj- a p;irt. And the 
Phceniciau people preai»it in many respects a 
strong and nuuved contrast to the Canaanites, 
so that there is great ren>r.n to l^Iieva^that 
they were an entirely dirtt rcnt i at.^ 

But, if the Piicenicians were She- 
mites, what, then, beoomes of the 
Scripture statement in O.x.15, that 
Sidon was the ' first-born * of Canaan 
and brother of the Hittite, Jebusite' 
Amorite, &c.? 

1261. Ftot "RhMUSBOst seeks to 
confirm his view, by noting^ 

^Micreas between tlic real Canaanito-j and 
the Jews there was deadly and per{-ketual ha«- 
tility, until the former were utterly rooted 
out and destroyed, the Jews ami Phu nidani* 
were on terms of iierpetual aiTiity,— iui junitr 
cnrourappil by tlic lx\-;t pritices, who would 
scarcely have contracted a friendi^p with 
theaoconed laoe* 

Bnt he hare only draws attention to 
another of tb<^ difficulties, which em* 

barrass the traditionary view. If the 

laws of the Pentateueh, as wenow iind 

them in E.xxiii.31-33 — • 

*I will deliver the inhabitants of the land 
into your hand, and thou ^Mt <lri9e»em md 
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^/Vo/M before thee : thou shalt maiy no eorenant 
trilh (hem, nor with their god;? : (hei/ shall not 
daell in thfi land, lest Uney make thee sin 

againatme:* — 

liad really been in exiiit«nce, and re- 
cognised as of Di\-ino authority, in the 
<lay8 of Bayid and Solomon, it can 
Iiardly be believed that these, among 
the 'best princes,' would hare con- 
tracted sum dose allianoe "with the 
Phfiemciamt, who are expressly named 
in .Tn.iii,3 simong the nat ions of Canaan 
which w ere not yet exterminated, but 

* left ' lor a while ' to prove Israel ' — 

'Ave lords of the PhtUatines, and all the 

Canaanittrs, aiul the Fidoniati-. aud the Hi- 
vites th«t dwelt in mount LtUuion,' — 

or that,— even if Solomon could import 
horses for the * kings of the Hittites,' 
lK.x.29, as well as take wives of the 

* Zidonians and Hittites,' iK.xi.l, - 
the prf»phpt Amos, two I't nturit-s later, 
would have threatemxl the Tyrians 
-with pnnishmenty because they — 

* rt mphii., re<i not Ihe hroOttiiif jwtemtmi mth 
Itrctei,' Ajn.i.n. 

1262. It is true that in Nehemiuh's 
time, Nch.xiii.2-i, the speech of Aahdod 
differed materially, it wonld seem, from 

the Jews' language. But this was 
after their retiurn from the Captivity, 
and when it is hip^hly probable that 
their .speech— at leaiit, that of the 
younger people ^had become consider- 
ably modified by so long a resideaoe in 
Babylon. As Blekk obf^erves, — 

We have no means of knowing certainly 
wbttfe tibe JeW language ww at that time, 
whether tbf old Ili biew. or the Aranuilc 
(Clialdee) : nor do wc know in what the dif- 
fenmoe oooilated, perbaps, only hi a broader 
utterance^ 

1263. The Semitic dialects are prin- 
cipally three, — 

(i) The Northern or Aramaic, in- 
clading the Chuldee, Samaritan, and 
Syriac ; 

(ii) The Southern, including the 

Arabic and Ethiopic; 

(iii) The Middle, including the 
Hebrew, Phoenician, and Canmuiitish. 

Tliesc dialects wonderfully ajm>e. By far the 
greater numlicr of t\\v root-w ir ! . vliich 
exist in Hebrew, are found in the other .Se- 
mitic dialects, and with the same, or very 
little modified, meaniii;-''^. Tiut tlift Arabic 
appears to be by far the richest of these dia- 
lects, partly because wt' have so many IxKik.s 
written in this language on all subjects, poe- 



try, pliilology, hiatoiy , geography, mathema- 
tics, and especially astronomy. Tlie Arabic 
grammarians produce one thousand different 
wOTds for '«word,* live hnndreil for *lioti,* 
two hundred for ' =^rpent,' four htmdied for 
* misfortune.' Bleek, />.42. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE UEBKEW JLANOUAGE, WHENCE 
]>EBIVED. 

1264. It would seem, therefore, as 

we luive said, that the language of the 
Canaanites and Hebrews was radically 
th(* same, from the earliest times, jind 
that the former are incorrectly sepa- 
rated, as to their origin, from the 
latter, and referred to Ham as their 
ancestor. Delitzscm, however, writes 
as follows', ^.295 : — 

The beniitic lanjrungc of the Canaanites is 
n.jt opposed to their Hamitic origin : they 
have, as other Hamitcs, become Hemitiied. 
It is possible that they adopted the langtiogc 
of the primeval inhabitants of the dituri' 
rnnaau; for, to judge from the rcmoius of 
I I oper Names wlilch have come down to us, 
these were !N:>iiiitic. Tt is )X)ssiblc also that, 
on their way from the Ka.st to the West, 
they dwelt loiifj iiniong the Semitic tribes of 
Arabia ; whereas tbe betilement of the primi- 
tive Egyptians was comparatively sudden, 
and tlu'ii foiv may not have hoei! attended 
%vith aijy imiwrtjint intemiixtnru v. ith foreign 
elementii. The old Hamitic tongues havo 
ccrtAinly snccnmhed to ^Semitic,— at last, even 
iT) Kgvpt,— where the use and knowledge of 
the ('(iptic have almoi^t entirely died out. 
The mabiHtij of the Hamitic. antl esjieciaUj/ of 
the Caiiaanilis/t peoples, to imii/itaiit thtnuHvei 
in the posHssion of their natural tongue, ror- 
responits to Ihe abwnce qf a ble*sing/or Huni^ 
tmk to the curse of setritude laid oi» Otnaan. 

1265. It is obvious to reply that the 

Hamite Ef^ji^tians retnined the use of 

their mother- tongue, long after the 

Hebrew had ceased to be the remap 

cnlar of Bilestine. Oesekitts says (see 

Park Ell's de Wette, pAo7) — 

This only is certain that, in ISehetniali's 
time, the |H ••plu Ktiil spoke Hebrew, and that, 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphancs and the 
Maccabees, the Hebrew was still Krilttn, 
though the Aranuean waa the ivrevalent Ian" 
guage ; wherea.s, about tliip time, and shortly 
after Alexander the Great, even the kurnetl 
Jews found it I>ard to understand difficult pas- 
8ngc>s in the old writings, because the lan- 
guage had ceased to be a living speedi. 

1266. Again, Nott writes, Type$ of 

Mankind^ p.l9d 

Tt is iin Innper (questionable, that thcGheez, 
or I'Jluopic, idioiii of the Kthiopic version of 
the Scriptures, and oDier modern books, 
which constitute the literature of Abyssinia, 
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is a ikmiiic dialtx;t, akiu to Ihc Arabic lUid 
Hebrew. 

* Tli«r« isnoreuontodoabt,' aays Pbiooabd, 
'that the people, fbrwhosemetlieBeboolcsweie 

writt' !i, iiinl whose vernacular tongno was 
the Uhn /, \M re a Semitic race.' The Gheez 
is now ( M.iiit merely as a dead language. 
TIjc Amharic, A modem Abyasiniaiit has beeu 
the vemacnlar of the country ever since tbe 
extincticri of the niKi'»2. ... It is not a 
dijUoct of the VA\i-v£. or Etbiopic, an some 
have Buppowd, but is nour leoognised to be, 

PuTCHAIUJ affirms, ' a language fundamen- 
tally distinct.' . . . It was, probably, an 
liii. u Tit African tongue, and oih' "f the rdKni- 
ffiual idioins of tbe &£. i^rovinces of Abys- 
Binlm. PmoHABD winds up his inve^igation 
with the fo!!o\rin{r niipliiitic nvowal, ' The 
langtiaget^ ot' ail these nations are ess en ti a l l y 
distinct from the Ohev and evety Other 
Semitic diuk>ct.' 

in other words, we bavo here the 
Semiiie Ghees language becoming ex- 
tinct, while the African op Mamitic 
Amhuric is still spoken, — in ooutradic- 
tion to T>Ri n/.srH N theory. 

1267. It iij, iii coiu'se, impossible to 
dupTove the assertion, that the whole 
body of Canaaoites weie HamiteH, who 
once spokf the same language, substan- 
tially, as the Egyptians, but became 
Semitised, by dwelliag among the 
(assnmed) aboriginal Semitic tnbes of 
the future Canaan, or by tarrying long 
among the yemitic tribes, through 
which tlir v are supposed to ha\ e jia'^sed 
on theii- way from the eaistem districts 
vestwaid, — ^mnch longer than their bre- 
thren, the primary fonndenof theEgyp- 
tiau nee. But the assertion is sup- 
port e» I l)\ no evidence, and is altogether 
improbable. 

1268. Theie appear to hav« been tra- 
ditions, to whicn Herodotus, vii.89, 
refers, of ilir Vhonicians having been 
settled originally in the neighbourhood 
of the Persian Gulf, from whdch they 
migrated to the coasts of the Mediter* 
Xttuean. The PhilisHnes also are ex- 
presf-ed in the St^t. Vers, by a word 
which meant * Foreigners* or * Emi- 
grants,' and are believed to have come 
bade to the main land, from the Fhcem- 
clan settlements in Caphtor, i.e. Crete, 
of whom the I>eiit«»nomist writes, 
ii.23,— 

'Asto tbe Avim, which dwelt in the vU- 
lages unto Gaza,— tin- rajtlitdrim, which 
came out of Ca^thtor, destroyed tt^m, and 
dwdt in their stead/— 

But the fiict, (if it be a fiict,) that the 
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Phoenicians had come originally from the 
Persian Gnl^.wonld only make it move 
probable that they belonged to the So> 
mitie family of nations, and spfjke a 
Semitic tonj^ne. — as did also, nicest pro- 
bably, the other Canaauile nations, 
Hittite^ Jebuflite^ iriiatever may 
have been the case with the aboriginal 
tribef^, whom they may have discos- 
sessed. 

1269. But we must here notice ano- 
ther point bearing upon the question of 
the Mosaie authnr.sliip of th" story of 
tht! Exodus. That story repr<'sent& the 
people of Israel, when coming out of 
Egypt, after a residence there of, at 
least, two centuries, sju aking perfectly 
ptfrf' HebreWfVrithont the slightest inter- 
mixture of either Aramaic or Egyptian 
idioms. Uose9» thnm^iont the Pentar 
tench — and sot merely in the later book 
of Deutoronomy — speaks to the people 
always inthe purest Hebrew, — makes his 
addresses, ^Tites his song, Ejcv.1-18, 
and delivers his laws, in pure Hebrew; 
nay, the Ten Commandments, as r^ 
corded to have been uttered on Sinai, are 
expressed in pure TFel ^rew. Throughout 
the first four Bookii, with the exception 
of one or two Aianuean words, as Lft- 
ban's expression, ^ar akahadutka^ 
'heap of witness,' u.xxxi.47, and one 
or two Egjptian words, as avreeh^ 'bow 
the knee,' xii.43, — introduced, however, 
with specif reference to AramKaan or 
Egyptian drcamstanees,— the langnnga 
is pure Hebrew, perfectly unoorrupted 
by Aranwean or Eg^-ptian peculiarities. 

1270. Now let us consider for a mo- 
ment the circumstances under which 
this perfectly pure Hebrew cS the 
Pentateuch is supposed to have been 
written. We find Jacob, we Iravo 
said (12o0), on his return fi-om Haran 
to the land of Canaan, returning also 
to the use of the Hebrew tongue, which 
we may 8iq>pose him to have been £ir- 
miliar with, sls tlie langiiage ppoken in 
his father Isaac's houtic, dimng the 
first seventy-seven years of his life, and 
not to have loit» thongh he Ittd but 
little opportunity of speddti^ it» dnilitf 
the twenty years of his sojourn witn 
Laban. But his four wivi«;, and all 
the servants, male and female, which 
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be brought inth him into Canaan, 
must all have been Aj«nuBaiis,^niist 

all have spoken the same language as 
I>al>an, vh. the S>Tifin or Annnaean 
tongue ; and we must suppose that 
the young children, of whom the eldest 
-was not more tlian twelre yean old, 
Inronght up with their mothers ami 
the«<o servantjs^ must haTe spoken Ara- 
ni»eau ali^o. 

1271. We may, indeed, assume that 
during the thirti/ years which they 
Fpent in Canaan, before going down 
to settle in Eiiypt, they mny liavc 
changed their laii;j;uage, as Aliraham 
did, and, dropping the i\jamiean, have 
acquired the Hebrew tongue of the 
tribes of Canaan. liut it is not easy 
to un(l(Tst:ind l)ow they should have 
changed it so completely, as to have 
lost all trace of the Ai-aintean, or how, 
going down into Eg;y'pt, as ihey did, 
and living there, under the circum- 
stances described in the book of 
Exodus, for iwo hundred a7td fifteen 
years at kmty they should have re- 
tained the Hebrew tongue, if they took 
it witli them, in perfect purity, without 
the slightest intermixture of any foreign 
element. As to tlie first point, the 
captives in Babylon, we know, had 
their tongue soon corrupted, so that 
Chaldaisms abound in lator Hebrew. 
But Jacob's family (we must suppose) 
exchanged the Aramrran for the Hebrew 
comjyletcly in thiiiy years, although for 
every one of those, who came into 
Canaan, except Jacob himself, — ^for aU 
tiie adnlt women and servants, as well 
as the younpr children,— the Arrimfeiin 
was their niotlH^r-ton;zne, which they 
had spoken from Lh«^ir birth. 

1272. We will suppose, however, that 
JacoVs diUdren, being so young, may 
have acquired thf* new tonpin' perfectly, 
tlironifh intereourse with Canaanites, as 
Humor, G.xxxiv, and others. Thus 
Jacob himself, and his sons, and his 
daughter Dinah, may have spoken 
Hebrew, when they went down into 
I^pt. And, though his son's wives, 
unless taken front the Canaanites as 
Judah's^ zzxTiii.2, and Simeon's, zlvi. 
10— (both these two, however, seem to 
bp noted rather as exceptional cases) 
would not have spoken Hebren^ may 



assume that thmr diildren, brou^lit up 
among Canaanitish servants, may have 
learned from them and from their fa- 
ther?, to speak the lan^age of the 
land. And so the majority of the 
' seventy soids,' who went down with 
Jacob, may be regarded as speaking 
Hebrew, thotigh scarcely, wo should 
suppose, pure Hebrew. 

127??. But how eould this small com- 
munity of 70 soulb, surrounded, as they 
were, by Egj-ptians, with whom they 
wen' continually in contact, — as friends, 
in the tii^st instance, during the first 
hundred yeara of tlieir .sojourn, — as 
slaves,, afterwards, for (at least) the 
last eighty years,— hsve maintained 
during all this time that perfect purity 
of lanpfnnpe, wliieli we fnifl exhibited 
in the Pentateuch, uucormpltd by 
the slightest influx of Egyptian, or 
any other foriegn, idioms ? They may 
have intermarried among tli m^elve^ 
or taken wives from the Egyptians or 
other foreigners,' or from their old 
.Syrian home : but they could only 
have been retn^nced, in respect of 
maintaining the jnere Hebrew tongue 
among them, by niarr}nng Canafuuirs. 
Some Hebrew women may hrive mar- 
ried Egj-ptians, lCh.ii.34,3o, and their 
offspring would be reckoned as Hebrews : 
Hoses himself married an Ethiopian 
woman, N.xii.l: a 'mixed multitude' 
went up with them out of Ejryjit, E.xii. 
38. The children and grandcliildi-eu of 
Joseph, we must suppose, — at least, 
during the 80 years of Joseph's dignity, 
— must have been broufl^t up imder 
Egyptian influences, and in intimate 
('(Mmection with the members of the 
high Egyptian family, to which Joseph's 
w& belonged, Gjdi.45. And, indeed, 
the expression in G.1.23, — 

the (■]in<iron of Machir, the snn of MaiUHMdl, 

wore brmiprht up on Joscph'.s knet'^, — 

implies his close relations with them, 
1274. Under these circumstances, 

dnring all this time, for more than two 

centm-ies, it would indeed be strange 
if they could maintain their language 
identically the same pure Hebrew, as 
that which their fore&thers, — Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, — spoke, while 
living in daily contact with flie tribes 
of Canaan. It may, perhaps^ be alleged 
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that the language of the Pentateneh ia 
anffieieotly (^xplainedt if Mosos s^ioke 
and wrote Hebrew perfectly. Yet liow 
should Moses, — who, for the first forty 
vears of bis life, was brought up in 
Fhai&oh's honse, 'in all the learning 
of the Egyptians,'— who may, of course, 
havo spoken Hebrew, as \v< U as Egyp- 
tian, but could only have learned it 
from the speech of his fellow-country- 
men, when they had already been liv- 
ing in Egy{it, under the circumirtances 
above described, for 130 years to the 
diiy of his birth, — and who spent the 
next forty years of his life in the 
deserts of Midian, — have maintained 
all along the perfect Hebrew toi^e, 
pure and sinijilc, witlioiit the slightest 
adulteration frum any foreign influ- 
ences, neither vocabulary nor syntax 
being in the least d^^ee modified ? 

1275. What rffect the residence of 
150 years in Babylon had had already 
upon the lanprnapre of the captive 
Jews, notwithstanding the noble lite- 
latnxe which they had among them, 
in the writings of their psalmists, pro- 
phets, and historian.s, may be seen, as 
we have said, in the nnmerous Chal- 
daisms, which distinguish the later 
Scriptnrea of the 0. T. The natives 
of Natal, though they have lived only 
thirty years under European govern- 
ment, have already julopted many cor- 
ruptions of English and Dutch words 
into their common language. ^Yho can 
helieve that the Hebrews, so small a 
community at first, only seventy souls, 
of whom many were mere children, and 
many others did not speak Hebrew as 
their original tongue, — and who at that 
time possessed no litePBtnr^ — main- 
tained their language amidst the jojs 
of their prosperous, and the oppres- 
sions of their miserable, days in Egypt, 
without adopting a single idiom, or a 
single term, — even the name of a com- 
mon article of food or dress, tool, im- 
plement, &c. — from the Ep:yptian«5, f)r 
from those with whom they may have 
intermarried, when they did not m»irry 
Canaanitish women ? Did these foKi^ 
mothers not affect in the slightest degree 
the speech of their children ? 

It may be ssiid, *a special miracle 
may have been wrought for this.' But 



wrought for what end ? To maintain 
in its purity among the Hebrews the 

lanj^uage — not of the primitive home 
of the Hebr<?w race, but — of the idola- 
trous tribes of Canaan ! 

1276. Upon the wholes the simple 
fact, that the Pentateuch is written 
in such pure ITelirew, app^-ars to us 
a strong confirmation — if we do not 
prei>s it, as a positive direct proof — of 
its having been written, not at a time 
when the tribes wore just fresh from 
their long Egyptian sojourn, V>ut at 
a nntch hfcr ptrtGd of thiir nutinnal 
histori/f whi'ti the language of Canaan 
had heeom, aftw sewral gmeroHont^ 
the common tongiie of the invading 
Hi'bmvs, as well as of the Inathen 
tribes, wliom they deprived of their 
possessions in Cauaan, and whom they 
were unwilling to acknowledge as bre> 
thren, although, it is plain, the lan- 
guage of tlif Canaanites belongs to 
the same griaip, as that spoken by 
the collat<-ral bninch of the Hebrew 
fiimily in the ' dty of Nahor.* Thus, 
in those later days, conversation is 
supjiosed to pass without difficulty 
between the Phili.'itine paiTi^on and 
Jonathan, lS.xiv.l2, and between the 
Philistine Achish and David, lS.xxix. 
6-10 ; and we do not read of any in- 
terpreter interfering iu the colloquy 
between David and Goliath, lS.xvii. 
43-47. 

1277. But what seems to demonstrate 
plainly the later authorship of one im- 
portant pas.sage, at leasts of the Pen- 
tntench, is this, that the prophecies 
ot lialaam, wiio was • brought from 
Aram, out of the mountains of the 
east,' N.xxiii.7» contp.D.xjdiLi, and 
who is represented as speaking in the 
ears of Balak, king of Aloab, and of 
all the princes of Moab, r.6, arc ex- 
pressed in the purest Hebrew. His 
conversation with the Moabite mes- 
sengers, and with the ass, which also 
speaks and, apparently, understands 
Hebrew, may be supposed to liave 
been modified, and to be merely de- 
scribed and rnwirted in the * language 
of Canaan.* nut the prophecies, to be 
worthy of credence as historically true, 
must liave been delivered iu the form 
in which we now possess them, and in 
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which WB liiiYe an Aramaan, speaking 
in the pniest Hdrrew^ to a company of 

Moabitcs. 

1278. By wlioin, it may Ijo furtlirr 
asked, were these proplieeiea remi mber- 
ed, or written down, as Balaam uttered 
them, and by whom werp they commu- 
nicated to Moses? Is it not plain that 
we havohort' a errand composition of a 
later age, — ' protituble,' no doubt, • for 
instruction in righteousness,* but not to 
be received as an infallible roconl of 
historical matter-of-fact, involving tlir- 
obligation of bflie^-ing in the story 
of the speaking ass, or imputing the 
massacre of 68,000 MidianitiBh women 
and children to a direct Divme Com- 
mand ? 

1279. What missionary, indeed, would 
not shrink from reading lither of these 
passages, in the ears of an intelligent 

of eatechnmens, as undoubted 
facts,— to the tnith of whicli t!ie Di- 
A-inc Veracity is pledged, — upon brlief 
in which depend all 'our hopes for 
eternity,'— of which to express any 
donbt or disbelief, is to sliake 'the 
TKcy foundations of our faith,' to * take 
fix>m us all our nearest and dearest 
consolations ' ? 

CHAPTER XI. 

6Bir.XLl-SL9. 

1280. G.xi.l. 

* And the whole earth was of one lip and of 
one language/ 

The Jeho\M*st— a person, evidmtly, 
of a very enquiring and philosophical 
mind, and, for the age in which he 
lived, singidarly well-informed on geo 
graphical and ethnological matters — 
wishes, apparently, to account for the 
variety of languages, which he hnds 
existing among the different &milics 
of the human race. He assumes that 
from the time of the Creation — for 
about 2,000 years— no diversitirs of 
language had yet arisen. iVIankijid 
was still of 'one lip,' and still spoke 
the same primeval tongue, — the 
Hebrew, avo must suppose, — which 
was spoken by Adam, when he named 
his wife in Paradise, ii.23,iii.20— by 
Eve, after llieir expulsion from Para- 
dise, when she gave names to her sons, 



Cdn and Seth, iT.1,25, — ^by Lamech, 
shortly before the Flood, when he ex- 
plained the name of Noah, v.2i). And, 
indeed, it is obvious tliat the namt s of 
the whole seri«'s of I'atriarchs, from 
Adam to Noafa, in G.y., and from. Noah 
onwards in G^.10-26, are, in almost 
every instance, fiv.re Ht hreu^ names. 

1281. On the traditionary view, then, 
we must suppose that Hebrew was cer- 
tainly the primitive tongue. And so 
WiuxT writes, Hex, in Gen. /».'133: — 

Now, If any be drsiroii?: to knnw what lan- 
guage this was, which beiore thi.* confusion 
of tongues w«w usert through the world, it is 
agreed by the most learned interpreters, that 
it was the Hebrew. 

(i) Artii'STiSK's reason is, d-- civ. Dei, xvi. 
llj-tviiLui), because the Hebrew is m called of 
/Mwr, in whose family that, which was the 
common toigue before, remained: that tongue, 
which Ileber used before the division of 
tongiv s, . a- the oQfmmon qteech; bat that 
was the Hebrew. 

(ii) HiEiiou*s reason to prove the Hebrew 
to be mxitrix, the mother of aU other lan- 
guages, [is] bccaufse every tongue hath bor- 
rowi-d some wonls of tlic Hcbrev.'. 

(iii) TosrrAiX's's reason \&t because those 
names, wMeh were flrst given, as Adam, Eve, 
Cain, Seth, are ITpbrcw wonls, as may npprar 
by their several dtrivations in that tongue. 

1282. Delitzsch, however, as we have 
already seen (1034), liiids himself un- 
able to adopt this yiew, and writes as 
foUow8»p.315:— 

Tho p3-nnjrofniP?. tlir Fathers of tlieChnrrli, 
and many ol" our ortlxxlox teacher-, arc. in- 
deed, of opinion that Urhn w was the priini- 
tive tongtie, maintained in the family* of Eber, 
the tongue already naed before the Flood, the 
toiii^nc of Pamjli^e. It is said that Noalj, 
(wlin overlived the event), Shem, and iixme of 
kiii'lrcd mind, certainly took no part in the 
gndleBi4 undertaking, and, oonseiliieiitlf , were 
not affected by the * oonfnsian of tongneo.* 
Rcferenee nl^o is made to tlio nanus of the 
primeval hi^Uii-y, with soinc of wliicU ihe 
derivationn are givun. as ' Adam,* 'l8hah' = 
womnn, ' Kbawah' = Kve, 'Kain,' &c. But 
botli thf.Mj uiKuments want convincing power. 
The family, from which Abram procc-c-dr-d, 
was certahily an Aramaic, not a Hebrew, 
family ; it was a family speaking Aramaic, as 
the iiiatniy of Jacob and Laban shows, 
(l.xxxi. IT.cfwp.D.xxvi..'. 'The Hebrew lan- 
injagi'," says AsTiu r. hti'1 his view i-; iiimii- 
testable correct,— was the common language 
of the Canaanites; and Abraham, when he 
arriviHl fttnon<r them from Clialdfea. nrodcd to 
learn it, whi< ii was not difficult fur liim, l)e- 
cause the langiuigc of the Chaldreans. which 
wa8 hia natural tongue, had oonaiderablc 
affinity with it, and was a sort of dialect of 
it.' Hence the asf=iertioii of Arabic and Pcr- 
siau writers, tliat the t>yriac or Nabataian 
tongue^— that which, after tlie coofiuioa of 
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toofoeB, vra» maintained at Baligrlon itself,— 
was the pruniiiTe tongnc, is comparatively 
m<»re probable. However, dialects are branches 
which Imply a oominDii stom. Wo should, 
therefore^ in pUnoe of Ucbrow or Aramaic, 
IwTe to flMame the eziatenoe of « Semitic 
fiindamf'nta! 'rinf?nacrf. •\vhirh Intrr, t,ho«{fh 
ul H very early agt, bnuichwl into dialects. 
But in opposition to this standn tlif fuct th;it 
the Semitic family of langaages, setting aside 
Its peculiar hononrs, 1<t infenor to other?, as 
the Indo^nrmirmic, in rinhnc-s and nprea- 
Bivenei^M, aitd doea not by any nitaus ^s^ean 
the completeness which mufct have belonged 
to the primitive tonga6t~^ alw> the fact, 
that the family from «boaiA.braii i i>rocoeded, 
had fallen away to idolatries jn-;t as iW 
others, Jo.xxiv.2,14, and that the fo-called 
•Hebrew,' which wo should rather oall * C»> 
naanite,' l8.xix.18, although, as a sacred 
tongue, it han had a very peculiar cora^ of 
development, ai>p«Mrs <>iiu'iii;i!ly as tlu- lan- 
guage of Cunaau, the curse-laden, to whom 
It had paHHsd from the equal ly-heathOI abori- 
ginal inhabitants of tin- 1an<l. 

Also, Lhf proof drawn i roni the names of 
the primeval history so little avails, tliat. in 
point oi fact, the ante-l3abylonic language 
cannot poadUy bare been the langoage of 
Paradise. JkdMB mj8 iu Dante, JFiew, xx\i. 
Vii-a:— 

The flpeeeh, which once I spoke, was quite 
extinct. 

Before that to th' impracticable work 
The raee of Ntmrod set their cnei^es. 
How can it possibly have been othcnvisie? 
Certainly, the iJi indple of the • disiwrjuon ' 
was first poteii full II nn-i-'i' tw aft<T tiic i-vent 
in G.xi.l-«. But the FaU of Man must 
have changert their mode of *p^h as weU 
as ihcvijht : it brought anionc' thrn\ over- 
spreading loss of spirituality, material i^^a- 
tion, and— since the nattm'' of sin is false 
~^lf-poeking, tlie destroction of their unity, 
though, perhaps, at lint, not jet to the ex- 
tent of loping the power of mutual intelli- 
gence. * The tirst man,' asDR£cusi.Eii thence 
justly inta** ' was not called Adam, nor the 
first woman Eve, nor their sons Cain and 
Abel ; only they are so-called 'in Hebrew ; 
tlieir names are all Iriic, hut only relatively 
true. With the occurrence of G.xLl-3, the 
names of the old traditionary history degene- 
mte^l als4i in, and with, the general language, 
w itliot.t any damage thereby to th authenti- 
city of thesis names and their ot yinologies; since 
it ia the same thing, for example, whether I 
say that Adam's fir^iom had a name, which 
correpponds to the minie Khuk from Kanah. 
•acquire,' or to tiie (ireek name kUstus 
from l!ie f Ireek wonl for ' ai^iuirc.' The 
veracity of the Law, wliich imparts to 
OS hen the tradition, Tiewed in the light 
of the spirit, which was inherited to Abra- 
ham and Israel, tlirough Shcm from the 
family of Koah, is not a verbal, but a living, 
veracity,— it stands not in the letter, hut in 
the sphrlt' fio ft Is. . . . . The deriva- 
tion of all lancrna^res from one primeval 
tomrue we iwhi jiut ujH>n Uie authority of tfte 
Scripture. But the possibiUtgr <vt demon- 
strating such a pcimeral language, out of a 



tongnes,— this possibility, bcfoxe maintained 
by us, we now dismiss, as tliongli awsHwaal 

from a dream. 

1253. It is manifest t]iatD£Lrrz6cii''s 
great difficnlty is tbis — ^fo aecoimt: fov 
the fact that the primeval Hebfrew 

tongue, spnkoTi in Paradise, and T>y 
all ]>efore the Flood, and in Noah's 
family alter it, should have been re- 
tained amidst the ' cnrae-laden ' tribes 
of Canaan, and not in the familjof 
Abraham, — so that tlte latter must 
actutilly firs-t have learned it, when ho 
came into contact with them. Not 
being able to allow the possibilitj' of 
tilts, he falls back vpon the not!)!! 
that the namr*?, Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abel, Nod, Noah, are jill iranS' 

lotions of the original forms, into 
words of sunilar meaning in Hebrew, 
- a tluxTv, which Tequires alsu to be 
swelled by the assumption, that all tli.- 
conversatinns, recorded in G.i.l-xi.9, 
are only tmnslations, and that ail the 
namea in G.t an, in like mawTier, 
modified from the original fbnns into 
piure Hebrew words, expre.«;sing lite- 
rally the same nieaiiiug. and not only 
these, but also the name« in G.xi. 10-25, 
at least, till we oome to Peleg, in wboae 
time ' the earth was dirided.' 

1284. The extravajxanee (.f these as- 
sumptions, to whicli this ablt; writer h^s 
be<;n driven in attempting to maintain 
the traditionary view, makes it nn- 
necessary to discuss them at .further 
length. It Is isutnci» nt, to remark 
tliat, if the authority of Scripture may 
prove tlie fact of the existence of a 
primeval language, it will alao proro 
tlut this language was Hebrew. We 
have no right to assume a process of 
translation, to whic^h tlie original doca- 
ments nmke no allusion. 

1286. Kalhok notes on this ptnnt 
as foIlowBi Gen.p.SlS 

The linguistic researches of modem timcH 
have more and more confirmed the theory ot 
one primittve MfftoMr Inngtiagc, graduiUlyde> 
vt■]o)K^^ into varifiu-: m</(ii(iiation8 by external 
agencii s luid iiiHucnceij. rormerly, the He- 
brew tongue was, by many scholars, nd^'o. 
cated as the original idiom : for it was niaiD> 
tained, both by early Jewfdi and Chrtfttlen 
authorities, that, m tlie raee of ?hem wi rr no 
partners in the impiom work ui the Touicr, 
thqriemainod in possession of the f^rst Inn* 
gtiage. which the fathers of the earliest ape 



more or loss close relationship of all existing j had left to ^oali. But this view,— like the 
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more recent one, that, a cliild, if It-ft alono 
without human society, would speak Hebrew, 
— ia now rlinwwl sniong popular erron. At 
preeent, the pcale of probabiHty inclines more 
to Ute Sanscrit, although ttic dij$qui«itkm is 
far team bdiigoonoluded or settled. 

Aoocardnig to Profc Hax Hulles 

and Baron Bunsen, the Sanscrit and 
Semitic tongrios tiro alike modificii- 
tions of an • agglutinative ' language, 
that is, of a form of speech in which 
the or^g:ixuil eomponxid roots had not 
been nibbed down into affixes and 
suffixes. 

12S6. But Kalisch's observation ap- 
plies only to the different languages 
of one race, as tiie Caneaaan or me 
Mongolian. No one wold say that 
there was any affinity between the 
Chinese tongue and the Indo-Euro- 
pean faniily of languages, or between 
these and those of the North-Amen- 
can Indians. Card. "Wiseman, Lect. ii., 
Chi the Connrrfio/t hetwecii Science and 
flpv^afpd lirlif/ian, admits ' a radical 
difference ' among languages :— 

As Hie radical dtfterenoe wmomg the lan- 

ffTiajrc^ forbid?! their boinpr ronpiflrrod dialrrts, 
or otI^hcX)t8 of one anuUier. wi" arc driven to 
the conclusion that, on the one hand, these 
languagee must have been originally united 
in one, whence they drew their common ele* 
meut£, e$(gcntial to them nil (?), and on the 
other, that the separation between them, 
wluch destroyed other and no less important 
^oncnts of resemblance, could not have 
been caused by any gradual departure or in- 
divifhiiil developmunt,— /or thesf liart' loufj 
since ejx:lmled,—bvit by some violent, uniisuHl, 
and active foitse, aalllcient alone to reconcile 
tJio<!f! OMiflictintr appearances, and to ac- 
coimt at uncti ior the resemblances and the 



1287. But the truth is, as an able 
writer hns snid, JVesi. Rev. Jan. 1865, 
p. 62. thfit *the Analysis of Lftngvagc 
haH taugiit some strange lessons.' 

It telts us that man liad llTed, perhaps for 

apes, hpfnrn the procc«=' of metaplior had 
cruattitl a aiugk tenu to convey an immaterial 
conception. It has traced the workinpr of 
metaphor, in its conversiaii of general notion « 
into personal beings, and in tiie tnuulatioii 
of )jhriL-e^ nppliei;! orirrinallr to ontwanl 
phenomena into iucitienta pi-r)fe-.«^-'ll\' hi.s- 
toricsl* And, thus teaching us, it has imMi^-ht 
as to a point from which we m^ well 
turn to gurvey the gromid whidi we have 
traversal. 

Th.' jxjpular thtiology of Christendom 
a>scrtM that man startud into bdng in t)ie 
full perfection of his mental powers, and 
with the privilege of an Immediate inter 
eonne with his ICakar. The aeimet <» 



lAniguage lias shown tliat man may at the 
first have been mute, and certainly that he 
was unable, dnrbig a long period, to express 

more tliati the merest biMlily -onsations. Its 
dbpOb^auaate iUialybi^ Imia siiuvvn that — 

'It was an event in the history of man, 
when the ideas ol lather, mother, stater, 
husband, wife, were flnt oonoeired uid tint 
uttered. It was a new em, when the nun i < -i-i il s 
fi'om one to ten had been framed, and when 
words like law, right, duty, virtue, gimcrosi^, 
love, had been added to the dictionary of man. 
It was a revelation, the greatest of tdl revela- 
tions, w hen the conception df a Cn .iu>r, a 
Ruler, a Father, of man, — when the name of 
God was for the first time uttered in this 
world." Prof. M.\x. ^ri i.fjiii, Zecfwrev oa 

Languuijc, siomd At'riv£, p.^8, 

1288. G.xi.4. 
* And they said. Come, let us build for ua a 
city, and a tower with its head in heaven.' 

The story of the * dispersion of 
tongues ' is connected by the Jehovibtic 
wiitw with the £unous tmfinished 
Temple of Belns (Bin Himroud), 
of which, probably, some wonderful 
reports had reached him, in whtiterer 
age we may suppose him to have lived. 

lan^aage and actions, vhieh are 
here ascribed to the Divine Being, are 
•Strangely anthropomorphic. "But the 
derivation of the name Jinhd. from the 
Hebrew balal^ ' confound,' which seems 
to be the connecting point between this 
story and the Tower of Ba1>el. is, as wo 
have already noticed (949), altoi^ether 
incorrect, — the word beinp C(>mj)oundrd 
probably of 'El' or '11,' so thai 'Bab-Il' 
means 'Gate of €k>d.' This is sufficient 
to show that the story before us is not 
historically true. It does not, however, 
necessarily imply, as TucH and Kkobkl 
assume, that the Jehovist himself origi- 
nated the stoiy, as he may hare received 
it in this form fhnn others. Prof. Kaw- 
i.iN'soy say?, S]ftrH*s IHcL of the 
Bible, i.j9.149 : — 

The name Ls connected in Genesis with the 
Hebrew root, balal, ' confundere,' — ' because 
the Lord did there confound the language of 
all the earth.' Bnt the native etTmoIopry is 
Bitb'Il, ' the gate of the God II,* or, pi rhups, 
most simply, 'the gate of Got!.' And this, 
no doubt, was the original intention of the 
appellatiou as given 1^ Mimrod, though the 
oth?r sense eame to bt itttmeked to it after the 
•ChmfaiiMiiof Tmgnak' 

1289. The following acconnt of Sirs 

Ni/timnd is from Kalisch, Gen.p.Slo : 

Ttie huge heap, in which bricks, stone, 
mu-ble, and hsislt, are irregularly mSati, 
a soifaoe of 49,000 feet ; while the 
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diitif mound is nearlj- SOO foot high, and from 
SOO to 4U(} feet in widtb, commaiHUiig an ex- 
tensive Tlew over a eomitry of ntter desolatf on . 

Tho tou cr i on-;i«!tf»d of seven «H«tnirt ?^rige*ior 
sqiiaru platformi*, built of kila-biUTit bricks, 
each about twenty feet liigll, gndoally di- 
minishing in diameter. The npper part of 
the brickwork has a vitrefled appearance ; for 
it i-^ .-wjijx W'<1 tliut the Tiabylfniiaiis. in onlcr 
to render their edifices more durable, su bmitteti 
tbcm to the heat of the furnace ; and large 
fragment's of 9\-[rh \itrefictl and calcined ma- 
terials are 111 intermixed with the rubbish 
at the ha-^'. 'J hi(5 circumstaiico may have 
given lisc to, or at least couiiteiiauced, the 
legend of fhe destrnddon of the Tower by 
heavenly fire, still cxten^ivrh- a/lopted nmnni: 
the Arabians. The terriictss were devoted Lo 
the planets, and were differently coloured, in 
accordance with the notions of batoeaa as- 
trolog>-,— the lowest, 8«tnrn'!«. bhtcl; the se- 
cond, Jtipitfr's. oniixjf, the tlitnl. M;irs", /n/, 
the fourtii, the Suns, t)u.' litth, Vuiiua\<, 

vhUe, the sixth, MePCtiry's, blue, the seventh, 
the Moon's, gretn. Merodai h-atlan-nkhi Li 
stated to have lx?gun it n.r. 11 im. It wa*» 
finished five n inurii'-; attirwanls by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who lias left a part of itu history' 

00 two <grlfnden, which have lately been ex- 
cavatetl on the spot, and tlnr*? dociphnrfHl by 
Rawlixsox. 'The building, naiiud the I'la- 
nisjihere, which \va< the wonder of Babylon, 

1 have made and finished. With bricks en- 
riched with lapis Iftznli, I have exalted its 
heafl. Behold now tlu' builiHn<r, nanitil "the 
Stages of the Seven Splicres," which was the 
wonder ot Borsippa, had l)een Imilt by a 
former Idng. He had completed forty-two 
cubits of height : but ho did not finish the 
Till. From the lapse* of time it had Ixx-ome' 
ruined. They hatl not taken (mrc of tlie exit 
of the waters ; so the rain and wot had jiene- 
trntM into tho brickwork. The casing of 
burnt brick lay scattered in heaps. Then 
Merodach, my great lord, inclined iny lirart 
to repoir'Tthe bnilding. I did not change its 
rite, nor did I destroy Its fonndation-platform. 
But, in a fortunate month, and npnn an aus- 
picious day, 1 undertook the building of the 
raw-brick terraces, and the burnt-brick casing 
of the Temple. / 1 stcengthened its founda- 
tion, and I placed a tftnlar record on the part 
•vvhicli T liad r(.'V)uilt. I set my band to buil<l 
it up, and to exalt its summit. As it hail 
been in ancient times, so I built up its struc- 
ture. As it had been in fomer days, thns I 
exalted its iiead.' 

1290. If the Jehorist liTedm Solo- 
mon's days, about b.c.1015-975, and 

the Temple of Eeliis was begun, as 
Kalisjch has just saitl, 1>y Merodaeh- 
adan-akhi in n.c.llOO, not moro than 
ft century would have elapsed to his 
time, hardly long enongh for the un- 
finished building, however wonderful, 
to have heeome the subject of a legend. 
But, as tlie tower was appawntly an 
ohservatoiy, and tho faet of its being 
dedicated to the seyen ancient planets 
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shows that astronomical obsemtioos 

had made considerable progress among 
the Chaldfeans at the time when it wns 
built, the traditions connected with it 
may have embodied stories of a nmch 
earlier date, to which the new bnflding 
gave fresh currency. 

1291. Prof. Rawlinson', howerer, 

says, Smith' .s Dief 'i.p.lo9 : — 

The supposeil date [of the building of the 
Temple of Mtiffheir] ia B.C. 29«J0— a Httle 

eiU-li<'r tliiiu the time commonly a>siLrtuil to 
the builtlin-; of the Tower [of iial*!]. i'lo- 
bably the erection of the two buildings waA 
not separated by a %'ery long interval, though 
it is reasonable to supiwse that, of the two. 
the tower wa:'^ tho earlier. If we mark its 
date, as perhaps we are entitled to do, by 
tlie time of Pelcg, the .•'on of Ebcr and 
father of Ren, vre may parham place it ahont 
n.c. 260O. 

But it 18 evident that the above rea- 
soning is yeij loose, and based almost 
entirely on traditionary prepo*t.»*essions. 
And hert^ the date of the V»uilding of the 
Toweri^ carried upbeyond 2848 b.c, the 
date which the Hebrew Scriptures fix for 
the Deluge, thooi^h it is still belowtiiat 
fixed by the LXX, — on which point see 
below (1303). 

1292. 3Ir. Eev.vn also gives from 
Ori'EiiT, in ^Smith's Diet, of the Bihle^ 
iii. p. 1554, another version of the in- 
scription, agreeing substantially with 
the aboTe; bnt instead of the pas- 
satre. 



Behold now the buildingr, named ' the Stages 
of the Seven Spheres,' which was the wonder 
of Borsippa, had been built by a former kinp. 
lie had am^eted/ortg-two cubits o/ height: bot 
he did not finish the head. From tiie lapse of 
time it had become ruined-^ 

Opfrbt translates:— 

Thi=; rdlficc, the hnn^o of the seven Light'' 
of the Earth, the most ancient monument of 
Borsippa, a former king built it, (theff ftdtou 
/orty-tteo ages), bnt he did not complete it^ 
hesa. Bm» a Temote time people hoi aban- 
doned it, v^Oiotit order express their uords. 

And this is quoted as * mentioning 

the Tower in connection with the Con- 
{uaion of Tongues,' — though Ofpbjit 

says, — 

This allusion to tho ' Tower of the Tongues 
is tlie on/ir one that ha'< as yet been disoOTCTOd 
in the cuneitorm inscriptions. 

Tho reader must jud^e for hilnself 
as to the degree of support atibrded to 
the probabflity of thelustorieal leslity 
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of the Scripture stoiy by tlio above 

trdiislati' n. 

1293. Kalisch describes also the lat- 
ter fates of the Temple, an follows, 
0en.pMB 
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The temple of Jnpiter Belus with its town 
vr\s rt'^'iinlol as one nf tli(> iiiust p-i?aiitii; 
works of antiquity, aiid attracted tho uurioslty 
of travellers from evcr>' coiuitry. Herodotus, 
who saw it liimiself, dwells upon it with em- 
phasis, i. 181 It was imrtially destroy ul 

by Xerxes, when la- rttmiKil from Greece, 
ii.c.4y0; upon which the firauduieot priests 
apiiropriated to themselvw the luids and 
enormous revenue?i nttaohcxHo it. and seem, 
from this reason, to liave betrn averse to its 
restoration. A part of this magnificent e<li- 
lice still existed more than five centuries later, 
Pux.tLSO. But the other i)art was, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, a vast In ap of 
rmns. The anibitioiu^ Macedonian detcnnineil 
to rebuild it, and i^suetl his orders aooovdingly. 
But, when the work did not proceed with the 
vigour and result which he had anticipated, 
lie re«)lved to undertake it him.sclf M ith his 
whole army. Ho lacked, however, the perse- 
verana; of the oriental de8])ots ; for, when 
10.(MH> worknjen werr unable to muo\(.' tht." 
rubbish within two inouLli!', he abaiuluned lii?. 
pn tv lit ious design-^. However, the portion of 
lUo »tru(^Dre which was in exit^tence in 
Pusv's time was imjiosing enough to be 
still ranca the Temple of Belus. And Ben- 
jamin of Tudcla, in the iwelftli eenturj', de- 
scribed it bjs a brick building, the base mea- 
suring two miles, and the breadtli JlO yanls ; 
headils, that a spiral pft.ssa:,a'. ))uilt round the 
KnvtT, in stapes of tfii yards oa'-li, led uj) to 
the summit, wliich allows a wide prospect 
over an almost pcaf ectly level country ; and 
com hides with tlie old tradition, that the 
heavuuly fire, which struck the tower, split 
it to its very foundation. More than six hun- 
dred years the ruins of Jtirs Jfimroud re- 
mained unnoticed and unknown. They were 
liri*t retliscovcrcd 1 y XiKni'Hu, in IT.'iO.— tlieii 
more accurately described by Keii Pouteji, 
BiCH, BucKixoHAM, Ac. ; but their examlna* 
tion, and the discoverj' of some of the monu- 
mental records tliey contain, were rcscr\ ed to 
t)ie last deoennimn, lS48-fi8« 

1294. K&uacH also observes^ Gen. 
p.313 

^fo<?t of tho ancient nations ]H)>-essed myths 
concerning impious giant-s, wlio uttempLetl t«» 
stoiTO heaven, either to share it with the 
immortal gods, or to expel them from it. In 
soma of tbae mbles the confu!<ion of tongues 
i.s represented as the puni-shment infiicte<l by 
the deities for Buch wickedness. And even 
JosEPHL-.s, i4«/.I.iv.a, quoteil a similar tradi- 
tion [in the words of tlie 8ibyl, probably of 
very late date, and copie<i from the Scriptural 
story. ' tlie gods sent storms of wind, and 
overthrew the tower, oud gave every one bis 
peculiar language : and tor this reaaon it was 
that tba eity was called Babylon*]. 



Actually the Mexicans have a legend of a 
tower-building, as well as of a Flood. Xellma, 
one of the seven giants rescued in the Hood, 
I built the great pjTuniid of ("liolula. in oi-derto 
i-each heaven, until tho gods, augry at his 
audacity, tluww fire npon the building, and 
broke it down, whcTcu|)on every .separate 
family received a language of its own. We 
will not lay much stress upon it, since the 
Mexican legend has experienced much colour- 
ing at the hands of the nwrrators,— chietiy 
l>oiniuieans and Jesuits ; and we lay still le^ 
upon the ix)int that tlie Jilcxicau terrace- 
j)jTamid has a great resemblance to the con- 
struction of the Temple of l^ehis : but bol^ 
these points deserve to be noticiHi. 

1295. And upon the eivilihilit y of the 
whole story, as a matter of history, lie 
unites M follovB, p.ZlA : — 

We have, however, other and incomparably 
more importmit remains of the e>-ent than 
those tmccrtain ruins,— [uwcfr^/iH, oidy in 
respect of the question whet lier the nionnd, 
/iirs Nimroud^ does represent tlie ruius of tho 
Temple of Belus— It ts certain that such a 
Temple, as above desrribed, once existe<l. ] 
or these scanty renujii.~^cences. They exist iu 
the liUKjaagas themselves, i^tanding in more or 
less remote connection of consequences with 
that event. Bach of tiiese languages i.^, no 
doubt, the production and expression of the 
s])iritual find natural cunt»titution of the 
]5eople, to v. liich it natttrally belongs. . . , 
Certainly,' if this wonderful divine influence 
had not occurretl, the one primeval tongue 
\\ ould not have reniaineil in stagnatiug iju- 
inobility. It would, by virtue of the rich 
abundance of the gifta and powers vouch- 
safwl to man, harp frmw through a process of 
continual self-enrietunent, and have gaine<l 
in spirit and nnifonnity. Now, however, 
when the lingual unity of the race was lost, 
together with their unity ta Gcd, together 
al«o with the unity of their nll-deflnlng re- 
ligious coiiK;iouf.ni»s.s, iusteatl of a manifold- 
ness in iniity, thei*e came a .si)litting-up with 
loss of unity, a cleaving-asunder with utter 
loss of connection, — such, however, as points 
bark with a thousand fingers to the net ot 

the oriLciiial unity. 

If the last statement Lo true, j'ct 
how does it prove the historical truth 
of the ]iarrative in G.xi.1-9 ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

<ibnjcl10-xi,26. 

129G. The following Table exhibits 
the -?Br!tttkiD8 ftom rae Heb., of the 

Scjft, Sam.y and Josephus, in respect 
of the nunila rs which express the 
parent's age at the eld(\«5t son's birth, 
m the list of the Post-Diiunan Pa- 
triarchs: — 

E B 
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— 
Hel). 




_ _ . _ 

Sept. 



- - 

Sam. 




Jose- 
ph u s. 


Shcrn (suter 


tbe 










Flood) . 


• • 


2 


2 


2 


12 


Arpbaxati . 


• • 


35 


135 


135 


135 


Cainan (not 


in 

















lao 






Salab . . 


• 


30 


i.m 


130 


130 






U 




134 


134 




• • 


SO 


130 


130 


l:iO 






32 


182 


132 


130 


Scrap . . 


• • 


30 


180 


130 


132 


Nahor . . 


» 


29 


7J> 


79 


120 


Terab . . 








?U 




Atirahun*B 


nA- 










prat ion . 






» 75 


75 


75 


~Toua from" 
Flood . . 




367 


> 1,147 


' 1,017 


1,068 



1297. The Scripture' story, tben, re- 
presents that in Al>r;ili;im*s time, not 
four centnrit'9 after tiie Deluge, the 
d^endants of Noah's three sons, 
(who had no ehildren be/are the 
flood, zi.10), had 8o multiplied that 
there were alreadj in fxif^teni^e the 
kingdoms of Shinar ( "BaLylon ), I'Juiit, 
&c., mentioned in U.xiv.l, ah engaged 
in ft joint eampai^n againet Htb kings 
of Canaan, and those of JSgt/j^t, G.xiii, 
and Orrar, G.xx. Tlesiflrs these, how- 
ever, there wt ro tl)o licpJiaim, ZnHm, 
Emim, Horim^ who were smitten by 
tjbe king of Elam, G.xiT.2,5,6, and 
the midtitude of other nationfl, Gomer, 
Mctfjog, Madrt'ty &:c., who sire referred 
to in G.x rt« alreudy exintinp; hrfure the 
time of Abraham. This appears from 
the fiMt that ' the earth was divided ' 
in the days of Pelog, the fourth in 
dnsfr lit from Shem, and Abraham was 
in tho ninth ; wh^rpas all the nation*; 
in tr.x are described as being in the 
first or Mtcond from one or other of 
the sons of Noah, except the Arabian 
tribes in t>.26-29, mentioned as the 
sons of .Toktan, Pelegs brother. Nay, 
the small district of Canaan was al- 
ready occupied hy many powerM na- 
tions, X. 15-1 9. 

1298. And .some of fhese nations had 
already attained A very high «t&te of 
civilisation. 

"Wlicv Kiryiit first prcsoiU itK^li to onrvie\v 
gho stands forth, not in childhood, but with 
the matu rity o f manbood's age, arrayed iii 
tbe tinuKWorn hablllinentii of ctviliMatkm. 
ITer (omb^, lior foin{)le>', her p>Tanuil>, hnr 
manner?, ctistoms, and arts, all betoken afnll- 
grawn nntton. Tbe Bcalptnres tbe iTtb 
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Dynririty. thr ffirlic^^t extant, thow that the 
arte at that day, aomo 3,500 B.C. [date of 
Menea. more than SylOO B.a (HuMBOtOT)— 

•^.fln n.c. (BrxHEN) — 3,892 n.c. (KEynicK)— 

ii,Hm B.r. (LePSICS) — 3,8n5 B.C. (HlNCKSJ— in 

each case more than 1,000 years before the 
Usherian date of the IMuge,} had already 
arrNed at a perftetton Uttla inrarlor to tbat 

of th*' xviiith Thmnj^ty, -n-hich, nntil lately, 
was regarded m her Aagostau ago. Norr, 
T^pM of Mankind, ;).21 1. 

Bas-reliefs, toaotifiiUy cnt, sepnlchral 
architectnre, and the engfaieering of the py- 
ramids.— rfotl-;'f//<. (red and black), pa- 
pvmf-/"r;xff, and chanically-prepaxod coloun, 
~^t]iv-c are grand erldenees of tho otrlliaatkn 
of Memphis 5,300 years ago, that every man 
with eyes to see can now behold in noble 
folio-. ])ubii.^hnd by fkaoce, TnaoBBf, anA 
Prussia. Jt>id.pJ2Z7. 

The fdlmpae whlehwethnaolitetnef Bgypt, 
in the flfth century after ^fenes, according to 
the lowest computation, [still 1 .000 year^ be- 
fore the Di'lnge,] reveals to n.-! some st-ri' - J 
facts, which 1^ to touxnrt inf ereno eg. In aii 
its general dharaetenillca Bgjrpt irae the 
Rfinif n,*'- wc w it a thon«nnd yrars later, [aad 
for how many centiuries uifore?] — a well 
organi-sed monarch}' and religion elaborated 
throughout the co un try, — the qratem of 
hieroglyphic writing the Mtme, In all Ite 
Ifadiii'/ peruliariti^s, as it wntfnucd to the 
end of the monarchy oi the Pharaohs. Kkx- 
aiCK'8 Aneimt Bg^ jklSl. * 

1299. Moreovef, as before observed, 
in tills short interval the most marked 
difterences of ph3-sinprnomy ninst Imve 
become stamped on the different races, 
since we find on the moet ancient mo- 
numents of Eprypt precisely the same 
nep^o face, lii ad, hair, form, and colour, 
fully devf'lo])ed, as we ol»sor\'r in onr 
own days. In tliree or four centuriot* 
— not A the prifneffot time hefore the 
Flood,' but when that deteriorating 
chan<re, whate\-.'r it may hare been, 
wliicli is intimatr<l in (l.vi.3, had al- 
ready passed upon the race — the com- 
plete change of 'colonr» form of akn)), 
and general physical character, had 
been elTccti d, which sioems not to hnro 
been niodilieti in the lea.^. fnjm that 
time to this, during the lapse of Jour 
thousand yean. .£cchd. Pto4TT nys, 
in reference to this» SeHpture tmd 
Science, p.55 : — 

There ia no evidence (I) that Sbm, Bam» 
and Japheth had not In tbem al e inwitoi dUVar- 

ing as wklely ns the Asiatic, the African, and 
the European differ from each other (!). 
They may have married, too, into different 
tribes, and their wiveabsTe ban «a divenUed 

as themselves. 

1300. Deutzich notes on this pointy 
p.290^— 
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ThOtfCET the pOMibilUy of the dcrivution of 
the imqpieB fcom onefMnily is establisbed bj 
Kstnnl flofeoee. Me«awhue, -w* do nofc wiah 

to be gilent a? to the fact, that the maintenance 
of the contrary in beoomiug more and more 
prrevaknt. The distinguishing characteristics 
of the raoBS, it is said, lie not only in the 
colour of the hair, bnt also especially in the 
form of the skeleton, and particularly of the 
pirnii. This difference is in the case of the 
principal races so great that it is impossibls 
to account for the variation through any kind 
of climatic or other ordinary influence. And 
even if suuh a valuation were ]>ossible, yet, in 
any case, a qpace of time of about 400 yean? 
(from tiw Flood to the patriarchal times, in 
which the race-dcTelopment is already an ac- 
complished fact) ijs Ix^iilos far too short ; so 
that both Natural Science and Chronolosry 
gLym poottlTe proof of manifold division of 
ttw btmwD race from tiie yerj flnfe. Aa re- 
gards the tirpt proof, however, no account 
here taken of the incalcidably great, aiul, in 
correspondence with the cliaracter of the 
primeval tune, doubly intsnsifipd, infloenoe of 
the q>iritnal ancl mmtd tendency of that age 
upon the bodily development. And as rejrards 
the second, we await cuniplaceutly tlie iiual 
nsnlts of the investigation of the monuments. 
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' the Cariiwnite and tlie rerizaite dWCU«d 
then in the laud,' (f.xii.G, xiii.7. 

1302. Accordingly, Prof. Rawlinson 
writes^ Aids to Faith, p.282 : — 

Were we bound down to the numbers of the 

ITcbrpw text, in rcpard to the period Ix^'tween 
tlie Flood and Abraliam, we should, indeed, 
find ourselveK in a difticulty. Thix-c hundrad 
and seventy yoacs would cert^ly not seem to 
be aufBcient tfane for the peopling of the w«nM, 
to the extent to which it appears to have been 
peopled in the days of Abraham, and for the 
formation of powerful and st-ttled monarchies 
in Babylonia and Egypt. But the adoptioa of 
the Septuagint numbers for this period, whidi 
are ou every ground preferable, brings the 
chronology into haruiony at once with the 
condition of the world, as shown to uh in the 
account given iu Scripfeore of the tim«a of 
Abraham, and with the results obtalnalfle 
from the study, in a sober spirit, of profane 
hi^t<Jry. A thousand years is ample time for 
the occupation of Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
EgjTt. hy a considerable population, for the 
fomuuion of governments, the erection even 
of such buildinfrs as the Pyramids, the ad- 
vance of the arts generally to the condition 
found to eadst in Egypt under the elghtocntb 



r?T-fTifdly the Egyptian, and of such inquiries i dynasty, and for almost any amount of aub- 



at, L;jat about the age of the by -gone American 
— esi>ocially, Mexican— civilisation. Perhaps, 
the chronological net of tiie Biblical primeval 
blabory really requires an extension. . . . 
Allowiupr, however, that the Scripture has in 
fact leapt over hundrais, or even thousands, 
of year.--, would that be sufficient to throw 
oar thoughts into confusion about it ? The 
IBible bistory is ttae histofyof salvation : the 
history of salvation is, hnwcTcr. the heart 
of the world -history. And, as the heart is 
smaller than ^e man, although it determines 
his Ufot 90, perhaps, the Bible chrouolt^* is 
more cootractod than the -worid-dnonology, 
altliough this is raised ui>on the scaffold of the 
otlicr (!). For the sacred Ixistory, that of the 
(Josixil, as well as of the Pentateuch, is com- 
plex, i.e., it steps from one main-point of the 
historv of salvation to the ni»t, without 
drawing marked attentloii to the interval 
between them. 

1301. AsBamraCKobBerTeSithedif- 
fienl^ lies not so much in the question 
whether the derivation of all the races 
of the earth fi-om one familv is pnssihle. 
Mr. Daewdj's recent investigfitions, on 
the origin of spedes, hare shown us 
that sach derivation is, perhaps, not 
scientifically inconceivable, provided 
only thai a sufficii nt lapsr of time Ite 
allowed for it. But then this theory 
would require thouMiitia or tm» of 
ikcmands of years, instead t f / 
hundred^ which is all the Eil ^ illows 
lis for the dcvclopTnnnt of seventy dis- 
tinct nations from the three sons of 
!Noaii : since, at the time when Abram 
came into the land of Canaan, we are 
told— 



division and variety in languages. 

1303. In another place he writes, 
p. 259 

The date of the Deluge, which we are moat 
justified in drawingfrom thesacred documents, 
is not, as commonly supposed, b.0. 2»48, but 

rather, n.r. :!n'i!», or even B.C. Si.'in. The 
modern objectors to the chronology of fcicrip- 
ture seek commonly to tic down their oppo- 
nents to the present Hebrew text. But there 
I is no rea.son why they shotdd snbmit to this 
restriction. The L XX version was retr;irded 
I as of primary authority during the fir>i aj,nj8 
; of the Christian Church ; it is the > (>r-ion 
' commonly quoted in the N.T. ; and thus, 
\ when it differs fiom the Hebrew, it is, at least, 
i entitled to equal attention. Tlie larger 
chronology of the LXX would, therefore, even 
if U» stood alone, have as good a dlaim as the 
shorter one of the Het»re\r text, to bo con- 
sidercd the chronolop\- of Scripture. It does 
not, however, stand alone. I'l^r tlie jviriod 
between the Flood and Abraham the LXX 
has support of another ancient and inde- 
pendent (?) version, the Pamaritan. It i^< 
argued that the LXX numbers were enlarged 
by the Alexandrian Jews, in order to bring 
the Hebrew chronology into harmony with 
the Egyptian. But there is no oonoelTable 
rea.-^on why the Stinmridiiis should Tiavc 
altereii theii" Peutatcuch in this direction, and 
no very ready mode of accounting for the 
identity of the numbers in these two versions, 
but by supposing that thsgr are the real num- 
bers of the originaL 

1304. However, ever if we adopt 
Prof. Rawlixson's extreme estimate, 
and suppose the ilood to have oc- 
emred B.a 8099, yet stiU this is not 
sufficient (1299) to bring the Scnptnze 
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namtiTe into agreement with scien- 
tific fact. Aiul tiius we have Lepsius 
writing, Briefe atts Egyptmt p. 3d : — 

We are still bnsy with f^trnctarai, sculp- 
tures, nml inscriptions, which are to beclawed, 
liy rni'iins of rhi- nmv more accurately ilctcr- 
miucd groups of kiuga, iu un cpoclt of highly 
flonrtahW dvili^foti, as far back as the 
fourth millennium be/ore Christ. We cannot 
BttfBciently impress upon ourselves and others 
thOH! hitliorto incredible dates. The more 
CKitlcigui ia provoked by them, and forceil to 
neriomt examination, the better for the cause. 
Cr.nviction will soon follow an^y criticism ; 
luvl finally those results will be attained 
•vvliich are so intimately connected With everj' 
braaich of antiquarian research. 

130.>. It is oasy. howoror, to under- 
stand why the Aloxiiudriaii interpre- 
ters via^ luive altered the imiabers, 
either for the reason above mentioned 
hy Prof. BAWLmaoir (1808), or, 
perhapp, because thoy already saw 
the difficulty which the Muallt r num- 
bers occuisioijed. ihit can any good 
reason be oottceired for the Hebrews 
corrupting their Scriptures, and chang- 
ing the nund>ora in their Poiitatcucli. if 
they liad orifxinally the saino nunibrrs 
a8 are now found iu tile »S«'ptuagint ? 
Haiss, indeed, says, Elements of Hut 
C^rm,, i. : — 

The motive, which Itvl the Jews to nnrtilnto 
the Patriarchal gt ncahigfies, is most clearly 
cxpositl l>y Ephrein Synt*, who died A.l). 378. 
' The Jew»,' says bo, ' have subtracted 600 
yefm; from the generatioiu of Adam, 6eth. 
iic, in order that their own books might not 
convict them oouceming the cominfr of Christ, 
He having been predicted to ai)pear for the 
deliverance of mankind after b,'>W years.* 

He qnotep v\m ATn'i.FABAOius to tlie 
same eft'ect, — the corruption being sup- 
posed to have been made after tlie Chnk- 
tian era, in order to give more time for 
the appearance of the Messiah, who was 
expected Ly tradition to come in the 
sixth millenary age of the world. 

1306. But, }is only 4,000 yeai-s had 
elapsed from the Creation to the Chria- 
tian era, and the He^ah was not ex- 
pected for 1,500 years, there would 
seem to have been hardly sufficient 
reason for the Jews making the altera- 
tion in qiiestion at ao earkf a time,<— 
if ever they desired to malce if. Mr. 
PooLE says, Smith's Diet, of the Bible, 

^S'ith respect to probability of accuracy 
arising tram the state of the text» the Hctara w 



certainly lia-4 the at' v.u ii i ro. There is every 
rcoRon to think that the Habbiiis have been 
8crupuloQB in tftie extreme in wialdtig attem- 
tions. Tlie LXX,on the other hand, shows«ipti-: 
of a cttrelesancss that would almost iienuit 
change, and we ha\ e the probable lnterix)la- 
tion of the second ' Cainau,' — [whoee name is 
inserted between Arphaxad and Salah in the 
LXX, but is rejected hy all cominentaton as 
an interpolation hiio the original t<'x^t.] 

1307. Prui. ivA^VLI^•soNaddb further, 
/).264:— 

Whether the chronology of the-^^ ver-;ion8 
admits of farther expansion (!)— whether, 
since the chnmologieit of the Hebrew Bible, 

the Snmnritaii P( iitaf<>iir?i. and the LXX diflfer, 
we can depend on any uue of them (!), — or 
whether we must not consider that this por» 
tion of Bevelation has been lost to as, by the 
Dfdstakes of copyists, or the intentJonal lutera- 
tions of sv'-tfinati'^rrs (•), — it is not ne<f<s:iry 
at pri'>ent to tleterinine, * Our treasure." as 
before olr^erved, 'is in o^ii-then veKseK' Tlie 
revealed Word of God has been continued in 
the world, in the Bamc way as other written 
coTni>o>itions, by the multiplication nf copie-s. 
No mirvulous aid is vouciisafed t» the tran- 
scribers, wlio arc liable to make mistakes, and 
may not alway«! have been free from the design 
of bending Scripture to their own views. ^iU^ 
at pvfsr/it, trf tuivp no 7ic>;l (o fuppofe that Uu 
number* hace in em ff case (!) suiferett, 

1308. It is difficult to see what could 
have been the object of u miraculous re- 
vdation of nunmrs^ if there vn» not to 
be also amiraculous;)rr.v«'r rffi^M^ff of them. 
Etit. ns regards the mnnbcrs now under 
oon.^iflcration, it is plain from tlie Table 
given in vi29(i), that the numbers iu the 
genealogy to ^e birdi of Terah * haw 
in every case suffered,* and been de* 
signedltf altered, either by the Hebrews 
diminishiiiii, or the LXX incrcnsing, 
each a|;e b^ a century. There is no 
indication m these lists of any other 
than * intentional alterations of nyw 
teraatisers.' The quf^stimi is, wlio are 
most likely to have corrupted the ori- 
ginal numbers, the Uebrewa or the 
Alexandrians? 

1309. Upon the geueral qnettion of 
the posaibmtj that all human beinp 

may have been derived from one pair, 
and that all the now-existinf; varieties 
of the race may liuve been gradualljr 
developed during a prodigious lapse of 
time, through a lODg suceession of ages, 
the foUowinp remarks of Dr. Nt)TT* 
tending to show tliat tliere may have 
been different centres of creation for 
the human raoe, are well worthy of m- 
sidezatioiii Tyjtes of Mankind, ^,273-^. 
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These anthodties, in snpiwrt of the extreme 

age of the pcologricul era to which man be- 
longs, though stiirtling to the wnscientific, 
fire not simply the opinions of a few; but 
such conclusions are sulMtautiaUy adopted by 
the teadSng geologists eretTwhere. And, al- 
though aud^uity so extreme for man's exist- 
ence on earth may shuck »omc prt'Coiiceive<l 
opinions, it is none the less certain that the 
rapid aocnmnlation of new la«ts is fast 
tsmillari^ing the minds of the sdentlflc world 
to this a.)n vict ion. The monmneiits of Egypt 
have already carried us far beyond all uhruau- 
logios heretofore adopted; and, when these 
barriers are once overleaped, it is in vain for 
tis to attempt to approximate, even, to the 
epoch of miui's creation. This conclusnon is 
not ba^ed merely on the researches of such 
archseologists as Lkfsius, Buxjskx, Bihch, 
IlrMnourr, t&:e., but on those also of such 
\vi itor>^ ivs Kknkick, Hixcks, Osborx, and we 
nuiy add, of all theologians, who hare rcalhj 
titasiered the monuments of Sgypt. ^or do 
these monnments reveal to ns only ft Hngfe 
race, at this early epoch, in full tide of civili- 
sation ; but they exhibit faitMuI ixirtraits of 
the same African and Asiatic races, in all their 
diversity, which hold iuteroourse ^vith Bgypt 
at the present day. 

Now the qxTcstion naturally springs up, 
whether the aLxfrigines of Jmc/ ud were not 
Cfmtem)X)rary with the earliest races, known 
to QS» of the eastern continent. If, as is con- 
ceded, 'Cancastan,' 'Negro,' 'Mongol,' and 
otht-r ratMis, existed in the Old World, lUready 
disLiuct, what rcitson can be assignetl to show 
that the aborigines of America did not also 
exist, with their present types. 5,0<K) years 
ago? The naturalist must infer that the 
lauiia and floi'a of the two continents were 
contemporary'. All facts, and all analopry, 
war against the supposition, that America 
s!ioT!ld have been left by the Crcntor a dreary 
wiif^ce for thousands of years, while the other 
half of the world wan teeming witli organised 
beings. This view is also greatly strength- 
ened 1^ the acknowledged fact, that not a 
single animal, bii\1, reptile, fish, or plant, was 
common to the Old and New Worlds. No 
naturalist of our day doubts that the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms of America were cre- 
ated where they are Ibnnd, and not in Ada. 

The races of men alone in America have 
Ix!eu made an excci>tiuu to iliis general law. 
But fhli exception cannot be maintAined by 
any course of scientific reasoning. America, 
It wHl be remembered, was not only unknown 
to the early Romans and Greeks, but to the 
Egyptians; and, when discovered, less than 
four centuries ago, it was found to bo in- 
liabited, from the Arctic Sea to f'npe Iforn. 
and from 0<;can to Ocean, by a ]>opnlation 
displaying iM'Ouliar piiysical traits, unlike any 
raostf in the whole world,— speaking lau- 
gui^es bearing no resemblance in structure 
to other languages,— <and living everywhere 
among animals and plants, speciticaily dis- 
tinct from those of Bnxope, A^a» AMca, and 
Oceftnico. 

Further, in reflecting on the aboriginal 

racc?^ in America, we are at once met by the 
striking fiu:t, tliat their physical characters 
are wholly independent of aU climfttfc or 



known physical influences. Notnithstuidlng 

their immense peographical distribution, cm- 
bracing ever>- variety of eliinate, it is ac- 
knowlwlge<l iiy all travellers, that thc-rc is 
among this people a prevailing tjfpe, around 
which all tlw tribes (north, south, east, and 
west) cluster, though varying within pre- 
scribed limits. With trifling exceptions, all 
American Indians bear to each other some 
defpne of family resemblance, quite as strong, 
for example, as that seen at uie present day 
among fiUl-blooded Jews ; and yet they are 
distinct from every race ol the Old World, iu 
features, language, customs, arts, religions, 
and propensities. In the language of Mokxon, 
who studied this people morethoroughly than 
any other writer, 'All po?sos.s, tlunigh in 
various degrees, the long, lank, black, hair, — 
the heaivy brow, — the dull, sleepy, eye,— the 
full, compressed, lips,— and the salient, but 
dilated, nose.' These characters, too, are bo- 
held in the most civiliswl and tlie most s^n age 
tribes, along the rivers and sea-coasts,— in the 
valleys, and onihe mountains,— in the prairies, 
and in the forests, — in the torrid and in the 
icebound regions, — amongst tliuse that Uveon. 
fish, on flesh, or on vegetables. 

The only raoe in the Old World, with which 
any connection has been reasonably conjeo> 
tnred, i:s the Mongol. But, to s;iy nothing of 
the marked diflfereuce in physical cliaraet^^-rs, 
their languages alone should decide against 
any sufih alliaooe. No philologist can be 
found to deny the fact, that the Chinese are 
now speakin,? and writing a language sub- 
stantially the aiame as the one they uscil flvo 
thousand years ago, — and that, too, a language 
distinct firom every tongue spoken by the 
Caucasian races. On the other hand, we 
have the American r:ices. all siieuking dialects 
indisputably peculiar to tids <x)Utinent, and 
possessing no markcil affinity with any other. 
Now, if the ^Mongols have preserved a lan- 
guage entire, in Asia, for .'>,O0O years, they 
stiould likewise havi' (jreserx ed it hrrt\ or, to 
say the least, some trace of it. But, not only 
are the two linguistic groups radically dis- 
tinct, but no tracev i AT ngol tongue, dubious 
words excepted, can i>e touiid in the American 
idioms. If such imaginary Mongolians ever 
brought their Asiatic speech into this country, 
it is clear that their supposed descendants, 
the Indians, have lost it, and the latter 7imst 
Jtficr acquired, instead, that of some extinct race, 
ichich preceded a Mongol cdlonimtion. It will 
be conceded that a colony or nation could 
never lose its vocabulary so completely, unless 
through con(luc^t and amalgamation, — in 
which casethey would 4MioptcfHO//Mfr language. 
But, even wlum a tongue ceases to be spoken, 
some trace of it will continue to survive in 
the names of individuals, of rivers, places, 
countries, . . The appellatives, Missis- 
sippi, Missoiui, Orinoko, Ontario, Oneida, 
Alabama, and a thousand other Indian names, 
will live for ages after the last Red Man is 
mingled with the dust. They have no likeness 
to any nometielatnra in the Old World. 

1310. He adds also on ^.281 : 

The following conclasions ^vcrc advanced 
by Mr. DuraNCiSAU, as early as 1B19, in sub- 
stantially the foUewing language '.-^ 
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(i) Tlip American langiia^n^, in general, 
are rich in wonls and graniinntical forms; 
and in tlielr oompUcatied oonstructiou the 
grestMt Older, method, and regularity pre- 
vail ; 

(ii) Tbi'sc complicated forms appear to 
exiKt in all these languffBi fEODi OzeeolBBd 
to Cape Horn; 

(iU) Theee femu StBer enentUOy from 

tho»e of the ancient and modem lanfjruages 
of the Old Hemisphere. We have no njaaon 
to bdievc tliat a race wonld ever lose its 
luiguage, if kept aloof from foreign tnflueooeB. 
It i» a fact that in the little island of Great 
Brimin the Welnh ami tlic Krso ;irp still 
spoken, althoagh for 2,(KK) years pressed np<>n 
1^ the strongest infloenoea, tending to exter- 
minate a ton;:rne. So with the Ba.-«ine in 
France, which can be traceil l)ack at least 
8,(MK) yearn, and is Ptill HiK)ken. (^)ptic was 
the speech of Egypt for at least 6,000 years, 
■ad etill leetvee tte tnoe In Ite laogiugee 
around. The Chinese has existed equally a.* 
lonp, and is still undistnrbe<l. . . The hm- 
guage of Homer lives in a state of purity, to 
which, considering the extraordinaxy duration 
of its Utenoy codrtaioe (2,500 yean afe leoflt), 
there is no ptndlel, poduvei <in fho iMse ci 
the globe. 

Although the nations of Eorope and Wc^^torn 
A«ia have been in oonetaat turmoil for thou- 
•nds of years, and fhdr languages torn to 
pieces, yet they have lH>cn niouldeil into the 
great heterogeneous Indo-Kuroi^ean mass, 
emywhere showing affinities among its own 
fragments, bat no xeMmblaooe to AmwricMn 
languages. 

1311. This questiou, however, of the 
Pluality of lUoM, is independent of 
fhat of tlic reliance to be placed ou 
the aceounts hero p^ven of the Pa- 
triarchs after the Flood. And, that 
these are unhistorical, is sufficiently 
shown by the fbUowing Table, "where 
the numbers ezpMSB tiie' y«ar9 tifter 
the Flood of the lespeetiye erents. 





Bora 


Died years 






after the Flood 


Noah 




AM 


Shem 






Arphaxad 


i 


404 


Salah 


87 


470 


Eber 


07 


.-.31 


Pehjg 


101 


:U() 


Bea 


\<il 


a7o 


Berag 


169 


888 


Nahor 


198 


841 


Terah 


222 


4S7 


Abraham 


'2'.}'2 


467 


Tnaac 




578 


Jaoob 


463 


689 



1812. According to the above, Noah, 
Shem, Arphaawd, &c. — in feet, a/l uf 

Abraham's progenitors — were livin<^ 
during many yoars of Abraham's life, 
and Shem, Siilah, and Eb«r, outlived 
him. Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, 



Sonig, Terah, were living at the birth 
of Isaac ; and Stem ana Eber lived, 

the one during fifty, and the other 
during nearly eighty, years of the life 
of Jacob. Yet we do not find the 
Klight^st intimation that either Abra- 
ham, Isaac, or Jacob, paid any kind of 
reverence or attention to any of their 
ancestors, more especially to thfir great 
ancestor Shem, who had gone through 
that wonderful event of the Delugp, — 
(except, indeed, on the strange suppo- 
sition that Melehiaedek was ShemX — 
or that Abraham ever paid a visit to 
Noah, who, however, is supposed by 
some (without the slightest warrant 
from Seriptnre) to have colomsed the 
extreme &ut, China, &c.» and so (0 
have gone out of his rr acli. 

1313. Again, it will be found that 
at the time of Isaac's birth, — when 
Sarab is represe nted as 'bearing a son 
to Abraham in his old aqr," G.xii2; — 
when Abraham and Sarah were *old 
and wfll-stricken in age,' G.xvii.17, 
and Abraham ' landed, and said in 
his hearty ShaU a dmd be bom to Mm 
that is a hundred yean old?' as if that 
were an extraordinary and ^nrprisi]]^ 
age for a man to boget children, — there 
were actually living, as above, Shem, 
Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, Semg, Terah, 
aged 6841, 390, 355, 325, 229, 170 
years respectively, and Eber lived 139 
years longer. Must we suppose that 
none of these had children at the age 
of a hundred ? But of Shem himself 
we are told, &ja.lO,ll — 

Shem wag an hmidved year^: oM, and begat 
Arphaxad two years after the Bcluge ; and 
Shem lived, after his begetting Arphaixad, five 
Irandred year^, and begat sons and danghteiK. 

1314. It is plain, tin n. that Shem's 
children were <(U born aftfr ho was a 
hundred years old ; and JShem himself, 
and, we may suppose, these duldren, 
or sojnt- of them, were still living at 
tlir l)irt}i of Isaac. As to the other 
patriarchs, wo ar<- only told their ages 
at the birth of the tirstbom son m 
each case, and these ages range from 
'29 to 35 years, except in the ease of 
Abraham's father, who appeal's to Imve 
begotten Abnihara at the age of 70, 
G.xi.26. This last, however, is not 
certvn; as tiie text may only mean 
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that Tenth's three sons "were born be- 
fore he WB8 70. In all the other cases 

it is merely said thiit they ' begat sons 
and daughters,' aud it may siipposod 
that none, exfept Shem, \v.\<\ '-hildron 
at tht^ u^tj uf a iiundivd, or lu-ar il. 
Bot this would inyolre the inoongruity 
that Arphaxad, Salah, and £ber had no 
children born to tlieni, during three- 
fourths or even four-lifths of tlieir lives, 
"wliich is out of all proportion to the 
state of things in the present day, and 
conflicts with tbf' not ion, usually enter- 
tained, of a remarkable fecundity in 
those early times, by which the human 
race wab replenifihed so soon ailcr the 
flood. 

1315. It Till be ohserred also that 

the more ancient progenitors, accord 
ing to the al)ovp list, survived tliu later 
ones. Thus Noah died ten years afUr 
Pel^ and therefore he was living at 
the time of tiie 'dispersion of tongues.' 
So also were Sheni, Ar]>I;axad, Salah, 
Eber, and, perha]\s, also all the otJier 
foreililhersof Abraham, uiz. Keu, Serug, 
Nahor, Terah, since Peleg died first of 
them all, and we are not told in what 
year of his life th«' dispersion took 
place. It is impossible to say whetlier 
the writer supposed that all these Pa- 
triaiebs, or any of them, took part in 
the project of building the tower. We 
may suppose that Noah and Shorn did 
not; but, as to the others, the Scrip- 
ture only informs us that Terah and 
his ftm^jr were idolaters a hundred 
jears before the death of Shem, Jo.xziv. 
2 ; see also Judith, v.G,7. 

1316. The follo'v^ iin; remarks are 

quoted from Dr. 11 .iles by Kmo, 

SSat, of the Jews, p. 11: — 

Upon this snppoeition, idolatry ninst have 
iMgon and ptendlod, and the patriarchal go- 
Tevninent have been orerthrowu by Nimrod 

ami till.' builders of B;i1h-1, ilnriii;.' tlie life- 
time of Xoah himself, and liis three sons. If 
Shcm lived unto the 1 1 0th yeutot Isaac, and 
the -"iOth year of Jacob, why was not he in- 
cluded in the covenant of circumcision maile 
with Abrijhani ami his luinily ? Or wiiy i- tie 
utterly unnoticed in their history? How 
could the earth have been to populous in 
Abrali;ini's tlays? Or liow conld the king- 
doiius of As.-yria, Lj^'vpt, ikc. have bticn 
eustablishc'd so suon after tlie Deluge? Tliis 
last difficulty was strongly felt by Sir W. 
BAUEiQir, wbo In Ma IfiMory of 0u World re- 
mark^!,— ' In this patriarch's time all the 
then parts of the w orlcl were peopled : all 
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natloas and ooimtries had -tiielr kings; Egypt 

had nrnn y magnificent cities, and so had Pale- 
i^ine, and all the )ieiglil)otiriug countries, 
3'ea, all that wait of the worlil besideB, as far 
as India, and these not built with sticks, but 
of burnt stone and with ramparts, which 
I inafruifuriia' needed a parent of more anti- 
quity tliun those other men have supposed.' 
In another place he forcibly obnerves, * If we 
advisedly consider the state and conntcnance 
of the world, wich u< it was in Abrahaui's 
tinn\ yra, brforo liis birth, wo shall find it 
were vcrj- ill done, by following opinion with- 
out the guide of reasoo, to pare the tfnaes 
ovor-deei>ly between the Floo'1 "ri! Abraham ; 
becauHC, in cutting them too ue;u- die quick, 
the repukaion qftke nHMeMorjftm^per^tmM 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

SCiaPTURE KEt^EBMCKS TO THE CBSA.' 
TIOX, THB FAlXy AKD TBB DILOOB. 

1317. It becomes now an interestih 
and, for the Bupporters of the tndi- 

tionary view, a very important, ques- 
tion to consider what notice has been 
taken by the later Sci'ipture writers of 
these early portions of the Pentateuch. 

Do the Psalmist! and Prophets refer 
to the story of tin- First Man, — to that 
of the Garden, the Forbidden Fruit, the 
Serpent^ the Fall, and the Deluge, — as 
undoubted &cts, the truth of which had 
been attested bjIMidne authority? Do 
they speak of these subjects, or any one 
of them, as if they were well-known and 
familiar to their own thoughts, and to 
the thoughts of all around them ? Do 
they quote them fi«eiy, as a modem 
derout p0( t or ] r- acher would do, — as 
any earnest student of the Bihle. hold- 
ing the traditionary view, would do, — 
as if they believed in them, as truths 
divinely revealed and in&Uibly certain? 

1318. The reply is easy to be given. 
They do nothing of the kind. The 
story of tlie first man is scarcely even 
once referred to at all, aiid only, if at 
all, — whidi, as we ahall presently see, 
is exeaedini^y donhtfiili — with a ^sh'•^ht 

p;i?<sinfj notice, onoiijjl! just to show that 

tlic stoi'v was wntTea (as we .suppose it 

was^, aud in some measure kuowu to 

the writer and his readers. None of 

it« detaib are ever mentioned. As 

Lengkerke observe?, Kenaan^p.-nrW : 

One iingle certain trace of the emplojmeut 
of the story of Adam's Fall is entirdy wan^ 

inp^ in tlio llobnnv Tannn. Adam, 'Kve, the 
Serpent, the wouiau's seduction ot her has* 
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bind, 9us., Me all Images, to which the ro- 
mnfnfng mdBct the InMUtes never again 

recur. 

Atall events, tliere in uol the slightest 
indieation that, in the teaching of the 
Hebrew Prophets, the account <d the 
Full was quoted and dwelt npon, an we 
muKt certainly bt li* ve it would have 
been, — at least, occuHionally, — if they 
had believed in the IKTine authority of 
the narrative. 

And a? to Koali, hh name is neror 
once mentioned, nor is any refeif ncc 
made to the Deluge by any one of the 
Fbaimiats and Piopheta, except in the 
latterpartofthcLook oflsaiali, Ts.liv.9, 
and in Ez.xiv. 14,20, by writers undoubt- 
edly living after the Captivity. 

1319. Kurtz, however, i.p.87, eudea- 
TOun to prove that theie is, at least, 
soTne reference to the story of the Fall 
in the later writings of the O.T., though 
he admits that — 

it is indeefl remarkable that Kpecial references 
to these events occur so xanly* 

But tlie following are the only in- 
stanres of this kind wliidi he is able 
to produce, and they include all which 
Dp. M'CjLtTL has produced. 

(i) * The wolf and the lamb thall feedtogtBUr, 
and the IU>a tiiall eat stratf likf the bulldek, 
and duU tfuxtl be the teiymiCs iiu at." Is.I.\-v.25. 

Arts. These wonls, instead of referring in 
any way to t]^» curse pronounced in U.Ui.U. 
cxprc88 quite another idea. In the passage of 
Genesis, it is pronounced, as part of the curse 
upon the serpent, that it should • eat dust,' 
wliilt.' MiL' vcnoiiioim creature itself was to re- 
tain all its power to sting aad inime,— to 
* ttntise the heet ' of man. Bnt «he PMphet's 
language implicit that tlir> SciTHnt then, in 
the Messianic time, like tiie wolf and lion, 
ahall be no longer liostile and AesuWv to other 
creaturesor to man, but shall fowl contentedly 
on * dust* as they upon straw. The Prophet 
merely refers to the common notion of th(v<e 
times, that the serpent lived partially, if not 
wholly, on tlic substance which it drew firom 
the dnat through which it wriggled. See the 
note of ITalisch quotal in (IOG'o. 

* Thfij shall lick the iliist like a sei^peitt, 
th< ii shall, move out of t/ieir /wlet lite creeping 
ihnujx of the earth; theff aholt he itfrakt of 
Jdtoitalt our filoh itn, and thall fear beeaim of 
Thee: Mic.vii.17. 

vl/M. Tho caus<< must have been a desperate 
one, indeed, which compelled Dr. Koirrz to 
qoote this pafl8aeo,-.whioh merely describes 
men wriggling along in terror, like worms, 
npon the ground, (just as the Zulus used to do. 
when appi oiicliing their dreaded king Chaku, 
and m people still do, when oppenring before 
an Oriental despot,) aa having any referent; 
whatever to the curae prononaced npon the 
serpent in U.iii.i4. 



ES TO TIIE CREATION, 

Dr. jM'Caul, however, says, ^.176 : — 

We have here not only a reference to 
14, but a qnotation of certain words tmm 
D.xxxii.24. The Jiobrew word for 'crcfTJirt;- 
things' occurs only liero. in Douterouomv, 
and in Job xxxii-T). 

A >i.i. That is to say, becaose in D.X3Cxii.24«e 
find • croeping-things of the *Mf,* and in Hie. 
vil. 17, 'creeping-things of tho parfh.' an.l Uit- 
two phrases used in totally different connt*- 
tions. thcroforo Micah lias mode » 'verbal 
quotation of certain words' (N3. one word 
at the most) from Denteroikomy ! Tlie alle- 
^'ation reminds one of the injjonious critic 
who adduced, as a proof of Shakesi'KAKK'* 
ficquaintance with Latin, the vcHmI agrce- 
ment between tiie sentence, • 7 prce, sequar: to 
be fonnd in Terence, and the oorrespcniing- 
sentence, ' Go before, I'll follow/ t.. i. juml 
in Shakespeahk. If there is any «>pying in 
the caae, which appears to be most improbiMe, 
we apprehend that it is the later Dr-ntoronn. 
mist, who must have imitntal hi.-i nrf<lixrsH.r 
Mlcah. 

(ili) ' Thoit hiik$t Thy/OM^ they are troubled f 
Thou takest ateatj t/icir breathy they die, and r*- 
turn to (heir dust: Ps.civ.2!*. 

( i \ ) • J/is breath goethfoHh ; he returneth to his 
earth; in tMU vei^ datf huthouffhUperith: Fa. 
cxlvi.4. 

' All go wUo one place; edi are of the dust, 
ami all tnrv to dust again: Ecc.iii.20. 

• Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
vas, aiKl (he spirit shall fttum vnto &ohim 
who gave U.' £c9c.zii.7. 

^fW.ThoranM|rh6 a reference in these verse* 
to G.iii.l9. But, surely, the sight or the burial 
of a corpse might suffice of iwelf to awak«» 
in any pious mind such reflections as the%,— > 
even, aa we have seen (1074), in the njind of a 
heathen. And, in any case, Ps.civ.cxlvi. tuv 
two Ktronfrly Jeliovistic Psalms, and were, 
perhaps, written long after the OapUvity. 
And the book of Ecclcsiastes does not con- 
tain the name J. hovah at all ; which fact 
combines with otlu r internal evidence to show 
that it was not \M itten by Solomon, as I* 
generally supposed, but composed (as moat 
critics agree) in a mnoh Uiter age, long after 
the Cajitivity, whrn the name was disu><^d 
altof^ethtjr, it would seem, for sniKTstitiouji 
r< i-ons. There is no doubt that tho present 
Peiitateuch was in existence and well-known 
in thoae days, and theretora might have been 
referrptl to by any wntc-r; but it cunnot he 
pronouncal with any contidence that there i* 
actually any veEerenoe to it In the above pas^ 
sagee. 

Bnt even these passages speak only of the 
mortality of man. TluTe is no rl'ti-renoe 
whatever to the Temptation, the .Vm, the /•'«//. 
as an article of the Hebrew Faith, either here 
or elsewhere. 

1320. IvT RTZ, however, ."ays : — 

Equally clear u the referenoe. Job ^ff, 
Hoa. tL7, to the history of the Fall. 

In the first of the above texts, Job 

xxxi.33, theEXrmds:— ' 

*lf I coverotl my transr^ossi..ns n.t AdmUt 
by hiding mine iniquity iu ms boaom.' 
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In the second, Hos.viJ, we find: — 

' But they, like men, have truugiefleed the 

covenant.' 

With the limitation '«gftta%defl/ the 
statement of Kurti may beadmittM; 

for neither in these passages, nor in the 
former, is there, as it appears to us. 
the slightest reference to the Tall, 
though, in the case of HoB.Ti.7» we 
have Dr. M'Caitl's opmion confirming 
thnt of Dr. Kurtz. 

1321. The Hebrew is the samp in 
Loth the expressions above italicised; 
though our translators have vended 
it differently in the two eases. It 
is eLear that in the second instance 
the word can hardly be translated 
'Adam,* since Adam had not trans- 
gressed any ' covenant,' unless it be 
supposed (with some commentators) 
tiiat ho transgressed a 'covenant of 
works' ; and, cortairily, in any case, 
the sudden allusion to him would be 
very abrupt, — the more so, as the other 
Prophets do not refer to him freely in 
this way, nor, indeed, do they erer once 
mention his name at nil under nny cir- 
cumstances, Onr translators, tlu refore, 
have understood the phrase to mean 
< like men/ ' after the manner of men/ 
as in Ps.lxxxii.7y — 

' But ye sluil! die lite mem, and fall like one 

of the princes.' 

And this is, no doubt, the mejwiing 
in the other passage also, as will be 
seen by the following instances of 
translation. 

1322. Thus in Job xxxi.33 we liave 
these: — 

* If I have bidden, as a man , ray sin 1 'iilg. ; 

* If I have concealed, «w men, my faults,' 
Syr. ; 

* If, even rinniog inyolimtarily, I concealed 

my -ill," Si jif. ; 

'if 1 luive covere*!, as Adam, my fault,' 
Chn/'l. ; 

'If, tu nien, I have concealetl my fault^*,' 
French, (Caiiex) ; 

' If cu a mom I have hid my sin.* Douap 
Vers. 

^\i,a» a man, I have coYGXCd my roRfuezy/ 
Qerman, (Lirrasn) ; 
*If I have hidden my idn, as men are wont 

to do,* ItaliuJi, (inoDA'i r) : 

' If I have covered, as n man, my tmnsgres- 
fiions.' (Sc hmidt) ; 

' If I haM^ covered, after the fashion qf men, 
my f{iult«.' (Junius, TKKMEi.Lirs). 

Have 1 overdone any wicked deed, whrr.'- 
thorow I shamed myself b^ort men V \Y v- 



Aud in Hos.A'i.T we have : 



* They, however, as Adam, have transgressed 
the covenant,' Vut^. ; 

' Thoy, hmrevor. os a son of man, bftTO 
txnnf^esscd my covenant,' iiyr. ; 

*Tbey are oi a man ttan«gVM«In8r a oove- 
nnnt,' Sept. ; 

' They are lite a man breaking there a 
covcniiiit,' Anib. ; 

'They, as the generations of old, trans- 
greflsed my covenant,' Turff, Jon. ; 

' '\l:r\\ fit,' common jieople. have trana- 
gn-sMtl iho covenant,' />e«c/* (Caken) ; 

' They, Adam, trail«grett the OOTOUat/ 
Gernuui (LirrnKi;) ; 

* They, like men, have transgiessed a cove- 
nant/ (Junius, Xubusluus). 

1323. KOTTOfiirthcr proceeds to ssiy : 

Tlie ssime remark applies to lH.xUii.27, 
wliere the expression, ' thy first father hath 
sinned,' can only refer to A<iain, as the b-.'st. 
commentators have shown. However, HOF- 
iiAX viewB the latter passage as an allnsion to 
Abraliam. 

But if we consider the whole verse, — 

* Thy first father hath sinned, and thy 
teachdrs have tran^ieswd against me,* — 

it is clear that the reference cannot 

possibly be to Adam, whoever may be 
meant by it. What had Adam to do 
particulnrly with the people of Israel ? 
Tiie reference is manifestly to the 
people of Israel itself, when on it« 
maxcli out of Eu^y]it, which is here 
porsonified as tlie *tirst father' of the 
present ^ (Munition. And, accordingly, 
the LXX has 'your first fathers,' 
which liTrrHBB follows, 'Deine Torel- 
tern haben gesundiget^' =Thy ancestors 
have sinned. 

1324. Kurtz adds: — 

Let it also l>e rt.'iuciubcrecl that ull the 
sacrificial services of the O.T. arc based on 
a.iii. (!). Nor can we be mistaken in finding 
in tlie expresrfon * aurcly die,' which so fre- 
qnently occurs in the Mosaic criminal lepisla- 
tiou, a reference to the 'surely die' of the 
first legidatton in 0.ii.l7(I). 

If any inference coidd be drawn from 

the occurrence of such a phrase botli 
in Le\'iticu8 and in U.ii.17, it would 
only be this, that the same writer waii 
concerned in both cases. 

1325. Finally, Kubtz sums np, as 

follows : — 

1 f iuiv doubt should still remain, we submit 
that the fact.^, recorded in these chapters, rtn* 
rhronicletl icitli a rhihUik'- simplirUy, and that 
hence the manifold deep bearing of Lhin 
narrative required a len{?th«ned training, 
l>eforo it rnnld be i)erfectly apprehendetl in 
tlie consciousnesi* of the individual, [even of 
sncU a Prophet as Isaiah or Jeremiah, or of 
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any one of the FMdmlite, after »*laigtliened 

tniining' of so many tvntnries ?] So rich and 
tkt'P is always the ctunmmffnieut of a develop- 
ment , that the cotitmuatiofi of it li<not stifficient 
folly to bring its treasures to light. It is 
only «t its oompletkm that all whidt had 
lain oonoealed in it qipem. 

1326. "We thus see how very sli^t, 
if any, is the refercnrc to tliis part of 
the Pentateuch, in the writings of the 
most devuut mea of latter days ; though 
we find difrtinet leferenees to the Full 
in the apocryphal book of Wisdom, ii, 
24, where also tli^^ 'Serpent* is for the 
lir.st time ideal ilietl with the Evil 
Spirit, after the Hebrews had come 
into dose contact with the later Per- 
sian mythologj: — 

* Through the emvy of tiw Devil came deatti 

into the world.* 

And so we read in Eeclus.xxv.24 : — 

* Of the woman came the b^inning of sin, 
and through her wo all die.' 

1327. TucH obsorves, p.5i : — 
This later revival [of the ancient mjth in 

G.iii] explains itself throutrh the acquaint- 
anoc, whieli, while in exile, the Lsraelites 
made with the religion of the Parsees, the 
in13aetico of wideh Amn itself plainly in 
thi-. tliat tlic serjient is explained to mean 
►Satan, now iucorjKjratetl into the Jehovah- 
worship. . . . Thus the old lleln-cw form of 
the myth is bronght nearer to the Feraiaii 
(1097). The enential diiVnenoe of the two 

711 yt lis oij;_'!it to be a Fufflciciit ))roof aijainst 
till' ib-rivationuf the Hfl)n'W rmin tin- l't'r>ian, 
nKiliitaineil by Von L'.oiii.KN ;tnd otlirr-, who 
deduce from this the later [rather, very late] 
origin of G.iii. For vAy should not, in thai 
case, Siifan appmr in acfiou [i.i . in person, ivt 
in the form of a seriK-nt,] ichuh the later /una 
of the Udtrew religion alloteedf Certainly, 
however, these myths stand in a sisterly 
relation, having proceeded from one priiuary 
legend, which in different forms has Spread 
itself over the wliole Orieiit, 

1328. But in tlie older Cjinonical 
8ci-iptures we find no such references, 
— ^no allusion of any kind to the story 
of Adam and Eve and the Fall, oe to 
tluit of Noah and the I)( luge, except, 
as we have said.inls.liv.O. Ez.xiv.U.'io. 

Mention, indeed, is made in the Pro- 
yerbs of the 'tree of life ' in four pas- 
sages: — 

* She is a tree of life to them that laj hold 

upon her,' iil. 18; 
« The fnrit of the righteous latktreeof life; 
xi.30 ; 

* When the det^ire eometh, it is a trte of life; 
xiii. 1 2 ; 

A * wholesome tongue is a Itm ^ Itfe; zv. 



TO THE CREATION, 

And of the ' fountain of life ' in four 
othfizs:-— 

' The mouth of the rightsoffls la a/bwlBte 

qflife;x,il\ 
' The law of the wise is a fotmtatn €f life^ 

xiii. 1 ) ; 

' The lear of Jehovah is a fountain of life* 

xiv. 27 ; 

* Understanding is a fovMain l{ft unto 
Urn tiu^ b«£ it; zvi.S2 ^- 

and 80, too, ire read, 

' With Thee Is tbe/Noitem 

But these expressions are evidently 
proverbial, and drawn at all events 
from some other source than G.ii,iii, 
which makes no mention at all of the 
'fountain of life.' 

1329. It IS very difficult to oi^Iain 
this stlenco on the traditionary view, as 
it is stated by Dr. M'Caul, Examimr 
iion, &c.,^.208, vu. that — 

there never was a time in Israel, from tiba 
1 ay>^ nf Moses ou. When the PentatendK was 

univnown. 

It seems, in fact, with only the above 
evidence before us, impossible to be- 
lieve, that the devout Prophets, Priests, 
and King?, and pious people all along, 
were thoroughly conversant ^\^th tho 
^vritte^ Law, were deep in the study 
of it, and practising its precepts daily, 
— were reminded annuidlyof itsezis- 
tence by the sacred ordinances, whidi 
the more relipous minds amonp^ th.-m 
faitiifully obsers'ed, and were also sum- 
moned ouce in seven yeiirs to liear the 
whole Law read at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, D.xxxi.9-18. 

1330. But it is easy to account for 
tliis jihciionienoii, if we suppose that 
the story of the i''all was, as we have 
seen aJieadj some reason to believe, 
^mtten by the Jehovist, not earlier 
than the latter part of David's rcig^, 
and was known to the ^reiit and pood 
of that time as only a narrative, written 
for the edification of the people, by 
some distinguished man <^ the age. 
j'robably, one or two copies may hwo 
been made of it, or, perha|)S, only one, 
which remained in the charge of the 
Priests, and may hsve been added to 
from time to time. But the existence 
of this was so little known in after 
days, — in other words the book, in 
the form which it had then assumed, 
was allowed, even by the best Kings, 
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Priests, and Prophets, to drop so com- 
pletely into oblivion. — that in the time 
of Josiah, when the " Book of the Law' 
yrsa found in the Temple, the vfcy idea 
of any audi book htangiiiU in existence 
seemed quite strange to the king and 
to his people. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

"We hav*^ now completed the 
iiuaiybis and examination of the First 
Eleven Chapters of Genesis. The 
analysis has dearly shown that this 
portion of the Pentateudi, at all events, 
18 not tlu" work of one author,— that 
the hands of (at lpa=:t) two distinct 
writers can be traced throughout in it, 
one of whoittt as &r as present appear- 
ances indicate, must have written sub- 
sequently to tlic other, and with the 
older document before him, — thoucrh 
it still remains to be considered 
whether the later of the two wrote 
merely to fill up the blanks, whidi 
appeared to his mind to exist in 
the older story, or whether he com- 
posed origiuttliy a complete sepa- 
xate namtlTe, which was afterwards, 
in a htter age, in<x)rporat«d with 
the older work. It is possible, also, 
that some of the Jchovistic passages 
in these chapters may be duo to 
the hand of a later Compiler or 
Editor. Bat to anyone, who has fol* 
lowed carefully the train of reasoning 
by which the aborf^ main restilf has 
been obtained, it will be evident, as we 
believe, that it does not rest on mere 
&ncy or ooi\]ecti]z«,~that it is an un- 
deniable facL 

1332. If thi«^ 1)0 true, there is no 
room for the supposition that these 
are merely fra^ents of older docu- 
moits, handed down £rom Jacob, Abra- 
ham, Koah,— even fr^m Adam, — which 
have been worked in by Moses himself 
into tho narrative, which ho was com- 
posing ill the ^\■ildemess for the in- 
struction of the pc ople of Israel in all 
filtnre ages. Even were this supposi- 
tion well-founded, tho historical value 
of this part of the J3iblc wonUl be 
seriously weakened, and its (supposed) 
inlMliWe accuracy impaired, not only 
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by the contradictions, which, as we hove 

seen, it jiro.sontH throughout to innumor- 
alilc facts of Modt.'rn iSeience, l>ut also 
by the discrepancies which are observed 
to exist, when separate statements of 
the different authors, whose writings 
are hrrc pTit together, are compared, 
with one another. 

1333. But the supposition itself is 
inadmissible, beesase the same two 
hands can be traced distinctly, not only 
throughout tlio rest of the Book of 
Genesis, but also in t!;p laterpartof tho 
history, where Mosi-s inuiself in person 
comes upon the scene. Thns all critica 
allow that in E.vi.2-7 we have a por- 
tion of the Elohif^tic document, written 
undoubtedly by tho selfsame hand 
which wote G.i. If, tiifrefore, it be 
supposed that Hoses himself was the 
writer of E,vl2-7,— and it would seem 
that Moses rm(st have written it, if lie 
wrote any part of the Pentateuch, 
since no other but Moses could have 
given an account, from w!t\ial penonel 
knowledge, of the revelation of the 
name ' Jehovah ' contained in this pas- 
sage, — it must ho admitted that this 
older document, by the hand of the 
great Lawgiver himself^ has been greatly 
enlarged and materially modified, by 
the introduction of a number of im- 
portant passages by a later baud. 

1334. But, whether Moses wrote the 
Elohistic document or not, — a question 
which we must leave to he discussed 
in a future Part of this work, — it is 
plain, from what wo have had before 
us. that not only is tho Elohistic maitter 
of this part of Genesis at variance in 
some important points with the Jeho- 
vistic, but they both conflict repeat- 
edly, in the f?tron!2:e55t manner, with 
the imdoubted facts of Science, and 
neither, therefore, of the two narratives 
can be regarded as throughout histori- 
cally true. For, as already observed, 
the lafrht of Revelation cannot be at 
variance with the Light of Science; 
the real Woi-d of God cannot either 
contradict itself, or contradict the reel 
Work rf God. It follows from this 
that we must not look for the real Word 
of God in these contradietory state- 
ments of matters of fact, — in the 
mere outward shell, the letter, of 
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the ScriDtun s. The Word of God, in 
the hi^h and proper senee of this 
expression, is ihat in the Bible — 
the livint; Word — which speaks to 
tlie hearts and con?tciencos of )i%'ing 
men, — M hicli stirs within them divine 
thoughts, kindj^s devout feelings, im- 
pels to fiuthful action, awakens holy 
desire, reveals to thr long;ing eye and 
the pure heart the Livin r Hod. 

1335. Aa Prof. Owkn has admirably 
said, Jnauffural Addrets at Leeds, Dec. 
16, 1862, p,%t— 

Tho<<' \vli'» (.■r>iit<'n(1 that snch religions 
trutlis rest e.-<sciiiiall.\ on tlie basis of tlie 
Utend and verbal accuracy and acceptability 
of every physical pro|)osition in the Penta- 
tcucli, hazard much, and incur grAve rcspon- 
sibiliticB. . . "Wilt II ;i iih>>ioal 1 act is demon- 
strated, and coutradictH a canonical statement, 
it Ig flomedmes objected that the oontratiiction 
1h apparcnf. not rrnl : or, if the iirnpo«ition« 
are too plaiuly and diametrically ojijiusjed. it 
i- nex t said that * the truth, as it is manifested 
in the workti, and as it is affirmed in the 
Word, of Uod, mttst be one, mnst nltbtiAtely 
hjirmonise.' Bat here tlie very point at issue 
is assumed, vit. whether the ancient state- 
ment of a physical fact bo truly, as alleged, 
a direct verbal inspiration from above, a 
Hteral Word of God . . . whether, I say, the 
alleged inspired statements ;i.s to t)ios<" jilu no- 
mena, in their plain sensi.', lie oonfonimblu to 
the certain knowledge, wliich it ]ia» pleasetl 
the Author of all Truth to put us in posses- 
rfon of, by the exercise of the powers Ho has 
pi VI n for that purix)se. and at the times when, 
in His Providence, it vias proper that such 
tniths should be commnnicated to mankind. 

When the canonical statfinont and thi- 
scientific denjonstration do concur, wlio ix'- 
joiccs more than the Christian philosopher V 
When they do not, and the opposing state- 
ments are irreconcilable, who b more botmd 
than the Christian philosopher [or the Chris- 
tian minister] to deliver the truth antl ileciare 
the error, and ,fiiny from hint the itophism bn 
which the ertxti' is mited or veiiedf that it i»a'^ 
ttilfbe rnereitltif dUrUhedt notwittutandiny the 
admUted demotutratUm itt emntwui nature ? 

1336. It is only, however, a careful, 
critical analysis, such as thut which wc 
have attempted to carry out in tlu- 
larger edition, the pwsentation cf the 
different portions of the narrative, whicJi 
are due to different authors, such as 

have exhibited above in (9G8), 
that can dispel efFoctually from the 
minds of many even intelligent persons, 
well read iu sdence, the lingering re- 
mains of that fancy, with which, per- 
haps, they have been thoroughly Un- 
bued in their youth, thnt the *13il)le 
cannot be a Teacher — a l>ivinely-giveu 



Teacher — for us in spiritual things* 
unless we regard it as a part of our 

religions dnty to receive, with snbmtB- 
sive, unquestioning, faith, all its state- 
ments of faot. as irifHsputable, infallible, 
words of historical truth, to the accu- 
racy of which the Divine Veracity itself 
is pledged. So strong, indeed, is the 
force of habit, that, while the IVnta- 
teueli is rep-ardod as wholly or chiefly 
the work of Moses, men will still cling 
to the notion,— or the notion will stifi 
cling to thera,~«^t it may be possible 
in some wav to reconcile its statementi* 
with fact. It is only when the work is 
resolved into its separate elements that 
the cliarm is broken, — the delusion 
passes off, — and the power ceases to 
act. which binds men to the more letter 
of the Hcriptureas the revealed Word 
of God. 

1337. And then comes the danger— 
the result of all this erroneous teadbing; 
which insists upon maintaining tliat,— 

♦ the very fotmrlntions of our faith, the ver^- 
iMisis of our hujxys, the very nearest antl 
deare.st of ojir c«n.^lation.s, are taken from 
us, when one line of that tiacred Volume, on 
wbich we ba« eveiTthlnf?, in declared to he 
unfaithful or iintru-stwortliy." 

It is tliis,— that, when men's eye's ar»' 

opened to the real facts of the case, in an 

age like this of great scientific activity, 

they may lost their reverence for the 

St'riptnres :\lt(»^n.ther, and cesise to r^'- 
<iard tlic ])ibl(' with that true, dt votit, 
iuleiiigent, atlVctiou, — with that deep 
sense of the blessings, of which in God's 
Pjpovidence it has been the minister to 
man, and that living faith in thr- r>i- 
vine Truths, wliieh it lias btcn tlw^ 
means of maiutaiuing and propagating 
through the world, — which every reli- 
gious mind will feel, and which it is the 
tit-sire and aim of such t ntical labonrs 
as tliese to develope and foster. 

1338. Nay, evt n in the case of those, 
who, having been steeped to the lii>8 in 
Bibliolatry of tlii *kind from their in- 
fancy, havf frratlually worketl tlunr 
way tnit of it through tht; frrf ;iu*r part 
of a life, not without help in Viurious 
degrees from this teacher and that> — 
even in their case there may come ait 
length a crisis, when the apoI<';^i«'s, 
the explanations, the tnmst'endt ntal 
meanings, the looking for the elea ring- 
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up of some hitherto diuk mysteries, 
from whidi light is to fall on all other 
iUspnted pomt8» — wh«n all theae are 
soeu to he noodless, mere cobwebs of 
mon's bmius, bpiin to bridire over a 
chasm, which does not really exist 
between the Scriptures and other 
writings. And when this crisis aii iv s, 
it is not surpi'isinir tliat thore sliouKl 
often come with it at ^v^t a dangi r (jf 
fiome revulsion of feeling against that 
which has heen treated as an idol, 
and before which so much anxious 
thought, so much painful feeling, has 
been offered as incensf . Even before 
the crisis, it is probable that the study 
of that Book will have teen growing 
less and less general, and the parts 
most dwelt upon confined to certain 
more favourite passages. 

1339. It will by this time, however, 
I trusC^ be i^parent to any, who will 

thoughtfully consider the evidence 
produced in this work, that, whatever 
may have been the case in times past^ 
our religious duty now,— our duty to 
obey the Truth, and to fbUow the re- 
vealed Will of our Creator, — sofarfrom 
r( quiring us to recfive any longor the 
.-^t Ol ios, which we have been hero con- 
sidering, as true unquestionable facts 
of history — on the contrary', requires 
ns to rrj'ri them as such. It inquires 
us all,— instead of forcing tlie .Scrip- 
ture narrative, in these first chapters 
of Genesis, to yield to us lessoiit*, 
which it would not naturally teach 
ns, or trying to evade the conclusions, 
which j/iai/ naturally be drawn from 
these and other passages. — to be 
ready to receive, with devout faith 
iind humble adoration, that wondrous 
Bevelation of Himself, which God is 
manifestly making in these our days, 
by giving us the glorious Light of 
Modern Science,- those grand lessons 
of i'^temal Truth, which that Light 
displays to na. 

i;J40. Why should not our clergy 
1)e tlie first to teach these lessons to 
their flocks, varving the dry routine 
of dogmas, or the stereotyped ' im- 
provements ' of Scripture texts, to 
whkh the diseonrses of so many of 
them are now exclusively confined, 



by bringing before them freely the 
ennohlii^ and strengthening, yet, at 
the same time, sobering, humbling, 

solemnizing views, which the great 
scientific discoveries of our own time 
unfold to us ? There are, indeed, 
many among the dergy, who are 
themselves distinguished in scientific 
pnrsnits, and who are so constituttid 
mentally, that they do not heed the 
restraints imposed on such studies by 
dogmatic tbeolo^, or do not feel them. 
It is far otherwise with many others. 
They dare not entertain some of the 
great questions of tlie day, or face for 
themselvt:.s, much less for tijtir congre- 
gations, some of the most interesting 
and certain conclusions, at which scien- 
tific men have unanimously arrived.* 

1341. Ih-onght up in that narrow 
school of theological training, whiL-h 
ignores altogether the plainest results 
(tf Biblical criticism, — taught to re- 
gard erety word and letter of the 
Scripture as infallibly true and un- 
speakably Divine, — they dare not, for 
their own peace of mind, discuss with 
any freedom such questions as that of 
the ' Antiquity of Man,' or the poe- 
sibh^ existence of (lilTt-rent races of 
mankind, not all derived from one 
pair of ancestors, but corresponding 
to different centres of creation, as do the 
animals among whidi they are found. 
They shrink fi-om examining into the 
historical credibility of the aeeonnts of 
the Creation, the Fall, and thq Deluge, 
from discussing the iScriptiire account 
of the formation of woman, of her 
temptation, of the entrance of death 
into the world, of the sentence passed 
on the dust-eating serpent, the child- 

* BUVIHJNR writes, T'l/r tfiroii,ih Sirih/ nud 
]tf<i/((t, y).J)"J : * Itfcuiioro has made uiMj of this, 
as an argiiinent to ])rove the grent antlqnity 
of the rruptioH.s of this monntnin fEtna). . 
He tclU mo lio is exceedingly cmbiirriiii.sed by 
thc-^- discovi ries, in writing the history of the 
mouutain,— tliat Moses hangs like a dead 
weiirht upon him, and blunts an Mb tea for 
inquiry; for that n-ally he liati not tlic con- 
science to ijiukc ills mountain so young as 
that prophet makes the world. . *. . . The 
Bi^op, who is stttmnonsly orthodo.\, has al- 
ready wamwl him to l»c on his guard, and 
not to pr ' . 1 to be a liettor natural historian 
thfin Mase.-», nor to jireKumc to urge anything 
that may in the smallest degree be deemed 
oontradictoiy to his sacred antboritgr.* 
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bearing woman, the labcmring man, — 
of the coiae paiMd upon this blessed 

Earth, blooming now ns ( (Toolngy tell?? 
xis) it did of old, wheu there wat* no 
mau upou the Earth to till it, no one 
to see its beauty, and to tell ont the 
Greatness and Goodness of God. 

1342. Or, if anyone dares to do this, 
he is in danger of falling at once under 
the 'thunders of censure,' threatened 
by Bishop Whaofobcb in his recent 
Charge, or under the weight of his 
dictum, ChtardiaH, KoT. 26, 1863 — 

■ The Chiirch reqnires of n man a Folemn 
declaration of his belief in iliiit which he is to 
teach, and that cn^rasTi^nit iit niu-t l;i--,t long 
as he oontinaes to exercise hin ottice. li he 
C BOBon to bdlere,— in the literal, histenri- 
cal. truth of the nccount of Noah's Florxl or 
the immtHTrt of the Kxodus,]— he is Ixiuiicl, in 
conutinn honesty, to resign his office; and. if 
the dulness of his aipirit does not allow him 
to apprehend that necessity, the Cbordi is 
lionnd to reniove him. 

If the IJishop of Oxford means the 

* belief,' which he speaks of, to include 

belief in tlic literal, historical, truth of 

all Scriptoxal namtives, he is distinctly 

at variance irith the Court of Arches, 

■which ha«< now expressly' declared th;it 

^//<ii is not the law of the Church. Dr. 

Llshlnoton said 

Topiitap«rfcleiilarooiiatrnotion on s part 

of Holy Scriptun\ raniiot be deemed a con- 
tradiction of the I)i :i< on's declaration of his 
I »elicf in Holy St ri j u u n\ JudgmdU in BUhop 
of SAUBftunv V. WH.I.UMH. 

As to lAc right claimed by tfr. Wilson, to 
deny thr< rcalii} nf nny of the fact-' roiitained 
In the Scriptures, it is one thing to deny that 
tlw iuumtt««s ave contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and a rery different thing to main- 
tain that mch uarrativea are to be imdentood 
in a tignrative senae* JudgmaU in 7lin>AU. 

V, WlI>oK. 

1343. Dean Hook has said very justly, 
Manchester Church Congrete, 1863, that 
*tho principle of the Rrfonnation (as 
di^tin^iuishcd from Mediacvalism),' is — 
the necessity of asserting the truth, the whole 
troth, and nothing bnt the truth* 

And he added, — 

The Mctlin vnli-t did not deny the necessity 
of matutiuuiug tlu' ti utb ; imr does the Pro- 
testant deny that tlie iiriiiciplo of love is n. 
prindpie enforced in the Scriptures of the 
New Ttertament. But the difT^mice is here, 
—that th( Mt^iaivalist, in his desire to cnli-st 
the aft'ectiou.-i in the cause of religion, could, 
when the assertion of the truth was likely to 
promote discord, postpone the faree to the 
expedient ; whereas tlie Pivteetent le pre- 
parctl t o sarrifice jicace to the maintenance of 
truth, or what he believes to be such. 



1344. We, then, I maintain, as Mmts- 
ters of the Church, — Ministers, not of 

n mediaeval, but of a Reformed Prot^vs- 
tant Church, — are at once both exer- 
cising our right, and discharpng our 
duty, in demring to onr p* ople, as 
opportunity shjdl offer, 'the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,* on tliese matters, so far as we 
already know iu And, when uii Eu- 
rope is moving on with the advance of 
the ago, we must refuse, as the deigf 
of a great National Institution, to he 
held in fetters by tlio mere word of 
any man, or to be forbidden to search 
oat thoroughly the troth, in xcspeet of 
these questions of science and criti- 
cism, and to speak out plainly the 
truth whicli we find, 

1345. For instance, while drawing 
from these first chapters of Genesis 
such religious lessons as may bo fairly 
and naturally drawn from them fl021\ 
we may proceed to show bow we here 
possess, by the gnicious gift of God's 
orennling Fnmdence, a predons trwi- 
snre in Hiese most ancient wn:iiiL'-. 
some parts of which are, beyond ail 
doubt, as we l>oli«'ve, aTnonpr the most 
ancient now extant in tlie world. I'or 
we have here preeerred to ns a most 
deeply interesting and instructive re- 
cord of tho«e first stirrings of spiritual 
life amoufr the Hebrew people, which 
prepared the way for the fuller Revela- 
tion, in God's dne time, of His Fatherly 
Love, in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, — 
from which also, hy *lie qnickening in- 
fluences of tlie ISpinl of Oniee, has 
been developed by degrees our modern 
Christianity, — not withont oontribn* 
tions from the gilts L< stowed on other 
portions of the great Human Family, 
as the same good Spirit has been rr»- 
vealing all along the Name of their 
Creator to the hearts of men, at 
sundry timea and in divers manners,' 
by different means, in ditfcrent mea- 
sure s, among the various laces of man* 
kind. 

1846. Andtiien, too, while tracing ia 
these chapter^ the first imperfhit be- 
ginnings among the Hebrew people of 
cosmological, astronomical, swgraphi- 
cal, ethnological science, we may say 
plainly that the accounts of the Ores- 
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tion, &c. there given, cannot ponsibly be 
iQ^arded as historically tme, since the 
results of Modem Science e mphatically 
contrndict them. But we may go on 
to say aLio that Science itself is God's 
precious gift,* light coining from the 
Father of Lights, and apeeuHy comiiig 
in greater splendour in this very age in 
which \re live, and p^ven to us by His 
Grace in order that, by means of it, we 
may see more clearly than before His 
' Oloiy and His GoodnesB. 

1347. Sneh teaching as this, which- 1 
Tcntiirn to quote in conclusion from a 
small ])auk, First Lessons in Science, 
written by me for the use of Zulus and 
oth^ though not published, is sorely 
not so Tery unsound and * dangerous/ 
that it needs to hr < inhibited ' in all 
the pulpita of the land : — 

(l> * Standlnp on the threshold of this 
Science (Geology), we feel almost ovcr- 
'wbelmed, at first, witli the .wful R'ns<> of 
thft enormous lengths of time which have 
pMBed, Rince flrst^e woild in which we live 
was callwl into being. We obtain from it 
Bach an idea of imnteasurabU duration, or 
what is popidttrly called eternity, as wc have 
never, ixrrhaiie, r^Uaed before. We look in, 
as it were, into a dim Tftnlted chamber, and 
see arch after arch, reaching away before us, 
till we can see no farther. We follow, 
tammbling with emotion and dread, throngh 
the still, solemn, halls ; and when we have a 
length stepped on into the gloom, far from 
the light of day ami tlif converse of our kinl. 
we see the interminable range of arched 
plUan, stretdbed ont as before, age after age, 
fato the infinito Past. Such is the ferHn;,% 
with which any thoughtful person must reiui 
tlieiecordHof tbeBBEilL'Bpa8thisfeoi7»^)nttten 
mon the rocks. 

(ii) ' And Man has been 11t!b|? tor a few 
thousand years at mo«?t upon the Earth. Wc 
lOBOW this certainly, ix^an^e, though wo find 
traces innnui(>rable of other living creatures, 
buried T.p in the older strata of the Earth's 
cruiit, wo find none whatever of Man, except 
in tho^> <if comparatively modern date. 
Bozely, then, we cannot say that the Earth 
was made esclnsively for Man. When we 
think of the apes fnll of p;lory and beauty and 
life, which have passc^l away Ijcfore Man wa^, 
and of the very t-mall ]X)rtioj'. of the Karth's 
surfaoa— «tiU le» of the Earth's thin crust— 
which tre can even aee and examine, wc 
cannot presume to say that the whole hrifrr 
Earth was made only for Man. Aa well 
might we say that the Sun was made only to 
give him warmth by day, and the Moon and 
the Stars to give him light by night. 

(iii) ' Yet. if not made onhi for Man. the>^ 
things have certainly been ma^ip, in the G reat 
Cfsatei's aebeme, with express and most gra- 
cious rcfcronre to Man. The Sun, that, 
bondrads of tliouHands of years ago, gave 



light and heat, under which the forests grew 
in those primeval swampa, where ttaeooalbeda 
were formed, mnefc have shone «p<A mme tx- 

press .rffcnnci' (o »uch a being as Man, who 
should l>e able to make use of such stores aa 
these of hidden treasure, to draw them out of 
lilt ai ]>ths in which they had so long been 
bnricTl. tu turn them to his uses, to extract 
from them metals and m(Alicini«, to obtain 
from them supplies of light and heat, to cou- 
trtre the mighty enginQ», that minister so 
vastly to the comforts of his daily life, and 
allord the means of intercourse and com- 
munion with his fellows. 

(iy) ' Who bid a crtatwx liteMoHCOvld have 
turned to aeoonnt tiie ooat, and the lime, and 
the slate, and the bnildin,2r-.-tones of various 
kinds,— the iron, copjxT, tin, iuid lead, and a 
mtUtitnde of other substances, mineral and 
vegetable, which the care of the Creator has 
provided ? How plainly does the simplefaxit, 
that these things are, and that Man alone is 

XUe of using them, prove to the reasoning 
I that, whatever may be the case hereafter, 
wbatcvprmay become of the Earth, whatever 
creatnre.s uiay be i>laced upon it in the apes 
vet to come, yet Man was ttift'mifd from the 
first to inliabit this world in liis own ap- 
pointed time, and all the afiies that hare past, 
wliatever else they have done, have done this 
also, to fit the Earth to be the home for a 
time, and the working-place, of Man ! 

(V) ' Ah, yes! Man'sworkingoplaoe— aplaoe, 
where we must work ont that which accords 
with th(^ s])iritual natiuv given to ns, -a work 
unto life, or a work imto death. We arc sure 
that, in the sight of Htm who Is » l^iirit, 
spiritual beinprs, such as we are, must have a 
value very dilTerent from that of creatures 
who have merely soul and body, who liave 
merely bodily life and those lower instincts, 
wbleh distinirulsta the bmte beast from the 
plant. TJif'ij c.mnot know the right from the 
wrong, the gootl from the evil. We have the 
r*aw of God writteu within our hearts by the 
finger of oar Maker. We have the gracious 
teachings of His Spirit, the whimperings of 
His Love, the penre of His Di«iile;i.snre. "^e 
have within tis the faint reflections of His 
glorious ex< ellenres. We know His perfect 
Truth, and Purity, and Goodness, by that 
very power which He has given us, to take 
delight in Tmth. an-t Parity, and Goodness, 
— ay, to love and honour and glorify it in our 
▼ery hMurt of hearts, even when we are (rivintr 
wav t(> come vile temptation. -wA cov--r.nt to 
do what we know to be evil. And mere is 
thatA\ithin us which tells ns. as i)lainly as 
the Bible teUs ns, that ' tlie wages of sin is 
death ,' that * he who sowetb to the flesh diall 
of the flesh reaj) corruption.' Anrl there is 
something too wliich tells us that to do the 
Will of God is life, such life as .spirits need 
and long for,— the life Bternal, wliioh coanea 
from knowing Him more traly, ftrom wImnh 
all T.ifrhr and Life are flowincr. 

(vi) ' For, even if we liad not the Bible to 
teach us, — wherein we find the utterances of 
men's hearts* in other days, breathed into by 
the Spit it of God . and answering to that which 
we feel within :r elves, breathed by the One 
and selfsame bpirit — yet the contemplation of 
the works of Ood could show ns aa Order, aiso« 
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in Hi - univerKo— a stojwly, roiiQtant sscqiicnce 
of cuiiwj anil efYcct — the jK-riiuiuenceof fixed 
laws, from tho wry firnt iige of the world's 
existence until now. TluMe« who first begin 
to ttndy the formfttton of the Berth's cnut, 
nmy be lod, us many have been, to inia^nc, 
thnt only by wild, irrcgulnr, convulsive ei- 
U'n<. iiiilikeany wblt^ wenoWMHMn nature, 
the rocks were made, find tlie inountiiins 
rnisixl. nnd the valloyx fsnnlc. They may fancy 
that >iu h iniinrii-f r<\->iilt- as thc^ coidd only 
have been brought ultout by a KuccosKion of 
violent earthqnakefi, bj- mighty volcanic ac- 
tion, puch as mipht <i|ieak, indoc<l. of Power 
antl Wisdom, of a Will working all thinfjs to 
an end, but wonld leave ni)on tlii- uiiml ;i 
painful bewildering nems ot diaorJcr, confu- 
sion, ineecnrity. 

(vii) 'Bnt TnieScii'iu'otonr1iP<"t5 nthcnvise. 
It tells nsthat there is, indeiil. a Living lluler 
of the Universe, who ha« nnule His actual 
presence felt, and nhown forth K\» Might and 
Wi>>dom, in callinf; into exifttence, from time 
to tin^i'. wlH thor liv ^oiii<'l:uv of development 
or «)therni-«'. Jiew races ol living crcitures, 
differing in !-i/,e, and fonn. and character, in 
wonderful number and variety, to till up their 
part in His stnpcndoiw whole. But it tell;* us 
al-'> tliaT all tliiiii-'- nn- iimler Law. Itt.rll- vi-^ 
that even the volcano and the earthquake, the 
hnirif^ne and thnnderrtonn. ai-e all under 
Law to trtnl, urc nil govenml hy laws such ax 
even we can turn to account fur a thotijiand 
daily u.«cs. Avhen we bind the giant Steam to 
do our work by land and by sea, and bid the 
Liffhtntng carry our vtmtmtm* It teaches v» 
a1-'> fh;it far greater ro>iiUs- than thoao. which 
have bt-en WTought I>> the ludden action of 
lire and flood, have been produced by slow, 
long«oontinued, actiou of God'H laws, cense- 
lessly working with unwavering, unfailing 
certainty. 

(viii) ' In one wonl. it mnke.^ n-; -ure that 
all things are mlc<l by Luu unci Onler, under 
tho govoj-nmcnt i»f fJod.in the natural world ; 
and this t^-lls us that the wime nl«o is true in 
flif //;../•-(/ v.orl.i. Wt' are madr t" f'd th:it, 
if we break God's Order, or l«ul other.-; to 
hreak it, by acts of sin and fleshly self-indul- 
gtnce. we shall surely reap the fruit of our 
doings, — that the rcsnlts of our actions, 
whether good or evil. art> >ine and certain, 
each aasworing to its kind, whethio' completed 
by some sodden strolte at once, or long de- 
]q\('\. in l>o l>ron!zht a1)out. nftrr n greater 
lapse of time, hy the same Eternal Law s. 

* Some men's sins are open lieforehand, 
leading the way to jiulgmeut; and others 
they follow after. TJkewise also the good 
deeds of some aro mnnifr^t lK?forehand ; and 
they which are otherwise cannot Ik? hid.' 

(Ix) 'Thi-s thought makes us feel safe an«l 
happy under the government of God. It 
would be a miserable world to live in, if we 
could be left ulone in sin. — if sin <lid not 
surely find us out with judgment, — if we were 
not sore of thlR, thnt things do not go on at 
random, by caprice and arbitrary choice, 
under GocVs government, but by fixed, nn- 
erring. immutiiMc fiaws, th(? Laws of lli^'^ht- 
eousness and Truth, administered, not by 
mere Soreielgn Autbority, but by Fatherly 
lore. 



(x) ' And the world=; aronnd us — arc thcj«c 
inhabited ? We know not yet ; nor, perhaps, 
will it ever lie given to man to kujow this cer* 
tainly in this life. And one wise man of our 
own days has taught mb to remember this, that 
we do not know,— that, as far as w(> do kii-jw, 
the Moon and other Planctij are probably lujt 
inhabited,— that the Moon, at all events, pre- 
sents no conditions of life, analoeoius to thoA" 
nf'ede<l for animal and vo'/<'t;il !e life on V..irth, 
— tliat this I'^rth, thcrtfDrc, may be the only 
ixKiy of our system, may be the only body of tiae 
Univejrae, wherein Is plaoed s creature gifted 
with reason and rnn«cieuce, such as "Man. Wo 
dare not sny that this is so : nor it easy to 
siijipr/-*' tliiit all the hn-t- of .Stars were made 
to give us light by uight» when a single Moon 
wonld give more light than all the Stars, or 
only to plndden onr eye-? with their plnry and 
l)cauty, when few can ever seethe vi.*iible mul- 
titudes of the StaiTy Heavens, or Imow the 
awful wonders widch they even nowteveel to 
us, while none can count the mimber of ftms 
which make up the staT'diist of a dngle 
nebula. 

(xi) ' But this we know, that for millions 
of years tlie Earth \vm formed, l>efore Man 
was placed niwn it. Hosts ujwn hojita of 
livin;: erentiin s were brought into being, an*i 
died, and pa^aod away : their vary kind* ap- 
pear no more on Earth. But there was no 
luiroan eye to note t!irir fonns. or tiike ac- 
count of their doin;:^. Tho foi-es^l-trec tosswl 
its lirancliis ; the meadow-flowers bloometl ; 
bright colours beamed on evcxy side. The 
Lord God • gave rain from heaven and frultfal 
seasons' for the multitudes of livin? tliing-s 
who then looked up to Hini for fotKi and 
blessing.', as they dci now. Sweet scents were 
spread abroad on every side ; sweet sounds 
were lieard. And Ooi was there, to see the 
works which He h.ad mode, and * behold! 
they w ere very good.' 

(xii) ' Yet one living eoiU — one child of 
Man, made in Qod's image— is worth more in 
the eyes of a Spirftnal Being, tlian nil the 
Ml us. however grand and glorions.— tl;:iii a" 
mere systems of nnreasonijjg, uncmiHti(*us 
nmtU'r. Our happj- privilege lus Christian.o i» 
to know and believe this — to l>e able to look 
up and say * our Father,* to Him who nja<lc 
tills nii^'hty whole, takin^r with i'-. the \vi>nl-, 
which CmiiBT Himself has taught us, and be- 
lieving that He, who has given ns the powers 
whieh we have, for s<'eing and fcflir? the 
(Jriatness and (aKxlncss of His work)*, has 
tneatit iis (Inis to r.se them, and will bless us 
of a truth, wlulc we devoutly * ponder thei>e 
things,* andsedcto *miaenrt«id the tevliif' 
kindiiesf! of the Lord.' ^feonwliile. from cnch 
inuioht ixjccsa of the great Temple of the 
Universe, into which, while here on Earth, 
we are permitted to gaze, we may hear, if onr 
hearts are pore and humble, the same eolemn 
utterance : — 

* ST.VND in AWK ANI> J^lN XOT ; 

* CoMMUKE wmt yorn oysy hraiit, AST) 

IN YOUR CHAMBER, AXD BR mLT- 

* Oftoi the sacrifices op HUaiTBOt^ia^ 
*Amd put tour TRt-sr or thx Lord,* 
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THS COMPLBTB SLOmSHC KAiUUTIVS IN OEHBSia. 



"Wb shall BO far anticipate the results of the next Part of this Work as to giTd 

hero in a complete form the wholo of the Elohistic portion of the T5(julc of Genesis. 
The reader wUl thus be al>lo to sre what -was the extent of the simple primitive 
story, to which the Jehovistie writer in a later age lias added so many remark- 
able, and ofteii disturbing and contradictoTy, episodes. Iflany impofrtant con- 
sequences may, of conrse, and must be deduced from this distinct separation of 
the sources in Genesis,the consideration of which must be reserved for thepresent, 
until we have set forth fully the critical reasons upon which this separation is 
based- 1 will here only observe that my own conclusions, as to the parts of Genesis 
vhich belong to the Sbhistic document, do not diffiar mateiially ficom those 
which have been announced by the distinguished Gtennan scfaolar, Professor 
HirpFELD of Halle, by Professor Kuenbn of Leyden, and still more recently by 
BoEHMER, after a most careful, independent, investigation. 

K.B. — ^The sign 3^ denotes that an interpo- 
lated DMsaae has been nmorai. 



THB EliOHISTIO NABEATTTB. 

1. (') In till' iK'ginningELDraMcrcatcfHho 
Heaven and the Earth. C) And the Earth 
was desolation and emptiness, and darknesB 

tccts upon the face of tlio dorp, anrl the spirit 
of El,ouim hovering ujkjii the face of the 
waters. 

(^) And ELOEm said, ' Let there bo light,* 
and there was ligbt* (*) And Blohim saw 

ihc light that if iras froo<1 ; find E£X)nm 
tlividod bctrwocn the light and (between) the 
flarku»>>;. ( ) And Eloutm called (to) the 
light ' D(^,' and (to) the darimesa He called 
* Night.' And it was eratdag, and it waa 
morning.— ono flay. 

(") And Eloulm said, * Let thcro be an ex- 
panse in the midst of the waters, and let it be 
<1ividing between waters (to) and waters.* 
( • ) And ELORncmadc the expanse, and divided 
between tlio waters which irere beneath the 
expanse (iMztween) and the waters which im t- 
nbovo the expanse; and iiwaa bo. (*) And 
Elohim called (to) the expanse 'Hcareu.' 
And it was evening, and it was moruing,— a 
second day. 

(•) And Elohim said, • Let the waters be- 
neaui the Heaven be gathered Into one place, 
and let the drj'-lnnd appf?ar' ; and it was po. 
(»•) And EiiOHiM called (to) the dry-hmd 
'Earth,' and (to) the gathering of waters 
called He ' Seaa' ; and Elobdi saw that tttww 
good. 

(") And "ET-nimr paid, ' Let the Earth vopro- 
tato vegetation, the herb seeding seed, the 
fniit-trce making fruit, after its kind, wlUMe 
aeed in it, upon the Barth' ; and it was so. 

And the Earth bnniRlit forth vegetation, 
the herV) swlinpr HOcd after i' 'dnd, and the 
tree making fruit, whose seed u in it, after ite 



kind; and Elohim saw that it lecu good. 
0*) And it was evening, and it 'WBsmoxoingt 

— a third day. 

('*) And ELoinM said, ' Let there be lumi- 
naries in the expanse (y\' the TIeaven. to divide 
between the day and (between) the night, and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and tor 
days and years ; C^) and let th'»m 1^' for Inmi- 
uariea in the expanse of the iieuven, to ^ivo 
light upon the Earth ' : and it was so. ( ' ) And 
ELOHm made the two grmt luminaries,— the 
greats lomlnaiy for the rule of the day, and 
the lesser Inminary for the rule of the night, 
— and the stars. (") And I'r.oiuM (gave) 
placed them in the expanse uf the Heaven, to 
give light upon the Earth, ('*) and to mle 
over tb.e day and over the night, and to divide 
between the li^ht and (between) the dark- 
ne«v-< : and Elouim saw that ti was good. (*"> 
And it was eivenlng, and it vm mondng,— a 
fourth day. 

C") And Elohim said, * Let the waters 
swarm with swanninf,'-tliing8 of livinp ?oul, 
and let fowl fly over the Earth upon the face 
of the ocpanso of the Heaven.' (") And 
Blohui created the great Tnon-s^t^TP. and every 
living soul that crecpeth, winch tlie waterd 
swarmed after their kind, and every, fowl of 
wing after its kind ; and Eloqim saw that it 
teas good. And Blohim blessed them, 
saying, * Fructify and multiply, and fill the 
wutera in the S«a«i, and let the fowl abound in 
the Earth.' (") And it woseiTaiingy and It 
was morning,-- a fifth day. 

C^) And Blorim said, 'Let the Earth Turing 
' forth livinfr soul aftor its kind, cattle, and 
creeinn^x-thiiig, and animal of the Earth after 
its kind'; and it was so. (") And Elohim 
made the animal of the Earth after ite kind, 
and the cattle after its kind* and every creep- 
in)j: thin».' of the {.n-ound after itB Und: BOd 
Elohim saw that it teas good. 

F F 
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(**) And Elx>Roi Bobl, ' Let tu make man, 
In oar image, after oar lUceneas ; and let them 
(trriul) have-dominion over the firii of the 
Urn, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 

over thr rattle, ami ovor cvory animal of thi^ 
Earth, and over every creeping-thing that 
ereepeth npon the Earth.* (**) And Bi/)him 
created man in His imnpc ; in the imnpf of 
Elohim created He him ; male and female 
created He them. ("■) And EumiM i 1 « i 
them, and Elohdc nid to them, ' ifructi^, 
fOid multiply, toA mn fbe Bwrfih, and snbdne 
it ; and (tread) havc-dohiininn over the fleb 
of the Pi-a, and o\ er the fowl of the Heaven, 
and over every animal that ereepeth u\)on the 
Earth.' (") And Elohim said, ' Behold 1 I 
give to yon every herb seeding seed, which is 
on the fac*^ of all the Earth, and evi rv trt i In 
which M the fruit of a tree seeding seed ; to 
yon it shall ho for food: ("*) and to every 
animcd of the Earth, and to every fowl of the 
Heaven, and to even, thinp creoj)in^' ujwn the 
Earth, in which is a livinK soul, 7 (jire every 

Seen hctria lor f ood ' ; and it was 80. C)Axul 
jama saw all that He had made, and be- 

hnld ! it teas very gtjod. And it was craning, 
and it was morning, — the idxth day. 

2. (') And the Heaven and the Earth were 
finished, and all tiieir lioBt. (') And Elohim 
finished on the aevenlSi day His woilc wldcb 
He had made, an l r ted on the seventh day 
from all His work which He had made. 
(») And EiiOHm blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowe<T it ; for or il Tli- restai from till Hi.-^ 
work, which irlujiUM. created (to make) and 
madA>9|e 

6. (•) This Is the book of the ppnemtions 
of Adam, in the day of Elohhh ti creating 
Adam ; in the likeness of Elohoi made He 
blm. (*) Male and female He oraated tiiem, 
and blessed ttwm, and oaHedttrair name Adam 
In the day of their creation. 

(^) And Adam lived a hundred and thirty 
yettra, and begat, in bia likeness, according to 
nis imsge; and he called his name Beth. 
(*) And the days of Adam, after his begetting 
iSeth, ^\ IK ( ight hundre<l years, and he begat 
eons and daughters. ( ^) And all the da^ d 
Adam whidbi be lived were nine lumdied and 
thirty years, and he died. 

(") And Seth lived an hundred snd five 
years, and begat Enos. (") And Seth livwl, 
after his begetting Enus» dght hundred and 
•even years, and he begat aom and danglitere. 
<*) And all the days of Seth were nine hna- 
drod and twelve years, and he died. 

C) And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 
Kenan. ('°) And Enos Uved, after bis be- 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fifteen 
years, and lie begat sons and datighters. 
(") And all the days of Enos were nine hun- 
dred and five years, and he died. 

(") And Kenan lived seventy years, and 
begat Mahalaleol. And Kenan lived, 

after his Ijegetting Mahalaleel, eight hundred 
and forty years, and be begat eons and 
danghters. C*) And all tbe days of Kenan 
were nine hundrwl and ten years, and lie died. 

(") And Mahalaleel livetl si.\tv-and-five 
years, and Ix'gat Jared. ("■■) And Mahalaleel 
livitl, after )uH begetting Jorod, eight hun- 
dretl and thhty years, and he begat aooaand 
daogbtan. ("> And all ttaodaya of Mahala- 



leel were dgbt hundred and nlncty-fivc years, 
and he died. 

('*) And Jared lived an hnudred and sixty- 
two years, and begat Enoch. ('") And Jared 
lived, aft^T bis begetting Enoch, ei^'ht htmdred 
yc^rs, and he bejpat tons and daughters. (*•) 
And all tbedasrsof Jure*] wej-t nine httndieil 
and sL\*v tvo yenr'i, and he dit>d. 

C) And Enoch liveti sixty-and-five years, 
and Ix'gat Methuselah. (") And Enoch walked 
with I^JDHIM *, after his b^»ttin£ Methnse> 
lab, three hondred years, and lie begat eras 
and daughters. C") And all the days of Enoch 
were tlireo himdred and sixty -five years. (**) 
And Enoch walked with ELOBXM, and, lie 
was not, for Elohim took him. 

C*) And Methtiselah llTed an Ittmdred ami 
righty-sc-T' Ti yr-.ars. and liegat Lanicch. (*) 
And "Methuselah Uvod, alter bis begetting 
Lamech, seven hmidred and eighty-two year!:, 
and he begat pons and daughters. C) And all 
the days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and he diefl. 

(^) AJid Lamech lived an hundred and 
eighty-two years, aad begab [Noah]. :(( (**) 
And Lamech livrd, after Ills begetting Xoah. 
live hundred ana uinety-five years, and hi: 
begat sons and daughters. (^') And all the 
da^ of TAmenh were aeren hundred aad 
eevHkty -eov ou years, and be died. 

C'^) And Uoah was a son of five hnndrefl 

J ears, and l^oah begat Sbem, Ham, and 

6. C) These arc the gcncmtions of Noah, 
Koah was a man just (md peifect in liis 
g«nefsllone: Noeh walked ymb. BLOHUL 
('") And Koah begat throe eons, Shcni, Ham. 
and Japheth. (") And the earth was cor- 
rupt<xl Ixfore the face of ELOHIM, and the 
earth was filled with Tiolenoe. (") AndSiiO- 
BiM saw the earOi, and baholal ttvaaooT' 
ruptal ; for all fledi had ooznqyted its mf 
upon the ^rth. 

(**) And ELOHDf said to Koah, < The &ai of 
all flesh has come before my face; for the 
earth is full of violence from before them; 
and behold! I will (con-upt) destn y tl ejn 
with tbe earth. ('*) Make to thee an Ark of 
cjnpresB-wood ; in c^s sbalt thon make the 
Ark, and ehalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch. 3^c(") And I, behold! (am bring- 
ing) will bring the Flood of waters upon the 
earth, to (cammtl deetzoy all flesh In wiiiob 
is a spirit of Ufe from tmder the beaven ; all 
which is in the ciirth shall die. ('") Bnt I 
establish my covenant with thee; and thwo 
shalt go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wile, and tl^ eons' wives witli thee. (") 
And ont of every living thing out of all Heth, 
t A I I ut of all shalt thoa bring into tlie Ark, 
to kcep-fdive with thee; male and female 
shall they be, (*•) Out of the fowl after its 
kind, and out of the cattle after it*; kind, out 
of ever}' creeiiing- tiling of the ground aftipr 
its kind, two out of all ehall come unto thtv. 
to keep-alive. (") And thou, take to tbee 
ontof anfemd<nwGbiieataii,aiid fhoaaball 
gather if unto ti!cc,aiidit8ha]lbetotlweaad 
to them for tood.' 



* We shall print the name thus, in 'nrc' 
ci^itals, whenever it oocuis in the unguuU 
with the orffcte. 
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("*) And Koaih did acootding to all which 
Blohtm commanded him, — so did he.;f; 

7. (•) And Noah waa a son of six hundred 
3'ears, when the Flood of waters was uix)n 
the earth. (^) Aud Noah went, and his 
flons* and hit wife, and his sons' wives with 
him, into the Ark, from the face of the waters^ 
of the Flood. (") Out of the clean cattle and 
. out of the cattle which are not clean, and out 
of the fowl sDd all that onepeth npon the 
ground, (*) two mA two, tiiegr oame unto 
Koah into the Ark, male and female^ as Blo 
HIM commanded Noah. if. 

(") In tibie dx-himdredth year of Koah's 
life, in the second month, in the seventeenth 
day of the month, on this day were hrokcn up 
all the foiintfl-ius of the irreat deep, and the 
windows of the heaven were oi)ened. (") 
On this very same day, in the bono of 
this day,) went Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japiieth, Noah's soii^, and Noah's wife, 
and hi.s sons' three wives with them, into the 
Arlc; they, and evety animal after its 
Und, and all lae oattle after its kind, and 
every cret-plng-thlng that creepoth upon tlie 
earth after its kind, and all the fowl after its 
kind, every bird 0/ every wing, (") And they 
came tmto Noah into the Ark, two am< two, 
ont of all flesh, in which it a spirit of life. 
('"•) And those coming, male an l female 
out of all flesh they came, as Elohui com- 
mand liim.:ir 

('"*) And the waters were mighty, and 
multiplied (very) preatly upon the earth, 3(c 
(*••>) and all the luirh mountains that were 
nnder all the heaven, were covered. (") And 
all flesh died, tiiat oreepeih upon the earth, 
nmoiiir fowl, and among cattle, and among 
(aiiiiual) animals, and among all the swarm- 
faig-things that swarm upon the earth, and 
all man. (^) All in whoee nostrils was the 
breath of a spirit of Ufe, ont of an wWoh 
was In the, dry land, died. +: ("^) And only 
Noah was left, and what imm with him in 
the Ark. 

("*) And the waters were mighty upon the 
earth a hundred and fifty days.5(t 

8. (') And Ei,ofnM rcmembere<l Noah, and 
every animal, and all the cattle, that was 
witii him in the Ark ; and Blohik cansed-to- 
pass a wind upon the earth, and the waters 
subsided. C") And the fountains of the deep 
wore stopiHxl and the windows of the heaven ; 
^ (*i>) and the waters decreased at the end of 
a hundred and fifty dayB,>fr in the sevienth 
month, in the scvcnitwnth day of the month. 
*(*) And the waters were dccrea^sing con- 
tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth 
nwnth, in the first of the nunxth, the tops of 
the mountains were seen. -if. 

("») And it came-t<)-pa^5 in the six him- 
dred and first year, in the first months in the 
first of the month; the waters were dried np 
from oflf the earth : 3^ (") and in the swond 
munth, in the w^'ventecntU day of the mouth, 
the ejinli was dry. 

C*) And Blohim spake unto Noah, saying, 
(**) * Oo ont fhmttho ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy son^, and thy sons' ^^^ve3 with thoo. 
('^) Every animal tliat is witli thee ont of all 
fleab, among fowl, and among cattie, and 
among every orocping-thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, bring forth with thee; and 



let them swarm in tiie aarth, and fructify, 

and multiply, upon the earth.* ('•) And 
Noah went out, and his sons, and his wife, 
and hLs sons* wives with him. (") Every 
animal, every creeping-thing, and every fowl, 
everything creeping npon tiw aaarth , a f t er 
their families, they went out from the Ark.j^c 
9. (') And Elouim blesseti Noah and his 
sons, and said to them, ' Fructify, and multi- 
ply, and fill the earth. And the Uax xA 
you and the terror of you utall be upon every 
animal of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that creepeth the 
gronnd, and among all the fishes of the sea; 
into your hand they are given. (') Every 
croeping-thing that liveth, to you it shall bo 
for food : as tlie ^rrc'cn herb, 1 give to you all. 
(*) Only flesh (in) with its soul, its blood, ye 
diall not eat. (*) And sorely yonr blood of 
your souls will I require : from the hand of 
every animal will I require it, and from tho 
hand of man; from the hand of a man's 
brother will I require the soul of man. (*) 
Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by manr shall 
his blood be shod : for in tho image of Eixjhim 
made He man. C) And you, fructify and mul- 
tiply, swarm in the earth, and multiply in it.* 
(') And Elohim said unto Noah, and unto 
his sons with him, saying: (•) 'And I, be- 
hold! T (am r.'talilishing) will establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you, ('*) and with every living 0OI1I which 
is with you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) all animals of the 
earth with yon, from all going out of the Ark 
to every animal of the earth. (") And I 
eatadilln my covenant with yon, and all flesh 
shall not be again cut oflP through the waters 
of the Flood, and there shiUl not bo again a 
Flootl to (corrupt) destroy the earth.' 

(^') And BLomM said, * This is the sign of 
the covenant whidh I (am giving) wID make 
betn'pon me and (between) yon, and (bet^voi'n) 
every living soul that t* with you for perpetual 
generations. ('*) My bow do I (give) aet in 
the cloud, and it shaU be for a sign of a cove- 
nant between me and (between) tho earth. 
('*) And it shall be, at my (clouding) brin^ring 
a cloud upon the earth, that the bow shall bo 
seeninthooload. C*) And I will remember 
my covenant which is lx!tween mo and (be- 
tween) 30U and (Ix-twoen) every living soul 
among all flesh ; and there shall not be again 
the waters for a Plood to (comq>t) deslxoy all 
flesh. ( ") And the bow shaU be in the olond ; 
and I u'ill we it, for a remembrance of tho 
perpetual covenant between Elouim and (be- 
tween) every living aoni amimg all flesh that 
is npon the earth.' 

('^) And Ei>ohim said unto Noah, "This Is 
the sign of the covenant, which I establish 
between me and (between) all flesh that is 
upon the earth.' 

(■'") And Xoah lived after the Flood tlvree 
hundre<l and fifty years. And all the days 
of Noah were nine Imndved and fltlgr yean» 
and he died.^^t 

11. ('") These are the generations of Shem. 

Shem ims a M)n of a hnndrt^l years, and 
begat Axphaxad two years after the Flood. 
(*') And Shem Uved, after hia begetting 
Arphaxad, flvo hmdred jeaoi and Iw0it aooa 
and daughten. 
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('») Ami An>'iaxn/1 livcl fivo-an<l-t]jirty 

i&uSf and begat Salah. (") And AipLaxad 
ived, ate his begetting Salah, foiur hondred 

ftnd three yearH, and Ix'gut hous and daufrhtcrs, 

('*) And Salah lived tliirty years, and begat 
(//eber) KU r. ( ) And Salah livol, after hia 
begetting Kber, four hundred and ttiree yean, 
and begut aoni and danghten. 

(") ATid Khcr lived fonr-and-thlrty years, 
and begat I'cleg. (") And Eber lived, after 
his begetting Peleg, four hundred and thirty 
jrean, and begat mm and daughters. 

(*•) Ajid Pele^r lived thirty years, and begat 
Reu. ('■') Aud Ve]r^ livf<i, afu r )iis Ik .ritting 
Reu, two hundred uud nine years, and begat 
sons and daughters. 

And Reu livr-d two-and-thirty yonr?, 
and begat Sorug. (") And Reu lived, alter 
hi- iKVi'trin^' S-nip. two hiindnd and BOVen 
years, and b^at sous and daughters. 

(**) And 9mig lived thirty years, and b^t 
Nahor. (") And Scrup- livctl, after his be- 
getting Naiior, two Uuiidrod yuaia, uud bugat 
sons and danghtcrs. 

(") And Nahor lived nine-and-tweaty yearM. 
and l)egat Terah. And Nahor Uvad» after 
his lA'p ttincr Terah, a huiulrt'^l and nineteen 
yi'ar-.-, ariil Ix irat sons and daughters* 

) And 'iV'rah lived sevoiity yean, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 

And these are the geuerations of 

TCTjdi. 

Terah be<?at Ahram, Kahor, and Haran ; 
and Haran begat Lot.* (") And Terah took 
Abram his son, and Lot, the «>u of Haran, his 
son's son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, the 
wife of Abram his son, and they went out 
with tliein togi'thor from Ur of tlio ChukliXN 
to pro to the land of Canaan ; anil they went 
as far lU'^ Cliarran, and il\vi,'lt there. (''-') And 
the days of Terah were two hundred and five 
years, and Terah died In CluHmn.]|r 

12. And Abram was a son of sevcnty- 
five years at his going out from Charran. 
(■) And Abram took 8mf«l his wife, and Lot 
his brother's fon, and all their pain which 
they had gotten, and the souls wWch they 
had made in Charran, aoid they went out to 
go to the land of Canaan, and they came to 
tiieland of Canaan. ;4c 13. (') And the land 
did not bear tlietu to dwell together, for their 
gain was much, and they were not able to dwell 
tOgeUier.^ (") Abram dwelt in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the dtiee of the 
circuit. * 

16. (') And Sarai, Abram's wife, bare not 
to him, and she had a maid, au Egyptian, 
and her name was Ragar.sfr D And Sarai, 
Abram's wife, took Hagar the Egj'ptian, her 
maiil, at the end of ten years of Abram 's 
dwelling in the land of Canaan, and gave her 
to Abram her husband to him for wife.:^ 
(**) And Hagar bare to AInram a son. and 
Abram calUd the name of his son, which 
Hagar bare, Islimacl. ('•) And Abram was a 
son of eighty-and-six yean atHagar'B bearing 
Ishmael to Abram.4e 

17. (*) And Abram was a son of ninety- 
nnd-nine years, and [*] i»i)i>car!:'<l nnto Aliram 
and said unto him, ' 1 ajn KL-SHAi>UAi : widk 
before? me, and be perfect. <■) And I will (give) 
make my covenant between me and thee, and 
1 will very gnatly multiply thee.' 



(') And Abram fell upon his face, -and 
£lohim spake with him, saying, (*) ' X— be* 
hold! my corenaat i$ with thee, and thou 

Khalt l>e a father of a midtitudt- of nations, 
(') And thy name shall not be calkil any 
longer Abram, but thy name shall bo Abra- 
ham ; for I (give) set thee a father of a mul- 
titude (tUf-hdtnon) of nations. C ) And I will 
VI ry preatly fructify thee, and will (irive) set 
thee for nations ; and kings shall go-forth oat 
of thee. O And I wHl establish my ooTenant 
Ivrtweon me., and thee, and thy peed after tht-e 
in tbLdr generations for a iKTpetuiil eoveuiuit, 
to be to thee EmiiiM, and to thy seed after 
thee. (") And I will givo to thee and to thy 
seed after thee the Imid of thy sojonmings, 
tht" whole land of Canaan, for a pcrpetnal 
ix>»sue$ciion, and I will be to them Elouim.* 

(*) Ajcui Elohim said unto Abram, '^And 
thou— my covenant thon shalt keep, thou and 
thy seed after thee in thrfr generation:^ 
('") This is my covenant, which they shall 
keep between me and you and thy seed after 
thee, — to be circnmciseil among you every 
male. (") And ye shall eirenmcise the flesh 
of your foreskin, and it sliall b«^ for a sign of 
a covenant between mo and yon. And 
a son of nine days shall bedroumcised amoug 
yon, every male in yonr genenrtions,— dilU 
of the house, and purchase of silver from any 
son of a stranger, which is not out of thy 
seed. (") Circumcised shall he surely Ik-, 
child of thy house and pincbase of thy silver; 
and my ooTenant (ball be in yonr flesh for a 
pen>etual c<.>venant. (") And an uncircum- 
ciscd male, whose A^h of his foreskin is not 
circxmicis^, that soul shall be ont off fxaai 
h\ri peoi)lo ; he hath broken my covenant.' 

('•) And F.i-<)}UM .said unto Abndiam, 
' Siirai thy wife — thou .shalt not call her namo 
Sarai, for Sarah i* her name. (") And! will » 
bless her, and also I win give to thee ontot 
her a son, and I will blc?^s her, and she shall 
1 >e for nations ; kings o£ peoples shall be out 
of her.' 

{") And Abraham Ml upon hia tu» and 
laughed, and said in his heart, * To a son of a 

hundred years shall there be b<>m, and shall 
Sarah, a daughter of ninety yo-:ii-s, U^r?' 
('*) And Abraham said imto ErxmiM, ' \V<«iiM 
that Ishmael may live before thee I ' (•") And 
Elouim said, • Truly Sarah thy wife shall bear 
to thee a son, aud thou shalt call his name 
Isaac he laughs') ; and I will establish my 
covenant with him for a perpataal oorsnsat 
to his seed after him. C) And as for Ishmael 
{ = £1 hears) ^ I have heiutl thee. Behold! I 
hare Ueased him, and I havo fnictifled hiin» 

• This Is the only instance where, in the 
present Hebrew copies of 1 1 1 ; 1 1 , ' Jcho vuh ' 
occurs in the whole Elohisuc uarratlvic. The 
proper formula of tiie BloUst is seen in 
XXXV.9, * Aiid Elottot appeared nnto Jacob.' 
identical with that before except iu respect 
of the Divine Name, Since, therefore. ' Ei/>- 
HIM ' is foimd everywhere else {ten times) in 
this very chapter, it seems very probable that 
it stoo<l originally in r.l. and has Ikvu innj. 
duutally changed to ' Jehovah,' — perhapii hy 
an oversight of a tramcotiher* In fact, 
Eiohimqfv,^ midaUjf prtn^pjfotu SkMm aim 
w v.l. 
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mid mnlfcipliai him, very neatly: twelve 
prinOBB diall he beget, and i have (given) 
appointed him for a trrcut nation. (''") And 
my covenantwili i eaLabli>li wiLli Igaac,whom 
Surah ahuil bear to thf<' at tlii^ 8CUM)n in the 
followint? year.* (-) And £luuim finished to 
speak with him, and ELOiUii went-up from 
Abraham. 

And Abraham took lahmael hi^s son, 
and all the children of Mb lioiue, and all the 
pnrcha.% of his silver, ovcry mnle anion? tho 
men of Abraluuu'a huuso ; aud be uircumciMxl 
the flesh of their foreskin on the very snnje 
{lU,h\ the bone of tbat day), aoooxding 
M EtoniM spake with him. (") And Abra- 
hiini trax n «.in of ninety-and-nine yean at 
hi& being circtiiuijt»eil in the flesh of his fore- 
skin. (**) And Ishmael his son teas a son of 
thirteen years at hi^ being circumcised in the 
flesh of his foreskin. ('") On that very same 
day (lit. in the bone of that day) was Abra- 
ham droomcisod, and l8hma«l his eon. C'jAnd 
all the men of his honse, efhlld of thebouae, and 
purcha^eof silver, or '"rMt., , >ou of a.stnnger, 
were circnmcisod \v i t h i 1 . ; a . + 

19. (•") And it came to pasj^, at Eldiiim's 
destroying the cities of the circuit, then 
Bf/>HiM ranembered Abraham ; and He put 
forth T-ot from the niicljt of the overtlirow, 
at hia overUirowiug the cities in whicli L<jt 
dwelt. 3|c 

21* (*) And Sarah conceived and bare to 
Abraham a son to his old-age, according to 
the scjL^^n wlilch Ei.nrim liad spoken of with 
him. ( ) And Abraham called tho name of 
faisleon that was bom to him, whom Sarah 
bore to liiin, I.s-uxe. (*) And Abraham cir- 
cnnifi>t-<l Isaac bis sim, a son of oifht days, as 
Ki.oHiM liad commanded him. {') And Abra- 
ham uxu a son of a hundred years at Isaac his 
urn's bdnir boni to him. sic 

23. (') And the life (vf Sarah was a hundred 
and twenty aud seven years, — tho years of tho 
life of Sarah. C) And Sarah died in Kirjath 
Arha in the land of Canaan ; and Abraham 
oime to monrn over Sarah and to weep her. 
(') And Abraham camo from before his dead, 
and spake unto tho sons of Ueth, ^ying, 
(*) 'Aao{)onnier andadweller am I with you : 
give to me a possession of a burial-plaoe with 
you, ami I will bury my dead from before me.' 
(*) And the sons of llt th answcTLil Abraham, 
saying, (*) ' (Would tliat) k'ruy hear Uis, my 
lord t A prince of Ei/>him art thou in the 
midst of us : in the- choice of our burial-places 
bury thy dead ; nu man of us will hold-back 
his buz^ng-pIaM fiom the^ from bmylngtby 
dead.' 

D And Abraham arose, and bowed-himscl f 

before tho people of t'l ! n l. to th^^ sons of 
lieth. (*) And he spaku with them, sayinp. 
• If it is your (soul) will for me to bury my 
dead from before me, hear mo, and (reach) 
entreat for me to Ephron, the son of Zohar ; 
( ') and lie shall give to mo tiio cave of Mach- 
pdah, which is his, which is in the end of his 
Add: for full silver shall he givo it to mo in 
the mid-t of you for a po8sc8i<ion of a burial- 
place.' (' ) And Ephron teas dwelling iu the 
midst of tho sons of Hcth. And Eplmin the 
Uittite answered Abraham in the ears of the 
MOB fli Hetb, before all eot^ing at the gate 
of his clty» eaylngt <") *Ho, my bndl hear 



mc : tiie fidd I give to thee^ uid the cave 
whifih <» in it, to tliee I give it: befofethe 
eyts of tho sonsof mypeoptol giveittofhMi 

bury thy deaid.' 

('") And Abraham bowed -himself before the 
people of t]iv. hind. ('*) And he spake to 
Ephron in the ears of the people of the land, 
sayintr. ' Only if thou art for ijicimj it {wnuld 
that) i,H:ay hear me : I give the silver of the 
field : take U trcm me : and I will bury my 
dead there.' ('*) And Ephron answered Abra- 
ham, saying, (") '(Would that) Pray, my 
lord, hem- nu; : the land w four humh-Lil 
shekela of silver : between me and thee what 
li that ? 80 bnry thy dead.* 

('") And Abraham hearken od nnt« Ephron ; 
and Abraham weighed to Kptiron the silver 
which he spake in the ears of the sons d 
Heth, foiur hundred sliukc Is of silver, current 
with the trader. (") And the field of Ephron, 
whieli )/-./,< in Mae}ii)elah, wkieh irns before 
Mamrc, the field, and the cavo which mu in 
it, and all the trees which were in the ll<dd» 
whicli inrc in all its Kirder ronnd-nlxiut, 
(iiTUac) stoo<l ('^> to Al)ratiaui fur a purchase 
before the eyes of the s<jns of Heth, among AH 
entering at the gate of hia city. 

('*) And afterwaida Abraham burled Sarah 
his wife in the cave of tht- field of Machpelah, 
ea-^tward of Mamreifc in the laiul of Canaan. 
{ ) And the field, and the cave which was in 
it, (arose) stootl to Abraham for a po«*es8ion 
of a buiying-place from the sons of Heth.* 

25. (') And these are the days of the years 
of the life of Abraham, which ho livetl, a 
hundred and seventy and five years. (") And 
Ahrahain expirotl, and died in good gray -hairs, 
old aud full (;/■' UKir.s, and was gathcml unto 
his people. (') And ls;iae and Isiitn;ul, his 
soQg, buried Idm in the cave of Maohpelah, 
in the fl^ of Bphron, the eon of 950har the 
Uittite, which was ea^twrml of ^Tamre,— 
('**) tho lieid which Abraham bought from 
the sons of Ueth : there waa bulled Abraham 
and Sarah his wifc.;(c 

('") And these are the generations of leh- 
mael, the son of Abraham, whom Hasar tho 

Egviitian, Sarah's maid, bare to Abraham. 

(") And these are the names of the suu.s of 
Ishmael, by their names, according to their 
generations: tbe firstborn of lahmaelp Se- 
baioth, and Kedar, and Adbed, and Hlbeara, 
('*) and Mishraa, and Dumah, and Mnssa. (") 
Hadar, and Tenni, Jetur, Naphish, and Kaie- 
niidi. (*•) These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names, by their villages 
nTul by their kraals,— Lwehe princes after 
thi ir folks. 

(") Aud these are the years of the life 
of Ishmael, a hundrod and thirty and seven 
years; and ho rrr-ired and died, and wa8 

gathured to his people. :(t 

(") And these are the generations of Isaac, 
tlie s.n of Abraham. 

Abrobun begat Isaac. And Isaac was a 
son of forty years, at his taldi^ Bebekah, the 
daughter of Bethuel the Syrian, out of Padan» 
Aram, the sister of Laban the Syrian, to hitu- 
self for \vife. ("">) And llebekah his wife 
conceived isk C*) and her days were fulfilled 
to bear, ana behold, twins in her womb I (**) 
And mae Itat €amoH>atred ladmenA, with pbqr 
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on * Edom ' j, all of him, as a mantle of hair, 
[«Aar, witti play on $eMr, *Sdr/ and, per^ 

hnp'f, also on hesar, ' Esau,'] and thry rallo<l 
Jii.-i tianii' fwm. (•'") Ami (ilUTwanisciunt'-ouL 
his brDthor, and his hiuiii granping ujwn the 
heel (hdtee) of Baaa ; and (he) one called hia 
iiMBe(Ya4wo) Jacob: and Inao was a ton of 
■Izty years at her iK^arhn,' thcin.:^ 

26. (■*) And Esau was a aon of forty 
years, and he took at wifo Jodith, the 
daughter of Beedthe Hittite, and Baimath, 
the danghterof Blonthe Htttite. (") And 
they were a bittonMH of qririt to lMMU» and 
to Kebekah.;|c 

S8* (*) And Isaac called unto Jacob, and 
blessed nlm, and charg<>d him, and tuud to him, 
*Thon shalt not take a wife out of the 
daiiirhters of Canaan. (*) Ari«e, go to Padan- 
Aram, to the house of Bethncl thy mother's 
Cither; and take to thee from thence a wife 
out of the daughters of Laban thy mother's 
brother. C) And El-Shaddai bless tl>ee, and 
fnictify thee, and multiply thee, tliat thou l)e 
for a company of peoples, {*) and give thee 
the UeaBfaig of Abraham, to ttoB and to tlqr 
seed with thee, to thy inheriting the land of 
thy sojourn lags, which Ei/)HIM gave to Abra- 
ham V C) And Isaac pnt-forth Jiicxib, and he 
went to Fadan-Axam, onto Laban, the aon of 
Bethnel the Aramnaa, the brother of Bebekah, 
the mother of Jivcob and Esan. 

(*) And Esau saw that Isaac had bleiised 
Jacob, and had sent-him-away to Padan- 
Axam, to take to him from thence a wife,— in 
blessing him too he charged him, saying, 
' Tliou shalt not take a wife out of the 
daughters of Canaan,' — (') and Jacob 
hea r k en ed unto his father and unto his 
mother, and went to Patlan-Aram. (•) And 
Ksau saw that the daughters of Canaan were 
evil in the eyes of Isaac his father. (') And 
Esau went unto Ishmael, and took Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmoel, tlie Km of Ahnham, 
theiisterof Ncbaioth, (upon) OTOMUld-dbOyc 
his wives, to him to wifo.j^c 

[There occurs here the first hiatus, as we mp- 
pose, in the Klohistio document the oziginal 
atatement of the marriage of Jaoob (whteh 
WM, probably, as brief as that of Isaac's mar- 
riage by the same writer in xxv.l9) having 
been zemoved, to make way for the more cir- 
oumstantial narratiTe of the Jehovist in xxix. 
Sttll, it would seem some fragments of the 
older story have been retained, as below, and 
that the birtlis of all Jacob's sons, incUuiing 
Benjamin, were here given, and their names 
derived or playod-npon by this writer, as in 
xvii.6,1.5, lie has alluded to the meaning of 
Abraham anil Sarah, in x\ ii.l7.'-'t) to those of 
iMoe C Abraham laughed' U and Jshmael (' I 
have hmrd thee'). In zz.3ft,M to those of 

Edom and Jncnh, in xxxv.lO,!].!,'^, to those of 
Israel and lu thel. But these have lx»en much 
overlaid by Jehovistic insertions. It is plain, 
that in the name Zdndw is kriet dnived, 
«<•; from cahKi, *dower,' and mM, * dwell,* as 
Joseph isin!'.'.''l,24,(from rt«<7;)A, 'gather' = 'take 
away," and yasttph, ' add,') and thiit in p. 14-1 6 
a different explanation is implied of the name 
Juaehar {txom*achar, * hire,) from what was 
intended by the writer of v.o, 1 8. We may sup- 
pose that the .Tehovlst di.wnpproved of some 
of the Mohistic derivations, thiixking them, 



perhaps, far-fetched or indisttnot ; and be has 
oonseqneBtly mmdimm added hia own, and 
!K)metimes jroftiMlHM his own fbf' that oif 

the Elohist.] 

29. (") And Laban gave to her Zi]pali 
hia mj^f} liftft*! h W dw*g^t^rMny* ft i d i?ft • • • 
(**) And Laban gave toBacbd his dangfater 

Bilhali his maid for maid . . . And 
Leah conceived and bare a aon, . . . and she 
called his name Benben.:4c (*^) And ate 
oonoai^ BgfSn and bam » aon^fc . . . 
and dw ooned bla name Simeon. (*^) And 
she conceived again and bare a son.sfc . . . 
("•d) And she conceival again and bare a 
son 4: . . . and she stood from bearing. 

30. And Rachel saw that she bare not 
to Jaoob,]|c (*•) and she gave to him Bilhah 
her maid for wife.* (') And Bilhah conceivc»l 
and bare to Jacob a son. (**) And liachel 
said, ' Eloium hath judged (dan) me.';fc . . . 
C) And Bilhah, Bachel's maid, conceival 
again, and bare a second son to Jacob. 
("•«) And Rachel said, 'With wrestlings (naj-h- 
Mim) of Elohlm have I wrestled with my 
slflter,*3(e and she oalled Us BsmoKapfatnU* 

(•) And Leah saw that she had fltood from 
bearing ; imd slio took Zilpah her maid, and 
gave her to Jacob for wife. ('") And Zilpah, 
lioah's maid, bare to Jacob a son. ("> And 
Leah aald, * A troop (gad) 1 ' and die called 
hi-i name Gad. (") And Zilpah, Tx^ah's maid, 
bare a second son to Jaoob. (") And Leah 
said, 'My blessing! for daughters wdQl 
ble«<is (cMriMw) ma :* and aha called hia luuno 
Asher. ;^ 

C) And ET.nrrnr hearkrned unto Leah, ond 
she conceived, and bare to Jacob a tifth eon. 
(") And Leah said, ' Blohim hath given bm 
my hire (sachar), because I have giv«'n my 
maid to my husband ;' and she oalliHl hi.-t uamo 
Issachar. (' ) And Leah eonceivixl (yet) 
again, and bare asixth son to Jacob. ("*) And 
Leah said, * Blohdc hath prwH m t rt (taibad} 
me with a good present,' j^t and she calle<l his 
name 2Sebulun. And aft^^rwanis she bare 
a daughter, and f^e called her name Dinah. 

("") And Bu>HiK remembered fiachel, and 
Elorim hearkened unto her, and opened her 
womb. C") And she conceived and bare a 
son, and she said, ' Elohdc hath gathered 
(asaph) my reproaishl* (**) And ne odtod 
his name JoaepAk^ 

31. ("•> And Jaoob arose,* ('*) and he 
kxl away all his cattle, and all his gain which 
he had gotten, the ciittle of his property, 
which he had gotten in Fadan-Aram, to go 
unto Isaac his father, to the land of Canaan.* 

35. (•) And Elohim appeared unto Jacob 
again [? unto Jacoh, as before unto Abraham^ 
xvii.l] at his coming from Padan-Aram, 
and spake with him : ("*) and BLOSnc eaid to 
him, ' Thy name (is) Jacob : thy name shall 
not bo ealknl any longer Jacob, but Israel 
shall be thy name': and Ho colled hia luune 
IsraeL (") And £i.obxm said to him, * I am 
EL-SBAimAX : fmotffy and multiply : a natloa 
and a company of nations shall Ih' out of thee ; 
and kings shall go-forth out of thy loins. 
('•) And the land, which I pave to Abraham 
and to laaao, to thee will I give it, and to thj 
seed after ttiee I win gtvetiie land.* 

And EivomM went-up from him in the 
place where Ue spake with him. ('*) And 
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Jacob erected ii pillar in tho place where lie 
spake with liini,— a pillar of etone ; iiuil he 
ciipopped upon it a drink-olEering, and poured 
<»n apontt. (») And JMoberiled the name 
of tho place iraom BLOBnfi|ielDB with him, 
Beth- El. 

("•) And they set-off from Beth-El, and 
it was still a qieoe of land to oosne to Bph> 
ratli.}^ ('") And Baehd died, ana fraehmried 

in the way of Ephrath.5»f (*') And Jacob 
erected a pillar upon her grave, ic 

(»i>^ And the eons ot Jacob woe twelve : 
(") the Bona of Leah, Jacob's firstborn, Reu- 
ben, and Simeon, and Levi, and Jndah, and 
lss:u'li;ir, ;u'id Zvhiilnii ; (■') the sons of Raehel, 
Joseph and Benjamin ; (") and the sons of 
Bilhi^, Raohel's handmaid, Dan and Naph- 
tali ; (") and the sons of Zilpnh, Leah's hand- 
maid, Gad and Asher. Th(^ are the sons of 
Jacob, wtaiflh wen bann to him in Padan- 
Aram. 

C*) And Jacob came onto laaao Us father, 

to Mamrc, the city of Arba,j|c where Abra- 
ham sojourned, and Isaac. (") And the 
daiye of Isaac were an hundred and eighty 
years. (") And Isaac expired, and died, and 
vaa gathered unto his people, old and full of 
daja; and Baan and Jaoobthiaaoiifl, hmcied him. 

36. C) And these are the freneratlons of 
Esan— that is, Bdom. (") Esau took his wives 
out of the daughters of Canaan, Adah, daugh- 
ter of Blon the Hittite, and Aholibamah, 
dangrhter of Anah, eon of Zibeon the Hivitc, 
C) and Baahemaith,daiighter ol TdimaeT, rirter 
of Nebaioth. 

(*) And Adah bare to Esau EUphaz, and 
Bn.«hemath b.m^ Tli-ucl. (") rnvl AhoUhllinah 
bare Jtu.-^h, ami JfUilain, ami Jverah. 

Thess*:; are the M)nsuf Ksau, whifdlwerahOTn 
to him in the land of Canaan. 

O And Bam took hie wfiree, and Us eons, 
and his daughters, and all the souls of his 
house, and his cattle and all his beasts, and 
all his gain which he had gotten in the land 
of Canaan, and went onto the Umd of .Seir 
from the fkoe of Jacob hla brother. C) For 
their ^'ain was plentiful above livinp topetlicr, 
and t he hind of their sojouniing was not able 
to iK fir them because of their cattle. (") And 
Kean dwelt in Mount Seir : fieao, he ia £dom. 

(») And these are the generations of Bwa, 
the father of Edom, in Mount Seir. 

('") These are the names of tho sonaof Esau. 

Eliphai, the eon of Adah,SBan*e wllb: 
Benel, the son of Baehemath, Bean's wife. 

("') And the sons of Eliphaz, — Toman, 
Omar, Zepho, and Qatam, and Kcnaz. ('") And 
^nmnah was concubine to Eliphaz, Esau's 
eon ; and she bare to Eliphaz Amalek. 

Tliesc were the sous of Adah, Esau's wife. 

(") Ami these the sons of Kenel— Hahath 
ftnd Zecah, Bhammah and M^^-ft*^- 

These wen the sona of Baehemath, Baan*s 
wife." 

('*) And these were the eonsof Aholibamah, 
daiiK'>itcr of Anah, (daofl^^) grandrtangfatcr 
of Zibeon, Esau'e wife. 

And the bare to Bsan Jensb, and Jaahun, 

and Korah. 

C ) These tcrre dukes (? tlan>) ul ihcion.-^of 

The aons o< SUphaiyEsau'aflretbom— dnke 



Tenian, duke Omar, duke Zepho, duke Kenaz, 
('") duke Korah, duke Gatam, duke Amalek. 

Tbeee were the dnkee of Blipbai in the Jand 
of Bdom; theae were the aons of Adah. 

C) And these the son.<» of Reuel, Esau's 
son— duke Nahath, duke Zcrah, duke Sham- 
mah, duke Mizzah. 

These loerv the dukes of Beuel in the land of 
Bdom ; theae wn the sons of Ba^Iiemuth, 
Esau's wife. 

(") And the^ were the sons of Aholi- 
bamah, Esau's uife— ^eke Jendi, dofce Jaa> 
lam, duke Korah. 

These tr^ e the dukes of Aholibamah, daugh- 
ter of Anah, Esau's wife. 

These were the sons of Eeaa^and these their 
dnkes: heliBdom.4t 

(*') And these were the kinfrs who reipne<l 
in the land of Edom, before the reigning of a 
king over the children of Israel. 

(**} And there reigned in Edom Bela the 
aen of Beor, and the name of his city va* 
Dinhabah. 

(*■) And Beht died, and there reigned in 
his stead Johab the aon of Zerah, ont of 

Bozrah. 

(»*) And Jobab died, and there reigned in 
his stead Hnahaait ent of the land of the 

Temanitc. 

(^) And Hnsham died, and Ihete reigned 

in his stead Hadad the fon of Bedad^ f*^ 

the nuine of his city was Avith. 
C^) And lladad died, and there reigned in 

Ilia stead flamlah, oot of Masrekah. 
(*^ And Samhdi died, and thflce reigned ia 

his stead 8haul, out of Behohoth ef the Biw 

(sBroadwavR on Biqi^aBtes). 
(") And Shaul died, and there reigned ia 

his stead Baal-Hanan, son of Achbor. 
('•) And Baal-Hanan, son of Achbor, d'txl, 

and there reigned in his stt^id Hmlar, and tiio 

name of his city itcu Pan, and Ms wife's name 

texu Mehetabel, daughter of Hatred, (dangfa- 

ter) granddaughter of IMeznhah. 

(**) And these are tlie nanu s nf the dukes 

(? clans) of Esiiu, acednliniL' lo tlieir families, 

aoooxding to their places, by their names : — 

dnke Ttanaah, dnke Ahrah, doke Jetheth, («') 

duke Aholibamah, dnke Elah.dnkr Pinon, (**) 
duke Kenaz, duke Temun, duke Alibzar, (*■) 
duke Magdiel, duke Irani. 
These are the dnkes of Edom, according to 

their dwellings in Ihe hmd of their possession : 
he is Esau, the father of Edom. 

37. (*) And Jacob dwelt in the land of hia 
fatbec'e aojoointaiga hi the Umd of CSanaaa. 

(*•) Theae arc the generations of Jacob. 

Joseph, a son of seventotm years, was tend- 
ing with his brethren among the flocks, and 
he was a lad with tho aons of Bilhah and with 
tho sons of Zilpah, his father's wives ;|t. . . 
(-'■») And there pa.«st<]-l(y Midianites. mer- 
chantmen ;f( . . . (^) And the Midiauites sold 
him into Egypt, to Fotifduur, an oflloer of 
Phanntli. Cajitain of the Guard. [Tt would 
seem that iifi i)art of the dramntic history of 
Joseph's l>cing sold into Epvpt, ami of hia 
adventures there, is from the hand of the 
Elohlat. Indeed, it wonld be strange if he, 
who ha.'' pven us so little out of Abrnham'a 
life, still hvss out of .liujol/s, and searcely any- 
thiiijLj out of Isaac's, sliould have e.xjiaLiattii at 

this length in the histoxy of Joseph. But tho 
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critical AnaljrFis shows that no pnrt of thlsnur- 
mtive Ix'lonjfs to him, except, ix'rhaj>';.T-."«,'J.s», 
36, which wc a^gn to him, as above, thougli 
ivifh Homc hesitation. Ashe knows nothing of 
any ill-l>loo<l l>et\veeTi Sarah and Hagnr. l9.h- 
mael and Isaac. E-an and Jacob, Leah ami 
RjicIh 1, St) he jiroliaMy knew of none between 
Joseph and his brotheis, and may have repio- 
Mnted Joseph here as inerdy ndnaiiped and 
cnrricnl dAT hy the Midianites.while out one day, 
with only /owr of his brethren, tending his fa- 
th« tNj sheep. It is obfiorvable that these ' eons of 
Bilhah and sons of Zilpah ' appear no more in 
tbe story. The Blohist may In a Tery few 
¥rordR liavo dcjcrlbed tlie carrjnng-ofT of 
Joseph, f.g. ' an«l there passed~by Midianites, 
mSKchantmcn, [and they saw .Joseph and 
aeizod himi, and the Midianites sold him into 
Efrypt, &c.' The Elohist must then have stated 
•how he came to l)e higli in office under Pha- 
raoh, and how Jacob and his sons became 
wwareot his still bein^ alive, and were indnced 
to go down and settle in Epypt, all which lius 
been removed, and replaced by the imrrative 
Which now stamls in x\xvii, xxxix — xlv]. 

46. (*) An*i they took their cattle and their 
gain which they had gotten in the land of 
Canaan, and they came to Ejn-pt, Jacob and 
all his seed with liim. C) His sons and liis 
sons' Mill- wi'ji him. his dauf^hters and his 
sons* daughters, oud all his seed, brought he 
with him to Bgypt. 

(") And these nrp the names of the son's of 
Isnicl tliatcame to Egypt, Jacob an<l .<4>ns: 
Jacob's lirstlx)m,Ileubcn: (") And tlu .<t.s of 
Benben, Enoch (E.V. Hanoch) and Pallu, 
Heraon and Gbrmi. ('») And the sons of 
Fimeon. Jemnol, and Janiin. and Oliad, .and ' 
J.achin. and Zohar, and Saul (E.V. Phuul) Bon I 
of the Canaanitess, (') A a i the sonsof Le\i, | 
Gerebon, and Kohatb, and Merari. (") And 
the sons of Jndah, Er, and Onan, and Shelah, ' 
and Pharcz, and Zarah. 5<c C"*) And the sfnis 




of Leah, which she bare to Jacob in Patlan 
Aram, and Dinah his dangliter— all the souls 
of his sons and Ijis daughters, thirty-three. 
('•) And the sons of Gad, Ziphion, and 
Kaprgi, Shuni, and Ezbon. Eri. and Arofli,and 
Areli. (") And the mjus of Ahher. Jimnah, 
and Ishnah, and Tsui, and Beriah, and Serah 
their sister; and tlie sons of Beriah, fieber and 
Malchiel. ('•) These are tlM tooa of Zilpah, 
whom T.aban gave to Leah his dauirhtor, 
un<l she bare these to Jacob, sixteen souls. 
('") The sons of Kachel. J acoVa Wile, Joseph 
and Benjamin. (") And there were bom to 
Joseph in the land of Egypt, which Asenath 
daughter of Potipherah i)rie8t of On, bare to 
him, Manasseh and Ephralm. And tlie 
sons of Benjamin, Belah, and Becher, and 
Ashbel, (3«ra, and Naaman, Ehi and Rot^h, 
Vuppim, and Huppim, and Ard. C^) These 
are the sons of Rachel. wlii( h were bom to 
Jacob— all the souls, fourteen. And the 
sons of Dan, llusliim. («*) And the sons of 
Naphtali, Jabztx'l,nnd Onni, and Jczer, and 
Bh il le m. (»*) The^ are thu sons of Billiah, 



wliom Ln^*an gave to Rachel liis daughter, ami 
she bare these to Jacol)— .all the souls, seven. 

C") All the souls of Jacob that came to 
Egypt, coming out of his loins, all the sonlg 
tn^r pixty-and-six. ('") And the sons of Joseph, 
wliicli were Ixim to liim in Egypt, were two 
souls. All ttte souls of the taooae of Jacob, 
that came to Egjiit, were seventy. 

47. C) And Joseph brought Jacob liis f uthrr, 
and stationrtl him Ijcfori' Pliaraoh, an<l Jac»>b 
blessoil Pharaoh. (•) And Pharaoh said unto 
Jacob, * Alx)ut what are the days of the years 
of thy life ?' C) And Jnc<:>b said nnto Pharaoh, 
'The days of the years of my sDjoumings arc 
a hundntl and thirty years; few and evil have 
been the days of the years of my life, and th^ 
have not oome>Qp-with tiie days of the yean 
of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
sojoumings.' ("') And Jacob bles#e<l Pharaoh, 
and went forth from before Pharaoh. 

(") And Joseph settled his father and his 
brethren, and gave them a possession in the 
land of Eg> ])t * in the land of Hamest-s. ^ 
(^■'') and tiiey fructified and multiplie<l e-x- 
ceeiiingly. C) And Jaoob lived in the land 
of Eg\i)t seventeen yetas, and Jacob's days of 
the years of his life were a hundred and forty- 
seven years. * 

48. *OAnd Jacob said unto Joseph, 'El 
Shaddal iqqwarcd unto me at Luz in the land 
of Canaan, and bles-e<l me. (*) and said nnti. 
me, ' Behold ! I will Inictify thee and ninlt ipl y 
thee, and (give) make thee for a conijiany cf 
people ; and I will give this laud to thy seed 
after wee, a perpetnal poesesslon.* (*) And 
now, thy two sons, which were lK>m to thee 
in tlie land of Egj"i)t (until) before my coming 
unto thee to Egj pt, they are mine. Ephraim 
and Manasseh; even as Beulxn and Simeon, 
they shall be mine. O And thy progeny, which 
thou hast begotten after tin rn, shall l'»e thine; 
by the names of their brotliers shall they bo 
called in their inheritance. (*) And T, at my 
coming £n)m Padan— Bachcl died beside me 
in the land of Canaan, when there was yet a 
space of land to come to Ephrath; and I burled 
her there in the way to Eplirath.'sir 

49. ('") And Jacob colled unto his fion8,4r 
and he charged them, and said unto them, 

*I shall be gathered to my pe<->i>le : bui-j- me 
unto my fathers, in the cave which i- in the 
field of Ephrou the Hittite, (") in the cave 
which is in the field of Maehpelah, which la 
cast of Manire. in the land of Tanaan. which 
Abraham lM)nght witli tlicfu-M from Ei>hron 
the Tlittite. for a posses.-ion of a hnrjing- 
place. (=") There they buried Abrahaoi and 
Sarah his wife; there they bnrled Issac and 
Rebekah his wife ; and there I burietl Eeah. 
(") Tlie purchase of the field, and of the 
cave which is in it,tros from the sonsc^HeOi.* 
(") And Jaoob ended to charge his sons, and 
he gathered his f^ into the botl, and he 
expired and was gatln ml unto his jH-oplcj^r 

(50. '^) And his sons cnrrinl him to the 
land of Canaan, and l»urieil him in the cave 
of the field of Machjielah, which Abraham 
bought with the field for a possession of a 
burying- place frOm HphwQn vw Wttttte, i 
of Mamre. 
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